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Aur. I. The Mew War; a am partitive English and Chinese 
Calendar; list of foreign residents at the Jive ports ; government 
of Hongkong ; foreign legations , consular establishments , 6pc. 

Vkiui.v there is a tide in the affair* of men. In every part of (he 
visible universe changes are unceasing. Seed-time ami harvest, cold 

rt o y 

nml heat, summer and winter, day and night alternate in constant 
succession. The pagan, ignorant of the Great First Cause, observ¬ 
ing all these and the numberless marks of nti invisible hand on 
every side, wearies himself in vain endeavors to account for such 
wonderful operations. Speculating regarding the origin of what 
they see on the earth and in the heavens, Chinese philosophers have 
invented a dual system, yin yang, by the workings of which they 
have endeavored to account for all the phenomena of n it ire. Into 
this system, if system it may be called, they have introduced gods 
many and lords many, and given them power to rule some above, 
some on earth and some beneath. An investigation and develop¬ 
ment of these vagaries would show somewhat of the cause why the 
Chinese are so far behind Christum nations in HI that is truly worthy 
of intellectual and moral beings. In the volume of inspiration toe 
are enabled to understand the Cause of these many revolutions, to 
comprehend the greatness of that invisible hand that guides and 
governs all, and are forewarned that the nation or kingdom that 
will not serve the A mighty shall perish. 

In China a new era lias commenced. New causes, new principles 
are at work. The nn>s i* gra.t, and the incipient changes may 
move on unobserved bv the careless spectator; but depend on it, 
whether they will not, the Chinese are hastening on to great revolu¬ 
tions in ethics, in government and in the many and important rela¬ 
tions of social order. To secoad these shoJI continue to be our 
pleasing duty, while we again wish all our readers and friends a hap¬ 
py new year. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN CHINA. 


JY. B. ft has been found impossible to note % with perfect accuracy , the place of 
residence of all the foreigners in China ; in the following list care has been 
taken to include the names of all except those connected with the British army 
and navy ; if any have been omitted , it has been unintentional. 


Abercrombie, H. H. h 

Abdalah David Sassoon, c 

Adntson, J. s 

Aduanis, J., h 

Aga Mirza Boozrug, c 

Aga Mohomed. c 

Agabeg, C. c 

Agabeg, A. L. c 

Agassiz, Arthur c 

Albiut# P. Silveira c 

Almeida, Braz do in 

Alcock R. and family 8 

Almeida, Lino de h 

Amerodet-n Aldullatiff, c 

Anderson. Charles h 

Anderson, D. h 

Andrew Shortredc, h 

Ardaseer Rustomjee. c 

Arduseer By ramjet*, c 

Ardaseer Pestonjee, absent, c 
Aidaseer Furdonjee. c 

Ash, \V. S. c 

Aspendarjee Tamoojee, c 

Aspinall, W. G. a 

Aspinall, jr. Richard 9 

Augier, F. J. h 

Azevedo, Luiz M. de h 

Bade 110 ch, P. h 

Baldwin, 8. T. c 

Balfour, A H. surgeon, h 

Ball, Rev. Over, and family, c 
Bancker, James A. c 

Barnard, D. h 

Barnes. D. J. h 

Barnet, George, c. 

Barnet, William c 

Barradas Francisco h 

Barradas, Angelo h 

Barradas, Vicente h 

Barton, George K. h 

Bates E. W. s 

Bateson. Charles E. c 

Beale. Thomas Chay s 

Benjamin Eliah. c 

Blass, Ferdinand r 

Brabner. S. K. c 


Braga, Jofto Roza h 

Braga, Manoel Roza h 

Braine, Charles J. c 

Bridgman, Rev. Dr. E. C. and fain s 
Bridgman, Rev. James G. c 

Briinelow. Janie VV. li 

Brinley, C. N. s 

Brinley, C. 11. h 

Brine, R. W. n 

Britlo, Joze de h 

Broom, Alexander F. h 

Broughall, W. s 

Brown. W. W. s 

Brown, William Ward h 

Bruce. George C. c 

Bokee, \V. P. r 

Boinanjee Eduljee. c 

! Boinanjee Muncherjee, c 


Boone, St. Rev. W. J. and fam. s 
Bourne. H. F. v. 

Boustead, Edward c 

Bowman, John ■ 

j Bowman, James 0 

| Bowman, A. 0 


Bowman, Abram s 

Bowra, C. W. h 

Bowra, W. A. h 

Bowring, J. C. h 

Bo vet, Louis c 

Bo vet, Fritz c 

Buchanan, J. C. c 

Buckler, William c 

Bucton, C. w 

Bull, Isaac M. absent c: 

Burd, John h 

Burjorjee llormusjee, c 

Burjorjee llormojee, c 

Burjorjee Pestonjee. s 

Burjorjee Sorabjee. c 

Burn N. and family, s 

Burn, II. P. h 

Burton, E. a 

Burton, Edward c 

Bush, F T. and family h 

Butt, John r 

Buxton, T. c 
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< 'nesra, C A. 


c 

Davy. H. 

8 

Cairns John 


h 

Deacon, J. 

S 

C sldas, Joaquini P. 

A 


h 

Deln»ri, Thomas M. J. 

c 

C .Ider, Alexander 


s 

Uelevie, S. 

h 

i ainasjec Pestetnjoe, 


c 

Dent, G, 

H 

Campbell. A. E H. 


c 

Den., Lancelot ab. 

h 

Campbell, Archibald 


h 

Den , Waikiuson ab. 

li 

Campbell, A. 


h 

Dent, John 

c 

Campos, Joaquim de 


h 

D« silver, R. P 

c 

Carlowitz K.chard 


c 

DhunjeeLhoy Dossabhoy. 

c 

Carpenter, Rev. aod family 

u 

Dhuujeebhoy Fiamjec Cams. 

c 

Carr, John 


h 

Dhunjeebiioy Rultonjee, 

c 

Carter, Augustus 


c 

Dhuiijceblioy HorinuijCe H. 

c 

Carvalho, L. 


c 

Ohnnjeebhoy Framjee, 

c 

Carvalho, Joze H. 


h 

Dickson, Andrew 

h 

Carvalho, Antonio H. 


h 

i 

Dickinson Henry 

h 

Chalmers, Patrick 


c 1 

* 

■ 

Dixson, Andrew 

h 

Charles Hughesdon, 


1 

c 

D.xwell, George B. 

e 

Chapman. A. 


e 

Dorabjee Pestonjee Patel 1. 

e 

Chapman. F. 


c 

Dora bjee Nesser wa n jee Ca o i:»jee 

c 

Chomley. Francis C. 


h 

Dossabhoy Framjee Cama, 

s.' 

Clark, C G. 


c 

Dossabhoy Honnusjee. 

H 

Clark. H. 


H 

Drinker. W. 

C 

Cohen,- 


8 

Dryer, William 

e 

Compton, Charles S. 


C 

Dnddell, George, 

h 

Compton, J. H. 


h 

Dudgeon, Patrick 

<: 

Connan, John H. 


h 

Dundas H. 

h 

Cooper, J. 


s 

Dunlop, Archibald 

e 

Cooveriee Bomanjee. 


c 

Durran, Jr , J A., 

ill 

Cortella, Antonio M. 


h 

jDurran, Adhemar 

ill 

Cowusjee Framjeo 


e 

•Durrell, Timothy 

r. 

Cownsjee Sapoorjee Langrana. 

c 

1 Duus, N. 

h 

Oowasjee Palunjee. 


c 

Duval, F. 

c 

Cramer, Edmund 


c 

Mger, J. F. 

c 

Crarnpton, J. 


s 

Kduljee Cursetjee. 

c 

Crompton, Jamas 


B 

Lduljee Curset,ee, 

c 

Croix, George de St. 


« 

Eliaoo David bassoon. 

c 

9 U 

Crooke. James 


c 1 

Ellice. Robert 

c 

Culbertson. Rev. M. S. 

and fam. n 1 

t 

Ellis. William 

c. 

Culvert. R R. 


c 

Emery, W. 

.y * ' _ 

h 

Cunningham, E. 


8 

Etnpson, C. 

8 

Currie, John 


h 

Everard. Thomas 

C 

W 

Cursetjee Rustomjee Daver, 

c 

Everett, J. H. 

c 

Curset.ee Hosmree. 


e. 

Farquhar, W C. 

8 

Cursetjee Hosenjee. 


e. ! 

^ergusson, John 

h 

Cursetjee Pestonjee Ca 

ma. 

c i 

Eindl iy, George 

h 

Cuvillier, John \. 


e | 

Finchairi, A. 

8 

Dadabhoy Byramjee 


c 

Fischer, Maximilian, and farn 

C 

Dadabhoy Hnsm.jee, 


r. 

Fletcher, Angus, 

h 

Dadabhoy Pest injee, 


c 

r letcher, Duncan 

h 

Dadabhoy Sorabjee, 


c 1 

Florencio de Souza, 

h 

Dadabhoy Jemsetjee. 


0 * 

Fo|f«r. H. 

8 

Dadabhoy Honnusjee ( 

'amajee, 

C 1 

Fonceca, Antonio de 

h 

Dadabhoy Burjorjee. 


c 

ronceca, Athanazio de 

h 

Dale T. 


c 

y >rbes f Duncan 

a 

Dale. W. W. 


c 

Framjee Honnusjee. 

a 

Dallas, A Grant 


s 

Framjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 

c 

Dana. R. P. 


c 

Framjee Burjorjee, 

c 

Davidson, Walter 


l> 

•Nrneomb, E , 

h 

Davis, Henry 


c 1 

Framjee Hormusjee, 

e 
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Frollerick Woods, h 

Fryer, VV ; ii 

Framjee Eduljee. c 

Fraser, N. li 

Garretta, Esteban in 

Gibb. T. A. absent, c 

Gibb. John c 

Gibb. George c 

Gibbs Richard c 

Gibson. E. h 

Gilbert, W. c 

Gilbert, J. Ii 

Gilman, R. J. c 

Gilman, William H. h 

Gittins, Thomas e. 

Glew, Joseph Thomas h 

Goodale, Samuel P. s 

Gonsalves Antonio h 

Goolumhusan Carnal!, c 

Grant James u 

Gray, Alexander c. 

Gray, Samuel c 

(iray. H. M. M. a 

Graves P. W. s 

Goddard. John A. It 

Grant, James h 

Grandpre, Francisco h 

Green, G. F. li 

Griswold, John N. Alsop, absent, c 
Gutierres, Querino c 

Gutierres. Candulo h 

Hajeebhoy Dowood, c 

Gale, F. H. s 

Gallain, S. J. c 

Hall G. R s 

Happer, Rev. A. P. and family c 
Ilardie, H. R c 

Hargreaves, W. s 

Hark or t Bernhard c 

Harvey, F. C. a 

Heard John, c 

Heard, jr. A. c 

Heerjeebhoy Hormnsjee. c 

Heerjeehhoy Honuusjee, c 

Henry Rotter, c 

Hetherington, s 

Heyl. Drinker A h 

Heyl, W. S. c 

H 1 *kes, H h 

Hill, Samuel h 

Hodgson J. c 

Hogg, William b 

Holgate, H. w 

Holliday, John c 

Holmes. John, h 

Horinusjee Janinsjee Nauhders. c 
Hormnsjee Framjee, c 

Hormusjee Nesser. Pochajee. c 
Howell, Augustus h 


!Iubertson, G. F. 

Hudsou, Aug. 

Hudson Rev. T. H. 
flume, G. knd family 
Humplireys, Alfred 
Hunt, T 

Hunter, Thomas 
Hutchinson, W. 

Hutchinson W. 

Hyndirian. Henrique 
j Isaac Kuban, 

Jackson Roger 
j Jacob Ruben. 

Jnmsctj' e Rnstoinjee, 

Jamoojee Nusserwanjee 
[Jamnsjee Rnstoinjee Havuldar, 
Jardine, David 
Jardine Joseph 
!•''arrooin Rev W. and family 
|J« ha igheer Framjee Buxey. 

*esu*f, Joao de 
j Jeao Gan-on, 

I Johnson D. 

'Joseph, Levin 
Jozina da R' za, 

■ Just, L 

Kav, Duncan J. 

Kay. W. 

Kenny, B. and family 
|Kennedy, David absent 
j Kennedy, li. H. 

!Karr, Crawford absent, 
iKich A F. 

(King, William H. 

[King, F. A. 

King, David O. 

Kennedy, K. M. 

Kreyenhagen, Julins 
Lam-on G. 11. 

Lnpraik Douglass 
Layton, F. 

IjcGeyt, W C. 

Leivin E. H. 

Lewin, D. D. 

Lewis, A. 

Lewis, J. 

Limjeebhoy Jemsetjee, 

Lind. Henry 

Livingston, W. P. absent, 
Livingston, J. Gibbons absent, 
Lockhart, William and family 
Lomax, James 
Low, E. A. 

Lord Rev. E. C. and family 
Loomis Rev. A. W. and fain 
Macgregor, R. 

Mackay, Hugh 

McClatchie, Rev. T. and family 
McCartee. m. n., D. B. 
[MacDonald, J. 


B 

h 

n 

8 

h 

w 

w 

8 

8 

c 

% 

h 

c 

c 

cr 
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MacEwen, James h 

Macgowun. D. J., m n. and fain. n 
Mackean, Thomas W. L. c 

MacKenzie, K. R. s 

MacKenzie, C. D. s 

Mackenzie, D. VV. c 

MacKnigh , T., h 

Mackenzie, S. c 

Maclean, J. L. c 

McLe*»d, M. A. c 

Mac Murray, Jame li 

McPherson, Alex VV. h 

MacSwyney, P. C. h 

Maciver, William W. It 

Maitland, W. s 

Maitland, S. c 

Mai thy, C. c 

Manackjee Nanabhoy, c 

Manuckjee Pestonjee, c 

Maituckjce Cowasjee, o 

Mineckjee Cooverjee, c 

Man James L. e 

Mareal, Honorio in 

Marjoribanks, Samuel c 

Marques, Mainuel V. h 

Marques For tuna to c 

Marques Domingos P. c 

Mathero i. W. F. h 

Matheson, C. b 

Matheson, Donald h 

McCulloch, Alexander s 

Meadow.**, John A. T. c 

Medhurst Rev. Dr. W. H. and fain s 
Meredith, K. and family » 

Meredith, G. c 

Merwanjee Eduljee, c 

Merwanjee Pestonjee, c 

Merwanjee Dadabhoy. c 

Milne, Rev. W. C. and family s 
Mitchell, J. * 

Moncreiff, Thomas n 

Moore, William c 

Morss, W. H. n 

Mounsey, John T. c 

Moul, Alfred c 

Moul, Henry c 

Moses, A. R B. c 

Muirhead, Rev. and family s 

Muncherjee Nusserwaujee, c 

Muncherjee Hor. Camaiee, c 

Muncherjee Pestonjee. c 

Muncherjee Eduljee, c 

Muncherjee Framjee, c 

Muller, O. E. h 

Mulloobhoy Doonjersee, c 

Muney, John c 

Munsell, J. E. c 

Mur, J. Manual c 

Murrow, Y. J. c 

Mtirvow, l<. E. e 


Nahjrebhoy fiassum c. 

N'euve, Thomas D. c 

: .Messer wan joe Byramjeo Fackeorajee. 
Nesserwanjee Framjee, c 

Noronha. Jozc M. do 1* 

• 

Norton, VV. s 

Nowrojee Cursetjee, c 

Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody, c 
Nujinoodeen Shojautally. c 

Nye, E C. H. c 

Nye, T. S. H. and family c 

Nye. Clement 1). c 

Nye, jr. Gidion absent e 

Olding, J. A. h 

Olmsted, Henry M. c 

Oswald, Richard absent h 

Outeiro, Joze M. d’ li 

Ozorio, Caudido J. c 

Pallanjee Dorabjee, c 

I Parrish, P n 

Parker, Rev. P. f m. n. and fain c 
Parkes, H. S. a 

Parkin, W. W. c 

Park, James Dickson c 

Patullo, S E. c 

Paul S. Forbes, and family c 

Pearon, Charles s 

Pereira, B. A. c 

Pereira, Edward h 

Perkins, George c 

Perkins, G. c 

Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. c. 

Pestonjee Jemsetjee Motiwallo. c 
Pestonjee Dinshaw, c 

Pestonjee Rustoinjee c 

Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochowjee, c 
Piccope, W. N. c 

Piccope, T. C. c 

Pierce, William P. and family ■ 
Pitcher, M. W. c 

Platt, Charles c 

Platt, T. s 

Ponder, Stephen c 

Potter, D. s 

Potter, W. a 

Prattent, J. R. h 

Proctor, jr. D. L. h 

Pustau, William c 

Pyke. William a 

Pyke, Thomas s 

Quarterman. Rev. J. W. n 

R H. Camajee, c 

Rangel, Segismundo c 

Range), Jay me c 

Rangel, Rofino h 

Rangel, Floriano A. h 

Rawle, S. B. and family h 

Rawsou, Samuel r 

Read, H C. r 

jReichr, F. c* 
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Hcinedios, B dos ii 

Reynvaan. II. G. I. c 

Iliberiro, Lauriano F. V*. h 

Richard* P. F. s 

Ritchie, A. A. absent c 
Itickctt, John, and family h 

Ripley, Philips YV. c 

Rirley, F R. c 

Robertson, D. B. s 

Robertson, F. s 

Roberts, O. E. c 

Robinson. William F. c 

Rocha Joze J. c 

Rolfe, R. H. « 

Rocha, A. A. da h 

Ross. J. B. a 

Ross, W. F. h 

Rothwcll, Richard c 

Rozario. Cipriano do h 

Rozario, Florcncio do c 

Roberts, Joseph L. c 

Rustomjee Pestonjee Motiwalla, c 

Ruttunjee Framjee Vatclia. c 

Rutlonjee Dossablioy Modie, c 

Rustomjee Ruttonjee, c 

Rustoinjoe Buijorjee. c 

Rustomjee Byramjee, c 

Rustomjee Fronijcc, c 

Ryder C. r 

Sanchez, Joze h 

Sanders Charles c 

Saul, R. Powell s 

Sayre, Jr , John, c 

Scarth. J. h 

Schumacher. G. If. h 

Schweinann, D. YV. . c 

Scott, William absent , h 

Scott Adam h 

Scrvnigeour, David h 

Seabra, Francisco A. c 

Scare, Benjaman and family c 

Shaik Dawood Shaikammed. c 

Shnpoorjec S >rabjee. c 

Shapoorjee Sorahjee, e 

Shaw, Charles s 

Shaw. Ciiarles s 

Shepard J. c. 

Sherard R. B. h 

Shucli Rev. J. L and family s 
Sichel M. c 

Sitlar, D. s 

Sillar, D. s 

Silva, Marciano da c 

Silva, Jo»e da h 

Silva, Quentiliano da e 

Silveira, Francisco de c. 

Silveira, A bino P. c 

S*Ivor, II T. Do \ c 

Silver lock, J*»hn \r. 

Simocns, Manuel* \ 


IjSiticlair, Fraser 
IjSiiiehiir C. A. 
jSkinner, John 
■Sim ilh, J. Mackrill 
^lnilh, Gilbert 
Smith, Thoinus S. 

{Smith J. t\ 

Smith, H. II. 

Smith. G. P. 

Miiith, J. C. 

[Smith, John, 

[Smith, James 
jjSnodgrnss, William K. 

' Snow, R. N. 

Soares Francisco 
Sobrino, B de 
’Solomon David. 

;Sopoorjee Nowrojec, 
jSoral jee Byramjee Colah. 
jSouthwell, Rev. B. and family 
Souza, Athanazio de 
Souza, jr. Miguel de 
•Souza, Marcellino de 
■Spalding, Rev. P. S. 

[Spooner, C. YV. 

[Spring, Franeia 
;Stewart, J. 

Stewart, C. J. F. 

Stewart, Patrick, 

[Still C F. 

'Struchan George, 
jStrochan, Robert. 

[Sturgis, James, P. 

Sturgis. R. S. 

[Sullivan, G. G. and family 
'Sword, John D. 

•Syle, Rev. E. S. and family 
[Taylor. E. 

Thorburn R P. 

Thomas Jones, 

Thompson, F. 
iThorne. A. 
j riiorbum. YV. 

jjToby, Rev. T. YV. and family 
Prahshaw. James 
Trott, John B. absent , 
I'Tyndalc, 1J. 

!jUllet, R B. 

• Umsoni G. 

Urmson, G. 

Van Basel, M. J. Senn, 
j Van Eoflllt, J. P. 

|Y T ander Burg. D. 

•Y'acher, W. H. 

'Vaucher, Fritz., 


h 

n 

c 

c 

h 

h 

8 

C 

s 

s 

111 

h 

Vs 

h 

III 

111 

c 

c 

ll 

s 

c 

ll 

in 

H 

c 

«: 

8 

ll 

in 

h 

li 

h 

in 

a 

n 

c 

s 

8 

C 

h 

h 

c 

8 

8 

h 

c 

h 

8 

8 

8 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 


jVidigal. Antonio de 
jViegtt. A. 

h 

c 

• Wade, J. and family 

8 

i;YV'alker, Alexander 

r. 

iiWalkiiithaw, YV. 

h. 
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Ward, John G. c 

Wardley. VV. II. c 

Wardnor. Hov. N. and Family a 

Waters Charles s 

Watson, J. P. absent c 

Watson, T. Boswell n» 

Waterhouse. B. n 

Watson, J. P. 8 

Way, Rev. R Q and family n 

Webb, E. 8 

Welch J. 8 

Weiss, Charles, 1* 

Wetinore, jr. S. absent. e 

White, James 9 

Whitall, James, c 

Wild man, R J. * 

Willaume, John h 

Wills, C. 8 

Wilson, 9 

Wilkinson, C. c 

Wilkinson, Francis v. 


||Wilhelmy, Marten c 

1 Wilkinson Alfred c 

Wilson, Alexander 1» 

1 Wilson, C. 9 

Williams S. W. absent c 

Williams, J. c 

Wills. C. 9 

Wiltshire. H. <• 

Winch, J. 11. h 

Wise, Jnsejili c 

W ise John c 

!jWinch, J. II 9 

jWoodberry, C. s 

' Worthington, Jame* c 

Wright, James M. «* 

Wylie A. s 

j Vales Rev. M. T. and family h 
.Y oililir, A. J. c 

'.Young, Peter h 

;Young, James H. h 


GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 

Governor, Commander in Chief The Hon. the Lieut.-Governor. 
and Vice-Admiral The Hon. the Chief Justice. 

His Excellency Sir John Francis Colonial Office 

Davis, Baronet. L. d’Almada e Castro, Chief Clerk. 

Lieutenant-Governor. Joze d’Almada e Castro 2nd do. 
The Hon. Major General, George H. J. Hance, 3rd do. 

D’Aguilar, C. B. A. Granpre, 4th do. 

(Acting) Chief Justice. Treasury Office. 

The Hon. C. M. Campbell, Esq. W.T. Mercer Esq. Colonial Trea- 

Attorney General, absent surer. 

The Hon. Paul Ivy Sterling Esq. J. G. Cornelate, Chief Clerk. 
Colonial Secretary and Auditor Robert Reinacher, 2nd do. 

General. W. H. Miles, 3rd do. 

The Hon. Major William Caine. Audit and Council Office. 

Colonial Chaplain. W. Morgan, Clerk. 

The Rev Vincent John Stanton. j Land Office. 

Aid-de-camp to II. E. the Charles St. George Cleverly, Esq. 

Governor. Surveyor General. 

Captain Sargent, H. M. 18th R. I. John Pope. Clerk of Works, &c. 

Executive Council. J. C. power, Book-keeper. 

H. E. the Governor. G. E. Harrison, Clerk. 

The lion, the Lieut.-Governor. Keoketch, Chinese do. 

William Bowden, Iiisp of Roads. 
Antonio Maltheus, Overseer of 
Con viets. 

W. Pinraca, Sexton, 

II. E the Governor. 


The Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 
The Hon. the Secretary to H. M. 
Plenipotentiary. 

Jjrn is fa five Council . 
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Government of Hongkong. 


Supreme Court . J. M. Marques, Interpreter. 

N. d’E. parker Esq. 'James Stevenson, Clerk. 

(acting) Criminal Crown Pro-, Police Rate Assessment Office. 


secutor. 

R. D. Cay, Registrar. 

F. Smith, Deputy Registrar. 

Alexander Clerk of Court. 

G. A. Trotter, Clerk ofO. J. 

John Brooksbank, Usher. 

Police Magistrate's Ojfice . 

C. B. Hillier, Chief Magistrate. 

C. G. Holdforth, Ass. Magistrate. 


Charles May, ) Joint Asses- 

G. E. Harrison, $ Collector*. 

Cofonial Surgeon. 

J. G. Morrison, Esq. 

Post Office. 

R. H. Crakauthorp, (Acting) Post 
Master. 

Coroner. 


James Collins, 1st Clerk. N, d’E. Parker, Esq. 

James Collins, Gaoler. W. H. Marsh, Chief Clerk. 

Marine Magistrate's Office. Police Office. 

Lient. W. Pedder, R. N., Harbor Charles May, Superintendent. 


Mocfpr 

E. R Michel I, Clerk. 

Ibrahim, Interpreter. 

Sheriff's Office. 

C G. Holdforth. 

Registrar General's Office 
A. L. Inglis, Registrar general. 


T. Smithers, Inspector. 

Justices of the Peace. 

The Hon. A. R. Johnston, Esq. 
J. F. Edger, Esq. 

A. Fletcher, Esq. (absent) 
Donald Matheson, Esq. 

W. T. Mercer, Esq. 


Her Britannic Majesty’s Superintendency and Consular 

Establishments in China. 

At Hongkong. 

His Excellency Sir John Francis f H " **?*.*'• 

Da.is, Baronet. i potmUary <md Clnff Super- 

* f intend cut of lranr. 


Davis, Barouet. 

The Hon. A. R. Johnston, 
The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 
T. Wade Esq 
Mr. William Connor, 

Mr. C. T. Watkins. 

F. C. Macgregor, Esq. 
Adam W. Elmslie, Esq. 

T. T. Meadows, Esq. 

Mr. E. F. Giles, 

Mr. Oakley, 

Alexander Bird, Esq. 

T. II. Layton, Esq. 

W. R. Gingell, Esq. 

Mr. F. L. Hertslet, 

Mr. C. A. Winchester, 


l intend cut of Trade. 

Secretary and Registrar. 
Chinese Secretary. 

Assistant Chinese Secretary. 
Second Assistant. 

Third ditto. 

At Canton. 

Cousul. 

Vice-Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant. 

Junior ditto. 

Consular Agent , Whampoa. 
At Amoy. 

Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant. 

\ Junior Assistant and Medical 
\ Attendant. 
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Foreign representatives . 


Jan. 


R. B. Jackson, Esq. 
M. C. Morrison, Esq. 
Mr. J. T. Walker, 

Mr. W. S. Meredith, 

G. G. Sullivan, Esq. 

C. A. Sinclair, Esq. 
Mr. P. Hague, 

Mr. F. Parish, 

R. Alcock, Esq. 

D. B. Robertson, Esq. 
W. H. Medhurst, Esq. 

H. S. Parkes, Esq. 

Mr. F. H. Hale, 

Mr. F. Harvey, 

Mr. F. Roberston, 


At Fuhchau fit . 

Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant . 

Junior ditto. 

At Ningpo. 

Acting Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant. 

Junior ditto. 

At Shanghai. 

Consul. 

Vice-Consul. 

Interpreter, (absent.) 

Acting Interpreter. 

{ Senior Assistant and Medical 
Attendant. 

Second Assistant. 

Third ditto. 


U. S. A. LEGATION. 

Rev. Peter Parker, m. i>. Charge d'affaires. 

SWEDISH LEGATION. 


Hon: C. F. Liijkvalch, 
Chevalier 1‘ordre de Wasa. 

Paul S. Forbes, Esq. 

Gideon Nye junior, Esq. 

Clement D. Nye, Esq. 

W. W. Parkin, Esq. 

F. T. Bush, Esq. 

Henry G. Wolcott, Esq. 

D. Jardine, Esq. 

Ch. Lefebr6 de B6cour, Esq. 

M. J. Senn Van Basel, Esq. 
Alexander Calder, Esq. 

Richard de Carlowitz, Esq. 


U. S. A Consul Canton. 

Consul for the Republic of Chili 
S. A. (absent). 

(acting Consul for same) Can. 
Consul for the Republic of Peru 
S. A. Canton. 

U. S. A. Consul , Hongkong. 

U. S. C. Consul , Shanghai. 
Danish Consul , Canton. 

Consul of the first class y acting 
as French Consul Canton. 
Netherlands Consul y Canton. 
Acting Danish Consul,Shanghai 
Consul for Prussia and Saxony , 
Canton. 


Minister Plenij otentiary , Sfc. 

FOREIGN CONSULS. 

i 


PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT IN MACAO. 

H. E. Joao M. Ferreira do Amaral, Governor. 

Joaquim A. de Moraes Garneiro, Judge. 

Bernardo de Araujo Roza. Act. Conintundaiit. 

D. Geronimo Pereira de Matta, Bishop. 


. / / y / V/ •* 
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Art. II 

-k 

drowning their female children: By kwei ckungfu of Hunan . 

In the autumn of 1801, while going by land to Singshd to attend 
the provincial examination, I saw upon the wall, in the hotel of Tsz’- 
yung , an essay warning people against the pratice of drowning their 
female children. The author had concealed his name, for he was 
one who did good in secret. Rejoiced at his purpose, yet regret¬ 
ting that his sayings were not more widedly circulated, and anxious 
to patronize his excellent sentiments and forward his views, I thereup¬ 
on drafted an Essay, and placed it in my portfolio, with the intention 
of having it published. Not succeeding at the examination, to which 
I had been recommended, my joyous anticipation failed and the Essay 
was well-nigh forgotten. But the next spring, on looking over the 
paper in my portfolio, I took out the said draft, made a copy and 
gave it to the printer. Just at that time unfortunately, he was taken 
sick; for a whole year I paid his expenses; and the work, though 
often asked for, was never completed. At last, the poor man was 
numbered among the dead; the Essay, entrusted to his care, was 
irrecoverably lost; and I myself was unable to write it out again. 

In the spring of 1803, Chin H ting of Kiukang-chung , a literary 
friend and fellow-townsman, came and inquired, if I had ever complet¬ 
ed, agreeably to my wishes, the Essay warning people against the 
drowning of their female children? I told him all the circumstances 
of the case, and asked his opinion. He replied : 

“There happens to be, now in my hous£, one who is skilled in 
asking divinations, who having made a request of Wan-chang tx - 
kuen , the God of literature, he came down and in the appointed way 
advised the practice of virtue, and disclosed the facts, that, on a former 
occasion, you had an Essay warning people against the drowning of 
their female children, that your name (in consequence) had been al¬ 
ready entered on the list of candidates for literary promotion, and 
that because your good design had not been accomplished, he was 
about to erase it, &c. The god having made this disclosure to us, 

I again prayed to him saying, Kwei Chungfd is my friend and fellow 
student, but I never heard that he had an unfinished Essay warning 
people against the drowningof their female children. Shall 1 not go 
and inquire of him about this matter? The god then took your entire 
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essay and revealed it to me by divination ; and under the words, “ Oh 
heaven,” and ‘‘Oh man,” he added: “ Heaven wishes to to give life 
to them ; man wishes to kill them ; they who oppose heaven perish ; 
they who kill men die; enmity and hate both seek each other; and 
with divine precision a just retribution shall be meted out to your 
posterity.” Moreover, he commanded me to write this and exhibit it 
to you, in order to afford you assurance, that if able to accomplish 
your work, you shall be prosperous and illustrious, while he who has 
encouraged you shall share in your merit.” 

Aroused and excited, I thanked my friend, and said: “I alone 
know this essay, for others have never seen it. You have rehears¬ 
ed it eutire, and by divination have received the six additional clauses. 
But how could you have done all this, had not the god of literature 
disclosed it it by a silent revelation? ” 

Then, immediately, I wrote out a fair copy and gave it to the 
printer for publication. More than thirty years have since elapsed, 
and for twenty-five I have been in official stations. Living now in 
retirement, taking care of my aged parents, I have heard that the 
practice of drowning infants still continues unchecked, and have 
deeply to regret, that, to my essay as formerly prepared the res¬ 
ponse of the god of literature was not added with an explanation of 
the attendant circumstances, so that the reader could not, from want 
of knowledge, have been unawakened and unexcited. I remember 
moreover that, at the close of the year 1803, after completing the 
essay, I obtained a literary degree, and that, on the same year, my 
eldest son, Fungkid, was born, who has already obtained a high post 
in the imperial court. And though I am not yet sixty years of age, 
my official emoluments annually amount to two thousand stone of 
grain, my sons and grandsons have all entered on a literary career, 
while my friend and fellow-student, Chin Hitung, has been advanced, 
and all his sons and grandsons become prosperous. All this could 
not have been attained but for the respect that has been paid to the 
admonitions of the. god, in warning people against the practice of 
drowning their infant daughters. 

I have now supplied, in due order, the particulars of the origin 
and history of the Essay not rashly presuming to employ the divine 
method of giving instruction, but simply indicating that silent agency, 
unseen and unheard, which must advance or degrade man according 
to his good or evil designs. 

Gentle reader, take care that you lead a virtuous life. All its 
allotments have their appropriate causes. Tims confiding (in the 
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fidelity of the god and of my readers) I now publish this Essay. 
This is my preface; and these are my wishes! 

ESSAY. 

The Book of Changes says: “ The celestial principle formed the 
male; the terrestrial, the female. After these had existence there 
were husbands and wives, and then parents and children. Thus by 
the union of the sexes the human race—preserved from extinction— 
is perpetuated generation after generation.” 

Now in modern times there are those who drown their female 
offspring—thus cutting off and annihilating the principle of human 
life,—most inexplicable conduct ! On inquiring for the causes of 
such, it is found that this is done—by some, because having so 
many to rear, they hate them and therefore drown them; by some, 
because in a succession of offspring, all being daughters, they be¬ 
come angry at this and therefore drown them; and by some, because 
the nursing of daughters would retard their having children ; being 
therefore in haste to have more offspring, they drown them! These 
do not know that to have many sons and daughters is a blessing, 
and that tradition has rendered illustrious both him who had nine 
sons and two daughters and him who had seven sons and eight sons- 
in-law. A numerous offspring, therefore, is not to be deprecated. 

Formed by the mysterious union of the blood and spirit of their 
father and mother, the children, whether male or female, are alike 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh and none other than their 
own offspring: shall they then be angry at them ? 

Whether there be offspring or not, whether late or early, is fixed 
by destiny. Those who are childless, ought to multiply their virtues 
and pray to Heaven; and those who are late without offspring, 
should nourish and build up their constitution. But to drown the 
daughters they have and vainly hope for sons yet unborn,—the cher¬ 
ishing of such a murderous design, is to war against the harmony of 
of Heaven. The more daughters they drown, the more daughters 
they will have; for never has it been seen that, by the drowning of 
daughters sons were quickly obtained. 

Moreover, some there are who pretend that they are so poor that they 
have no means for supporting, nor substance for the dowry of daugh¬ 
ters. But are they ignorant of the fact, that Heaven never gave life 
to man without its allotments for his support? Hunger and plenty, 
cold and warmth, have their decreed numbers. Did it ever yet hap¬ 
pen that one was able to get rich while he had no daughters, and 
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then on having them at once became poor? Besides, daughters may 
be adopted into other families to be brought up. Many are the ways 
to obtain a livelihood. Having but a small pittance, people may 
therewith make shift to live. The expenses of education, marriage, 
funerals, and sacrifices, must all be regulated according to the cir¬ 
cumstances of families. 1 have seen in the world sons so poor that 
they could not get wives; but I have never heard of a woman so poor 
that she could not find a husband. If those who hare daughters to 
give in marriage, do not require too large presents from their intend¬ 
ed sons-in-law, then those who seek for wives will not require large 
dowries or be unwilling to marry. Think of these things, and the 
impropriety of drowning your daughters will become more and more 
plain and striking. 

The rich and honorable are often deceived by geomancers, who 
pretend that to have graves of females in burial-grounds is unpropi- 
tious; that it is difficult’to select sons-in-law; and that there is no 
better way than to destroy infant female children. But they should 
remember that good sons and grandsons are ordained to us by Hea¬ 
ven, while the virtues and good manners of women are formed by 
our own instruction. To do what we can, is our part; all besides 
this, rests with Heaven. Kiang Yii was a poor shepherd only for 
a short seasou. Lui Tsz'hang was not long doomed to poverty. 
Why compare a cup of bitter water to the coarse diet of half an 
age! This criminal conduct of drowning infants, when perpetrated 
by the rich and honorable, appears exceedingly inhuman. 

For the children of that low class of persons, who have illegiti¬ 
mate offspring, it would seen almost impossible to make any provi¬ 
sion so as to rescue and preserve them. But after having committed 
capital crime thpn to destroy life, this is to add sin to sin. There 
are methods by which the dificulty may be overcome, and none bet¬ 
ter than to write the exact age of the child, whether son or daugh¬ 
ter, and then expose it by the way-side, where it may be taken away 
and reared by some who have no children. A distinguished lady 
who lived in the Sung dynasty was reared in this manner. Another 
distinguished person, was Ling Yun of Tsu, who thus exposed, in 
a marsh, was nursed and saved by a female tiger. Among the good, 
whose names are on the page of history, there are not a few who 
have, under similar circumstances, been rescued from destruction. 

On searching the records of former ages, every generation has 
presented instances of illustrious women who have reflected glory 
on their parents; it is impossible to enumerate all those who by ill 
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See there in Muh~lan a daughter going as a soldier, into the army 
to supply the place of her aged and infirm parent! And in TUying 
see another offering to die a ransom for her father! To such, it 
were a dire calamity to have no daughters. Will you then drown 
them ? 

Again, see those who from drowning their daughters have be¬ 
come ill-fated. In Chin there was a woman, who, for committing 
crime, had a red serpent fastened to her thigh; and in Yuensiu there 
was another, for the same cause, who had her four extremities turn¬ 
ed into cow’s feet. These were brought to repentance only when it 
was too late. Why then, follow their example, and drown your fe¬ 
male children ? 

Oh, alas! Whence came our bodies? Were there no mothers, 
where now should we be? And for our infant sons, how much of 
paternal care is exercised in selecting wives? The infant daughters 
of to-day, are to be the mothers of coming days; and the mothers of 
those daughters who are born to-day, are the daughters of those who 
in former years were not drowned. Our own sons and grandsons, 
too, are the offspring of undrowned daughters. So, too, their wives 
are the daughters of those who did not drown their daughters. Oh, 
think of the past and think of the future! Estimate the feelings of 
others by your own. How endure to take the prattler’s infant breath 
and confine it in the cage of eternal hatred ? Oh how detestable 
to take the helpless speechless infant, just as it comes into life and 
consign it to death ! 

Oh Heaven! Oh man! Heaven wishes to give life, Man de¬ 
stroys! They who oppose Heaven shall perish. Those who kill 
shall die. Enmity and hatred seek each other, and with divine 
precision, a just retribution must be meted out to our posterity. Oh, 
think of this! 

The Proverb says: “Those families shall become extinct which 
for three generations rear no daughters.” For if one man drowns 
his, and all others imitate him, then no females will survive; and if 
no females survive, then men can have no wives; and when this is 
the case, the race soon becomes extinct! Heaven cannot but speedi¬ 
ly cut off those who wish to destroy their own race. Inevitable 
ruin must overtake all who indulge this practice. 

Moreover, the laws of the empire provide for the establishment of 
Foundling Hospitals, for the reception and support of infants, while 
they crdaiu also that all those who drown their infant daughters 
shall be treated as guilty of murdering children and grand-children. 
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If then you do not fear punishment from the invisible, will you not 
fear it from the visible world? 

Men pity the chicken that dies unhatched, and even the still-born 
pig! The wolf and tiger will not destroy their offspring, or their 
sires. Even the little ants are capable of appreciating life. Shall 
naan, then, alone destroy it? 

The bird of prosperity will never revisit the abodes of those who 
destroy the nests of birds and brake their eggs, the unicorn (the 
herald of felicity) will never come to the borders of those who des¬ 
troy brutes that are with young. For even the brute creation 
regard their own species and injure them not. How much more, 
then, ought man to care for his own offspring! To destroy it, is to 

without understanding! 
should these my words chance to reach you, oh remember them, 
and destroy not that regard for life with which heaven has endowed 
you! Then boundless will become the virtues of your daughters. 


act worse than the brutes. Stupid mortals, 
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Art. III. An Essay on the proper rendering of the words Elohim 
and 6oo$ into the Chinese Language. By William J. Boone 
d. d. Missionary Bishop of the Protestaut Episcopal Church of 
the United States to China. 

A knowledge of the Beiug and attributes of God must be regarded 
as the foundation of all acceptable worship. Without this knowledge 
the worshiper, instead of adoring the true God, may, when addres¬ 
sing his Deity, be worshiping a mere creature of his own imagina¬ 
tion. 

The chief object for which a revelation was given, we may sup¬ 
pose, was to supply this knowledge: to reveal the true God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; and to make known to man the gracious plan 
which this Triune God had adopted for his restoration and salvation. 
The word Ood is thus the most important that occurs in the Sacred 
Scriptures; for with this word is connected all the knowledge which 
is most important for man to know. “ This is life eternal,” says 
our blessed Lord, “that they might know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

From these considerations, we are led to attach much importance 
to the term by which the word dso* shall be rendered in the revi¬ 
sion of the translation of the New Testament, into the Chinese 
language, now preparing. We all know the importance of a name;, 
the great influence it exercises either to aid or hinder us in 
correct conceptions of an object; and may, therefore, easily 
how much the propagation of correct views of the true God may be 
furthered or hindered, in China, by the selection that may be made 
of the term to render 450 $. We must, however, guard against ex¬ 
pecting too much from this source ; among a heathen people no word 
can be fouud which will convey, by the meaning which its previous 

tisus loquendi has given it, just ideas of the true God. These ideas 
can be derived alone from the revelation He has made of Himself. 
This, as I have said above, is the most precious knowledge a trans¬ 
lator communicates to the heathen in rendering the Word of God 
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into their language, and he must not expect to find this knowledge 
stored up in some word ready for his use. The possession of a cor¬ 
rect knowledge of God is not, what the Christian teacher can expect 
to find among the heathen, at the commencement of his instructions; 
it is rather the goal, which he can only expect to reach after many 
days of painful labor. This being the case, the translation of the 
Scriptures, into the language of the Chinese, may be regarded as 
having for its highest aim the making them acquainted with the 
true God and the relations they sustain to him. It becomes then a 
matter of much importance to decide what their knowledge on this 
subject is, and what are the chief errors into which they have fallen : 
above all, to inquire, whether they are monotheists or polytheists? 
To this question there is but one response. The Chinese have 
been polytheists from the highest ages to which their history ex¬ 
tends: the great enemy to be here beaten down is polytheism: the 
first great truth, with respect to the Divinity, to be taught them is, 
the Unity of the Godhead. Therefore,— 

In rendering dso$, a translator , whilst he endeavors , in the selec¬ 
tion of the term he makes , to take advantage of all the knowledge of 
Divinity in general that may exist among the Chinese , will be ex¬ 
tremely careful lest Jehovah may be confounded with any one of their 
numberless Deities , and especially anxious to avail himself of the 
term that will prove most efficient in assailing polytheism . 

Unhappily great difficulty has always been felt by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, in China, to agree upon a word by which to render 
Eluhim and Peng. The Romish missionaries had formerly much 
controversy on this point; and now, alas, the Protestant missionaries 
find themselves divided in opinion on the same point. These facts 
would lead us to suppose that there must be some inherent difficul¬ 
ties in the case, arising either from the theology of the Chinese or 
from some peculiarity of their language. We shall see in the sequel, 
perhaps, to which to attribute it. 

The decision which was made of this controversy, in the Romish 
church, is considered by Protestants rather a cutting of the knot than 
the untying of it; and, for reasons which will appear in a subse¬ 
quent part of this Essay, none of them are disposed to unite with the 
Romanists in the term they have adopted. 

The chief reason, that the inquiries on this point have not led to 
a result commanding general concurrence, appears to the writer to 
be. the neglect, on the part of the various inquirers, to come to a 
definite understanding on the general question, how the difficulty. 
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arising from polytheism, is to he met. In consequence of the tieg 
lect to settle this previous question, they have wandered in the wide 
fields of Chinese literature without a definite object; the results of 
their several inquiries, though clashing, have not led to any distinct 
issue, and the question has remained undecided. 

It is, however, surely of the utmost importance, in a case of this 
kind, at the very outset, to determine definitely what we shall seek 
for, before our minds become engaged iti the examination of the 

9 o O 

multifarious evidence that may be submitted. 

If it be admitted that the Chinese do not know the true God, 
(which we understand is admitted by all the Protestant missionaries,) 
then it appears to us one of two terms must besought for : viz. either 
the name of the chief God of the Chinese, or the name by which the 
whole class of Gods is known in their language. We must either 
seek the name of the Being to whom they have ascribed the most 
glorious attriuutes; or, discarding this, we must use the generic 
name for God, i. e. the name of the highest class of Beings to whom 
the Chinese are in the habit of offering religious worship There is 
no middle course between these two points: which of these two 
terms shall be sought for, is the previous general question, which 
should be definitely settled, if we wish our discussions to lead to a 
direct issue. It is manifest that two parties, the one of which is 
seeking for the name of the highest Being known to the Chinese, 

O CTO ' 

the other for the name of the highest class of Beings to whom the 
Chinese offer religious worship, are not likely to agree upon the 
same term as the result of their inquiries. 

We shall, therefore, first discuss this general question. In trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures into the language of a polytheistic nation, 
should the name of their chief God, or the generic name for God in 
their language, be used to render Elokim and 

The following considerations have convinced us, that, in such a 
case, the generic name for God should be used; and that the use of 
the name of the chief Deity of any polytheistic nation to render 
Elokim would be wholly inadmissible. 

1. Etohim , in the Old Testament, is not a proper name of the 
true God, but is a generic term, applied to heathen Deities as well 
as to Jehovah. It must therefore, be rendered by a generic term 
and not by a proper name. 

2. In using the generic name for God, under the circumstances 
we are considering, a translator follows the example of the inspired 
men, who wrote in the Greek and Latin languages. The Grecsk 
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and Romans were polytheists : the inspired writers of the New Test¬ 
ament, and the Apostles who preached the gospel to the Greeks and 
Romans, were precisely in the same circumstauces in which we are 
now seeking for a general rule to guide us in our inquiries. The 
question, then, how did they act under these circumstances, is one 
of great interest to us. It is well known that the Septuagint trans¬ 
lators used 6so$ and not Zeus to render Elohim into Greek, and that 
the Apostles used the same term in the New Testament. The same 
course was pursued at Rome; the generic name was preferred to 
the name of the chief Deity : Deus was used, not Jupiter. If then 
a translator, engaged in rendering the Sacred Scriptures into the 
language of a polytheistic people, desires to follow the example of 
inspired men, he must employ the generic name for God used by 
them, and not the name of the chief Deity. 

3. It is necessary to use the generic term for God, in order to 
render correctly the first Commandment, and many other parts of 
Scripture which forbid polytheism. 

The First Commandment reads as follows: “ I am the Lord thy 
God who brought thee out of the land of Egqpt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have none other Gods but me.” Let the 
reader substitute Jupiter, or the name of the chief God of any poly¬ 
theistic system with which he is acquainted, for God in the first 
clause and God in the second, and he will see how completely the 
bearing of this Commandment, on polytheism, is nullified. 

Again : Is. 45:5, “ I am the Lord, and there is none else; there 
is no God beside me.” Is 44:8. “ Is there a God beside me ? 

Yea there is no God, I know not any.” 

The object of these passages, and of the First Commandment, is 
to forbid men to put any trust, hope, or reliance in any but God and 
to direct them to Him as the only proper object of religious worship. 
Should the word God, in the passages above quoted, be rendered by 
the name of a chief Deity—e. g. Jupiter,—is it not plain that their 
only force would be to forbid men to worship more than one Jupiter, 
whilst they would be left free to worship as many other Deities as 
they please, under the name of Neptune, Apollo, Mercury, &c. &c. 

In China, our first great warfare must from the necessity of the 

case, be against polytheism ; and a correct rendering of the above, 

and similar passages of the Scriptures, so that they shall bear a clear 

and unequivocal testimony on this point, is of the utmost importance. 

To us it seems clear that, to obtain this testimony against polythe¬ 
ism, we must use the name of the whole class worshiped as Gods by 

the Chinese, and not the name of any one Deity. 
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I said above that the Romanists have adopted a term for God 
which the Protestant missionaries are unwilling to use: this is, per¬ 
haps, the best place to state the reason, as it will throw light on the 
point we are now discussing, viz: the necessity there exists, from 
the very nature of the case, for using the generic term for God to 
render Elohim. 

Much controversy, with respect to the proper word by which to 
render God, had existed among the Romish missionaries for many 
years before this point was decided by the Roman See. The use of 
l H ien, ^ Heaven, Shang Ti, Supreme Ruler, or Ruler on 

high, and Shin, H) a God or Gods, according to some, and a Spirit, 
Spirits, or Genii according to others, was warmly advocated by differ¬ 
ent parties. Clement XI., in 1715, decreed that the phrase 7* sen 
Chu, “ Celestial Lord,” or “ Lord of Heaven,” should be 

used, in futuie, as the term for God ; and this phrase has been used ever 
since by the Romish missionaries. “ Lord of Heaven” cannot be 
applied to false gods, or used as the generic term for God; the Ro¬ 
manists have therefore, rendered the First Commandment as follows: 
kin sung yih 'l H ien Chit wan wuh chi shang 9 ^ ^ ^ 

“ Reverently worship or honor one Heavenly Lord 
above all things.” Here it is plain that the design of this Com¬ 
mandment, to forbid the offer of religious worship to any other be¬ 
ing than Jehovah, is neither expressed nor implied. According to 
this rendering of it, any number of saints and angels may be wor- 
shiped, provided Jehovah i9 placed above them and worshiped with 
more reverence. 


Protestants, believing that the true God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—is the only proper object of religious worship, can never con¬ 
sent to such a rendering of this Commandment. 

The Jesuits employed T*itn ^ Heaven, and Shdng Ti t f~ 
the Supreme Ruler, to render God, and thereby, no doubt, very 
much weakened their testimony against polytheism. To my mind, 
the reason which Kdnghx assigned for refusing baptism is worthy of 
very serious consideration in connection with the question, whether 
we should use the name of the chief God of a ploytheistic nation, or the 
generic name for God in their language. We are told by John Bell 
of Antermony, that when the missionaries besought him to become a 
Christian and be baptized, “ he always excused himself by saying, 
he worshiped the same God with the Christians.” What answer 
could they give? They used the name of his chief God, as the 
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term by which to render Elohim; and what conclusion could be 
more natural than the oue he had drawn ? 

Lactantius cautions against the use of the name of the chief God 
of a polytheistic system for the very reason just assigned. It would 
seem the same use was made of it, as an excuse, in his day, that was 
made by the emperor Kanght. 

“ It is a vain persuasion of those who would give the name of Jupiter to 
the Supreme God. For some are wont thus to excuse their errors, when 
they have been convinced of one God, so as that they could not contradict 
it, by saying that themselves worshiped him, he being called by them Jupi¬ 
ter: than which, what can be more absurd ? Since Jupiter is not worshiped 
without the partnership of his wife and daughter. From whence it plainly 
appears what this Jupiter is, and that the name ought not to be transferred 
thither where there is neither any Minerva nor Juno.” Lactantius Firmianus: 
quoted in CudwortKs Intellectual System . Edit. Harrison . Vol. 2. p. 149. 

4. The use of the name of any heathen Deity would be deroga¬ 
tory to the glory and honor of Jehovah. 

There being in truth but one God, the existence of a generic 
term for God is owing entirely to polytheism. If none other than 
the true religion had ever prevailed, there could have been no such 
genus as this conceived of. The Gods of a polytheistic people are 
merely imaginary Beings, who have no real existence. The true 
God claims the right to displace the whole class; and this is the rea¬ 
son that, in translating the Scriptures into the language of such a 
people, the generic term for God must be used. Jehovah claims 
the right—not, to be recognized in the place of the chief God of 
such a system, but—to take the place of the whole class of gods. 
He will not consent to propose himself to polytheists as their Jupiter 
or Neptune, their T'ien j ^ or their Fuh Budha * He claims 

* Origen thus warmly expresses himself on this subject: u Celsus thinks 
it to be a matter of no moment whether we call the highest and supreme 
God, Adonai and Sabaoth , as the Jews do ; or Dia and Zena, as the Greeks; or 
as the Egpytians, Ammon ; or as the Scythians Pappceus; but we will rather 
endure any torment,” says Origen, “ than confess Zeus (or Jupiter) to be 
God; being well assured that the Greeks often really worship, under that 
name, an evil demon, w ho is an enemy both to God and man. And we will 
rather suffer death than call the supreme God Ammon, whom the Egyptian 
enchanters thus invoke; and though the Scythians call the supreme God 
PappsBua, yet we, acknowledging a supreme God, will never be persuaded to 
call him by that name, which it pleased that demon (who ruled once the Scy. 
thian desert, people and language,) to impose. Nevertheless, lie that shall 
use the appellative name for God , either in the Scythian, Egyptian, or any 
other language, which he hath been brought up in will not offend.” Origen 
contra Cel sum : quoted in Cvdworth's Intellectual System. Vol. I 422 
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to be “ the all and in all.” He says, I ain the God of heaven and 
the God of the earth ; the God of the hills and the God of the valleys; 
the God of fire and the God of wealth ; yea, of whatsoever place or 
thing, in the most unbounded license of your imagination, you have 
conceived a God to exist, I am the God thereof: “ I am God and 
there is none else; there is no God beside me.” We must, there¬ 
fore, take for Jehovah the name of the whole class and affirm that it 
properly belongs to Him alone; that there is no other Being in the 
universe entitled to this name; that those whom the heathen have, in 
the days of their polytheistic ignorance, called gods, are mere ima¬ 
ginary Beings, who have no existence except in the minds of their 
blinded votaries. 

The generic name for God, when thus claimed for Jehovah, un¬ 
dergoes a change by Christian usage: according to this usage it is 
employed in a proper sense, to designate Jehovah alone; and, but 
for the fact that it must still be used to combat polytheism, its gen¬ 
eric character would wholly cease. But, as polytheism gave rise to 

m 

so improper a genus , so the necessity there exists of forbidding men 
to have a plurality of Gods, causes the word to retain so much of its 
generic character as to make it available to prohibit sternly the re¬ 
cognition and worship of all the imaginary Beings who are by poly¬ 
theists strictly and properly included in its meaning. 

We might illustrate this point much more copiously, and enforce 
the use of the generic term by many other considerations; but know¬ 
ing that “ brevity is the soul of wit,” we shall endeavor to be as 
brief, in the discussion of every point made, as we can, having due 
regard to a fair presentation of our subject. We shall pursue this 
course, not merely from a conviction of the truth of the above dic¬ 
tum, but also from the consideration that those for whom we write 
in England and America, and trpon whom a most solemn responsi¬ 
bility devolves in connection with this question, have many impor¬ 
tant calls upon their time, which will make them desirous to have 
this matter submitted to them in the shortest compass in which it 
can be made intelligible. 

The point above discussed, we regard as of the utmost importance, 
and the reason we do not pursue the subject is that we are persuad¬ 
ed our readers will agree with us in the conclusion to which we 
have come, that the generic term must be used. And here I would 
beg my missionary Brethren, in China, to pause ; and laying aside 
all the partiality to any particular term that may have been contract¬ 
ed by previous use, to settle definitely in their minos this previous 
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general question, before they proceed with us to the examination of 
the particular question^—What Chinese word shall be used to ren¬ 
der d$ 0 £ ? 

If we have succeeded thus far in carrying along with us the convic¬ 
tions of our readers, then the point remaining for our consideration 
is narrowed down to the single question, What is the generic name 
for God in the Chinese language ? 

To this question we answer, with Morrison and Milne and Marsh- 
man, in the Chinese language, Shin jjjf^ is the generic name for God. 

To this question a different answer has, however, been given. 
Within the last few months another term, which, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, was never previously regarded in this light 
by any foreigner, Romanist or Protestant, has been proposed as the 
generic name for God. This term is Ti 

The point to be decided then is, Which of these two terms is the 
generic name of God in the Chinese language. 

We shall first endeavor to prove that Shin is the generic term 
sought, and then state the reasons that forbid us to regard Ti as the 
name of any class of Beings either human or divine. 

To give prominence to the point upon which we rely, as sustain¬ 
ing our view of Shin jjjlp, and to enable the reader, at a glance, to 
comprehend the bearing of the evidence adduced, for his conviction, 
we present a brief Synopsis of our argument. 

We beg that the important point, already proved, may be kept in 
mind when reading this Synopsis, viz. that the generic name for God 
must be used to render Elohim and 6eoc:. 

To prevent all misunderstanding, that might arise from a vague 
use of terms, we shall preface this Synopsis with a definition of the 
phrase, “ generic name for God,” which occurs so frequently in this 
discussion. 

By the generic name for God, in Chinese, we understand the name 
of the highest genus or class of Beings to whom the Chinese offer 
religious worship . On this definition we shall offer no remark, except 
that it is the plainest and simplest we can frame, and that we presume 
it will be assented to immediately by every one upon reading it. 


Synopsis. 

I. Shin is the name of a class of invisible Beings to whom the 
Chinese, from the highest antiquity to the present time, have always 
offered religious worship . 
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2. The class of Beings called Shin is the highest class worshiped 
by the Chinese. 

Proojs. 1st. The Shin are directly affirmed to be the most 
honorable Beings in the universe. 

2d. The chief God, the Being worshiped in the highest sacrifice, 
offered in the state religion, is a Shin. 

3d. It is maintained that, being the highest class of Beings wor¬ 
shiped by the Chinese, as above stated, this class must he regarded as 
the Gods of China, and Shin as the generic name for God. 

We shall consider these points in the order in which they are 
presented above, and then state and answer the chief objections that 
have been made to the use of Shin . 

The first point. Shin is the name of a class of invisible Beings to 
whom the Chinese, from the highest antiquity to the present time , have 
always offered religious worship. 

The two facts above stated, viz. that Shin is the name of a class 
of Beings, and that to these Beings the Chinese have always offered 
religious worship, are freely admitted by those who oppose the use 
of this word to render deog into Chinese. We might content our¬ 
selves with this admission and pass on to our second head, but that 
this is the most convenient place to make the Reader acquainted 
with many facts, in connection with our subject, important to a 
correct decision of the point at issue. 

It is perhaps well known to the learned in Europe and America 
that the words of the Chinese language undergo no inflection, either 
of declension or conjugation, and that the same word may, in dif¬ 
ferent contexts, be a noun, adjective, verb or adverb. To mark these 
different uses, of the same uninflected word, they rely entirely upon 
the position the word occupies in the sentence and the subject treat¬ 
ed of in the context; leaving the reader to infer, from these, what part 
of speech it may be and which of its several meanings it may have 
in any given sentence. 

The word Shin is used as a noun, adjective and verb. It occurs 
much the most frequently as a noun ; as an adjective it is also frequ¬ 
ently used ; but it is rarely used as a verb. As a noun it may be 
either concrete or abstract; but it is concrete in a very large majori¬ 
ty of instances. When used in a concrete sense, it is the name of 
a class of invisible Beings, worshiped by the Chinese, as we have 
said above. In this case we contend that it is to be translated a god 
or gods , as it may be singular or plural in any given instance. When 
used in an abstract sense, to express a quality belonging to any Being, 
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it means Divinity, or divine energy. It is also used in this sense 
by the Chinese Pantheists, as the name of that which pervades 
their 7o irav. When used as an adjective, its meaning is derived 
directly from its abstract sense, divinity ; it means divine. As a verb, 
it very rarely occurs. It means to regard and treat as a God, &c. 

It will be found, when we come to treat of the objections urged 
against this word, that they are almost all drawn from its uses in the 
abstract sense. This is a difficulty which arises from the peculiarity 
of the Chinese language; it meets us not only as an objection to the 
use of Shin but almost every other word we shall use in translating 
the Scriptures will be found encumbered with the same difficulty, 
viz; that it occurs sometimes with meanings very different from the 
one we design to convey. In writing in such a language as the Chinese 
it is enough for our purpose if the word has clearly, by the well known 
usage of good Chinese writers, the meaning we design to convey, 
and we so use it that the context shall make it plain that this the 
sense in which it is used. The inherent difficulties in the way of a 
decision of this question, to which we referred in a previous part of 
this paper, we suppose to arise chiefly from this source. But this 
difficulty should not appal us. If Shin in the concrete sense means 
a god or gods , and we can in every case when using it for the true 
or a false god, make it plain to the Reader that it is in the concrete 
sense that we are using the word, then all difficulties arising from this 
source are removed. That this can be done we entertain not the 
slightest doubt. 

If what we have said above is correct, then it follows, that an 
objection to the use of Shin, to be a valid one, must be drawn from 
the meaning it has when used as a concrete noun : it must go to 
prove that the class of Beings called Shin are not to be regarded as 
gods in the sense of heathen nations : and therefore that it is not the 
generic name for God in Chinese. 

The present opposers of the use of Shin, it is understood, whilst 
they freely admit that Shin is the name of a class of Beings whom 
the Chinese have always worshiped, deny that they are the highest 
class worshiped ; and affirm that there is a class of Beings called Ti, 
higher than the class called Shin, who are to be regarded as the 
gods of the Chinese ; while the Shin , being only a secondary class, 
are (to borrow au illustration from Greek mythology) to be regarded 
as Aaijxovsg. 

This is the true issue upon which this case should be tried. Upon 
this issue we beg the reader to fix his eye, and Ho weigh all the 
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evidence submitted to him by its bearing upon this point. All else 
is beside the mark, if we are determined to use the generic name 
for God, which the Chinese language affords us, to render Elohim 
and 6e o$. 

We shall now briefly cite authorities to show that the Shin were 
revered and worshiped by the sages and ancient worthies of China, 
reserving the question, whether they are to be regarded as gods, to 
our second and third divisions. 

We have so good a summary of the views entertained of the Shin, 
during the first three dynasties, from the pen of P. Amiot in M. De 
Guignes’ translation of the ShA King , that I shall not trouble the 
Reader with much additional evidence on this point. M. De Guignes 
thus states the circumstances that caused P. Amiot to prepare the 
paper cited below. 

M Dans le dessein de connoitre plus particulierment la Religion des Chin* 
ois, non celle des Philosophes, mais celle du peuple, j’avois demande au P. 
Amiot, missionaire a Pe King, si ces Peuplesavoientdes DiviniUs nationales 
auxquelles ils addressassent des prieres. J’euteus par Divinitta nationales 
celle qui sont propres 4 la nation, et qui n’ont pas 4t4 introduites 4 la chine 
par les Bonzes de Lao-tse, ni par ceux de Fo. J’en avais memo demandi 
les representations, il m’a repondu sur ce sujet; je crois qu’ on ne sera pas 
fach4 de trouver ici cette r£ponse, concernant des Esprits dont nous n'avons 
aucune connoissance dans les m£moires qu 9 on a public sur la chine. Le 
P4re Amiot a tir4 ce qu’ il dit d’un ouvrage intitule Chin-y-tien, qui est une 
collection en plus de cent volumes, dans lesquels sont renferm£s les plus 
anciens monumens: les dix premiers contienment les Esprits.” 

We commence our extracts from this answer with the times of the Shu 
King , the oldest we think sustained by authentic evidence. 

P. Amiot writes, “ Yao ordonna 4 Chun de sacrifier au Chang-ti (Shang-H) 
et a tous les Esprits (Shin jjjfjj); ce qui est confirm^ par le chapitre Chun- 

tien du Chou King. On voit encore dans le Chou King que Chun ordonna 
a Pe-y de determiner des rits particuliers pour honorer les Esprits du Ciel, 
ceux de la Terre et les Manes des hommes, et a Tchong-li de presider aux 
affaires qui avoient rapport aux sacrifices qu’ on offroit au ciel, 4 la Terre, 
et aux Esprits de tous les ordres. Yu, Fondateur de la Dynastie de Hia, 
etoit plein de respect pour les Kouei (manes of ancestors) et pour les chin 
(S&m) suivajjt le teraoignage de tous les Historians. Ses successors imi- 
terent son exemple pour ce qui regarde en particulier le culte des Esprits. 

“Tching-tang, suivant le Chou-King, etoit plein de v4n4ration pour les 
Esprits superieum et inferieurs. Vou-ye, un de ses successeurs, fitfaire 
avec du bois une statue de figure humaine, a laqueUe il donna le nom d 9 Esprit. 
Ce Prince impie et cruel prenoit plaisir A faire jouer avec ce pretendu Esprit 
ceux qui avoient eu le malheur (Pencourir sa disgrace , et les faisoit mettre a 
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mart impitoyablement s'ils venoient a perdue la partie , ce qui arrivait presque 
toujours. La statue, dit le commentaire, reprAsentait un Esprit du ciel; le jeu 
auquel on la faisoit jouer £tait une espece de jeu de dames ; apparemment 
que quelque ministre des barbares volout£s de ce Prince jouait au nom du 
pr^tendu esprit Quoi qu’il en soit voila le premier exemple qu’on trouve 
dans 1’ Histoire Chinoise d’une representation d’Esprit: car le Chin-ting ou 
le Tr6pried, k ce que je crois, etois plutot un symbole qu’une representation. 

“Cheou, le dernier de la Dynastie de Chang, est appelie impie, parce qu’ 
il n’avoit pas pour le ciel ni pour le Esprits ce respect ni cette ven6ration 
dont lea anciens Empereurs lui avoient laisse l’exemple. Et c'est en particu¬ 
lier pour le punir de son impieti ajoutent les Historiens que le del ota VEmpire 
a sa race pour le donner a la famille du Prince Ven Vang. 

“Sous les Tcheou, ou sous la troisieme Dynastie, le ceremonial chinois 
prit une forme nouvelle par les additions considerables qu’on y fit. II n’ya 
qu’a lire la quatrieme Partie du Chou-king, le Chi king et le Tcheou-li, pour 
se couraincre que le culte des Esprits etoit un des articles les plus essentiels 
sous cette dynestie. II est dit dans le Tcheou-le (Ritual of the Chow 
Dynasty) que V offider qui presidoit aux affaires de la terre employit le Ley. 
Kou (Loui\Kou) dans les sacrifices qu* on offroit aux esprits , {the god of heaven) 
le Ling-kou dans les sacrifices qu* on offroit aux Che (gods of the earth) et le 
Lou-koudans les sacrifices qu’ on offroit aux Kouei (the manes of men.) 

“Le Commentoire dit que le Loui Kou etoit un tambour a huit faces, les 
Esprits dans les sacrifices desquels on l’employoit £taient ceux du ciel. Le 
Ling-Kou avoit six faces. Les Che sont en g6n6rel les Esprits de la Terre; 
on les prend quelquefois pour les Esprits particuliers qui president aux ge¬ 
nerations. Les Kouei etoient les mones de9 hommes, et on se servoit, 
dans les saccrifices qu’ on leur faisoit, du tambour appelie Lou Kou , qui avoit 
quatre faces: ce tambour etoit employe pour les ancetres en particulier. 

“ Outre les sacrifices qu’ on ofiroit a certains Esprits en particulier, il y 
en avoit d’autres qu’ on offroit k tous les Esprits en general; et dans ces 
sortes de sacrifices on admettoit les deux dauses Ping-Vou et Hou-vou, 
c’est-4-dite, la Dame guerrirtre et la Dause du Drapeau. 

“ Ven-vang et Vou-vang faisoient consister daus le culte qu’ils rendoient 
aux Esprits un des points les plus essentiels de leur Religion. Le ciel, les 
ancetres et les Esprits, voila les trois objects de leur veneration.” 

It will not escape the attention of the Reader that this good Fa¬ 
ther makes no mention of any class of Beings called Tt , , who 

were regarded as “les Divinites nationales des Chinois.” He sure¬ 
ly could have had no idea that Ti was the generic term for God in 
Chinese. 

We shall next quote a few passages from the Shu King. The 
passages cited below are all from Dr Medhurst’s translation of the Shh 
King. We take the translation from this work for the purpose of 
showing to what class of Beings Dr. Medhurst regarded the Shin as 
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belonging when he published his translation, which was A. D. 1846. 

“The Emperor (Shun) said, Oh, you (President of the four) 
mountains, is there any one who can regulate for me the true cere¬ 
monies.” 

These ceremonies are thus explained in a note translated from 
the commentary. “ The three ceremonies are the ceremonies used 
in sacrificing to the celestial gods (Shin), feasting the Spirits of 
enm, and offering to the terrestrial deities (K't). Medhurst Shh 
King, p. 33. 

The critical commentary tells us that “ the object of these rites 
was to serve the gods (Shin) as Lords, liisz' Shin wei Chi,” 

“ Make use of the panpipe to regulate the voice, and eight kinds 
of instruments, when you can harmonize the whole, but do not in¬ 
terfere with the due order. Then both gods (Shin) and men will 
approve. ” Med : Shu King p. 35. 

“ E-yun (who lived during the Sh&ng dynastv (B. C. 1710) then 
composed a written declaration saying, The former King (T’hang) 
attentively regarded Heaven’s bright decree in order to obtain the 
favor of the upper and nether powers, the celestial and terrestrial 
gods (SAmjjjij), and Ki jpj[£), the deities who preside over the land 
and grain, with the spirits of the ancestorial temple; in all this he 
was invariably respectful; Heaven noticed his virtues and made use 
of him to sustain the great decree, and soothe and tranquilize the 
myriad states.” Medhurst 1 s Shu King . p. 145. 

The King Ching wing of the Chau dynasty (B. C. 1064) thus ad¬ 
dresses the eldest son of the King of Yin : “ You have trod in and 
followed his (T’hang’s) footsteps and long possesed a good reputation, 
being respectful, cautious, and filial, as well as reverential and res¬ 
pectful to both gods (Shin jjjfjj) and men. I admire your virtue and 
say that it is abundant, whilst you are not unmindful of your prede¬ 
cessor. (Shang Ti -t $ ) the supreme Ruler has frequent¬ 
ly enjoyed (your sacrifices) while the lower people (have thereby be¬ 
come) reverential and harmonious. I therefore appointed you to be 
an arch-Duke to rule over this eastern territory of Hea. Medhurst , 
Shu king , p. 223. 

The Reader will observe that the gods (Shin) are contrasted above 
with men and the word Shin is evidently used as a general name for 
all the Beings worshiped by the Chinese at that time. His attention 
is also called to the fact that Shang Ti the supreme Ruler, (the 
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title by which the chief god of the classics is designated) having en¬ 
joyed his sacrifices is cited as an instance of his respect to the gods 
(Shin) mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

To avoid tediousness we shall cite only one more passage from this 
work. In the 5th Book, section first, the officers of the Chau dynasty 
are enumerated and their duties described. Those of the Tsung 
Peh ^ are thus mentioned. 

“The chief Baron (tsung peh ^ superintends the public 
ceremonies, regulates (the respect to be paid to both gods (Shin 
^) and men, and arranges (the ranks of superiors and inferiors.” 
Medhurst; Shi King , p. 289. 

We now pass on to the consideration of our second point, viz; 
The class of beings called Shin is the highest class worshiped by the 
Chinese . 

Of this point we promised two kinds of proof First, the direct 
affirmations of Chinese writers to this effect; and secondly, to show 
that the chief God, the Being worshiped in the highest sacrifice offer¬ 
ed in the state religion, is a Shin If this last point is clearly made 
out, the proposition must be considered as proved beyond all ques¬ 
tion : The Chinese can have no higher Being than their chief God. 

The first witness we shall produce is the Chau Li )jj^[ jjjij the 
Ritual of the Chau dynasty. This is the work of Chau kung , the 
son of Wan wctng the founder of the Chau dynasty. Chau kung 
flourished B. C. 1100. and ranks next to Confucius, in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese. This work, it is believed, is the oldest Ritual 
extant in the language. 

It is from such a book, if any where, that we may expect to learn 
who were the objects to whom the Chinese addressed their religious 
worship. To this work, for these reasons, we earnestly desire to 
direct the attention of our Missionary Brethren, in China, who may 
be investigating this subject. 

We learn from the Chau Lx that there was an officer called tsung 
peh ypi whose duties are thus described. The office of the 
great tsung peh was to establish and regulate the ceremonies (used 
in worshiping) the national gods, celestial and terrestrial (Shin fjjfjj 
and ICi 7 ^) and the human manes, in order to aid the king to builp 
up and protect his country.” See Chau Li Sect. 18. p. 1 . 

Throughout this work we find, as P. Amiot has told us above, the 
objects of religious worship in the national rites enumerated under 
these three names viz ; Shin celestial gods, K*i terrestrial gods, and 
Kwei human manes. 
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We have no mention made of any officer appointed to superintend 
national rites offered to any class of Beings called tl nor is 
there any mention of any such class among the classes of Beings to 
whom the rites regulated by the tsung peh were offered. Shangti , 
the Ruler on high, is mentioned ; but he comes in under the enum¬ 
eration above mentioned, and as a tien Shin ^ God of Heaven. 

At Sect. 18. p. 2. We read i kih 1% sz pang kwoh kwei Shin K*i, 

VA cS fe 0 if @3 % |$ 75 He (the tsung peh) made use of 
the felicitous rites to serve the Kwei, Shin, K'i i. e. the manes and 
the celestial and terrestrial gods of the country.” The human inaues 
being in this sentence placed first, causes the commentator to notice 
and explain the reason of three different orders in which the worda, 
Shin, K'i, Kwei are written. First, when written Shin, Kwei, K'i, 
celestial gods, human manes, and terrestrial gods, this is to mark the 
distinction of above (celestial) and below (terrestrial). Second, 
when written Kwei, Shin, K'i, this is to mark nearness of relation¬ 
ship, and the manes of ancestors are placed first. Third, when writ¬ 
ten, Shin, K’i, Kwei, this is to mark the degrees of honour in which 
they are respectively held; the Shin, being most honorable, are 
named first, the K'i next, and the Kwei last as the least honorable. 

Thus we see that there are only three classes of Being3 mention¬ 
ed as the objects of national worship in this Ritual, and that the Shin 
are the most honorable of these three. 


Sect. 17. p 1. Text. “ The Emperor appointed an officer of the 
spring, called tsung peh, to command those under him and to super¬ 
intend the national ceremonies in order to aid the King to harmonize 
the state. 

In the commentary called Cliing i the purpose for which 

the national rites were instituted is stated, as follows. “ The Emper¬ 
or appointed the tsung peh to superintend the national rites; these 
rites were to serve the (Shin) gods as the highest (li i sz’ shin wei 
shang,) ); they were also the means where¬ 

by they caused the people of the empire to recompense their root and 
to revert to their origin.’’ 

In the commentary marked Ng&n, we read, “Shun (B. C. 

2169) ordered Peh-i to superintend the three ceremonies : his title 
was called Chih tsung. The men of the Chau dynasty because of 
this, established the officer of the Spring called tsung peh; for celes¬ 
tial gods, terrestrial gods and human manes are the most honorable 
(Beings) in the universe.” 
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Here is the direct testimony we promised. We have seen that 
of the three classes of Beings, worshiped in the national rites, the 
Shin are the most honorable; and now we are directly told that these 
classes are the most honorable in the universe. 

We shall next cite a passage from the Li-ki> another Ritual, pre* 
pared by the scholars of the H&n dynasty, which is also in high esti¬ 
mation among the Chinese : 

IA ki, ti chii gk Ed. Sect. 5. p. 23. In commenting on the 
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tical commentator says, “ In sacrificing to the Ruler pregnant ani¬ 
mals were not used. The reason that, in the border sacrifice, they 
used the three year old bullock was in order to give importance to 
the idea of sincerity, and by the sincerity of the victim manifest the 
sincerity of their heaits. This is the gist of the idea. The celes¬ 
tial god, (t'ien shin) ^ jjjljj is most honorable with whom nothing can 
be compared; therefore, they used the three year old bullock.” 

We have translated the phrase, tien shin of the commen¬ 

tator celestial god , in the singular, as there can be little doubt the 
reference is to the tf, ruler, of the text, a title by which the chief 
god of the Chinese is frequently designated. 

The Reader may recollect that, when the tsung peh was mention¬ 
ed in the quotation from the Shu King, at page 30, v/e were told 
his office was “ to superintend the public Iceremonies and to regu¬ 
late the respect to be paid to both gods (Shin) and men.” 

Here it will be observed, the word Shin is used alone instead of 
the three words, Shin , Ki, Kwei, which we met with in the Chau Li, 
when his office was described. When remarking on another ques¬ 
tion from the Shu King, we said that the word Shin in the phrase, 
“ gods and men,” was evidently used to include all the objects of their 
national worship. The accounts, given above, of the tsung peh’s 
office, from the Chau Li, fully sustaiu our remark. We however 
deem this of so much importance that we shall quote Chinese au¬ 
thority, directly to the point, to sustain this usus loquendi of the 
word Shin. 

Chau Li, Sect. 19. p. 1. Text. “The office of the Lesser tsung 
peh was to superintend and set up the shrines of the national gods.” 
The word Shin alone being here mentioned in the text, as in the case 
of the quotations from the Shu king, and the objects of worship in 
the national rites being generally elsewhere in the Chau Li mentioned 
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under the three names of Shin, K'i, Kwei, gives occasion ta the com¬ 
mentator to make the following remark : “ If we speak of them ( i. 

e. the objects worshiped in the national rites) separately, the t'ien 
Shin , celestial gods, are alone called Shin; but if we speak of them 
collectively, then the Kwei , human manes and JPt, terrestrial gods, 
are both called Shin” 

Thus we see that Shin, while it specially designates the highest 
class of Beings worshiped in the national rites of the Chau dynasty, 
is also used as a general term, including all the objects worshiped 
by that dynasty. 

What more comprehensive term could we desire to use, in waging 
our warfare against polytheism? How admirably does this word 
answer all our wants in translating the First Commandment! What 
higher evidence, than that given above, can be demanded to prove 
that Shin is the generic name for God in Chinese ? 

Can it be affirmed that any other word, in the language, thus 
includes all the objects worshiped in the aational rites of the Chinese ? 

The next point to be proved is, that, the chief god of the Chinese , 
the Being worshiped in the highest sacrifice offered in the state reft- 
gion, is a Shin. 

The proof of this point is very important to sustain our position, 
that Shin is the generic name for God in Chinese, and that this word 
should be used to render Elohim and 6so$. We have seen that the 
Shin are the highest class of Beings worshiped in the national rites 
of the.Chinese; but if it could be proved that the Chinese themselves 
had conceived of a Being higher than any of this class, a Being whom 
they never included in the same genus with the other objects worshiped, 
this would prove the existence of a kind of Monotheistic feature in 
their system: and this fact would be a strong argument against the 
use of the generic name, Shin, to designate Jehovah. If however, 
we clearly prove that the chief god worshiped by the Chinese is dis¬ 
tinctly numbered among this class of Beings, then we conceive the 
highest proof of our position, which can be demanded, will have 
been furnished 

We have ehown above that the Shin are said to be “ the most ho. 
narable Beings in the universe,” and that the “ celestial Shin is most 
honorable, with whom nothing can he compared ; M and might from 
this infer, without danger of mistake, that the highest Being known 
to the Chinese would be included among the class of Beings called 

O O 

Shin. To this inference no objection could be offered ; but we are 
not left to mere inference: the classical books furnish us with clear 
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ami direct testimony on this point, and that in more abundance than 
we can venture to tax the Reader’s patience with. 

Before however proceeding to cite this testimony, we must make 
the reader acquainted with the names of the highest objects worship¬ 
ed in the national rites of the Chinese ; and call his attention to a 
great diversity of opinion which exists among the Chinese of the 
present day, with respect to what is designated by these names; a 
diversity of opinion to which much of the difficulty with which this 
subject is invested is no doubt to be ascribed. 

From the earliest antiquity to the present times, the two highest 

objects of veneration, in the national rites of China, have been called 

ten % heaven and ti JJjl, earth; and to the worship of these two 
objects, a sacrifice called kitiu, offered at the winter and summer 
solstices, has, from time immemorial, been appropriated. 

The question that occurs to every one, upon learning this fact, 
is, Do the Chinese understand, by these words, the visible Heavens 
aud Earth upon which they tread, or are the words used by metono- 
my for the invisible Beiugs, who preside over Heaven and Earth 
respectively ? To this we answer ; [t is conceded on all hands, we 
believe, that the material objects are not the objects of worship; and 
that the words, when used as the names of objects of worship, are 
employed metaphorically. What then is the object definitely design 
nated by the word t'ten ^ heaven, the highest of the objects worship. 

ed in the national rites? 

To this question two different answers may be given, according 
as regard is had to one or the other of two opinions held, by Chinese 
of different sects, on this point. During the Sung dynasty, (about 
A. D. 1100,) there sprung up a sect of Philosophers to whom the 
Romanish Missionaries have given the name of Atheo-politique, and 
to whose views great prominence has been given in all the editions of 
the classical works published during the present dynasty. This sect 
would answer the question, what is meant by t'ien as follows : 
Vim S/ifing ti _t ^, the Ruler on high; and Shang ti is 

li t Jig the rule of order, destiny, fate. 

There is another class, however, who we conceive represent the 
polytheists of China, and the old views of the state religion, as 
presented in the Chau JA (Ritual of the Chau dynasty : B. C. 1100,) 
who answer as follows: The t'ien, worshiped at the winter 
solstice is, t'ien chi shin , ^ jjjljl the god of Heaven, and this 

t'ien chi Shin , % Z if god of Heaven, is Shang it, ±f the 
Ruler on high. 
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It will be observed that, according to both of the opinions, above 
expressed, the word htaven is used metaphorically, and that to Cten 
fs? the title of Shang ti #j^ the Ruler on high is given by both 
parties; but the one party so explain their views as to lead to a mere 
lifeless principle It , which they say, “ neither wills nor wishes, 
act9 nor doeswhile the other party lead us to polytheism, and 
to regard the t'ien chi shin , the Shin of heaven, and 

the ticht K'x ^ the ICi (or Shin, as he is also called,) of 

earth, as the two greatest gods in their pantheon. 

We shall present a few quotations, from the works of several of 
the most distinguished Foreigners who have written on the Chinese 
religion, that the Reader may have a clearer view of what has been 
summarily stated above. 

“The chiefobject of their worship is the Supreme Being, Lord and 
chief Sovereign of all things, which they worshiped under the names 
of Chang Ti (Shdng ti), that is Supreme Emperor f or Tien (or t % ien 
~J^), which, according to the Chinese, signifies the same thing; 
Tien, say the Interpreters, is the Spirit ( Shinl) that presides in hea¬ 
ven , because Heaven is the most excellent toork produced by the first 
cause; it is taken also for the material Heavens, but this depends 
upon the subject to which it is applied.’ 1 Du Halde's History of 
China. Vol. 3. p. 16. 

This is the view Du Halde gives of the second class we have spoken 
of above: of the sect of the Learned he writes as follows. 

“ About the year 1070 was the time when these interpreters (the 
modern Doctors) appeared, who gained a great reputation ; the most 
famous was Tchu tse (Chfi tsz * ^ ^) and Tching tse (Ching tsz 9 
) who published their works under the reign of the sixth 
prince of the family of Sung. Tchu tse distinguished himself so 
greatly, by his capacity, that they rerered him as the prince of 
Learning. Though these authors have been had in esteem for these 
five or six hundred years past, yet they are still looked upon as 
modern authors, especially when compared with the ancient interpre¬ 
ters, who lived fifteen ages before them. These new Doctors pre¬ 
tended that their doctrine was founded on the most ancient of the 
Chinese books, but their explanations were very obscure and full 
of equivocal expressions* that made it seem as though they were afraid 
of rejecting the old doctrine, and yet in reality what they advanced 
was entirely new.” 

“ They give the first principle of all things the name of Tdi kih 

w bich they say is impossible to be explained, being sepa- 
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rated from imperfections of matter, mid therefore can have no appel¬ 
lation agreeable to its nature: however, they compare it to the ridge 
of a house which serves to unite the roof; to the root of a tree ; to the 
axletree of a chariot; to a hinge, on which all things turn ; and they 
affirm it to be the basis And pillar and the foundation of all things, 
it is not, say they, a chimerical Being, like to the vacuum of the 
Bonzes; but it is a real Being, which had existence before all things, 
and yet is not distinguished from them, being the same thing with 
the perfect and the imperfect, the Heaven, the Earth, and the five 
elements, insomuch that every thing may, in a sense, be called Tai 

kih.” 

“ To this same being, which they called Tai kih, they likewise give 
the name of Li; and this, they say farther, joined to matter, is 
the composition of all natural bodies and specificates and distinguishes 
one thing from another. Their reasonings, in points of morality, 
are the same : they call Li that which establishes the reciprocal duty 
between the Prince and the subject, the father and the son, the hus¬ 
band and the wife; they likewise give the name of Lf to the soul, be¬ 
cause it informs the body, and when it ceases to inform it, the Li is 
said to be destroyed; in short, when they have disputed in this unin¬ 
telligible maner concerning the nature of Tai kih and Li, they neces¬ 
sarily fall into atheism, because they exclude every efficient super¬ 
natural cause, and admit no other principle than an inanimate virtue 
or energy united to the matter, to which they give the name Li or 
Tai-kih. 

“ But they find themselves much embarrassed when they would 
fain elude the great number of plain texts, in the ancient books, 
which speak of Spirits (Shin), of justice, of Providence, of a Su¬ 
preme Being, and the knowledge which he has of the secrets of mens’ 
hearts, &c.; for when they endeavour to explain them, in their own 
gross manner, they are certain to fall into fresh contradiction, de¬ 
stroying in one place what they establish in another. 

“ However, if we may credit the testimony of a great number of 
Missionaries, who have spent the chief part of their lives in the Empire, 
and who have gained an exact knowledge of the Chinese affairs by 
means of studying their books, and conversing with men ofthe greatest 
repute for knowledge among them, the truly learned have not given 
way to these mad notions, but have adhered strictly to the texts of 
the ancient Books, without regarding the extravagant notions of these 
modern commentators. 
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“ But, that I may act the part of a faithful historian, I cannot deny 
that some of the Missionaries have been persuaded that all the learn¬ 
ed in the Empire are no better than so many atheists, and that 
whatever declarations the Emperor Cang hi (Kang hi) and others 
have made to the contrary, have been the effect of mere compliance 
or downright dissimulation; for though the above mentioned prince 
averred that, it was not to the visible or material heavens that he off¬ 
ered sacrifice, but to the Lord and Creator of Heaven and Earth and 
all things, he might mean the root and origin of all things, which is 
nothing else but the Li, or celestial virtue, inherent in matter, which 
is, according to the Chinese atheists, the principle of all things.” 

“ Besides, when we read in their books and hear the Chinese 
affirm that Life and Death, Poverty and Riches, and all events in 
general depend on ticn (^) or Heaven; that nothing is done but 
by his order, that he rewards the Good and punishes the Wicked, that 
he cannot be deceived, that he sees all things, hears all things, and 
knows all things, that he penetrates the secret recesses of the heart, 
that he hears the complaints of the good and virtuous, and grants 
their petitions, 6l c.; all these expressions, according to them ought 
to be looked upon as metaphorical, by which they would have the 
people understand that all things happen as if in reality Heaven was 
an intelligent Being. 

P. Pr6inare, in De Guinea* Shu King, p. 49. thus expresses his 

views of the senses in which tien ^ is understood, 

“ II y a done un ciel qui a fait, et un ciel qui a £t£ fait; et puisque le 
Grand homme a fait le ciel et toute9 choses, il faut que le Grand homme soit 
le ciel qui n’a point 6t6 fait, mais qui est la source et la cause de tous les ttres: 
comme dit le Li Ki, le ciel corporel et visible est le symbole du ciel invisi¬ 
ble, co;nine le Tai-Ki mxteriel est une image grossiere du Tai-Ki spirituel, 
qui est la mdme chose que Tai-y ou Punit£.” 

“Hiu Chin, expliquant le caractere yih —dit ces paroles: Au premier com¬ 
mencement la raison subsistait dans Funitt ; e'est elle qui Jit et divisa le ciel et 
la Terre, convertit et perfedionna toutes choses. Cela est clair et formel; et 
puisque e’est la, raison qui a fait le ciel et la terre, et qu’il est cependant vrai 
que le ciel a fait toutes choses il faut necessairement conclure que le carac¬ 
tere Tien a deux sens, et qu’il denote quelquefois l’ouvrage et le plus 
souveat Pouvrien; e’est la grande unit6 que le Choue-ven (Shwo w&n) appelle 
Tao; e’est a cet Esprit (Shin?) auqnel les anciens Empereurs offroient des 
sacrifices, qui n’etoient dOs qu’ an Dieu Souerain.” 

M. Visdelou, in his letter to the cardinals of the Propaganda, 

gives the following account of the views of the Chinese in respect to 
the first principle 
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“ Quant a ce qui regarde le premier principe, voici ce qui dit ce livre 
(Yih King), Tai Ki a engendre deux effigies; ce9 deux effigies out engendr^ 
quatres images, ces quatres images out engendr£ les huit trigrammes de 
Fo-hu 99 “ II faut ici observer soigneusement qu 9 il dit engendrer, et non 
faire. 99 

“ Sea chinois interpretent altegoriquement les deux effigies Yang et Yu 
par les deux matieres, ou la matiere universelle divis^e en deux; mais dans 
le sens propre, elles signifient le ciel et la Terre.” 

“Mais les philosophes exposent plus clairement cet axiome; car voici ce 
qu 9 ils disent sans aucune all6gorie. Le grand comble, Tai Ki, a engendr£ 
le ciel et la Terre; le ciel et la Terre out engendr^ les cinq 616mens ; les 
cinq 616mens out engendr£ toutes choses. Ce m6me axiome est l’abime 
danslequel se sont pr£cipit£s les philosophes quel’ou appelle athto-poliiiques, 
car ils pr£tendent que ce grand conible est la raison primitive, qui, quoique 
sans entendement, ni volut£, est absolument le premier principe de toutes 
choses. Ils veulent que quoique cette raison soit priv£e d’entendement et de vol¬ 
ute elle gouverne pourtant toutes choses, et cela d’autant plus infailliblement 
qu 9 elle agit necessairement Ils pr£tendent enfin, que tout 6mane d’elle, ce 
que ce mot engendre r semble indiquer. Aussi ces Philosophes n’hesitent— 
ils pas de donner & cette raison le titre de dame gouvemaute; et, comme 
Confucius dans le livre canonique des changemens (Yih King) a fait plus 
d’une fois mention du Changti (Shdng Ti) c 9 est-a-dire du Supreme Empereur; 
etduTifffi Ti), c’est-a dire de VEmpereur, et que cependant on ne voit 
nulle part dans ce livre , ni dans les autres , que le Chang ti ait engendrt la 
matiere , c'est-d-dire , le ciel et la Terre; les Philosophes conclurent deld que le 
titre de Chang ti ne peut convenir d la raison primitive , que quand il fagit scute - 
ment du gouvemement de Punivers. Dela vient que plusieure d’entreux 
admettens, outre la raison primitive, un ginie (Shin ?) celeste approprte au 

ciel &c. &c. 9 ’ 

Again: “ Je ne dais pas omettre ici que le tenue de ciel s’entend 
de trois facons; il signifie le grande comble, quelquefois aussi le 
ciel maiAriel; souvent, parmi ceux qui admettent des Genies (Shin) 
dans tous les grands corps du monde, il est employe pour designer 
ce g£nie; ou plutot selon 1’habile Interpret^ qui a fait la concordance 
des quatres livres classiques, le ciel est pristantot pour la raison pri¬ 
mitive, tantdt pour la matiere seule, et tantdt pour la raison primitive 
et la matiere ensemble. 

In the above quotation the Reader has a pretty full ezpost of the 
various views held on this subject by the sects of the Confucian 
School in China. Of the views of the class called athto-politique , 
M. Visdelou thus farther writes: 

“Les philosophes chinois parlent de r^yerer le ciel; mais ils entendent 
par le ciel; la Raison, non pas edit qui fait Phomme et qui n'est point Peffet 
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de eelle Id mais la Raison primitive, qui est la premier principe et la cause 
necessaire de Unites choses. Respecter cette Raison, e’est la suivre; de 

mcme qite Fon respecte le Destin non par les prieres et le honneurs mais en 

se soumettant & ses loix. Les destinies, disent ils, sont marquees par le 

ciel, c’est-4-dire, par la Raison primitive, qui est le premier principe de tous 

les ctres, a la verite clle agit a Faveugle, mais, la m6me n^cessite qui la rend 

aveugle la rend aussi infaillible. C’est elle qui est le Destin en tant qu’ elle 

agit nicessairement, cette doctrine est celle que les missionaries appelleiit 

athto-politique” 

Again: “Les ath6es rigides se raillent communement de tout le gendre 
des Dieux. Comme ils croient que tout est regte par le destin, ils ne laissent 
aucun lieu aux prieres et aux voeux et ne parlent qu’ avec mepris de relig¬ 
ions ou Fon sacrifice.” 

Dr. Medhurst, in his work entitled “China; its state and Propects”, 
thus expresses his views of the Confucian system : 

“ It is strange, however, that while Confucius recommends such 
an excessive veneration for parents, he should have overlooked the 
reverence due to the Father of our Spirits : and while he traced up 
the series, from parents to ancestors, requiring the highest degree of 
honor to be paid to our first progenitors, that he should not have con¬ 
sidered Him from whom all Beings spring, and who is entitled to our 
first and chief regard. But it is a lamentable proof of the depravity 
of the human heart, that so acute, intelligent, vigorous and inde¬ 
pendent a mind should not have traced the generations of men up to 
the great Former of all, and left his followers in the dark as to the 
being , attributes , and perfections of the one living and true God.” 

“ There are, in the works of the Philosopher, some allusions to 
Heaven as the presiding power of nature, and to fate as the deter¬ 
miner of all things, but he does not appear to attribute originality to 
the onc y or rationality to the other; and thus his system remains des¬ 
titute of the main truth which lies at the basis of all truth, viz : the 
being of a self-existent, eternal, all-wise God ” 

Again : “ From these expressions, about “ Heaven,” the “ Supre¬ 
me Ruler,” and the “ principle of order ”, we might infer that the Chi¬ 
nese had some knowledge of the Ruler of the universey and honored 
him as such, were we not baffled by the very incoherent manner in 
whicth they express themselves, and shocked at the propensity to 
materialism which they constantly exhibit.” 

Of Confucius, Dr. Medhurst thus writes. “ This expression,” 
‘equal to heaven,’ is often repeated by the Chinese, with reference 
to Confucius; and there can be no doubt that they mean, thereby, to 
place their favorite sage on a level with the powers of nature, and 
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in fact to deify him. Thus, have these atheistical people deified the 
man, that taught them that matter was eternal and that all existences 
originated in a mere principle .” 

“ In drawing up the foregoing view of Confucius and his system, 
although he does not say so, we presume that Dr. Medhurst followed 
the views of those whom Du Halde calls the modern doctors, and M. 
Visdelou the sect of the Atheo-politique. In his chapter on the 
religions of China, in his work above quoted, Dr. Medhurst makes 
no mention of any other class, among the learned, than atheists, and 
thus sums up the faith of the Confucianists, T6uists, and Budhists. 
“No first cause characterises all the sects, and the supreme, self- 
existent God is scarcely traceable through the entire range of their 
metaphysics; and yet the Chinese manage to combine the apparently 
irreconcilable principles of atheism and polytheism.” Gods many and 
lords many,” are adopted by every sect, and it is more easy to find 
a god than a man in China . Though they account no divinity to be 
eternal , yet they discover a god in every thing.” 

All, who have ever been in China, will confirm the above testi¬ 
mony, as to the multiplicity of the gods worshiped by the Chinese 
people; and they will, we presume, all agree with us as to the fact, 
that these gods are by the people themselves called Shin; so that, 
whatever the atheists may say, we may, from the mass of the people, 
obtain the testimony of the polytheists, as to what is the generic 
name for god in their language. 

To prove that the views of the modern doctors are such as they 
are represented by Du Halde and M. Visdelou above, we shall give 
one or two extracts from the works of Chu tsz , the individual men¬ 
tioned by Da Halde, as the prince of learning, and who has been well 
styled “the Standard of orthodoxy,” with this sect of the learned. 

Chti, tsz's entire works, Sec. 49. p. 4. “ If it be inquired, what 

is meant, when we read in the Shu King, (such sentences as the 
following, viz.) that “ Sh&ng tf confers the due medium (virtuous 
nature) on the people,” that “ heaven is about to impose great duties 
on man;” that “heaven, to protect the people, makes for them 
princes;” that “ heaven, having produced things, treafs them accord¬ 
ing to their capacity; and upon those who do good, it sends down a 
hundred felicities ; and upon those who do ill, it sends down a hundred 
calamities;” that “ when heaven is about to send down some uncom¬ 
mon calamity, it first produces an uncommon man to determine 
it;” in expressions of this kind, is it meant that above the azure 
heavens there really is a ruler who acts thus ; or is it that heaven 
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has no mind ; or is it merely, if we seek the origin (or cause), that 
the Li JJ|J, order is thus (or according to the eternal fitness of 
things is it thus)? I (Chu tsz’) answer: these three points have but 
one meaning, viz. according to (Li) order, or the eternal fitness of 
things it is thus. In the revolutions of the primordial substance 
hitherto, fullness has always been succeeded by decline, and after a 
period of decline there has been one of fullness, just as if things were 
caused to go round in a circle. Tlvre never has been a period of 
decline that was not followed by one of fullness.” 

This language is so clear that there is no mistaking the writer. 

At the 25th page of the same section, we have these words : Ti shi 

h wei chu , “Ruler means that ( h) order or 

destiny is master. 91 

Sentiments, that appear to differ very materially from those pre¬ 
sented in the above extracts, are found in the works of this wri*er ; 
hut we think those above quoted are his real sentiments : he here 
speaks out; and his expressions that look another way are to be ex¬ 
plained by these. Where Chu tsz ’ speaks of IS hang ti as a sovereign 
lord, &,c., dtc., he is expressing himself, we think, according to the 
prevailing sentiments of the polytheists of his day, but his own mean¬ 
ing was Li, destiny. 

We have detained the Reader, from our proofs, a long time by 
these quotations, but we trust he will regard them as well worth a 
careful perusal. We are sure he will find the facts, therein stated, 
of great importance, in forming an opinion on the question submitted 
to him. 


Two important facts clearly appear: viz. that there are, in China, 
atheists and polytheists; and from Dr. Medhurst we learn that the 
mass of the people belong to the latter class : for we can scarcely re¬ 
gard a man as being at the same time an atheist and a polytheist. 

This being the state of things, we cannot hesitate a moment as to 
which of these two classes we shall consult, when inquiring what 
is the generic name for God; for all men will answer with one voice, 
the theists, not the atheists. 

We shall proceed, then, having informed the reader of this diver¬ 


sity of opinion to prove that the t'ien worshiped at the winter 
solstice, is not the visible heavens, but is the T*ien chi Shin, 

g° d or gods of heaven, and that this T*ien chi Shin X z 
is called Shang ti , the Ruler on high. 

We said above that the most solemn sacrifice, offered in the na- 
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tional rites, is called kidu and that this is offered to Tien 
heaven, and to Tt % Earth. 

In Kdnghi's Dictionary we have the following definition of the 
word kidu. “ The name of a sacrifice. At the winter solstice, heaven 
is sacrificed to at the Southern kidu or border; and at the summer 
solstice, earth is sacrificed to at the northern kidu or border; there¬ 
fore the sacrifice to heaven and Earth is callen kidu. 

In the Pei IVan Yun-fh, the great Thesaurus prepared by the 
same scholars that made the Imperial Dictionary, in the reign of 
K&nghl, we are told who the objects of worship are when Tien ^ 

and Ti are thus sacrificed to in the kidu They quote the 


Ritual of the Tsin p dynasty, about A. D. 350, in explanation of 
phrase t'ien kidu ^ the kidu sacrifice to heaven. The words 
are as follows : t*itn kidu so /si, yueh hwang t'ien chi shin ; ti kidu so 

tsi, yueh hwang ti chi k'i; ^ pjf 0 ie "7^ Ml 

^JJ Jr) ^ ijjt jjij^ » “ That which is sacrificed to in the 

Cien kidu (sacrifice to heaven) is called the god (sAin) of Imperial 
Heaven ; that which is sacrificed to in the ti kidu (sacrifice to Earth) 
is called the god (k'i) of Imperial Earth.” 

We have translated hwang t'ien chi shin, |f§ in the 

singular “ god of Imperial Heaven,” though there is nothing in the 
sentence itself to decide whether the word Shin is singular or plural; 
the reason that we here regard it as singular is that this Shin of 
heaven is called Shdng ti, and there can be but little doubt, we sup¬ 
pose, that the title Shdng ti, “ ruler on high,” is generally applied to a 
single Being: though we have the authority of Chu tsz’ for saying that 
all the Shin of heaven are collectively called Shdng ti, the ruler or 
rulers ou high. He makes this remark when commenting on the 
kidu teh sang section of the Li Ki : his object is to explain why 
Jlau-tsih, the ancestor of the Chau dynasty, was paired with heaven, 
in the kidu sacrifice. The reason assigned is, that as heaven is the 
root of all things, so an ancestor is the root of his posterity. For 
this reason, Hautsih was paired with heaven in the sacrifice at the 
winter solstice, and Wan wang (the first monarch of the Chau dy¬ 
nasty) was paired with Shdngti at the sacrifice in the ancestral tem¬ 
ple called Ming-tang ; after having stated these matters, he says, 
Shdng ti, tsih t'ien yb ; tsu t'ien chi shin rh yen chi, tseh wei 

M shang ti Jl ijjjf, ^ ^ % Z. tflP IS S' Z- 

ail m z i w- Skiing- ti is the same as heaven ; if* we collect 
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the gods of heaven and name them, then we call them Shung ti, ruler 
on high,” i. e. “ if we speak of the gods of heaven collectively, wo 
call them Shang tl," in other words, the title Shdng tx is sometimes 
given to all the gods of heaven collectively, as well as to the chief god. 

The Chinese student will find many instances where t'ien, heaven 
is used in the same way, for all the celestial Shin. 

The point, we are now discussing, viz : that the tien shin, 7c 
god or gods of heaven, and not the material Heavens, was the object 
to whom the kidu sacrifice was offered, is so important that we shall 
trouble the reader with additional proofs: 

LI ki, Imperial Edition, sect. 36 p 1 . In the text we read : “ In 
the kidu (the sacrifice to heaven) the three year old bullock was 
used, in the shit and tsih (the sacrifice to the gods of the land and 
grain) 9 full grown ox was used.” 

The reason of this distinction in the victims, was to honour heav¬ 
en more than the gods of the land and grain, for, says the commenta¬ 
tor, “ when the essence of a thing is brought forward, the smaller it 
is the better. 

Commenting on the text above cited, Rung Slii Yungtah ILR; 
, says “ The god of Heaven (Pien Shin ) is most ho¬ 

norable and (a Being) with whom nothing can be compared; there¬ 
fore (in the kidu, sacrifice) they used the three year old bullock; 
the meritorious services of the gods of the land and grain extend to 
inen, and men rely upon these meritorious services, therefore they 
sacrifice the full grown ox to them by way of recompense.” 

Here we have direct testimony to the fact, that, the god (Shin) 
of heaven, who is beyond comparison the most honorable of all 
Beings, is the object worshiped in the kidu sacrifice. 

Commenting on the same passage Chaushi Sii, 

scholar of the Sung dynasty, who wrote before the time of Chu tsz’ 
says, “ When we speak of the Kidu sacrifice, the Shin, god or gods 

of Heaven ( t'ien shin, and the K'i, god or gods of Earth ” 

(are meant). In the preface of the Book of Odes, Hdu T'ien 

Yd ch'ing ming ^ jjjj, section, it is said, in the 

Kidu they sacrifice to Heaven and Earth. In the Shu King it is 

said, “ the victims used at the Kidu sacrifice were two bullocks; for 

one was used at the southern Kidu or border, to sacrifice to the 

Shin, god or gods of Heaven (t'ien shin, and one was 

used at the Northern Kidu or border, to sacrifice to the K't, god or 

gods of E irth ; thus for both the god (Shin) of Heaven and the god 

(K'O of earlh ilwy used the three year old bullock.” 
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The reader will observe that in this last quotation, the words 
Shin and K'i are translated as either singular or plural; m the ori¬ 
ginal there is nothing to mark the number. For our purpose, it is 
not a matter of the slightest importance, whether the word Shin, in 
passages similar to the one above quoted, is considered as in the 
singular or plural: let it be either, and these quotations furnish 
clear and positive testimony to the fact, that, the object or objects 
worshiped at the winter solstice, the most solemn and highest sacri¬ 
fice ever offered in China, is a Being or Beings called Shin. 

We have seen above that by T'ien, Heaven, and Shangti , the 
Ruler on high, all parties agree that the same thing or Being is 
referred to. 

Another method, therefore, of proving that the object worshiped 
in the Kiau sacrifice, is not the material Heavens, but an invisible 
Being—a Shin , —is to shew that this sacrifice is offered to Shang ti 
and that Shang ti is a title given to the chief Shin or god. 

In the Chung Yung tp the second of the “ Four Books/’ 
we read; “The rites of the Kiau and Shit are the means whereby 
we serve Sh£ng ti, the Ruler on high, and (as the Commentator 
adds) the sovereign of Earth.” 

On this passage, the Commentator says, “ In the Kiau they sacri¬ 
fice to Heaven and in the Shit they sacrifice to Earth; that the 
sovereign of Earth is not mentioned is owing to brevity of style.” 

We see here the Commentator regards Shang ti as the same as 
IPien, Heaven. 

Another Commentator gives us the following explanation of the 
sacrifices Kiau and Shit, Yen kiau tseh tung t % ien shin , yen shi£ tseh 

,ung ti k'i § £|J gl| ^ Ptl. f ft M fa JtS “ lf 

we speak of the Kiau then (all) the celestial gods ( Shin) are includ¬ 
ed, and when we speak of the Shit, theu all the terrestrial gods 
(K l x) are included.” 

Here we see again that the objects worshiped in the Kiau are 
the T'iew Shin , gods of Heaven. This commentator either regards 
Shang ti as a title given to all the T *ien Shin , or regards the indivi¬ 
dual Being to whom this title is given as included in their number. 

As the fact is so well known that the Kiau sacrifice is offerred to 

Shang ti , 

more time upon it, but proceed to prove that Shang ti is called a 
Shin , and is included among the class of Beings worshiped under 
that name. 


having cited one proof of this fact, we will not occupy 
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In the Wu King Tung <*; ^ i a, quoted in the Yuen 
Kien Lui Han, ^ gfcj we read 1'ien Shin chi td cht, yueh 
hau t*ien Shdng ti; yih yueh t'itn hwang td ti; yih yueh tai yih : 

R /£> u The greatest of the celestial gods (Tien Shin) is 
called Expansive Heaven, the Ruler on high. # He is also called 
the celestial, august, great Ruler ; also the Great one.” 

In the Pai Pien quoted in the work above mentioned we 

meet with the following : Hau Han Hidu wan ti, t t f ien hwang td tx 9 
wu ti , wei luh tsung; yu i wei tang, ho chi? Chau Li x yen sz' hau 
t % ien Shang ti , tseh yen sz* tsaisz' t i ien 9 puh shuhpieh shin; yu sz'fuh 
sz' hdu t % ien Shang ti , td If id 'rh mien 9 sz' wu ti yih ju chi; hau 
t'ien Shdng ti nai peh shin chi tsun ; tsung chi ( yd. ^ ^ 

^-0 K M. *. a t> t-fa =£> 

M M Vi. m ^ li L f.Ft'l Ii SB {6it a.* 


Si 



fifties# 










We translate hdu t'ien shdng ti 9 


* We translate hdu t'ien shdng ft, * ± 44 Expansive Hea¬ 

ven, the Ruler on high,” and not 14 The Supreme Ruler of the Expansive 
Heavens,” as the phrase is usually translated. The reason is, that T’ien and 
Shang ti being only, the first the name, and the second the title given to the 
same Power, T’ien and Shang tf must be construed in apposition, as we can¬ 
not regard a Power as the Ruler of itself. Commenting on the text, f yen sz' 

sz hdu tien shdng t{, VX ilfil jjiE jfiE H -t tfCbauU.ec. 18 , 

page 2, Ching tsz’ says, tien yll ti yih ye, tien yen kt ti, ti yen hi chu , 

— Tien (Heaven) and 

Ti (the Ruler) are the same. (The name) Heaven refers to its (the Ruling 
Power’s) substance, and (the title) ti the Ruler refers to its ruling.” 

This explanation takes no notice of the qualifying words 44 Hdu ” 41 Expan¬ 
sive,” and 4< Shdng" “on high,” and simply tells us that Tien and Ti , in the 
phrase quoted above from the Chau Li, are the same, from which we must 
infer that they are in apposition. 


The meaning of these words “Hdu” and “Shdng," are thus 

explained by Chingshl Ngoh, , when commenting on the same 

passage of the Chau Lf. He says, { hi k'i chi hdu hnv, ku yueh hdu t'ien; { 


hi chti wei hu shdng, ku yueh shdng ii, at 



Z & & ft 0 


£ K * ± An 2 .b ft B ± # , 44 Because of the im¬ 
mensity of its substance, we call it (thp ruling Power) Expansive Heaven ; 
because its ruling seat is on high, we cull it (the Power above called Expan¬ 
sive Heaven) Sli.»ng ti, t e. the Killer on high.” 
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The Emperor Hiu Wan of the after Han dynasty supposed that the 
celestial, august, great Ruler and the five Rulers were the six 
venerated objects (to whom Shun sacrificed): his idea was correct. 
Why so? In the Chau Li we read, that they used the pure offering 
to sacrifice to Expansive Heaven, the Ruler on high, thus in the pure 
offering they offered a sacrifice to heaven (alone), it did not belong 
to any other god (Shin); and (we read) also that the officer when 
sacrificing to Bright Heaven, the Ruler on high, wore the great fur 
robe and imperial cap, and that in sacrificing to the five Rulers he 
wore the same dress: Expansive Heaven, the Ruler on high, is the 
most Honorable of all the gods (literally hundred Shin); this is the 
meaning of the venerated objects.” 

In the Shi King, Si&u Ye, Ching Yueh, JEJ section, p. 21, 
we are expressly told that, “ ShSng ti is the god of Heaven,” Shdng 
ti t*ien chi shin yk, 

Li Kx f Imperial Edition, section, 8 p. 15., We read T*ien shin 
yd luh; tsi chi yih sui yd kin; hdu t'ien shdng tl, tung chi tsi chi, 

»•* *'• X i) Z — i*t ii X -k 

tH “The celestial gods (Shin) are six, they 
are sacrificed to nine times in a year: Expansive Heaven, the 
Ruler on high, who is sacrificed to at the Winter solstice, is the first 
and then follow the, wit ti Five Rulers. We have the same 

statement repeated in the commentary on the Chau Li section 22nd 
p. 30. Nothing can be more distinct and formal than these state¬ 
ments. 


5. In Mencius, Edition called Sz* Shit Pti chu pi chi, f& 

, Vol. 6. p. 29.we read, " If the ugliest person were 
to practise fasting and bathing, he could then sacrifice to Sh&ng ti." 
The critical note says. “ Shdng ti is the most honorable of all the 
gods (Shin),” Shdng ti chi tsun chi shin . 

This says, as plainly as language can, thal, Shdng ti is the most 
honorable one of the class of Beings called Shin. 

Tdi Yk Yun Han, ® 


l ' 1 

‘ a • 



. Ode p. 12. Text, hdn hi td shin &c., 
, &c. “ The drought is great and the heat intense. 
We have not ceased to offer sacrifices, from the kiau sacrifice (to 
Heaven and Earth) to that presented in the ancestral temple. To 
the gods above (celestial), to the gods below (terrestrial), we have 
made offerings and interred their victims. There is not a god (Shin) 
tee have not honored: Hautsih (our ancestor) is not able and Shdng 
ti does not come down to our relief.” 
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A critical note says, “ Shin in the phrase, * there is not a god 
(Shin) we have not honored,' only refers to those worshiped in the 
kidu and in the ancestral temple, for the sacrifices constantly offered 
were only those at the kidu border of the country, and in the ances¬ 
tral temple.” We have seen, in a previous part of this paper, that 
Heaven, or Shdng tl and Earth, were worshiped in the kidu. The 
worship of these is here included in the single word Shin and ns the 
author of the critical note plainly implies all the Beings constantly 
sacrificed to. 

The Commentator says; “ In the kidu they sacrifice to the celes¬ 
tial and terrestrial gods; and then gives us this explanation of the 
whole:” The Poet means that Hnutsih (his ancestor) wished to 
rescue them from the calamities of the drought, but was not able. 
He mentions Hautsih because of his nearness of kin, and the Ruler, 
because he was the most houorable ( Shin addressed). 

The Commentator here, evidently, intends to account for the fact 
that, although all the gods of Heaven and Earth are sacrificed to, 
yet the poet only notices the failure of Shdng ti and Huutsih to 
answer their prayers; the reason is, he, says, that one is the relation 
of the parties praying, and the other, the most honorable of the class 
of Beings addressed. 

The paraphrase is very full and makes it unmistakeably plain, that 
the Shin, (which occurs in the phrase, ‘there is not a god we have 
not honored,’) is used, as the general name of all the Beings worship¬ 
ed on the occasion of this great public calamity. It is as follows : 
“ The drought is very great, and the heat most intense and burns to 
such a degree as to cause sickness among the people. 1, because 
of the people’s distress, seek assistance from (Shin) the gods. To 
evert/ one that can be sacrificed to, l have not ceased to mke offer¬ 
ings, from the kidu in which I sacrificed to the gods of Heaven and 
Earth, to the ancestral temple where I sacrificed to my ancestors; 
whether looking to those above I sacrificed to the celestial (gods), or 
looking to those below I sacrificed to the terrestrial (gods); whether 
at the commencement of the sacrifice I offered up the ceremonies 
due to them, or the sacrifice ended, I interred their victims;—for 
there is not a god (Shin) to whom I have not exhausted the way of 
honoring and reverencing him. Now of the gods (Shin), of the anees. 
tral temple, t here is none more to be honbred than Hautsih : although 
he has never failed to enjoy my offerings, still bis strength is not suffi* 
cient to overcome the calamity; of the gods (Shin) sacrificed to in 
the kidu sacrifice there is none more to be honored than Shdng ti, his 
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strength sufficient to overcome the calamity, but he still does not 
enjoy (or favorably receive) my offerings.” 

We desire to call the Reader’s attention particularly to this quota¬ 
tion from the Book of Odes; for we think it would of itself, if we had 
no other evidence, fully sustain our position, that Shin is the generic 
name for God in Chinese. We have here an occasion of deep dis¬ 
tress, a great public calamity; man is made to feel his weakness; 
he calls on his gods for aid. Surely this is the occasion on which to 
learn the name given to the whole class of Beings worshiped , if the 
Chinese have such a word. We find, in this ode, the plainest evidence 
that they have the generic name we seek for, and that this name is 
Shin ; and the Poet himself and all his Commentators, not only use 
Shin as the general name of all the Beings worshiped, but also 
expressly tell us that Shdng ti the chief god is one of this class. 

We have more than a hundred references to passages, in the clas¬ 
sical books, now before us, in which Shdng ti is either directly called 
a Shin or indirectly referred to as a Shin. We shall not, however, 
cite them for fear of wearying the Reader’s attention; more evidence, 
on this point, could not increase his conviction that Shdng ti is a 
Shin. The quotations, given above, state this so directly and clearly, 
that he must either conclude the writers I have quoted, know no¬ 
thing of the matter, or that the fact is as I have stated it, viz. that 
the chief god of the Chinese is by them included among the class of 
Beings called Shin. 

We shall, therefore, give only one more quotation to prove this 
point. Yen tsz' thus addresses Duke II wan : if the chaplain were to 
speak the truth, he would blame your highness severely ; but should 
he screen and hide your faults, he would be attempting to deceive the 
Ruler on high. If the Ruler on high be a god (Shin) then he can¬ 
not be deceived, but if he be not (Shin) a god it would be of no use to 
pray to him” 

Here we are not only told that Shdng ti is a Shin f but what is 
still more to our purpose, viz : that it is of no use to pray to any Be¬ 
ing who is not a Shin. 

We cannot conclude this second division of our subject without 
referring once more to the ritual of the Chau dynasty : for we rely 
much upon the evidence this work affords us, that all the Beings 
worshiped in the national rites were included in one of the three 

classes called Shin , K'i } and Kwei. 

The evidence cited above was derived from a consideration of the 
duties of the Tsung peh , the chief Baron, who superintended the ua- 
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tioual sacrifices. We shall now, by a reference to the office of the 

td chtth Great Chaplain, shew that the prayers used in the 
national worship, were all addressed to the Skin, K* t, Kwei , and prove 
from the Commentators, that the chief god of the Chinese is includ¬ 
ed among the Beings contained in this enumeration. 

The duties of this office are thus described in the 25th section of 
the Chau Li : The Great Chaplain superintends (the offering up of) 
the six forms of prayer to serve the Kwei , Shin , K t i > to pray for 
happiness, and to entreat constant purity. The first prayer is called the 
Shun chuh; 2d The Nien chuh ; 3d Keih chuh; 4th The Hwa 
chuh; 5th The Lui chuh ; 6th The Kieh chuh. 

The first question to be here asked is, to whom are these prayers 
addressed? The second is, what are the blessings, to obtain which, 
these prayers were offered ? 

To the first question we answer, these prayers, we find from the 
text arc addressed to the three classes of Beings called severally Kwei , 
Shin and K'i. Who are included in these general names? The 
Commentators tell us 1st. in general terms; that,“ the six forms of 
prayer were used at the lciau t when they sacrificed to Heaven, and 
Earth, and to the gods of the land and grain : and at the sacrifices 
offered in the ancestral temple.” Thus we see all the objects, us¬ 
ually worshiped by the Chinese in their national rites, are included ; 
for, as the Commentator on the book of odes has told us above, “the 
Sacrifices constantly offered, were only those of the Icidu and of the 
ancestral temple.” Secondly, we are told particularly, that the nien 
chuh, the annual prayer, the second form mentioned above, was used 
“ to pray to Sh&ngtf and the gods of the land and grain for the be¬ 
stowal of grain.” 

Secondly. What are the blessings for which these prayers were 
offered ? The Commentators answer: The first prayer was for a 
prosperous, plentiful year; 2d, was to pray for constant purity; 3d, 
was for happiness and felicitous omens; 4th, was to escape calami¬ 
ties and war; 5th, was for favorable winds and seasonable rain, 
6th was a prayer to remove far from them their sins and sicknesses. 

Another Commentator, explaining the fifth prayer, makes the fol¬ 
lowing observation: “ The men of the olden time, if they obtained 
blessings, were sure to ascribe the merit to (Shin) the gods.” 

The duties of the Great Chaplain are thus further described, in 
the next sentence of the text. 

“ He superintends the offering up of the, luh fr?, jjjjjsix 
supplications to harmoni/c the Kuu.i , Shin. ICi. The 1st was call- 
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ed Lui; 2d Tsau ; 3d Ktcei ; 4th Ying ; 5th Ching; and the 6th 
was called Shtooh. 

The Commentator explaining the word ki, jjj^, says, it is the 

same as o|J to«, to cry out. “ It means,” he says, “ that because 
they had calamities they cried out and informed the gods {Shin) to 
beg for happiness.” " 

These services are thus explained by the Commentators. The 
first, Lui, is said to be a sacrifice to Sh&ng tf; The 2d, Tsau, is a sacri¬ 
fice to ancestors; the 4th, Ying, is thus explained; “with respect 
to the gods (Shin) of the sun, moon and stars, should there be un¬ 
timely snow, thunder, wind and rain, this sacrifice, called Ying , was 
offered to them ; and with respect to the gods (Shin) of the hills and 
marshes, when there was calamity from floods or drought, plague, 
or pestilence, then the sacrifice called Ying was offered to them.” 

Here again we see that Shang tl, the chief god, is specially men¬ 
tioned as one of the Shin to whom these services were offered. It 
is also plain, from the above extracts, that the (Shin) gods were in¬ 
voked in all times of calamity and that from them all kinds of bless¬ 
ings were sought by prayer. Among the calamities, from which de¬ 
liverance was prayed for, the Header’s attention is called to the fast, 
that, sins and sicknesses are specially mentioned. 

3. The conclusion we draw, from the facts proved above is: that 
the class of Beings called Shin being the highest class worshiped by 
the Chinese , must be regarded as the gods of China , and Shin as the 
generic name for God in the Chinese language. 

Every tljing here depends upon the sense in which the word God 
is used. If the word God is understood to mean, a self-existent, 
eternal, almighty Being, the Creator of heaven and earth, &c., as 
this word is usually defined by Christians, we are quite aware that 
our premises do not warrant the conclusion we have drawn from 
them, viz : that Shin means God. But we are not contending that 
Shin means the true God, or was ever used by the Chinese to de¬ 
signate such a Being as the one described above On the contrary, 
we are full pursuaded they have no knowledge of a self-existent, 
eternal, almighty Being, who created heaven and earth ; and we un¬ 
derstand this point to be distinctly admitted bv those who oppose 
the use of Shin to reuder into Chinese. We only maintain that 
Shin is the generic or apellative name of God in Chinese, that it 
means god “ in the sense of heathen nations,” that it answers todsos 

and Deus as those words were used by Greek and Roman ploytheists. 
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Although we admit that the word Shin is never used by the Chi¬ 
nese to designate the self-existent almighty Being who made heaven 
and earth, still we contend that the highest Being, they have ever 
conceived of, is included in the class called Shin. 

As so much depends here upon the meaning attached to the word 
God, we shall sustain the propriety of the sense, in which we use 
the phrase, “ generic name for God/ 1 by the citation of a few of the 
highest authorities on this subject. 

Cudworth thus defines the pagan notion of the word God. He says: 

“ This is that, which seems to be essentially included in the 
pagan notion of the word god or gods, when taken in general (i. e. 
generically), namely a respect to religious worship . Wherefore a 
god, in general , according to the sense of pagan theists, may be thus 
defined: “ An understanding Being superior to men, not originally 
derived from senseless matter and looked upon as an object for 
men’s religious worship .” Cudworth's Intel. System Vol. 1. p. 373. 

Mosheim thus expressed his views, of what constitutes polytheism 
and the meaning of the word god, in the sense of polytheists. 

“ In order to arrive at a clear view of the matter, it ought to be 
determined in the first instance, what is meant by “ believing in the 
existence of many gods.” In my opinion, he alone believes in a 
plurality of gods, who not only admits the existence of many Beings 
more powerful, more noble, and more excellent than mankind, but 
inculcites that men ought to pay a certain homage and offer sacri¬ 
fice to these Beings. For we are not to rank any one among the 
worshipers of many gods who simply supposes many Beings to exist 
far superior to men in power, strength, wisdom and other attributes. 
For in that case all Christians, who, agreeably to sacred writ, be¬ 
lieve in the existence of God’s messengers or angels would have to 
be included in this class. There must be superadded an opinion, 
that it is the duty of all men to propitiate these natures with divine 
worship and ceremonies.” Dr. J. L. Mosheim. Notes on Cudworth , 
vol. 2. p. 80. 

We shall only add to the above the opinion of Waterland : 

“The pagans, though they professed generally (as is well known 
to the learned) one only supreme God , looking upon all the rest as 
subordinate ministers of the one supreme, yet stand charged with 
polytheism by the Jews, by the ancient Christians, and by the com¬ 
mon consent of mankind. Thus Jupiter and Mercury (though one 
was supposed a subordinate minister of the other) were, by the Ly- 
caoniaas, spoken of in the plural number as gods; that is, two gods. 
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Acts 14: 11,12. And this hns been the common way of speaking, 
in all the writers I have rnet with, sacred or profane, ancient or 
modern. But what if the customary usage of language had been 
otherwise : does this writer imagine the dispute is only about a name? 
To extricate this matter, polytheism may be considered either in a 
stricter or larger sense : it may either signify the belief of more gods 
than one, in the proper sense of necessarily existing, supreme, &,c., 
(in which sense, there have been few, very few polytheists: the 
pagans themselves, generally, were not polytheists in this sense; or 
it may signify the receiving of more gods than one, in respect of 
religious worship , whatever opinion of these gods they may other¬ 
wise have. It is this kind of polytheism which the first Command¬ 
ment has chiefly respect to , and it is the same that Pagans, Arians, 
and Socinians stand justly charged with. Should any man alter the 
name, the thing would be the same still.” Water land! s Works , vol. 
2. p. 19,20. 

We see then, according to these writers, that an intelligent Being 
superior to man, who is made an object of religious worship , must 
be regarded as a god, in the sense in which this word is understood 
by pagans. We suppose it will not be denied that this is the sense 
in which the word E/ohim is to be understood in the second clause 
of the First Commandment. 

We shall now recapitulate some of the chief points proved, in the 
preceding part of this Essay, that the Reader may'see how fully the 
Shin answer all the requirements of these definitions. 

We have seen that in the time of Shun B. C. 2169, there was an 
officer appointed to attend to the three ceremonies, used in the na¬ 
tional worship, and that the three classes of Beings worshiped, in 
these national rites, w'ere called respectively Shin , Kwei , and K*i. 
That under the Shang dynasty, B. C. 1710, according to the speech 
of E-yun , these same three classes of Beings were worshiped; that 
according to the Ritual of the Chau dynasty, the objects then (B. C. 
1100) worshiped were designated by the same names, viz: Shin , K* t, 
and Kwei . We learned further, from this Ritual, that the Beings 
belonging to these three classes are “the most honorable in the uni¬ 
verse, M and that of these three classes, to all of whom religious wor¬ 
ship was offered , the class called Shin is the most honorable; that the 
single word Shin is used alone, as appears from the phrase “ gods and 
men,” from the Ode quoted, and from the express declaration of the 
Commentator, to include all the members of the three classes and in¬ 
deed every object of religious worship. We have seen that the object 
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worshiped in the kitiu Sacrifice, at the winter solstice, the most 
solemn and highest sacrifice ever offered in China, is “ the Shin 
(God) of imperial heaven;” and that the chief god of the Chinese, 
whether designated by his name T*ien , “ Heaven,” or by his title 
Sitting ti, “Ruler on high,” is expressly included among the class of 
Beings called Shin. 

These facts, it appears to us, fully warrant the conclusion we 
have drawn from them, viz : “ that the class of Beings ca'led Shin, 
being the highest class worshiped by the Chinese, must be re¬ 
garded as the gods of China, and Shin as the generic name for God 
in the Chinese language.” 


Art. IV. Revision of the Chinese version oj the New Testament: 

proceedings of the delegates, from the General Committee of 

Protestant missionaries assembled at Shanghai. 

In the summer of 1843 a meeting of the Protestant missionaries to 
the Chinese was convened at Honkong, to take preliminary steps in or¬ 
der to secure a Revised Edition of the New Testament in the Chinese 
language. See the minutes of that meeting in the Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory for September of that year. As a part and in furtherance of the 
plan then adopted, five delegates met in Shanghai last June. These 
were the Rev. Drs. Medhurst and Boone, of Shanghai; the Rev. 
Mr. Lowrie from Ningpo; the Rev. John Stronach from Amoy ; the 
Rev. Dr. Bridgman from Canton. Haviug assembled, they entered 
immediately on the important work assigned them. In due course, 
the revision of the translation of the original word for God came 
under consideration. In the versions that had been made by Drs. 

Morrison,Milne, and Marshman, the word Qcoe had been translated 

_ § _ .• 

by Shin )Jjlp ; in the revised version before the delegates, instead o 1 
Shin, the term Shting-ti ± ft was used. The subject being in 

due course now' brought before the Committee of delegates by their 
Chairman it was proposed, by Dr. Bridgman, to adopt the former 
rendering, and use Shin and not Shting-ti. This proposition was 
seconded and supported by both Dr. Boone and Mr. Lowrie, while 
by the other delegates, Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Stronach, Shtingti or 
Ti alone, was preferred. A discussion accordingly ensued, and was 
continued for two or three days orally, when it was unanimously re¬ 
solved to enter on a more formal investigation of the subject, by redu¬ 
cing the arguments for the respective terms to writing. 

In these investigations more than four months were occupied, and 
a large amount of information from the Chinese Classics and other 
standard writings was brought together. Still the delegates were 
unable to agree, regarding the word that ought to be used ; accor¬ 
dingly thev resolved, after having first recorded their votes by sta- 

V * ' • 
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tior.s, to proceed with the work of revision, leaving the word untrans¬ 
lated—allowing time, however, for the advocates of the respective 
terms to prepare and submit their views to the public, or to those 
most directly concerned iu this question. 

By the above resolution it would seem—if we rightly understand 
the case—that the settlement of the question, what word shall be used 
for God in the Chinese version of the New Testament , is now thrown 
back upon the General Committee, i. e. the whole body of Protestant 
Missionaries in China. 

The day fixed upon, by the committee of delegates, to resume the 
work of revision, was the first Monday in January 1848. 

In another article, of our present number, will be found the first 
part of an Essay advocating the use of Shin as the generic name of 
God in Chinese and as the proper word for rendering 6s in the 
New Testament. 

As this question is a very grave one, and hitherto cumbered with 
serious difficulties, we have repeatedly called attention to it, and invi¬ 
ted discussion; having our pages open for arguments on either side. 
This we continue to do, and trust that the true merits of the ques¬ 
tion will in due time appear, and lead to a satisfactory conclusion of 
the whole mutter. 






Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: execution of murderers; public meeting at 
Hongkong; revenue and expenditure; officia' appointments. 

The following extract and notices are borrowed from the China Mail. Be¬ 
sides the murderers already executed, eleven others, it is said, are reserved for 
decapitation, strangulation, military slavery and banishment for life, after refer¬ 
ence to the Criminal Board. 

The only thing officially announced is the execution of four of the criminals, 
and the assurance that others are undergoing examination, and will suffer the 
severest punishment. Last evening two mandarins waited upon Sir John 
Davis to announce that four of the villagers had been convicted, and would be 
decapitated in the morning at HwAngchuhki. The Chinese were anxious 
that some other place should be fixed upon, and it is said proposed the execu¬ 
tion ground below Canton; but His Excellency resolved that the expiation 
should be made and the example set where the crime had been committed, 
and in the presence of persons deputed by himself, and as many of the foreign 
community as chose to attend. The H. C. Steamer Pluto was ordered to be 
in read iness at daybreak, for the purpose of conveying the secretary to the 
Superintendent of Trade, the Vice-Consul, and the Interpreter to the Consul¬ 
ate, along with thirty men and three officers of the 85th Regiment. They 
arrived at Hwangchuhki about half-past 7 o’clock, where the Chinese soldiers 
were found drawn up on the level common before the Hall of Ancestors. Our 
own handful of soldiers, augmented by a few seamen, having landed and 
formed, and the mandarins, among whom were Tung the Kwdngchaufil 
and others of importance, having received the deputation with every mani¬ 
festation of cordiality, and conducted them to the prefect’s barge, Mr. Secretary 
Johnson gave them to understand that he could not then accept their proffer¬ 
ed hospitality, as he came on important business, and the sooner it was proceed¬ 
ed with the better; upon which Tung immediately gave the order in a single 
word, and with starring rapidity one of the number was run out from one of 
the boats. He seemed a stout, decently attired peasant. His hands were tied 
behind his back, and his mouth was gagged. Having been shoved forward 
about thirty or forty yards from the shore he fell or was thrown on his knees 
in the open space between the English and Chinese soldiers, and his hound 
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arms being elevated so as to cause him to stoop, the executioner raised his 
long heavy blade, and at one blow the head was rolling on the ground, the 
ghastly trunk tumbling on the other side. The other three were hut repeti¬ 
tions of the first,except that the last and youngest seemed to make an involun¬ 
tary effort at resistance. The whole was done so quickly, that two gentlemen 
from the Pluto who followed the officials in another boat, did not arrive till 
the attendants were lifting the corpses into their coffins. 

The number of Chinese soldiers was estimated about four hundred, and be¬ 
sides those on the ground, small guards were stationed at the entrances to the 
village, and beyond the triumphal arch, crowds of villagers weie observed, 
sufficient to set at defiance their own ill-appointed military, if they really are 
so brave as the placards issued by them, or in their names, declare them to be. 
Having quietly suffered a disgraceful execution to take place before their an¬ 
cestral temple, at the instance and in the presence of the hated English, it 
may be doubted whether they are beyond the control of the authorities. 


Public Meeting. 

Pursuant to notice given in the Colonial Church on Sunday last, a Public 
Meeting was held in the Church on Wednesday afternoon, I! th instant, for 
the purpose of forming District Committees in this Colony of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Afler the objects of these two venerable institutions, the oldest Religious 
Societies in existence (the former having been established in |(j*J3, and the 
latter in 1701) had been pointed out by the Rev. V. Stanton and the Rev. S. 
Banks, the following Resolutions were proposed and unanimously adopted, 
viz:— 

1st, That it is very desirable to form in Hongkong a District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in order to collect and 
transmit information to the Parent Society respecting the best means of pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge in this Colony ; to establish, enlarge, or super- 
intend schools; to supply settlers and natives with Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
other publications circulated by the Society ; to promote translations of the 
Scriptures and Liturgy into the language of the country ; and lastly, to make 
collections in aid of the Society’s Funds. 

2d, That the following individuals be requested to form the Committee, 
viz:—The Rev. Vincent Stanton; the Rev. Samuel Banks; Lieut-Colonel 
Pliillpotts, R. E. ; C. B. Hillier, Esq.; R. D. Cay, Esq.; Archd. Campbell, 
Esq ; H. St IIill. Esq. O. S.; T. D. Neave, Esq.; Rev. S. W. Steedinan, 
Secretary ; Henry Dickinson, Esq., Treasurer; with power to add to their 
numbers. 

3d, That His Excellency the Governor be requested to become Patron of 
this Society. 

The Meeting then proceeded to pass the following Resolutions in regard to 
The Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For¬ 
eign PA R.T8, viz : — 

1st, That it is very desirable to establish in this colony a District Committee 
of the Society for the propagation of the Gospzl in Foreign Parts. This 
Society u was incorporated by Royal charter in the year 1701, for the receiv¬ 
ing, managing, and disposing of such funds as might be contributed for the 
Religious Instruction of Her Majesty’s Subjects beyond the Seas; for the 
maintenance of Clergymen in the‘Plantations, Colonies, aud Factories of 
Great Britain; and for the Propagation of the Gospel in those parts ;” and the 
object of this District Committee is to aid in carrying out these views in every 
possible way. 

2d, That the following individuals be requested to form the Committee, 
viz:—The Rev. V. Stanton; Rev. S. Banks; Lieutenant Colonel Pliillpotts, 
It. E.; C. B. Hillier, Esq.; R. D Cay, Esq.; T. D. Neave, Esq.; Rev. S. 
W. Steedinan, Secretary) Henry Dickinson, Esq., Treasurer ; with power to 
add to their number. 


3d, That His Excellency the Governor be requested to become Patron of 
•his Society 
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Both the above mentioned Societies have no ordinary claim on all the 
members of the Church of England. When we consider the growing spiritual 
wants of our rapidly increasing population at home, and that the great cry of 
the present dav is “education for the people ;** and when we, as Christians, 
are satisfied that no education can be really profitable or sound unless directed 
by religion and based on the Word of God ; and when we remember that a 
want of books is being created in the Col mies and elsewhere by the ministra¬ 
tion of the Clergymen and Missionaries sent out by the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the duty as well as the privilege of 
assisting in the good work is evident and clear. 

The principal object of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For¬ 
eign Parts, is to supply, by means of Clergymen of the Church of England 
and Schoolmasters, the spiritual wants of the poorer colonies. During the 
last ten years the annual average number of emigrants from one portion alone 
of the United Kingdom has amounted to 66,^00 ; and while these persons have 
cut themselves off from the means of grace so abundant in their own land, it 
is to be hoped that the sympathies of their fellow-countrymen will follow them 
and provide them abundantly with that which they cannot otherwise possess. 
The secondary object of this Society is to send missionaries to the heathen ; 
and it lays before the Church the wants of that portion of our race which is 
lying in darkness and the shadow of death. 

Special funds are being raised which have China as their object; and we 
who in God’s Providence, are resident in this vast empire, are under peculiar 
obligations to do what we can for the evangelization of her almost countless 

O 

population. 

The Society supports in whole or in part 383 Clergymen, besides a large 
number of Schoolmasters and Catechists. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE COLONY OF HONGKONG, 

During the ye ar 1847. _ 

REVENUE. | EXPENDITURE. 


Taxes, Police Assessment 2,230 
Duties, Auction, - - - 255 

Rents on Lands, - - 14,342 
do. exclusive of Land, 2,288 


Licenses, - - - - 

Fees of Office, - - - 

Fees, Fines and forfei¬ 
tures of Courts, 

Sale of Government 
Property, - - 

Reimbursement of ex 
penses incurred by 
Government, 

Sums recovered, - - 

Miscellaneous receipts, 
Special receipts, - * 

Total Revenue during 

1847, 


6,530 

1,445 

2 697 


335 

678 

27 


s. 

10 

9 
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16 

19 
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14 18 44 
223 3 54 
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s. 


066 12 


675 

1,842 


8 

2 


6 

8 

I 


9 

2 

10 


Civil and Revenue Es¬ 
tablishments, 

Ecclesiastical Esta- ) 
blishinents, - - $ 

Marine establishments, 

Judicial and Police es- > 16 95S > , 3 
tablishments, - ) 

Medical Establishment, 708 11 

Public Wopfcs and ? 15 )J 60 J 8 
Buildings, - - ) 

Conveyance of Con- | j 230 


victs, - - - 

Miscellaneous, - 


294 17 


d 

H 

4 

1 

9 
10 
U* 

10 
11 


Total Expenditure dur- 
£31,078 17 0^1 ing 1M7, £50,959 15 9} 


The following items are gathered from the late papers. Mr. Bonham formerly 
governor of Singapore has been appointed to succeed Sir John Davis as go¬ 
vernor of Hongkong. Major-general Stavely, late of Mauritius, has receiv¬ 
ed the appointment, of Lieutenant-governor of Hongkong, where he has lately 
arrived with his family. The French Envoy arrived on the 4th inst. at Macao, 
whence he has removed with his suite to Whampoa in La Bayonnaise. 

An error having been found in reckoning the days of the Chinese month 
in the Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1818, which was not discovered until it 
was too late to be corrected, a revised copy of the sheet Calendar is issued 
with the present number, which may be relied upon as accurate. 
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Art. I. An Essay on the proper rendering of the words Elohim 
and deos into the Chinese language. By Wii.uam J. Boone, d. d., 
Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States to China. (Continued from page 53.) 

In the foregoing part of this Essay, we have endeavored, by au 
appeal to the usus loqucndi of the word Shin in the classical works 
of the Chinese, to ascertain its meaning when used as a concrete 
noun; and we think have shown it is used, by these writers, as the 
appellative name of God. 

Ernesti, after having told us that the usus loquendi may be known 
by testimony direct or indirect, gives the following rule for obtaining 
direct testimony. “ Direct testimony may be obtained,” he sms, 
“ first, from the writers to whom the language is vernacular; next, 
from those who, though foreigners, have learned the language in 
question; and third, from Dictionaries, &c , made by those acquaint¬ 
ed with the language.” 

W " 

We have already pursued the first means, recommended above, to 
as great length as we suppose it could answer any good purpose to 
go; and shall now, inverting the order recommended by Ernesti, 
produce evidence from the Dictionaries prepared by foreigners and 
from the writings of missionaries, to sustain the meaning we have 
assigned to the word Shin. 

The testimony thus elicited, notwithstanding some diversity of 
phraseology on the part of the Romish missionaries, agrees so en¬ 
voi,. V\ IT. Vo. |f. >’ 
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tirely in regarding Shin, in one of the senses in which it is used, aa 
the name of a class of Beings (to which class we have proved the 
Chinese offer religious worship) that we think it entitled to great 

weight from its uniformity. 

The Reader is requested to bear in mind that we are not contend* 
ing that the word Shin means God in the proper sense of necessari¬ 
ly existing, supreme, &c.; but that it is the appellative or generic 
name of God : in the language of Cudworth, that it is the name of 
a class of “ understanding Beings, superior to men, and looked upon 
as objects of men’s religious worship,” and not only so, but that they 
are the highest class of Beings that are so regarded by the Chinese. 

We turn first to the Dictionary of Dr. Morrison, published in IS d. 
This word is thus defined in his Chinese and English Dictionary : 
•• Every evanescent, invisible, inscrutable, spiritual, operating power 
or cause is called Shin. A Spirit; the human Spirit. Divinity. 
God, in the sense of heathen nations. Divine; Spiritual; the animal 

P We have here, among the meanings given, the exact one for which 

we contend, “ God in the sense of heathen nations.” 

In the English and Chinese part of his Dictionary, the Doctor thus 

renders the word God : “ God or the drus of the Chinese, was original¬ 
ly. and is still most generally Shin : in the plural Dii, Shin kwei 
ft* & and Shin ielf A sort of Supreme God is, m the 

ancient books, expressed by Shang tc. Genii of particular places are 
.Iso expressed by Shin, as ho shin, ft god of the river; s*o» 
Shin, Vlj jj$ god of the hill, &c ; all these gods are, in Chinese 

notions, inferior to t*ien, ^ Heaven,” &c. 

These inferior deities, though at first by the Doctor called genu, 
are afterwards by him correctly rendered gods, as they are all objects 


of religious worship. 

We next cite the works of Dr Mcdhurst, by whose diligence we 

hive been furnished with three dictionaries. . , 

The first, the Hok-keen, was published in 1832. In it, the charac¬ 
ter sin, (mandarin Shin,) is thus explained : 

.. A g „.|,“spirit. Shin wing. 9fl. the gods; chin shin. ft 

the true God ; Sinn hwnn. $ 1% the htttmn Spirit and sold." 
fn Ihp speoud. his Chinese and English Dictionary, published in 


1842, the word Shin is thus explained: . 

•• The celestial gods, who draw forth or develop all things. Shm 

ming #), superior beings, the immortal gods. Kwei skin ; ^ 
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gods and demons." “ Sze skin, ^ jp|j to serve the gods.” 
“ Tse shin, ^ jjj||l to sacrifice to the gods.” “ Thun shin jin kwei, 

^ ^ the gods of heaven and the spirits of men." " Ptk 

skin, ■§" the hundred gods," &c., &c., 

The word Skin has other meanings given in this Dictionary, but 
as we are only illustrating its meaning when used as a concrete noon 
we do not quote them, as these meanings do not at all affect the 
question we are now discussing. 

We next quote Dr. Med hurst’s English and Chinese Dictionary, 
which was published in 1847. As this is the last production of Dr. 
Medhurst, compiled by him after thirty years study of the language, 
and with the benefit derived from the labor of all preceding Euro¬ 
pean scholars, we shall extract every thing that he has written under 
the word "God," and beg to call the Reader’s particular attention 
to the testimony which Dr. Medhurst gives as to the words which 
"the Chinese themselves ” use for "gods in general.” 

God, the Supreme Being, ^ Shdng tb, n* t*h 'een it ; 

h ^ hwAng htoAng Shdng tb ; ac- 



the most high God, 


cording to the Romanists, t'hem chob ; according to the 

Mohammedans, -f-* ckod, lit chin chod; some Protestant wri¬ 


ters have used, Shin, Shin Sheen, Shin chob % 

jj$ cAin hwdshtn; the Chinese themselves for gods t or 

invisible beings in general, use Shin, Itlft Shin kb, 

kwei shin, jjj||l Skin mtng, pj) Shin sebn; the gods of the 

hills, |X) ijjf sati shin; the gods of the rivers, ^pj - |ijl hi skin; 
the gods of the land and grain, jjj£ ^ shay tseik; the gods of the 
heavens, t'keen skin ; the gods of the earth, ^ ^ U kb; 

the god of learning, ^ J!|? kwei sing: the god of the winds, -f- 
shth p&e; the god of water, [fij ^ sze ban; the god of rain, 

ping 6; the eyes of the gods are like lightning, jfjljl p] 

Skin muhjoS tetn; to swear before the gods, fjlj Skin 

tsebnfi ski; the mercy of the gods, Skin tht tszepei ; 

the protection of the gods, ^ jji^ kwei skin eke tso6ytv>; 

may the gods protect you, MS ft* 8 An ling pi y(w; respect 





the gods, but keep them at a distance, ^jr ffy jjpjj jfjj ^ £ king 
brel shin Ark yubp the ; the gods are like men, jj^ A jjjj Shin 
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n 



poo s&; the god 

jjjlfl s ^ n f u ^ ; l ^ e °f l ^ e f lirnace i ^ j|}^ 

±tt!» t'hoo ti shin ; sacrifice to the go 





KB 


$ to ft <«»«» j‘ 

6) ££ Cms mCilg. Sf 



II 


In connection with this extract from Dr. Medhurst’s last Dictiona¬ 
ry, two points, which are of the utmost importance in our present 
inquiry, claim attention. The first is, that Dr. Medhurst, after hav¬ 
ing told us what words the various foreigners who have written in 
Chinese used for God, tells ns, in express terms, that the Chinese 
themselves, for gods, and invisible beings in general, use “ Shin 
* ” in other words, that native writers use Shin as the appellative 
name of God. The second is, that Dr Medhurst, in all this long 
article, says not one word of the Chinese using TV, as the ge¬ 
neral name of gods, or of any class of invisible beings. This last 
mentioned fact we think one of great importance; for if Tx be so 
clearly the appellative name of God, in Chinese, that we should be 
authorized to use it in our translation to render 6eo$ % how can the 
fact be accounted for that two such scholars as Dr. Morrison, (for he 
too, under the word “God” makes no mention of Tx as the appella¬ 
tive name of God,) and Dr. Medhurst, should have known nothing of 
it after so long and diligent a study of the language? 

On the supposition that 7V not Shin (as we understand is now 
maintained by the opponents of Shin,) is the appellative name of God 
in Chinese, how can we account for the fact that they both give Shin 
as this appellative and not Ti? Though it may be admitted that this 
fact is not conclusive evidence that Ti is not the appellative name of 
God in Chinese, yet surely it is the strongest prim A facie evidence 
against Ti and entitles us to call for very clear and unequivocal tes¬ 
timony to rebut it. To rebut the very strong presumption against Ti, 
that arises from this fact, those who now contend that Ti is the gen¬ 
eric term for God in Chinese, should point out clearly how it was 
that Drs. Morrison and Medhurst in common with all other European 
students of the Chinese language, have been for so long time under 
a delusion with respect to the meaning of a word so constantly 
with as the character Ti ; for as we shall see, in the sequel, all 
have agreed iu rendering TV Emperor. Ruler, and no one, previous 
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to the last four or five months, ever thought of giving it as the appel* 
1 stive name of God ! 

Of the Dictionaries prepared by missionaries of the Romish church, 
we have only one, that of M. J. M. Callery He therein defines the 
word Shin, Esprit, Genie, Idole, Mysore. 

M. De Guignes, we understand, also renders it Esprit, Geni6, flic., 
flic. 

These works have been prepared since the decision of the Roman 
See, that “ T*ien Chou” shall be used for God. 

These two last mentioned lexicographers agree with us as to the 
fact that Shin is the name of a class of invisible beings; they aay 
nothing with respect to their being or not being objects of religious 
worship; but this fact we have abundantly proved, and it is denied 
by no one. Whether they would have regarded the Shirt as gods, 
in the sense in which Cndworth and Mosheim and Waterland define 
the word “ God, ” as used by polytheists, we have no means of 
deciding; but presume they would, as they knew the Shin were ob* 
jects of religious worship. The contrary should not be inferred from 
their using the words Esprit and Genie, as we have shown above 
that although P. Amiot—in answer to M. De Guignes’ question, 
“ What are the national divinities of the Chinese ?”—answers Shin, 
yet translates the words throughout his paper Esprit. 

M. Visdelou gives us his views on this subject at some length, 
which may be in accordance with that of the other members of this 
Church. He says : 

“A regard du terme Chin (Shin) soit qu’il soil seul, on ainsi 
reuni & Kweichin; aueun de nos termes ne peut le rendre parfaite- 
ment, si on le traduit par Esprits, ce n’est pas assez, si on le traduit 
par le mot de Dieux, c’est trop.” “ Les Chinois out plusieurs id6es 
ou notions de Chin (Shin). I. Qaiand c’est en g6n6ral qu’on en 
parle, rune est general, et alors elle signifie une certaine vertu 
divine, excellente et incomprehensible, et I’on honore de ce titre les 
hommes extraordinaires dont la saint et6 surpasse la condition hu- 
maine: Pautre est partiruliere, et cette appellation convient alors 
auz Etres seuls qui snot rkverts par des sacrifices, tels quo sont les 
Genies celestes les Esprits terrestres, et les manes des morts: auquel 
cas, pour 6viter toute Equivoque on les nommes Kwei-chin (Ktoei - 
shin). Or cette notion des Kwei-chin en tnnt qu’elle regarde les 
Dieux seuls est morale et populaire; et ceux qui I’admettent attri- 
buent des intelligences a tous les corps de Punivers et nux manes 
des morts sans se mettre en peine si ccs forme? sont veritablement 
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informantea, on purement asaistantes.” He then mentions a physi¬ 
cal and philosophical sense in which the words Kwei-shin are to be 
sometimes understood and adds: “quand j’ai parte d’une notion des 
Dieux morale et populaire, il ne faut pas penser qu’elle appartienne 
sentement au peuple, et nullement aux philosopher,” &c. 2. Quand 
c*est par opposition que Ton parle des Chin (Shin) on etablit alors 
ires ordres de Dieux, dont les celestes sont nomm£s Chin, les ter- 
restres Kf, et les manes de morts Kwei. En 6gard k cette distinc¬ 
tion, on peut traduire Chin par Genies; Ki par Esprits; et Kwei, 
par manes des morts; quoique dans le fond, nos termes ne quadrent 
pas parfaitement aux terms Chinois." 

From the second class of meanings of Shin, given by M. Visdelou 
above, it will be perceived that the difference between him and our- 
pelves is more in phraseology than any thing else. Though he does 
not scruple to call the Shin Dieux, he prefers Genie. The same 
may be said of P.. Amiot; and we presume M. Gallery and M. De 
Guignes used the word Genie in the same sense. As we have said 
above, we do not contend that Shin means God in the proper sense 
of necessarily existing, supreme, &c., but have expressed our opi¬ 
nion that the Chinese have never conceived of such a Being, # and 
have, therefore, no name for Him, and have strengthened this opi¬ 
nion by a quotation from Dr. Medhurst's “ China, its State and Pros¬ 
pects, M in which he asserts, without any qualification, that the Chi¬ 
nese ‘‘account no divinity to be eternal.” 

This being the case, as it is admitted on all hands that the Shin 
are the objects of religious worship, and as we have clearly shown 
that they are the highest of the three classes into which the Chinese 
divide the invisible beings, who are the objects of this worship, it 
would be a mere quarrel about words to contend whether we shall 
call them Genii, Spirits or Gods; for we agree wholly with Mos- 
heim that a spirit, who is the object of religious worship , must be 
accounied a god in the pagan sense of the word, and we may add, in 
the sense of the first commandment also. 

As we have clearly shown that the chief object, to whom the Chi¬ 
nese offer religious worship, is a Shin , to translate Shin , Genii, and 
maintain that it never means a god or gods, by the plainest conse¬ 
quence denies that the Chinese have any gods at all: for if the high- 

# The Chinese have not anywhere, in the classical Books, that we are 
aware of, given any account of the origin of the Shin or of Shdng t( ; and, on 
the contrary, there are no passages which affirm the self-existence or eternity 
of either Shdng t( 9 or any other of the Beings, who arc included in the data 
called Shin. 
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est object of thetr religious worship is to be reckoned only as one of 
the class called Genii, the inferior objects cannot be any thing more. 
We have shown that Shang ii is the most honorable of the Shin, 
and if Shin is here translated either Genii or Gods, it is the same to 
us: in either case, Shin is the name of the highest class of Beings 
to whom the Chinese offer religious worship, and therefore the best 
term the language affords us by which to render Elohim and 
But if Cud worth and Mosheim and Waterland are correct, Shin 
must be rendered a god or gods. 

To the question, 14 What is the generic name for God in the Chi¬ 
nese language V' put in a previous part of this paper, we replied, 
41 We answer with Morrison and Milne and Marshman, Shin:' 1 and 
we might have added, according to the Chinese works of Dr. Med- 
hurst and Mr. Gutzlaff, and the testimony of all Protestant missio¬ 
naries who have composed works in this language, the appellative 
name of God in Chinese is Shin. 

The proof of this point, by an appeal to the Chinese writings of 
the missionaries will furnish us with Ernesti’s third direct testimony 
to the usus luquendi of Shin. 

That Drs. Morrison, Milne, and Marshman used Shin, as the ge* 
neric or appellative name of God in Chinese, we shall make no quo¬ 
tations from their writings to prove, as the fact is well known that 
they used Shin in their translations to render Elohim and <fco$ in all 
cases, whether the true god or a false god was referred to by these 
words. 

After the publication of these Versions, a dissatisfaction with the 
use of Shin as the rendering of 4;ot, when this word referred to the true 
God was felt; and in the translation of the New Testament prepared 
by Dr. Medhurst, dsog, when referring to the true God, was rendered 
by the phrase Shang ti , which phrase the Doctor has always trans¬ 
lated 44 Supreme Ruler.” In this rendering he was followed by 
Mr. Gutzlaff in his translation. Thus, the name (or as we contend, 
the title) of the chief God of the Chinese was used for the true God, 
and another word was used to render 6sog when the reference was to 
a false god or gods. If what we have advanced in the first part of 
this Essay, on the necessity for using the appellative name of God to 
render is^<: in all cases, be correct, then a very great mistake was 
made in using Shaag ti, and in rendering 6sng in different contexts 
by different Chinese words. But this way of rendering 6sog was con¬ 
curred in by nearly all the Missionaries, by the writer of this Essay 
among the number, and there was no opposition made to the use of 
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Shlng Xi t until a revision of existing translations was called for. 
This call caused all question* connected with the differences which 
existed between the Versions of Drs. Morrison and Medhursl to un¬ 
dergo a careful examination, and the position was maintained that the 
generic or appellative name of God should be used to render 3scg in 
all cases. 

As soon as the attention of the Missionaries was called to this 
point, the truth of this proposition was, we believe, generally ad¬ 
mitted, and it was as generally acknowledged that the compound 
phrase 41 Sh&ng ti,” 44 Supreme Ruler,” or 44 Ruler on High,” could 
not be the appellative name of God in Chinese, and accordingly the 
use of Sluing l has ceased to be advocated by all , w ith whose opi¬ 
nion we are acquainted. 

The phrase, which the great majority of the missionaries had pre¬ 
viously used for the true God, being thus abandoned, and the ques¬ 
tion with respect to the rendering of dsof narrowed down to the 
single inquiry, What is the appellative name of God in Chinese, 
many, who had formerly agreed on this subject in all respects, found 
themselves now divided on this mw issue. Some of those, who had 
previously used “ S/taug ti" maintained in accordance (as we shall 
show) with the previous usage of all the missionaries, that Shin was 
the appellative sought for; while others brought forward a perfectly 
new term, which neither they themselves nor any others, so far as 
we have been able to learn, had ever regarded, before this exigency, 
as the appellative name of God in Chinese. 

To prove that Shin was used by all the missionaries as the appel¬ 
lative name of God, it is necessary for us to quote (as we have doue 
above in the case of Dr. Medhurst’s Dictionaries) the works of the 
living against the position they now maintain. We therefore think 
it right to state distinctly, that we do not make these quotations to 
reproach our Missionary Brethren, who advocate the use of TV, with 
any inconsistency in this matter; for we ourselves, iu common with 
most of those who advocate the use of Shin to render 6sos in all 
cases, have changed our opinion as to Sitting ti as we have said 
above. The sincere Christian regard and respect we entertain for 
these Brethren and the entire confidence we have that they, in com¬ 
mon with all the Missionaries, have but one desire, which is to set 
forth the Gospel of Christ, forbid us to be influenced by any such 
motive. And moreover we are fully persuaded, that, for such falli¬ 
ble mortals as we all are, the only true course of consistency is to 
abandon error a9 soon as it is perceived and to adhere to what we at 
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present believe to be truth, until we gee reason to doubt of its truth¬ 
fulness. 

In this appeal to the Dictionaries and writings of the Missionaries 
we have three objects. First to show, that, the ablest Protestant 
Missionaries, both dead and living, have regarded and used Shin as 
the appellative name of God, in order that, what we regard as the 
truth in the premises, may derive from thence the strong corrobora¬ 
tion afforded by the entire uniformity of opinion which existed pre¬ 
vious to this late diyision, as to what was the appellative name of God 
in Chinese ; and especially to shew, that those who have uniformly 
opposed the use of Shin for the true God, still regarded and used 
Shin as the appellative name of God in Chinese. Our second objsct 9 
in making this appeal, is, in respect to the living, to prevent their 
great experience and knowledge of the language being quoted as 
authority against us, by shewing they have constantly testified that 
Shin was the appellative name of God in Chinese, until within.the 
last few months. Our third object is, by shewing the facts we have 
above stated, to throw upon the advocates of Ti the whole onus pro* 
bandi , inasmuch as they bring forward a perfect novelty—one to 
which they were themselves Strangers in the early part of 1847, and 
one against which they have so recently borne the strongest nega¬ 
tive testimony. 

If, notwithstanding the disadvantages of the position, the advo¬ 
cates of Ti succeed in convincing the Directors of the Bible societies 
of Great Britain and America, and their Missionary Brethren in 
China, who now differ with them, that TI is in truth the appellative 
name of God in Chinese, we shall all be under great obligations to 
them for causing the truth to triumph in spite of the great disadvan¬ 
tages in which it has thus been placed by the mistakes of all foreign 
students of the language. In the mean time, however, until they shew 
the truth of that for which they contend, they must not complain, as 
they themselves have mainly contributed to put matters in this posi¬ 
tion, if the difficulties of their undertaking are clearly pointed out, 
both to themselves and others. 

We wish the reader to understand that the testimony we are now 
to produce in favor of Shin, ns the appellative name of God in Chi¬ 
nese, is furnished by those who have always earnestly opposed the use 
of Shin to render deog when it refers to the true God. This fact ac¬ 
cording to a well established principle of evidence, entitles this testi¬ 
mony, given under these circumstances, in favor of Shin to great 
weight. 

VOl,. XVII. \o. If ') 
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The evidence of those who, as Dr. Morrison, advocated the use of 
Shin to render 0$o<r, in all cases, might be received with caution, as 
that of a warm friend, who might be under prejudice in its favor; 
but when the evidence of those who have always opposed the use of 
Shin, for the true God, is produced in favor of its being the appella¬ 
tive name of God in Chinese, the fact of their opposition to such a 
use is our warrant to receive their testimony without hesitation. 
From the well known laws of our nature we feel assured that instead 
of this testimony being exaggerated, the almost certainty is that it has 
been reduced to the least possible strength consistent with the honest 
expression of what the parties believed to be truth. 

We shall now by the way in which the word d6og has been render¬ 
ed in the translations of Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Gutzlnff and in the 
revised copy which has been prepared at the various stations, shew 
that all these furnish us evidence that Shin is the appellative name 
of God in Chinese. 

6eog when referring to the true God, is, as we have before said, al¬ 
ways rendered by Shdng tx both by Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Gutzlaff. 
To prove our point, we shall select a few instances in which there 
can be no doubt that dsos, in the original, is used as the generic 
name for God or for ‘‘Gods in general,” as Dr. Medhurst expresses 
the idea, in his English and Chinese Dictionary above quoted. 

The first passage, to which we shall turn, isthat quoted by Water- 
land to illustrate the meaning of the word God, as used by polytheists, 
viz : Acts 14 ; 11. “The gods are come done to us in the likeness 
of men. 99 l he word “ Gods 99 is here evidently used as the apclla- 
tive name of a whole class of Beings, and the individuals, the speak¬ 
ers had more particularly in their minds, we learn from the next 
verse, were Jupiter, the supreme god of the Greeks, and Mercury, 
his subordinate minister, as Waterland styles him. 

Dr. Medhurst translates, Shin ming tsU jin chi ying )fl$ }}H 

K ZM 

The revised copy 

of Acts renders “ Gods ” by Skin nlone. 

At Acts 17 : 18, we meet with this sentence, “ He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange Gods.” Dr. Medhurst translates, ki nai 

chuen xShinhv,% ^ "Is he not a proclaimer 

outrange Sh in V' Mr. Gutzlaff renders “ strange Shin .” The Revis¬ 
ed copy of Acts also renders “ strange Shin:' 

Gal. 4 :8. M Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did ser- 



&/C. Mr. Gutzlaff renders also “ Shin mins 99 
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vice to them which by nature are no gods. ” This, we suppose, may 
with propriety be addressed to every polytheist. Dr. Medhurst ren¬ 
ders, jii tang su toi shih Skdng ti tseh fnh sz pn sah , pan mi shin 

* & tp x $ a .t # ») bs • # m * m 

“ when ye formerly knew not Shang ti , then ye served 
Piisah (the Budhist gods), who are by nature not of the class of 
Shin. ” 

This verse furnishes a good illustration of the necessity that exists 
for using the appellative name of God, for the true as well as false 
gods. According to the above rendering, a Chinese must infer that 
Shang ti is of the class of Shin, and that he is warned against the 
service of the Piisah (Budhist gods) because they do not belong 
to the class of the Shin. 

Historically considered, this verse, as rendered above, would 
puzzle him exceedingly. Shang ti has been known and worshiped 
by the Chinese court certainly since b. c. 2200, whereas the worship 
of the Budhist gods was only introduced into China in the first 
century of the Christain era. If we attempted a personal applica¬ 
tion of this verse to any individual, he might plead that he had con¬ 
stantly heard of Sh&ng ti from his infancy, that he was a Confucianist 
aud had never served the Pus&h (Budhist gods), but confined his 
service to the Shin worshiped by his own sect. 

Mr. Gutzlaff renders, VA tang su m shih ShAngti , tseh fuh sz 9 

p a *jl ?*«_/"* ch *' w "ft ^ tot ± $r- #1 JR ♦ 

£|j , “ Whei formerly ye knew not Shang U, then ye 

worshiped those who were by nature not of the class of Shin.” 

Here the sin of the party addressed is evidently made to consist in 
worshiping & Being, or Beings, who did not belong to the class of 
Beings called Shin, and the inference is clear that Sh£ngti belongs 
to this class. 

The Revised Copy gives the same rendering as Mr. Gutzlaff. 
This difficulty is entirely avoided, and can only be avoided, by using 
the appellative name of God in both instances, e. g. “ When ye 
knew not Shin, then ye worshiped those who are, by nature, not 
Shin,” i. e. who falsely lay claim to what they are not. 

1. Cor. 8:5,6. “ Por though there be that are called gods, whe¬ 

ther in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many,) 
but to us there is hut one God, the Father, of whom are all things,” 
Ate. Kdi tien ti nui, sui yu to sit. sin ming, yih i jin kien yu to 
shin to chu, tan wii so sung, tuh yih T'irn Fu Shang ti tshu wan 
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“ For in heaven and earth, although there are the names 
of many corrupt or false gods (Shin), and according to men’s views 
there are many gods (Shin) and many lords, still he whom we wor¬ 
ship is only one Heavenly Father, Shdng ti , who made all things,” 
&c. Mr. Gutzlaff’s translation is the same. In the Revised copy, 
•* many gods” is rendered many Shin. 

There is not a single instance, that we are aware of, in either of 
these versions, or in the Revised version recently made at the sever¬ 
al stations, where Ti, ft- is used as the appellative name of God, 
and we believe that in every instance where dso$ does not refer to 
the true God, it is rendered by Shin alone, or Shin rning. More 
than this, we have never seen a Tract, Catechism, or any other work, 
from the pen of any Missionary whether Protestant, or member of the 
Church of Rome, in which Ti was used as the appellative name of 
God; whilst from all these sources we can furnish abundant evidence 
of such a use of Shin. 

Thus we see that perfect unanimity prevailed among all Protestant 
Missionaries in the use of Shin, as the appellative name of God iii 
Chinese, until very recently, and that no one previous to the year 
1847 ever thought of using Ti in this sense. In view of these facts, 
with every kind feeling towards the advocates of Ti, we ask them 
to tell us how it was that they, in common with all others, fell into 
this error of regarding Shin as the appellative name of God in Chi¬ 
nese; and we call upon them to justify us when we demand the very 
clearest proof that Ti is the appellative name we seek; for really we 
cannot do less, having a proper respect to what they themselves, in 
Translations, Dictionaries, and Versions of the Sacred Scriptures, 
have so recently taught us. 

We shall now, as we promised, endeavor to answer the chief 06- 
jections , to the use of Shin to render 6so$ into Chinese. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal that we have heard urged against this word. 

1. The acts and attributes of the chief God are never predicated 

of Shin. Shin is never called the Lord and Governor of the world, 
&.c. It is never used for God xaV as was by the Greeks. 

2. The class of Beings called Skin are inferior to the class call¬ 
ed Ti. 

3. The Shin of Shdng Ti is spoken of : from which it is inferred 
that Shin is a mere adjunct of the Ruler. 
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4 . Shin is used for the human Spirit. 

5. It is urged that if Shin be used for God, there is great danger 
of being misunderstood when the God of a deceased person, or the 
God of any one, is spoken of. 

1 . The first of these objections is the one, we think, which 
weighs most with those who, although they have always used Shin 
as the appellative name of God in Chinese, yet still cannot reconcile 
their minds to the use of this word for the true God : on this account 
it claims our chief attention. This objection may be considered un¬ 
der two points of view : 

1st, as an argument against Shin as the generic name of God in 
Chinese. 

2dly, admitting that it is the generic name of God, the fact, that 
Shin has never been used by the Chinese for God xaT e%o may be 
urged as an argument against our use of this word for the true God. 
We shall consider it under both these points of view. 

This objection, viewed as an argument against Shin as the gene¬ 
ric name of God, may be thus stated. There are many things pre¬ 
dicated of the chief god of the Chinese, which are never predicated of 
Shin, therefore Shin cannot be the generic name of God in Chinese 
This arrangement is entirely based on the following incorrect pro¬ 
position : “ Whatsoever may be predicated of any individual of a 
genus, may be predicated of the whole class. ,, But who will main¬ 
tain that, because a Lion belongs to the class of quadrupeds, there¬ 
fore whatever may be predicated of a Lion, may he predicated of the 
whole class; and so of the genus homo; that whatever may be pre¬ 
dicated of a Newton, a Napoleon, or a Howard may be predicated 
of the genus homo. Or, to reverse the argument, who would maintain 
that because there are many things said of Lions that are never 
predicated of the genus quadruped, therefore the Lion does not be¬ 
long to this genus? We have proved, by the direct and positive 
testimony of Chinese writers, that the chief god of the Chinese is a 
Shin, that he is regarded as the most honorable individual of this 
class of Beings; and it is surely in vain, in the absence of all direct 
counter testimony, to endeavor to set aside this positive testimony 
by such an influence as the one above stated. 

This objection, considered in the second point of view stated above, 
may be thus expressed. “It is true the great mass of the Greeks 
were polytheists, and Asog was used by them as the generic name of 
God ; but besides this use of teo.c for a god, any god, there were a few 
philosophers and some poets, who used this word to designate a 
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single Being, whom they regarded as the Framer and Governor of 
the world. Shin, however, is never used for God xaT ego^y; there - 
fore we must not use it in this way, we must not employ it to desig¬ 
nate the true God. 

and Shin are psed to designate the highest class of Beings 
worshiped by the Greeks and Chinese respectively. In this the two 
words are precisely alike. The difference between them arises from 
this, that some of the Greek philosophers, seeing the folly of the old 
Theogonies and of the popular polytheism, used the generic name 
given by their countrymen to the highest class of Beings they wor¬ 
shiped to designate a single Being, who was hy them styled 6sog, 
xaV e%oxr)v. This was a step taken in the right direction ; an advance 
towards the monotheism taught in the Sacred Scriptures: no such 
step has been taken in China; the generic name given to the high¬ 
est class of Beings, worshiped there, is not, by Chinese writers, used 
for God xolV i£oxr)v, and therefore it is concluded that Shin should not 
be so used by us. To this conclusion we demur, and contend, on 
the contrary, that we must do for the Chinese word Shin what the 
Greek philosophers commenced to do for 6eog and what the apostles 
completed, viz; make it, by our usage, designate, not any one of a 
class to be determined by the context, but the God xaV s£ojc*)v. We 
contend that we must teach the Chinese to use the generic name of 
God which their language furnishes, in this manner, as soon as 
possible, and by all means available, as the only method of teaching 
them monotheism aud leading them off from the worship of many 
Gods. 

The facts, stated above, show that we meet Shin just where the 
Greek philosophers found dfog; designating any one of a class of 
Beings who are all regarded as proper objects of worship. The 
fact that the Greek philosophers used the appellative name of God 
which their language furnished them to designate a Supreme Being, 
xaV ego^rjy, so far from being an argument against a similar use of 
Shin, the appellative name of God in Chinese, is a direct argument 
in favor of such use. 

It appears, however, to be a favorite argument, with those who op¬ 
pose the use of Shin, to maintain, that, because the Chinese them¬ 
selves have not predicated of Shin (the name of the highest class of 
Beings to whom they offer religious worship) the creation, preservation 
and government of the world, therefore we must not predicate these 
things of Shin. They have gone so far as to say, that it would be 
against “ the idiom of the Chinese language,” to predicate the go- 
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vertimerit of the world of Shin. We cannot see how %i the idiom of a 
language” can interfere with our predicating auy thing that agrees 
with truth and right reason of any subject; and if the position is 
maintained that it is improper and contrary to the “ idiom of the Chi¬ 
nese language/ 1 to predicate any thing of a subject, which the Chi¬ 
nese themselves have never predicated of it, the attempt to make 
them acquainted with the character and attributes of the true God is 
hopeless; indeed, we cannot enlarge their knowledge of any subject. 
But surely no people can possess a language having so peculiar 14 an 
idiom ;” we therefore need not dwell any longer on this objection. 

2. The second objection is that the class of Beings called Shin are 
inferior, to the class called Ti. 

In the previous part of this paper we have shown that Shin is the 
name given to the highest of the three classes, into which the Cl i~ 
nese divide the invisible Beings, who are the objects of their worship. 
In the sequel we shall show that T\ is not the name of any class of 
Beings, but is a Title by which either Shin or men may be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

3. The third objection is that the phrases Ti chi Shin, 

jjjljl. and Ti Shin, ^ “The Shin of Ti ,” are occasionally 
met with; and an inference is drawn from this fact, that Shin is no¬ 
thing more than an adjunct of Ti, the Ruler. It is admitted by all that 
the word Shin is used, in this instance, in an abstract sense, though 
there is diversity of opinion as to the exact idea conveyed by the 
term in the phrases above quoted. These phrases occur in describ¬ 
ing the way in which Heaven, Shang Ti or any other Being wor¬ 
shiped, approaches and enjoys the sacrifices made to them- This 
presence is not supposed to be corporeal or essential ; they therefore 
do not say that the Being himself is present, but that his Shin is pres¬ 
ent. To express their belief in this presence, they profess to escort 
the Shin of the Being worshiped to the shrine at the commencement 
of the sacrifice, and to attend it on its exit, the sacrifice being end¬ 
ed. They suppose that sincerity on the part of the worshiper is ne¬ 
cessary to secure this presence, and maintaiu that when this sincerity 
is wanting, there is nothing present at the time of sacrifice. We 
suppose the Chinese mean by the use of the word Shin in these cases, 
to express the idea that the Being worshiped is present by a divine 
energy or influence. The advocates of Ti maintain that Shin, in 
these cases, means spiritual energy.” The ideas do not differ much; 
and whichever of these opinions be correct, such a use of Shin , in 
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the abstract seiisc, is no argument against our use of the term in th e 
concrete sense, as the appellative name of Gotl; as this is the sense 
in which the word occurs much the most frequently in Chiuese writ¬ 
ers. We have an instance of a word being applied to this double use 
viz : to express a quality and a Being also, in the word 44 Divinity." 
We speak of Christ's Divinity. We say that, although personally 
present in heaven, he is by his Divinity (divine influence or energy ?) 
present everywhere : and yet we speak of God as 14 the Divinity." 

4. The fourth objection to the use of Shin is that the human 
spirit is sometimes designated by this term. That such a use of 
Shin is met with, especially in medical books, cannot be denied. 
It is however not in common use among the people. It has grown out 
of the pantheism of one class of the Chinese philosophers, and we 
suppose has been taken from them by the medical writers. It 
amounts, we think, to nothing more than the phrase 44 the divinity 
that stirs within us," sometimes used by western writers for tfye soul. 
Our use of Shin to render 6sog , whether referring to the true, or a 
false God, can never, in any instance, be misunderstood from the 
existence of this limited use of the word Shin to designate the hu¬ 
man soul, by the writers we have mentioned above. 

5. The fifth objection is that if, Shin is used for God, there is 
great danger of being misunderstood when the God of a deceased 
parent, or the God of any one, is spoken of. 

As there can be no doubt that Shin is often used for the manes of 
the dead, who are regarded by the Chinese as proper objects of re¬ 
ligious worship, this objection has much weight, if we translate 
literally 44 The Shin of," e. g. 44 Abraham." In such a case, if we 
translated 44 the Shin of Abraham" we admit there would be much 
danger, until the Christian usage of the word shall have taught them 
better, that the Chinese would understand by this phrase, the manes 
of Abraham. But we are by no means tied down to the use of the 
genitive in such cases, if its use endangers so serious a misunder¬ 
standing. All danger of mistake may be removed by translating 
44 the Shin who protected Abraham, Isaac, &c." 44 The God of our 

Fathers," may be rendered either "the Shin who protected our Fa¬ 
thers," or r# the Shin whom our Fathers worshiped," as either of these 
ideas may be considered most prominently presented by the context. 
This course has been adopted by those who used Shang ti for God. 
Acts 5.30. "The God of our Fathers raised up Jesus," is thus 
rendered by Dr. Medhur»t: wu tsu so fung chi Shdng ti t i sU Ye sw, 
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our Fathers worshiped has raised up Jesus.” Such a rendering, in 
case Shin were used, would remove all danger of misunderstanding. 

With this brief consideration of the objections that are urged 
against the use of Shin, we conclude the part of our Essay which 
relates to this word. 

We shall now state the reasons that forbid us to employ Ti, ij^ 
to render Elohirn and deo$. 


The chief reason is that Ti is not the appellative name of God 
in Chinese: it is not the name of any class of Beings, human or 
divine, but is a title which has been given by the Chinese, from the 
highest antiquity to the present time, to individuals of the human 
species as well as to invisible beings, the objects of religious wor¬ 
ship. 

The negative evidence against Ti being the appellative name of 
God, produced when we were considering Shin , was so strong and 
conclusive that the Reader will not be detained long with the dis¬ 
cussion of this term. 


In the explanation of its meaning, native dictionaries and those 
prepared by foreigners agree so entirely that we shall not find it 
necessary to appeal to Chinese writers to ascertain its usvs loqnendi. 

1. The first work we shall quote is the Dictionary called Shwoh 
Wan > M % prepared by Hu Shin a scholar of the Han 

dynasty; a work of much authority. The word Ti is defined 
follows. 


1 st. 77, tiyl ; “Ti means a Judge. ” 2d. W£ng 

t % ien hid chi hdu , “ The style or title of him 

who rules over the empire.” 

The Reader is requested to observe that Ti is not here defined as 
a posthumous title, but as a title given to him who rules over the 
Empire. The word “Judge,” in the first definition, we suppose is 
used in the sense of the final arbiter of all causes, in which sense it 
is synonymous with King, Emperor, or Ruler, according to the phrase 
which may be used in any commonwealth to designate the highest 
power. These are all the definitions given by this Dictionary, and 
there are no passages, cited to illustrate its use. It is therefore most 
certain that the author of this work could not have had any idea that 
Tx was the common appellative name of God in Chinese. 

2. We quote next the Dictionary called Luh Shu Ku , /V til* 


VOL. XVII. NO. IT 10 
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} x [ f, tnade by Tut Tung, H «• a scholar of the Sung dynasty, 

which gives: 

Ti, chit Isdi chi tsun eking, foi Cicn i/uch Shdng tr; wu L'i yuih 
i ti; t'icn foi', yueh ti, ‘ft ^ ^ 3^ 0 

± 3L H B 3l 'Sr X 7- 0 ^ isthe 

able designation of a sovereign Ruler, therefore , Heaven is called 
Sluing Ti (the Ruler on high ;) (the Mi/i who preside over) the live 
elements are called Wu Ti (the live Rulers), and the son of Heaven 
is called Ti, Ruler or Emperor. ” 

Here it is quite plain that the author of this Dictionary regarded 
Tt as a title, and not as the appellative name of a class of Beings. It 
designates, according to him, a sovereign Ruler; whether that Ru’er 
be a man governing his fellow men, a Shin presiding over one of the 
five elements, or Heaven presiding over all things. We have translat¬ 
ed all the meanings giveu by this Dictionary. There are no passages 
cited to illustrate its use. 

3. We cite next the great Imperial Dictionary prepared by order 
of the emperor Kang hi . 

In this work we have three meanings given : 1st. Ti, ti ye, 
itL> means a judge2d. Wang t'ien hid chi hau , 

- The style or title of him who rules over the Em¬ 
pire.” These two meanings are the same as those given in the 
Shwoh Wan , the first Dictionary cited ; and they are mentioned as 
quoted from that work. 3d. Kiun, “ A prince.” 

Then follow a number of quotations, from various classical works, 
to illustrate these meanings. In these extracts we have, at a single 
view, all the facts upon which the advocates of Ti rest their argu¬ 
ment in favor of Ti, as the appellative name of God ; we shall, there¬ 
fore, cite all the passages they regard as important, and give a 
translation, calling the Reader’s attention to the points where our 
translation differs from theirs. 

The first quotation is from a work called Pch-hu Tung , 

, as follows : 

Tch hoh t'ici the c/iing t(, Q . “ IIe whose 

(tch * ) power corresponds to that of Heaven is designated a Ti, Ru- 

* We have translated the word trh. “power,” and not “virtue,” 

* I V* 

as this latter word, being generally used for a moral quality, would 
mislead the English reader. Teh means “power,” influence, &e., whether 
well or ill directed. Dr. Morrison defines it “ Virtue, (viitus) commonly In 
a pood uenoc ; power, force, abundance. ” Dr. Mcdhurst defines it, “Virtue, 
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ler or Emperor, ’ i, e. He who rules over the whole empire, which is 

styled by Chinese magniloquence t'ien hid ^ “ all under the 

Heavens,” as Heaven rules over all things that are under it, is styled 
Ti, Ruler or Emperor. 

The next quotation is from the Shd King , and is as follows: 

Sih tsai ti Yau , tsung ming wan sz 1 kwang tseh t'ien hid 

“ Formerly the Em¬ 
peror Y£u (Ti Yau,) was intelligent, accomplished, and 
thoughtful, and his glory pervaded all under Heaven, or the Empire.” 

On the title Ti (Emperor) given to Y4u we have the following 
observations quoted from a commentator : 

Ti chi t'ien chi yih ming: so i ming ti, ti chi, ti yi, yen t'ien 
ting jen wu sin, toang yii muh wo, feung ping t'ung yuen kii sz’ shin 
ti; feu wei chi ti yi. Wu ti tdu t'ung yii sz’ yih nang shin ti, Ini 
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lit ?T- Bfc # W ik ft £ £ . “ Ti „ one of (he lilies 


(ming ^) of Heaven; the reason that it ( Heaven) has this title 
(ming) is that Ti means a Judge. The meaning is that Heaven ex¬ 
tensively, without mental effort, equitably and thoroughly examines 
and judges all affairs; therefore it (Heaven) is called Ti, ajudge. The 
principles of the Wu Ti (five ancient Emperors) being the same with 
those above mentioned, they were also able to examine and judge- 
therefore they took this title (ming) i. e. Ti, Judge, or Emperor.” 

Whether the word ming, ig, in this and several subsequent quo¬ 
tations should be translated, “ title, ” or “ name, ” is disputed, and is 
a matter of much importance; but we reserve the discussion of this 

point until all the cases in which the word “ ming ” occurs are be- 
fore us. 

We have next, in Kdnghi’s Dictionary a quotation from a wri¬ 
ter in the Ch'un Ts'iu, ^ in which the titles Ti, Emperor 
and Wnng, -£*, “a king,” are distinguished as follows. 

“ A Tt > Emperor, is one with whom^ten hid, ^ ~p, all under 

goodness, excellence, influence, vigor, energy & c „ &c„ and quotes, as an 

instance of the use of the word, ngoh teh fg jrfc. “bad qualities:’* from 

which it is plain as we have said above.’that tho^neunimr 1S lll( , re ?ni0|al 
than that oi our English word “ virtue.*’ S 
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the Heavens (i. e. the whole Empire) accords. A "Wang, King, is 
one to whom the whole Empire goes (for redress)." 

These two titles are thus distinguished by another writer: “He 
who examines into principles is styled 77, Emperor: and he who 
thoroughly investigates (t*h the powers or capacities of things, is 
called Wang, a king." 

These are probably fanciful distinctions which have no existence 
except in the minds of the writers ; but these sentences serve to shew 
that 77, like Wang, “ King," is a title and not the appellative name 
of a class of Beings. 

We have next a quotation from a historical work containing the 

records of the reign of Kau TI, ^ saying that he ascended 

the throne of the HwAng Ti, g* “ August Ruler," or Emperor, 
on the south of the river Sze." Upon this title, Hwang 7/, a writer, 
Tsai Yung, remarks, “ that in the highest antiquity the son of 
Heaven (i. e. the Emperor) was styled Hwang, “Augustus," but 
afterwards he w r as styled, 77, “ Ruler or Emperor. 

Here we perceive 77, as well as Hwang, was a title given to the 
son of Heaven without reference to any thing but his station. We 
shall see afterwards that the title 77 is considered inferior to Hwang * 

Next we are told that 77 is used as a posthumous title, and the 
meaning when so used is explained as follows. 


Much obscurity rests upon the earliest period of Chinese history which 

and the five 


& 

% 



is allotted by their historians to the three Hwang, - 

SP : Under the first period, Dr. Morrison, in his “View of China 

tor Philological purposes,” gives the names of the following individuals as 


having reigned. 


I 





2. Shin nungy 


• 3. Ti lin 


® It; 4. Ti Mng ,• 5. Ti Mint -ft 


l 


i 


^ J[ ; 7. Ti Idi ^ ^ ; 8. Ti Li, ^ ; 9. Ti yi i wdng, 

10. Hwang ti, ^ He then gives the names of the 

Five Emperors Wd Ti, as follows: “ Shaou haou, Chuen Kuh. 

Te Kwuh Te Yaou, and Te Shun.” Shnn’s reign closed B. C. 2169. Tinder 
date of B.’ C. 2330, the Dr. says, “ A prince is here placed by some, who was 

called Ti che, tfj* and of whom it is said that he proceeded to unlimit¬ 
ed dissipation ” This seems quite inconsistent with the idea that Ti, in the 
olden tune, was not a mere title conferred on any one who might sit on the 
Imperial throne, but a word implying moral qualities of the highest order, 
and hence conferred as an epithet of distinct.on, on five Emperors because 
of their preeminent virtue. During the Hxa, Shdng and Chau dynasties, the 
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44 He whose (Ith) power or influence is like that of Heaven and 
earth is called 2V' 

We have next the phrase Shdng 11 explained as fol¬ 

lows: 14 >hang Ti (the Ruler on High) is Heaven." 

Then are quoted two sentences from the classics to illustrate the 
use of Shdng Ti, as a title given to the chief object of worship. 

Next we have the phrase, Wit tt, if. 14 five Rulers," explain¬ 
ed as follows : WCi ti Shin ming 44 Five Rulers is 

the title (ming of gods (Shin)' 1 

A sentence is then quoted from the Chau hi, 44 Ritual of the Chau 
dynasty," in which this phrase 44 Five Rulers," occurs; it is as fol¬ 
lows: “They sacrificed to the Wu ti ," Five Rulers, 44 at the borders 
of the country." The names of these 44 Five Rulers," are then 
given from a Commentator as follows : 44 He who is styled Tsang Tt, 

f the 44 azure Ruler" is named Ling wei gdng; the Chi 4 




Tf 9 ^ 44 Vermilion Ruler," is named Ceih pedu nfi , the 

Hw4ng Ti ^ 44 Yellow Rtiler," is named, Shie kin niu; the 

Pth Ti ^ ^ “ White Ruler." Pth Chau Kiu , the Heh T\ 

44 Black Ruler," is named Hit Kwang ki. 

We are next informed by a quotation from a work styled 4< The 
family sayings of Confucius," which of the numerous Shin in the 
Chinese Pantheon are distinguished collectively by the title of “ Five 
Rulers," and individually by the titles 44 azure Ruler," 44 Vermilion 
Ruler," &c.,&c. 44 The disciple Hi Kang tsz 1 asked an explanation 
of the title (ming ^) Wu Tt, 44 Five Rulers;" Confucius repli¬ 
ed, heaven has five elements, viz : metal, wood, water fire, and 
earth, which divide the seasons (i. e. each rule a part of the year), 
and which transform things and nourish them, in order to complete 


titles Hwang l||, and Tt both fell into disuse. After a time of 

great anarchy, the country having been divided into seven petty states, the 
prince of the Tsin country prevailed over the other six states, and made 
himself monarch of China. He combined the two ancient titles Hwang 
44 Augustus,” and Tt “Ruler,” making the title Hwang Ti, “August Ru¬ 
ler,” or Emperor, which has been used as the common title of the Emperors 
of China from his time, B. C. 204, to the present This being the state of 
the case, should we adopt the word Ti, as that by which to render 6eo$ in 
the Scriptures, and use this word for God in all our preaching, we must either 
declare war against the Emperor’s title which has two thousand years pre¬ 
scription in its favor, and forbid all Christians to call him by this title, or 
we must rail a mnn August (ioJ” than which, it would be better for us to 
out out our tonp'Oes 
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ali things ; the gods (Shin) of these elements (i. e. the gods who pre¬ 
side over these elements) are styled IVtt Ti “ '['he Five Rulers.” 

This completes all the quotations in Kanghi's Dictionary that arc 
of any interest in our present inquiry. 

In the facts above presented, the advocates of Ti think there is 
proof that Ti is the appellative name of God in Chinese. Ti, say 
they, is one of the names (ming) ofT'ien, “ the Divinity;” it is also 
the name {ming ^ ) of the five Shin, who preside over the five ele¬ 
ments, who are unquestionably regarded as Gods by the Chinese. 
This is the main argument adduced by the advocates of Ti to prove 
that it is the appellative name of God in Chinese; and they lay much 
stress upon the fact that it is the Imperial Dictionary that sustains 
their views 

Let us then carefully examine the facts presented above. It is ad¬ 
mitted that we have presented to us in the above extracts, all the in¬ 
visible Beings who were by the ancient Chinese called Ti. These 
Beings are six in number. I. T'ien, Heaven, which is styled Ti or 
Shdng Ti. 2. The five Shin, who preside over the five elements, 
collectively are called Wxi Ti, and individually “azure Ti," vermil¬ 
ion Ti, fitc. To these must be added five men, who, in high antiquity, 
ruled over the Chinese nation. The question on which we are at 
issue is, whether the word Ti, when applied to these eleven indivi¬ 
duals,—six of them Shin, and five mortal men, is used as an appel¬ 
lative name, designating a distinct genus, who are to be regarded as 
gods, or is a title by which individuals belonging to different genera 
are distinguished. We maintain the. latter opinion; the advocates of 
Ti the former, and insistonthe fact that Ti is said to be the “Ming" 
of these eleven individuals as proof of their position, maintaining 
that this word, “ ming," must be translated name. That the word 
ming is used for either a name or a title is known to every one ac¬ 
quainted with the Chinese language, the only question is, in which of 
these senses it is used in this case; which of the meanings di.es the 
context call for ? 

Dr. Morrison defines ming “a name, a title,” & o. Dr. Medhurst 
“ a name, a title, a designation,” & c. 

That the word ming is used for a title appears clearly from the 
following quotation Hwang Yu ’rh nien Sun Shih yen, T'ien uni 
yih shin , i ki chi tsun, hit yh to ming, yih yii jin kiun, ching wnng 
hw&ng, hail v'ih t'ien tedng, t'ien tsz’, fnvimg ti, jffit *" xE JS 
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quoted in the Vi/e/i Kien Lui Han , yjjjj ^8£ ^ pjfcj) “ In 
the second year of the Emperor Hwang-Yu, Sun Shih said, Heaveu 
only is one God, (—* yih shin,) but because he is most honora¬ 

ble, we give him many i% ming" titles; as in the case of a human 
Prince, we call him Wang, King; Hwang; Augustus, Hon King 
I*ih , His Majesty ; T ( ien Wang, celestial King, T* icn tsz ’ the Son of 
Heaven, and Hwang Ti the august Ruler, or Emperor.”* 

It will be perceived that all the words and phrases that are cited 
as instances of the various “ tiling that are given to a human 
prince are titles, and not one can be regarded as a name, using this 
last word in a strict sense. It is plain then that the word “ tning" 
may be translated either name or title, as suits best with the context 
and subject matter before us. If it be maintained that Ti is the 
“ ming ” name of Heaven, of the five Shin , and of the five men who 
ruled over the Empire, it must be either a proper name given to 
each, or an appellative name common to all. The idea of its being 
a proper name is out of the question, and is not maintained by our 
opponents. Let us then, to avoid ambiguity, define what we mean 
by an appellative name, and then inquire whether the word Ti is 
used by the authors of KanghTs Dictionary as the appellative name 
of these eleven individuals, or as a title common to them all. 

De Sacy, in his general Grammar, defines appellative nouns as 
follows; “ Other nouns designate beings by the idea of a nature com¬ 
mon to all the individuals of a species. Such are the words, “ man,” 
“ horse,” “cat,” &c., &c., which do not of themselves call to 
mind the idea of any individual in particular, but are applicable to 
all the individuals of the same species.” These nouns, applicable to 
all the individuals of a species , are called appellative nouns.” 

To our minds it is clear that the word Ti is not used in the sen¬ 
tences quoted in Kanghi , as the appellative name of a class of Be¬ 
ings, for the following reasons: I. It is defined by the Lexicogra¬ 
phers themselves as a title ; i. e. Judge, Ruler, Prince. 2. Ming in 
the last clause of the sentence quoted from the commentary on the 
Shu King, “ therefore they (the five Emperors) took this mingf we 
know from history must mean title and not name, because neither of 


# This remark of Sun Shih is the nearest approach to monotheism we 
have met with in any Chinese writer, attention is particularly called to the 

fact that he uses the phrase Yih Shin —— “one God,” to express this 
idea. 
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these Emperors was named 7 1 ; the ming in the first clause, Vi is 
one of the ming of Heaven,” and must therefore mean title also, since 
the writer cannot have used the word ming in different senses, as 
the reason, assigned why Heaven and the W'i Ti respectively, had 
this mingy is the same. 3. The reason assigned why [leaven and 
the five ancient sovereigns had this title (ming) in common, is not 
that they belonged to the same class of Beings, but that Ti means 
a “ Judge,” and that both Heaven and the five sovereigns were aide 
to judge just judgment. The Reader will not forget that the title 
Ti was not given to these five sovereigns after death, when they had 
become the objects of religious worship, but was the title by which 
they were commonly known while living, when no one ever thought 
of offering them religious worship, or esteemed them as belonging 
to a different species from their fellow-men. 4. That the word Ti, 
when applied to the five Shin t who preside over the five elements, is 
used as a title and not as an appellative name is equally plain. We 
have the class of Beings designated by the word Shin y we have the 
proper name of each of these Shin given, “ Ling wei gang, 1 ' &c., 
the separate title of each, e. g. “ Azure TV, Yellow Ti, &c., and 
lastly, the title of the five collectively, IVu Ti, “Five Rulers.” 

The facts presented in this Dictionary are those upon which the 
advocates of Ti as we have said above, rest their cause; if we arc 
correct in translating the word “mingy” title, then the very foun¬ 
dation of their cause is taken away, and the whole superstructure 
falls to the ground. They regard this Imperial Dictionary, they tell 
us, as the best authority extant for giving the meaning of Chinese 
words. We are perfectly willing to abide by their appeal in this 
case, and say cheerfully, let Ti be regarded as these Lexicographers 
have represented it. 

We find in KdnghVs Dictionary nothing to countenance the idea 
that Ti is the appellative name of God, or to sustain the opinion 
that it is the generic name of any class of Beings: but the clearest 
proof, on the contrary, that it is a title, conferred on either Shin 
(gods) or men. It is precisely like our word “King” by which 
title we may either address the King of kings or a fellow worm of 
the dust. 

Before dismissing the Imperial Dictionary we will call the Reader’s 
attention to one more fact. Among the uses of the word Ti, we 
find it is used as a posthumous title. Knowing that the word Shin 
was also used as a posthumous title, and that the Chinese attach 
great importance to the posthumous titles that are conferred upon 
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their deceased great men, we were induced to turn to the Sz' Ki, 
Ching 1, the work quoted in K&nghi as authority on this point, to 
see which of the two words, Shin 9 or Tf , conveyed the highest idea 
of that which was to be esteemed and venerated. The Chinese 
have a regular system—a gradation of merit, by which these titles 
are said to be conferred; we felt assured therefore, that in this table 
of posthumous titles, if anv where, we should find the relative value 
of words accurately pointed out. Upon turning to the table given 
in the Sz 1 Kt , we find that Shin is the first and highest title, 
that Hwang is the second, and that Ti ranks third. This 
furnishes us with a very strong presumption against Tt meaning 
God xaT ego-rfy, as those maintain who favor its use to render 6so^. 

4. The encyclopedia called Pei wan Yvn fn ^ ^ gives 

three meanings. 1 st. 'jff* =$ “ Ti, means a Judge.” 2d. 

J ^ ^ “the style or title of him who rules over the 

empire.” 3d. Kiun 7 ^, “ a prince.” These meanings are the same 
as those given in Kdnghi’s Dictionary, and the same works are 
quoted to sustain them, viz.: the Shwoh Wan and the Urh Ya. 

We next turn to the Dictionaries which have been prepared by 
foreigners. 

5. Dr. Morrison defines the meaning of Ti as follows: ” The ap¬ 

pellation of one who judges the world: or of one who rulea over 
the nations: an epithet of respect and honor applied to one who 
rules as a lord or sovereign; an emperor; an independent monarch ; 
celestial virtue. Wu Ti, five ancient emperors; also the 

God of Heaven, and the gods of seasons. The name of a star; t!.e 
name of a place. Hwang, Ti, Wang, according to 

some, express the three degrees of sovereign rule, of which Hwang 
is the highest, Ti the second, and Wing the lowest. Hwang Ti is a 
common appellation of the emperor of China. Shang Ti, 

the Highest Sovereign, the Supreme Ruler; Heaven, or Tien chi 
Shin, the God of heaven; or, according to others, all 

the gods of heaven collectively; Ti wang, , a sovereign po¬ 

tentate ” These are all the meanings and illustrations given by the 
Doctor, from which it is plain he regarded Tt as a title, and not as 
an appellative name of any class of Beings. 

6 . Dr. Medhnrst's Hok Keen Dictionary : "Tay ife, an emperor, 
a ruler, a sovereign. Hwang Te i|| the emperor. Te wet 

the emperor's throne. San Hwang Woo Tt i £2 ^ 
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the three sovereigns and five emperors, a very early period of Chi¬ 
nese history.” 

Here the word is treated throughout as a title and no intimation 
is giveu of its being a generic name. 

Dr. Medhurst’s Chinese and English Dictionary: “ Ti ^ an 

Emperor, a Sovereign, a Ruler, the Supreme. Hwang ti 

an Emperor, Shang ti the Supreme Ruler, Wa Ti 

the five ancient Emperors. Ti wang /jjj a Sovereign Prince. 

Tien ti ^ ^ the Ruler of Heaven.” 

Here again we have the same thing stated. Ti (Te) is treated 
throughout as a title, and not the slightest intimation is given that it 
is ever used as the appellative name of any class of Beings. 

If there is any faith to be placed in these Dictionaries, made by 
eminent native and foreign scholars, the matter is clear beyond all 
reasonable ground of doubt, that 'A is not the appellative name of 
God in Chinese. There is no difference of opinion here to be set¬ 
tled by an appeal to the usus loquendi of this word in the works of 
good writers; but all, with one voice, tell us that Tt is a title, that 
it is a relative term and therefore cannot be the appellative name of 
God in Chinese. 

To the objection that Ti is a title and means Ruler, in all cases, 
and not God, its advocates reply as follows. It is not merely the 
government of all things that is predicated of A, but Ti is said “ to 
produce all things/** “ to confer the virtuous nature on the people/* 

* This phrase, “ to produce all things/’ unexplained, would mislead those 
unacquainted with the Phraseology used in Chinese cosmogony. The Chi¬ 
nese phrase is sang wan wuh ^ “ to engender, or beget all 

things,” which does not refer to the original creation of matter, but, as the 
phrase M engender ” would lead us to suspect, the begetting of all tilings 
around us by the primordial substance, which, in the view of Chinese Cos- 

inogonists, is eternal. This sang wan wuh “begetting of all 

things,” is ascribed to Heaven, to Heaven and Earth, to the five elements, to 
the yin and ?/cmg, and occasionally to Ti, or Shang ti This production of all 
things, is however only ascribed to Ti by modern writers; for as we have 
learned from M. Visdelou in a former part of this Essay, this title, according 
to the view of the modern Doctors, was given by Confucius and the ancient 
writers to the primitive Reason, (a name these writers give to Tien the 
chief Divinity) only when it is said to act in the government of the world. 
Ilis words are, “comme Confucius dans le livre canonique des changements 
a fait plus d’une fois mention du Chang ti e’est-a-dire du supreme Emptreur 
ct du Ti e’est-a-dire de 11 e<mperuer, et que ccpendant on ne voit niflle part 
dans ce livre, ni dans le* aulres que le Chang ti ait engendre la matiere, 
e’est-a-dire, le ciel et la terre; les philosopher concluent dehi que le tiTre 
i>e chang ti ne peut convenir a la raison primitive, que quand ll s’agit seule- 

meat du gouyernement de l’univera/’ 
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dtc., See.., which acts are not properly predicated of a Ruler, but of 
God ; therefore Tt must in these cases be rendered “ God,” and not 
“ the Ruler." In answer to this we remark, that in the passages 
mentioned above, and in all similar passages, it is admited by all that 
the Being referred to is T*ien, of whom these things are repeatedly 
predicated in the ancient Canonical Books.—It being then the Chief 
God of whom these acts are predicated, it is indifferent whether this 
chief God, the subject of discourse, be pointed out by the use of his 
title, or his name. Nothing is more common than the use of a title, 
for such a purpose; if then, in any case, the title and not the name is 
used to designate this individual, when the act said to be performed 
is not done in virtue of the authority implied by said title, we are 
not therefore to infer that the writer uses this title in some unusual 
sense not sustained by the common usage of the word, but suppose 
rather that he merely uses it to designate the particular individual 
whose well known designation it is; and the individual, who is the 
subject of the discourse, being thus pointed out, he proceeds to men¬ 
tion some act of his without any reference to the manner in which 
the subject of the discourse was designated. We have a familiar in¬ 
stance of this use of a title to designate an individual, when we are 
about to affirm something concerning him that has not the slightest 
connexion with the meaning of the title used, in the following sen¬ 
tences. “ The King dined at Windsor,.Hie King is dead,” dtc., 

where no one would contend that anything more was designed bv 
the use of the title King than to designate a particular individual as 
the subject of discourse. The use of the title Ti t to designate T*iVn, 
the chief God of Chinese in the instances quoted by the advocates 
of Te, is entirely analogous. 

It being shown, on the authority of all the Dictionaries, that Ti is 
a relative term, denoting office, and not an appellative noun, a seri¬ 
ous objection to this word isos, may be founded on its unsuitableness 
to express the doctrine of the Trinity. We are taught in Scripture, 
that the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity sustain distinct offices 
in the economy of Redemption, and yet that they are but one in 
essence, or consubstantial. To express this doctrine we say, “ the 
Father is God, the Son is God, ami the Holy Ghost is God; and 
these three Persons are one God.” To designate the different Offi¬ 
ces they sustain, we say,—“ The Father is the Creator, the Son is 
the Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost is the Sanctifier.” Now suppose 
we were to render ‘‘The Father is Ruler, the Son is Ruler, and the 
Holy Ghost is Ruler, and these three Persons are one Rulerthere 
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would be no unity of substance, or eoen of nature implied by the use 
of the word Ti ; for, as we have seen, it is used as the title of living 
men, as well as of S'tin (gods)—beings belonging to entirely different 
species And this word Ti, denoting as it does, a definite office, 
would, if used as above, clash with the statement of the three dis¬ 
tinct offices sustained by the several Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
From this difficulty vve can see no way of escape, if we use 'A to 
render 6eo$. 

That Ti is not the appellative name of God in Chinese, appears 
also from the following facts. In the classical works of the Confu- 
ciatiists, from which we learn who are the objects of worship in the 
state religion, this epithet, which is constantly used as the title of 
the five emperors, is only applied to six Beings, (as we have said 
above,) who were the objects of religious worship, viz : “to Aien, 
Heaven, or the T*ien chi Shin, ^ ^ 
ven,” who is styled Shdngtt , and to Shin who preside over the five 
elements, who are called Wa Ti. Each of these six individuals, so 
distinguished by the title of A, Ruler, we have seen, belong to the 
class of Beings called Shin. Ti therefore is not a generic term, 
denoting a distinct class of Beings; but a relative term, marking 
relationship. Neither of these invisible Being$ % distinguished by the 
title of Tt, have ever been worshiped by the people of China; but tile 
worship of them has always been confined to the emperor, and the 
people have been forbidden by severe penalties to worship them. 

The worship of the 41 Five Rulers* 1 was discontinued by the Ming 
dynasty , a. i>. I3l>9, and has never since been resumed. So that the 
title Ti is applied to only one Being who, is now an object of wor¬ 
ship in the state religion, viz.: Tien, and this being is not worship* 
ed by any of the people of China , but only by the emperor, the 
honor of worshiping the Shzng ti, “Ruler on High,** being reserved 
exclusively to the Hiving ti , “ August Ruler,” on earth. 

How can it be maintained that such a term is the appellative 
name of God ? 

The agreement of all the Dictionaries is so entire in representing 
Ti as a title, and the inferences derived from this fact are so con¬ 
clusive against its use, that it appears to us it would be a work of 
supererogation to write any thing more against A, as the appella¬ 
tive name of G*>d in Chinese. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with illustrating the impropriety of using this word to render Elo • 
him, by testing it on the first commandment, e. g. Ti yueh , chh wo 


, Shin (God) of Hea* 
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wdi, 'rh puh 1c*o yli pith ti ye, 

S'J "rfe $■ 

Before translating this, please read again the meanings of Ti given 
by the Shtooh Wan, " The title of him who rules over the Empire/* 
and that of the Lah Sha /fa. “ The honorable designation of a So- 
vereign Ruler," and say whether by so rendering this command¬ 
ment, we should not be guilty of propagating, in the name of God. 
a precept the most disorganizing and subversive of civil government 
that was ever propounded. “The Ruler says, besides me thou ahalt 
have no other Ruler ” What does this say but that He who is " the 
Ruler," par excellence forbids men to sustain the relationship of" the 
ruler" towards any other Being than himself. If this is the meaning of 
the Commandment, civil government is rebellion against God. That 
this commandment, rendered into Chinese as above, would be open 
to this construction, cannot be denied, for the word Ti, as it is 
found in Chinese books, refers to the man who is, or has been, at 
the head of the Chinese government, at least a hundred times to 
where it refers to any invisible being once. This single considera¬ 
tion we think conclusive against the use of this word. 

But in answer to this it is said, the Jewish Kings and Judges are 
sometimes called Elohim, and that therefore the Emperor’s being 
called Ti is no valid argument against the. use of this word to ren- 

O “ 

der Elohim and dfof. To this we reply, the cases are by no means 
similar. We know it is common to say that the Jewish Judges and 
Kings are called Elohim , but we prefer much the view that Heng- 
stinherg takes of this use of Elohim in the first volume of his Chris- 
tology, when treating of the 45th Psalm. He contends that no 
Theocratic Prince or Conqueror is ever called Elohim, in the Scrip¬ 
tures and says, “ Nowhere is any single magistrate called Elohim , 
but always only the magistracy a$ such , representing the tribunal 
of God. 1 ’ 

If this opinion of Hengstinberg is correct, this use of Elohim in 
Hebrew is not at ail like that of Ti in Chinese, since Ti is used in 
the classics as the common title of Ydu and Shun and of other Em¬ 


perors. But even if Elohim is occasionally used for individual Kings 
and Judges, as the advocates of Ti contend, still the cases are by 
no means similar. If Elohim had been the common title by which 
the Jewish Kings or Judges were known, e. g. “God David/* “God 
Solomon/’ as in Chinese they say Ti Yau , Ti Shun , then the use 
of Elohim in the old Testament would be a case in point. But we 
ail know that Eiohim is oot the common title of any Jewish officer : 
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and that Elohim, when used for the magistracy, is employed not 
strictly but figuratively. We are correct in regarding the word as 
used only figuratively in these cases, because it is comparatively so 
used but a few times, and we are distinctly told there is but one 
Elohim strictly speaking. 

But this cannot be said of Ti. It is the title by which the highest 
officer in China has been commonly designated for hundreds of 
years. It occurs in Chinese books, as the title of this officer, a hun¬ 
dred or a thousand times, to once where it occurs as the title of any 
invisible Being. To attempt therefore to prove, from the fact that 
a few invisible Beings are called Ti, that it means God as Elohim 
does, is to maintain that a word is used improperly much more fre¬ 
quently than properly, which upsets all our ideas of the proper 
meaning of words. There can be no doubt that Taukioing is re¬ 
garded by the Chinese to be as properly a Ti as Sluing Ti is ; 
though they would admit that he rules in a smaller sphere. 

Another objection to the use of Ti to render Elohim in the first 
commandment is, that, this term would not exclude from religious 
worship multitudes of Beings who now receive much the greater 
portion of the worship offered in China. The worship of the God 
of wealth, the God of the Kitchen, and a number of other deities, 
who are all called Shin, but never Ti, and who receive more wor¬ 
ship in one month than Shang tl does in a generation, would not be 
forbidden by this term. The First Commandment would if Ti be 
used to render Elohim, spend its whole strength upon, first the law¬ 
ful liege Lord and Sovereign of this people, and next upon a few of 
the Shin, who have been entitled Ti; whilst ninety-nine hundredths 
of the false worship, practiced by the common people of the present 
day, would not in any manner be forbidden by the use of this term. 


We intended, when we commenced writing, to have devoted a 
few paragraphs to the consideration ofthe phrases, Shang ti, ±#> 

and 'Eicn ti, but our Essay has already been extended to 

such a length that we shall dismiss them with one remark. 

D 


If Ti be not the appellative name of God in Chinese, the addition 
of the qualifying word, “ high,” or “celestial,” cannot make it so; 
indeed we suppose no one would maintain that either of these phrases 


i* the appellative name of God in Chinese, and the use of T*im ti> 
^ “ The celestial Ruler or Rulers,” could only be advocated 

on the ground that it was a title of the chief God, which we have 


sufficiently answered in the first part of our Essay. 
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With a short resume, of our objections to the use of 27, to render 
dro?, we shall conclude our remarks on this subject. 

We object to the use of 77: I. That it is not the appellative 
name of God, or of any class of Beings either human or divine, but 
is a title given alike to gods and men. 2. That all the Diction¬ 
aries, both native and foreign, give Judge, or Ruler, as the meaning 
of 77, whilst they give no intimation of its being the appellative 
name of God. 3. That meaning Ruler, and not God, it is wholly 
unsuitable to express the doctrine of the Trinity. 4. That 77 was 
never used even as the title of more than six Beings who were wor¬ 
shiped in the state religion, that neither of the Six was ever wor¬ 
shiped by the people of China, and that five of these six are now wor¬ 
shiped by no one. 6. That if Ti be used in the translation of the 
First Commandment it will forbid civil government; and 6. That it 
will not forbid ninety-nine hundredths of the false worship now offered 
in China. 

These objections appear to us so weighty, direct and palpable, 
that all, who regard them as sustained, by the evidence we have ad¬ 
duced, will agree with us that the use of Ti, to render Elohim and 
dreg in the translation of the Sacred Scriptures, is wholly inad¬ 
missible. 

We give a few additional texts of Scripture to show how subversive 
of civil government, the use of this word to render Elohim would 
prove. “ I am the Lord and there is none else; there is no God 
beside me.” Is 45:5. “ Is there a God beside me. Yea, there is 

no God, I know not any.” Is 44:8. 

What would be thought of the English Translator who should use 
the word King as that whereby to render Elohim, into English, in 
the passages quoted above. And yet King is not more commonly 
used, nor more well known as the title of the Ruler of the English 
nation, than Ti is as the title of him who rules over the Chinese 
people. Should we render God, in the passages above cited, by a 
word which is constantly used to designate the individual who holds 
his office, Thu Kwang would surely have just cause of complaint; 
and who could wonder, if under such circumstances, he were to for¬ 
bid the distribution of our books? Who could blame him if he did. 

In conclusion, we have only to beg that the arguments, produced 
in favor of the use of the words Shin and Ti, respectively, may be 
carefully compared, that a right judgment may be formed which of 
these two words is in truth the appellative name of God in Chinese. 

With respect to Shin we have seen, 1. That it is unquestionably 
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the name of a class of Beings to whom the Chinese have always offer¬ 
ed and still offer religions worship. 2. That the Shin aie the highest 
of the three classes of invisible Beings, whom the Chinese worship. 
3. That the Being worshiped in the Ki&u sacrifice (the highest 

ever offered in China) is the 7 J icn Chi Shin Ji Z if ,,God 

of Heaven.” 4. That this T*ien chi Skin , K z #. is 9tyled 

Shang 7V 5. That Sluing 7% is called repeatedly the most honor¬ 
able of the Shin. 6. That Drs. Morrison and Medhurst, in their 
Dictionaries both give Shin as the appellative name of God in Chi¬ 
nese; and lastly, that all the Missionaries whether Protestants or 
Romanists, have used Shin in their writings as the appellative name 
of God, whilst none of them have ever used Ti. 

This is an amount of positive testimony in favor of Shin being 
the appellative name of God in Chinese, which we risk nothing in 
saying, cannot be produced in favor of any other word in the lan¬ 
guage. Whatever objections, therefore, may be urged against the 
use of this word, must he answered by the exigencies of the case. 
Shin t is the only word the Chinese language afiords us, that can be 
regarded, after a careful examination of the subject, as having any 
just claim to be considered the appellative name of God. This word 
we must therefore use to render Elohi/n and leo? mnlgrb all objections. 
If we could remodel the literature of the country, we would forbid 
the employment of Shin as the Pantheists have used it, we would 
forbid its use for the human soul ; but we must take the Chinese lan¬ 
guage as it is, and can only use the best terms it affotds us, it being 
the only medium through which we can make the Chinese people 
acquainted with the Sacred Scriptures. That Shin is used for all 
objects of religious worship, including the maues of the dead, makes 
it only the more available to prohibit all false worship to which this 
people are addicted 

If the writer may judge from his own past experience, the objec¬ 
tion which has had the greatest weight with the Missionaries, and 
prejudiced their minds most against the use of Shin for the true 
God, is the fact that it is used as the appellative name of a class in- 
eluding so many contemptible Deities, that it sterns to them almost 
contamination to call Jehovah by a name that is common to su;h 
Beings. 

This feeling is most natural, and can only be overcome by re¬ 
membering that we use this common name to negative the exiotence 
of these contemptible and imaginary Deities. A Greek or Roman 
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Christian must have had the same feeling with respect to the use of 
dco$r or Dens. There is no individual of the class called Shin, who 
is more insignificant than Priapus, or Sterentius, or Occator; not to 
descend lower into the Greek and Roman Pantheon. 

The appellative name of God in use in each heathen nation must 
be used. The truths taught in the Bible can alone purify the lan¬ 
guage, as well as the hearts, of a heathen people. 

The writer indulges a strong hope, that, as all the Missionaries 
have hitherto agreed in using Shin , to translate deog when heathen 
gods were referred to, they will all ultimately be led to see the pro¬ 
priety of using this same word to render Efohim and deog in all cases 
The question is one of the utmost importance to the spread of the 
Gospel in China, and claims from all those connected with the mis¬ 
sionary operations here the most prayerful and careful consideration. 

May God of His infinite goodness grant wisdom and grace to the 
Directors of the Bible societies so to decide this question as shall be 
best for the interests of the Redeemer’s cause, and for the salvation 
of the perishing millions in China, who are expecting the word of 
God from their hands. 

Upon the Missionaries themselves however must rest the heaviest 
responsibility in this case; theirs is the chief anxiety, the warmest 
interest. May the gracious Saviour be present with them all, that 
the diversity of opinion which now exists on this vital point—the 
name by which we shall call Him for whom we claim the homage of 
all hearts in China—may not cause any breach of the harmony 
which has hitherto existed among the Protestant Missionaries in 
China. 

The writer’s constant prayer is that all those in China, “ who do 
confess God’s Holy name may agree in the truth of his holy word, 
and live in unity and godly love.” 


-W* ' /• ** ^ y >*.• v * 
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Art. H. Hes nit ory Notes on the Government and people of China 9 
and on the Chinese language; illustrated with a sketch of the 
produce of Kwang-tnng , showing its division into departments 
and districts. By Thomas Taylor Meadows, interpreter to 
her Britannic Majesty's consulate at Canton . London: Wm. 
II. Allen if Co. 1847. 

Independent thinking and patient research (not always sufficiently 
long continued) characterise this little volume, of two hundred and 
fifty handsomely printed octavo pages. Having for nearly five years* 
as he tells us in his preface, bestowed undivided attention on Chi¬ 
nese affairs, in an unusually favorable position, Mr. Meadows con¬ 
sidered himself entitled to write. He commenced his studies in the 
autumn of 1841, under the tuition of Professor Neumann at Munich ; 
early in 1843, arrived in China ; came to Canton in the summer of 
the same year; and in June 1846 completed his “ Desultory Notes,” 
having in the mean time translated more than 350 official letters, 
also many proclamations, and conducted a large amount of official 
business, bringing him into almost constant communication, oral 
or written, with the Chinese. These are, in brief, his claims to write, 
on the government and people of China and their language. The 
book he has dedicated to Mr. Thom, late, H. B. M. consul at 
Ningpo. 

The Notes are nineteen in number, all of them relating to topics 
of interest and such as had come more or less-directly under his own 
observation. Having turned over the leaves of the book with some 

o 

care, and much pleasure, we will, without attempting a formal re¬ 
view notice a few points that arrested our attention in the perusal. 

In his first note by way of apology for the publication of the others, 
he exposes some of the false notions that are afloat regarding China, 
a very prolific subject. He is quite right in saying, that the fashions 
change among the Chinese as they do everywhere e’se; right too in 
discarding the use of such terms as ” Lord mayor of Canton;” and, 
we think “Hoppo, ” “ mandarin, ” and his “ yatnun, ” ought to go 
into the same category, being, in the king’s English, equally ‘‘out 
landish. ” 

He is hardly correct in speaking of Kiangning as the capital ot 
Kianguan—that old province being now divided into two, viz :, 
Kicingsi and Nganhvvui, and Kiiiiigiiing being really the capital of 
the latter. 
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Note second, “ on the business style of the Chinese written lan¬ 
guage, ” is not wholly to our taste. The ancient classics and the 
works of Confucius are, as he says, and as every body knows, the 
best specimens of the ancient style . But who are “ the philosophers 
of the same school,” that have written in the same style? Surely he 
will not maintain that the philosophical writings of Chufutsz , and 
his contemporaries are to be placed in that class. 

What Mr. Meadows calls “ the business style” is, we are inclined 
think, to the Chinese in their circle of literature quite the same as, 
that style is in our literature to those to whom the English tongue is 
vernacular. And in English the business style is probably as well 
marked and as distinctly characterized as it is in Chinese, The 
style of the Penal Code is not more different from that of the 
“Three States,” than Blackstone’s is from that of Lord Chesterfield. 

However, if Mr. Meadows has underrated the ancient classics 
and the Four Books, he is most surely right in making it the first 
business with all who intend to study the Chinese, to learn to speak , 
and to do this by reading some book in the familiar style with a good 
teacher, “paying more attention to the language the latter uses in 
conversation, than to that contained in the book.” 

In note third, “on the difficulty of learning the Chinese lan¬ 
guage,” he speaks of,—what every one in like circumstances must 
feel—“ the want of a good Dictionary ,” a desideratum not very soon 
or easily supplied. We are quite ready to endorse the following 
paragraph. He says: 

u It is evidently not in the power of any one, or even of two or three indi¬ 
viduals, however talented or industrious they may be, to compile a complete 
dictionary of two copious, but in every other respect very dissimilar, lan¬ 
guages ; and it is certain we shall not have a good Chinese-English, much 
less an English-Chinese dictionary, until we have before us the contributions 
of a great many sinologues, who have labored independently, and have as¬ 
certained the meanings of the words by the careful collation of the different 
passages in which they occur, availing themselves, at the same time, of all 
the assistance native or the already existing foreign dictionaries may afford 
Such sinologues must, too, have confined their attention each chiefly to one 
of the styles, without which they will not be able to make additions to be 
depended on" p. 27. 

We draw attention to this point, because it is supposed, by some, 
that “ helps to study the language are now abundant, affording the 
6 tudent, entering on it, every needful facility.” Much has been 
done, it is true, to facilitate the acquisition of the Chinese ; and those 
who have labored in this department are to be commended for wh it 
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they have done. But let it not he supposed that the work is com¬ 
pleted. It is hardly begun. And it is difficult to see when or by 
whom the great desiderata—good Chinese-English and English-Chi- 
nese dictionaries-will be prepared. In the want of such, and with 
Morrison’s and Medhurst’s at hand, Kanghi’s works are the best sub¬ 
stitutes within the student’s reach and in his larger work, by the by 

the Pei Wan Yun-fu, IS £ f£ $ • “ compounds ” are abund¬ 
ant. A book of phrases, containing these compounds, and such as 
are in common use, would be of great value, a wofk much to be de¬ 
sired. 

The commendation bestowed on the style and method of Chinese 
legal and official documents, by Mr. Meadows, is very just, as is 
also his animadversion on the bad manner in which they have usu¬ 
ally been translated. 

In his fourth note, on the colloquial Chinese, as spoken by the im¬ 
perial family and household, we wish he had told his readers how he 
arrived at the conclusion that, “ it (the Pekin colloquial) is spoken 
without the slightest variation , either in their collocation of the words 
or their pronunciation, by afar greater number of individuals than 
any other language in the world” It may be as he says; but we 
think not. And so thought both the Morrisons. However he may 
be right in considering it as the best, the most useful, for those who 
expect to come in contact solely or chiefly with official people. This 
was Mr. Thom’s opinion ; and his “ Chinese Speaker” was design¬ 
ed to aid in acquiring the language “ as spoken at Peking.” We 
should like very much to know the true history of the northern court 
dialect and its legitimate claims “ to be considered the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the empire.” We suspect that it commenced, not with the 
reigning family, but with the founders of the northern capital. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Meadows will have the means of investigating this matter 
and be willing to favor our readers with the result of his inquiries. 

In Note fifth “ a new orthography, adapted to the Pekin pronun¬ 
ciation ” is submitted to “ the philological public.” We are truly 
glad that he has brought up this subject, and consider his system as 
every way superior to Mr. Thom’s; and hope that it, or that.which 
we have endeavored to promote, or some modification of these, may 
erelong come to be universally adopted. At present, among the 
students in Chinese, there are not less than half a dozen different 


systems. 

On the tones , the subject of his sixth Note, he has some excellent 
remarks, and has started on the right tack 
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Note seventh, and the sheet and map accompanying it, are drawn 
up with care, and are not the least valuable part of the volume. The 
plan of exhibiting the circuits, departments and districts, at one view 
and on the same sheet, is very convenient. 

Note eighth, on the rank, duties, and salaries of Chineseofficers— 
or mandarins , as he prefers to call them—though containing little that 
is new, disposes of the subject in a clear and methodical manner. 
There is, if we mistake not, error in the details regarding the duties 
of the nit-tax : he is indeed sometimes deputed to quell tumults in 
distant parts of the province, but we doubt if “ he has the power de¬ 
legated to him of issuing death-warrants.” It is possible that on 
such occasions, in the exercise of martial law, he may have authority 
to take the life of a criminal if seized in the act of rebellion. But 
we are not aware of any such provision in Chinese law. 

Regarding “ the yamun l&f and their various inhabitants,” 
treated of in the ninth Note we shall be in a better position to form 
correct views after the 6th of April 1849. Though styled the fathers 
and mothers of the people, Chinese officers are the dread and the ter¬ 
ror of those over whom they rule. 

What is said in note of tenth, constables and attorneys, the ti-pAn 
an< * ^e t&i shh will be new to most of his read¬ 

ers. 

In note eleventh he says: “ The long duration of the Chinese empire 
is solely and altogether owing to the operation of a principle, which the 
policy of every successive dynasty has practically maintained, in a 
greater or less degree, viz., that good government coiisists in the ad¬ 
vancement of men of talent and merit only to the rank and power of 
official posts." He combats the idea, usually advanced, that attri¬ 
butes this stability to the influence of the doctrine of filial piety, and 
quotes largely from Chinese authors in support of his own proposi¬ 
tion. And having established this he proceeds to show in what 
manner the application of the principle operates to produce the ef¬ 
fects ascribed to it: and we quote his own words. 

“First then : the strict equality of the principle makes the untalent, 
ed submit cheerfully to whatever is founded on it; and as a certain 
path is open to every man of real talent, able demagogues are rare.” 

“ Secondly : by securing for the government the services of the 
wise and talented, public business must, generally speaking, be effi¬ 
ciently performed.” 

“ Thirdly : the certainty of obtaining wealth and rank in the state, 
merely through personal qualifications, stimulates the whole nation 
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to healthful exertions, thus diffusing prosperity throughout it, and 
multiplying its power to a great extent.” 

All this reads well; and in theory it may be even so, as he has 
stated. But look at the working of the principle and see how it 
stands. The policy of all the dynasties, he says, “ whenever we find 
them in & flourishing state, has been tq elevate the only body which 
could maiutain such laws and doctrines, high above every other class 
of their countrymen; and whenever any reigning family has deviated 
from this course, its power has decayed, until it has been finally 
driven from the throne by the unanimous wish of the nation.” Now in 
our mind there are difficulties here involved. Take the Ming family. 
Was it driven from the throne by the unanimous wish of the nation ? 
And then, again, as to talent and merit ,—what sort of qualities or 
attributes are these, among the Chinese, that the throne of empire is 
subject to their fiat? Mr. Meadows uses very strong language, when 
he says, the duration of the empire is owing solely and altogether to 
one principle. And yet again, as to “ the duratiou of the Chinese 
empire,” what does he mean ? But referring the reader to his book* 
let us hear his conclusion: “ for the rulers of all other na¬ 
tions, THE CHINESE EMPIRE CONSTITUTES A GREAT PRACTICAL LES¬ 
SON of four thousand years standing. This capitalizing is his 
own. And what is this emphatic lesson, afforded by the Chinese, to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, to the King of the French and to all 
the sovereigns and statesmen of Christendom ? 

Note twelfth, “ on the principal defects of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment,” like the first in the book, opens a wide field for observation 
and comment. Some of these are enumerated : e. g. the officers are 
made responsible for a vast number of things over which they can¬ 
not exercise any control; the totally inadequate pay of the lower, 
and salaries of the higher; and, he names also, very properly, the 
accumulation of duties, of a very different nature, all to be perform¬ 
ed by one and the same functionary. 

In note thirteenth, “on personating criminals,” are collected some 
remarkable facts. We should like to see the investigation carried 
on, by an accumulation of facts, with the necessary and proper ex¬ 
planation of the same. These phenomena are very remarkable, pro¬ 
bably nowhere else to be found in all the world. 

In note fourteenth we have a glance at the extortions and oppres¬ 
sions that are “ so frequent here that unless attended with very 
unusual circumstances, they are not spoken of except by those con_ 
cerued ; and thus it is, that numerous atrocities pass daily unnoticed, 
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one* single instance of which, in England, would set the whole coun¬ 
try in a ferment.” These atrocities are wholly incredible to all 
except to those who may chance to be much among the Chinese and 
who are aware of the occurrences in the courts of law. They are 
truly dreadful, horribly dreadful. 

While discoursing on the “ present apparent stability of the go¬ 
vernment,” in note fourteenth, Mr. Meadows stumbles on a fact,-- 
“ the very unfair proportion of Manchoos employed by the present 
dynasty” in official stations,—which, if followed up would have led 
him to see how the throne came to be occupied by the chiefs of a 
northern horde, and that, too, icithout “ the unanimous wish of the 
nation.” 

Note sixteenth is, taking it all in all, the best one in the book,— 
allowing us to be the judge. “ Some of the more prominent fea¬ 
tures in the character and manners of the Chinese ” are well por¬ 
trayed, and the best method of dealing with them is well pointed 
out. In his remarks on parental and filial relations, on page 2(M>, 
lie says that, “the parents of a Chinese being holy to him, and it. 
being his most sacred duty to honor them, to him God is parent , 
and pareutal is divine.” VVe doubt if he has here said the thing he 
meant; and, at all events, we should reverse the terms in order to 
express what we conceive to be the Chinese view ; for to them 
“parent is God , and parental is divine authority.” Again when he 
says, “ the Chinese are as capable of feeling a deep gratitude, for 
disinterested services rendered them, as any people,” we are con¬ 
strained to think otherwise, though once and for a long time we were 
of the same opinion with him. They do sometimes feel, and often 
seem to feel gratitude deeply, but not so deeply as a Christian peo¬ 
ple. So, at least, it seems to us. 

Note seventeenth, “on the Chinese ignorance of foreign countries, 
and feeling of superiority over foreigners,” is a good chapter. With 
great truthfulness he says of those in authority,” we need scarcely 
be surprised at any degree of pride on the part of men, who rule 
both morally and physically over their fellows, by virtue of their 
superior talent, yet humble themselves before no God as the giver of 
it.” And what is true of “ the mandarins” the Shepherds of the 
people, is equally true of the people, “ they humble themselves be¬ 
fore no God.” 

His remarks, in note 18th, “ on the best means of putting an end 
to the general use of opium in China.” are certainly original. His 
plan is simply this ; “ to prevail on the Chinese guverumeht to annul 
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its prohibitions against the growth of opium, and permit its impor¬ 
tation free of all duty; and to get the East India Company to take 
such steps as would, without injuring its revenue, render the drug 
cheaper in China.” He gives reasons for all this; hut whether they 
will ever prevail either in the imperial council at Peking or with the 
wise men in Leadenhall, we must wait for lime to show. If either 
comes to pass, it will be a new thing under the sun. He reasons 
thus: “ When the opium had lost the charm of prohibition and 
costliness, the folly of using such a pernicious drug would soon be¬ 
come glaring to a reasoning and generally sober people like the Chi¬ 
nese, especially if its use were made a bar to official employment— 
this, in all other countries largerly sought after, as the chief road to 
distinction, being in China still more an object of desire as the only 
one. * * * The opium smoking must itself work its own cure. 
Like an immense body of confined water which has, unheeded, gra¬ 
dually worked itself an outlet so great that human force can no 
longer stop the torrent rushing from it, so the opium flood is now 
pouring into China a high and compact stream, which defies all re¬ 
sistance, and overwhelms every one in its course; and it will not 
lose its destroying power until is has weakened itself by spreading 
out over the whole face of the country.” Now if all this is true— 
and there is reason and force in the figure —when and how is opium 
smokin'; to work its own cure I 

o 

The application of “the conclusion arrived at in note XI,” the 
subject of the 19th and last Note, we leave for the consideration of 
those to whom it relates and whom it concerns. 

We have now touched on each of the Notes in succession; and, 
unless the tenor of our remarks is such as to recommend the volume 
to the favorable consideration of our readers, we have in part failed 
to accomplish our purpose. We think well of the book, and recom¬ 
mend its perusal to all who wish to know what the Chinese are. 
The interpreters, in connection with H. B. M.’s consulates in China, 
are all in “ unusually favorable circumstances,” for acquiring know¬ 
ledge of this country, its inhabitants and all that pertains to them; 
and for ourselves, we shall be much disappointed if they do not, in 
due time, add greatly to the stock of useful information now in 
demand throughout almost all Christendom. 

o 
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Art. ill. Chinese sacrifices * illustrated by quotations from the 
Shu King. Translated for the Chinese Repository. 

He then offered the lui sacrifice to the High Ruler, the 
yin sacrifice to the Six Honored ones, and the teeing sa¬ 
crifice to the Hills and Rivers and around in order to 
all the Gods. See in the Shu King, canon of Shin. 

In these few words,—and there are but seventeen in the Chinese 
text,—are brought to view, on a state occasion and in remote anti¬ 
quity, all the most revered objects of Chinese worship. Shun had 
been selected by Yau to be his successor on the Imperial throne: 
and in the 1st decade of the first month of the year 2286 B. C , he 
received his investiture in the temple of ancestors; and having been 
duly presented to Heaven, he at once proceeds to offer the appro¬ 
priate sacrifices, as described in the foregoing clause. What now 
were those sacrifices, and to whom were they offered? 

On these two questions, the Chinese Commentators shall speak 
for themselves, and in their own style and manner, as they appear 
in an Imperial Edition of the Shu King. 

“ Lui , yi/i, and wing are all names of sacrifices. In the Ritual 
of Chau, it is said, “ He offered the lui sacrifice to the High Ruler;” 
on which words we have the following note; the rural sacrifice was 
the sacrifice usually offered to glorious Heaven; but this was an 
unusual sacrifice, offered in making an announcement to Heaven; 
but as it was performed after the manner of the rural sacrifice (i. e. 
was accompanied by the same ceremonies) therefore it was called a 
lui, sacrifice, or one of the same class. 

“ Yin denotes a pure sacrifice, or one offered with pure intentions 
By honored, are meant those who are worshiped. Sacrifices are of¬ 
fered, to those who are worshiped. There are six so designated, to 
whom sacrifices are offered, viz., the seasons, heat and cold, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and iuundation and drought. 

“ By hills and rivers, are meant such as the five famous moun¬ 
tains, and the four great rivers. Looking towards these, sacrifices 
were offered, and therefore they were called Wang (which means to 
look towards). Around, means all around, completing an entire 
circuit. By all the gods, are meant the tombs and mausolea of the 
ancient emperors, sages &c., &c. 

,x The meaning of the text is this that Shun having received the 
succession to the throne and inspected the ^igus. forthwith offered 
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sacrifices to the gods superior and inferior, celestial and terrestrial, 
to announce th;<t succession.” 

In the foregoing notes, a few words and phrases have been omit¬ 
ted, it being difficult to find corresponding ones in English, and their 
omission not effecting the sense of the whole. We add a paraphrase, 
written by one of the Chinese literati, accompanying the preceding 
notes. 

“ Shun having received the succession to the imperial throne, be¬ 
came host (or master) of all the gods of the invisible world ; and he 
could not delay to make due announcement thereof by offering the 
proper sacrifices. Therefore he proceeded in due order to make the 
announcement in this manner. 

“ To the incomparably honorable, the august high ruler, be offered 
sacrifices and employed the ceremonies corresponding with those 
used in the rural sacrifices, although it was not the usual period 
for such. These were ceremonies employed to do honor to heaven 
(i. e. the High Ruler or the ruler on high.) 

“To these six—the four seasons, heat and cold, sun, moon, stars, 
drought and inundation,—to whom sacrificial honors were due—to 
all these he made offerings with pure intention, not delaying nor em¬ 
ploying vain formalities. Thus he took the feelings with which he 
honored Heaven, and employed the same in sacrificing to the celes¬ 
tial gods. 

“ To the great rivers and famous hills of the empire,—such as the 
four streams and the five mountains,—whose gods were at a distance 
in their respective spheres, where he could not go in person—turn¬ 
ing towards those regions, he offered sacrifices, and in doing this 
felt as if he were present with them in person. Thus he took the 
feeling with which he honored Heaven, and employed the same in 
honoring the shades of men. 

“ Hence, (it appears that) the gods to whom he sacrificed were 
not one, nor the sacrifices one, but his object, viz., to announce his 
succession, to the throne—that was one and nothing more.” 

In addition to the foregoing, the Chinese commentators give a 
variety of critical notes and reflections, some of which are here 

added. 

“This is the record of Shun offering sacrifices successively to 
all the gods (upon his succeeding to the imperial throne,) in order 
to regulate the service due to the inhabitants of the invisible world. 
By repeatedly announcing his succession to the throne, his object 
wa& to proceed in due order (rendering to each and to all the gods 
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their appropriate honor and service); and J»y performing the services 
immediately after he had examined the astronomical signs, &lc., he 
designed to show that any delay on his part was not to be allowed. 

“According to the old expositors, the phrase, he then offered the lui 
sacrifice, &c., means that he sacrificed to Heaven; the phrase, six 
honored ones, &c., means that he extended to the gods in heaven a 
service like that he rendered to Heaven ; the phrase, he offered the 
toang sacrifice to the hills, &c., means that he sacrificed to the 
Earth; and the phrase, all the gods, &c., means that he extended to 
the gods on earth a sacrifice like that he rendered to Earth;—thus 
considering these services in two great divisions—(one including 
Heaveu and the celestial gods, the other including Earth and ter¬ 
restrial gods). 

“ According to the modern expositors, the rites performed at the 
altars Yuen kin and Fang tseh, were the sacrifices offered, the first 
to Heaven and the second to Earth. But in sacrifices to Earth, how 
could the phrase wung (looking towards) be used? the phrase loang 
(looking towards) merely refers to the famous hills and great rivers, 
and consequently it cannot be considered as pointing to Earth, 
Therefore we ought to take the first phrase (or clause, viz. he then 
offered the lui sacrifice) and speak of it separately. The sequel 
should be divided into successive phrases, as celestial gods, terres¬ 
trial gods, and human shades, and viewed as three distinct classes. 
This seems very reasonable. If any one doubts whether Empress 
Earth is included, I should then say that Empress Earth was evident¬ 
ly included in the phrase Skangti.” 

“ Again Yungtah (a descendant of Confucius) has said that, ac¬ 
cording to the sacrificial laws, he who possesses the empire, sacri¬ 
fices to all the gods; to sacrifice around to all the gods is the busi¬ 
ness of the son of Heaven. 

Thus far the Chinese Commentators have been quoted, and it is 
not difficult to understand their meaning. A few points, however* 
may seem to require further elucidation. 

Though three kinds of sacrifices are named, we are not informed 
of what either of them consisted, nor is it of much importance to 
‘nquire; they were evidently such as the occasion required, and 
such as were appropriate to the respective objects In the whole 
matter, there is a striking resemblance to the modern state religion- 

The clause, in the paraphrase M master of all the gods of the in¬ 
visible world,” y(i tori peh shin chi chii aa ® 1 i# Z +• " 
remarkable. “ All the gods ” »s equivalent to the phrase “ congre- 
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gated gods," both words pth <% a limnlred*’ and k'iuu, “ a head,* 1 or 
** assembly'’ being used to denote the whole class of beings or objects 
to whom sacrifices were offered. One of the Commentators quoted, 
hi the preceding part of this .article, speaks very distinctly on this 
point. Shun had commenced with the leading divinities and had first 
enumerated the incomparably honorable the august high ruler, the 
celestial and terrestrial gods, and then comes to enumerate those 
worthies who had been canonized, to each of whom, he says, the 
emperor offered sacrifices one by one; and then adds, wu yu so wri , 

IS 'M til it “ none were omitted.” Language could not be made 
more explicit than this is in the original Chinese. There was not a 
hein% that was omitted The same extension is given to Shin 
when he says, shi k'i so tsi fi yih shin , ^ ^ —• jj()|j, 

M thus those to whom he sacrifices were not one god by this mode 
of speech indirectly declaring, that each, one by one, received from 
the newly promoted monarch their due sacrifices. Here we see that 
Shdngti , though declared to be chi tsun wu tui f. % M It. 
" incomparably honorable” is included among the kuen shin, “ the 
congregated gods.” 

This view of the subject, is confirmed by both the ancient and the 
modern Commentators, quoted above. The former say that the gods 
were all divided into two great divisions, one celestial, including 
Heaven and the gods in Heaven; the other terrestrial including 
Earth and the gods on Earth. The latter think it more reasonable 
to consider Heaven separately, and then divide the other subordinate 
divinities into celestial gods, terrestrial gods and human shades; 
and lest any should fear that Empress Earth would be omitted by 
this arrangement, the writer who brings forward that view declares 
it his opinion, that Empress Earth is comprehended in the phrase 
Shung t( ? Whether therefore we follow the ancient or the modern 
expounders of the Shu King, we are brought to the same conclusion, 
that Shang ti is ranked among the k'iun shin, the gods of the celes¬ 
tial empire! 

Furthermore, it appears that these Shin exist in, or are inhabitants 
of, an invisible world yu, and in that state the Emperor is their mas¬ 
ter, literally chii, lord ; that is, so far as it regards the manage¬ 
ment of sacrifices that are due to them, from mortals, the Emperor 
is master, and it becomes his bounden duty and his high prerogative 
to see that these sacrifices are offered in due season and with all the 
proper rites and ceremonies. Accordingly, the constitution of the 
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stale, and the Penal Code, both lake cognisance of this matter, and 
lay down all the rules for doing homage to the inhabitants of the 
invisible world, whatever their rank or condition, whether celestial 
or terrestrial, superior or inferior. According to these rules, if any 
of the common people arrogate to themselves the right of worship¬ 
ing Heaven or the Ruler on high they must suffer eighty blows or 
death by straugulatiou! 


Art. IV. List of Protestant Missionaries at the several Ports of 
China , with the names of the Societies to which they belong. 

The following tables embrace it is believed the names of all the 
Societies, and of the Missionaries in their employ, now engaged in 
publishing the gospel to the Chinese. S. 

NAMES OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, AND THE PERIOD WHEN 

THEY FIRST SENT LABORERS TO THE CHINE8E 

1. The London Missionary Society, 1807. 

2. The American Board of Commissioners for For. Mis. 1829. 

3. The Rhenish Missionary Society, (Barmen, Prussia,) 1832. 

4. The American Baptist Missionary Union. 1834. 

5. The Church Missionary Society, for Africa and the East. 

(England.) 1836. 

6. The Morrison Education Society. (China.) 1836. 

7. The Board of the Prot. Episcopal Ch. in the U. S. A. 1837. 

8. The Board of For. Mis. of the Presb. Ch. in the U. S. A. 1837. 

9. The English General Baptist Missionary Society. 1845. 

10. The Evangelical Mis. Soc of Basle. (Switzerland.) 1846. 

11. The Board of For. Mis. of the Southern Baptist Convention. 

U. S. A. 1846. 

12. The Mis. Soc., of the Sabbatarian (Baptist) Ch. U. S. A. 1847 

13. The Mis. Soc., of the Methodist Epis. Ch. in theU. S. A. 1847. 

14. The For. Mis. Soc., of the Presbyterian Ch. in England, 1847. 
The Netherlands Missionary Society, in 1827, sent out the Rev. 

Chas. Gutzlaff; his connection with it was dissolved in 1835. It 
has had no other missionary to the Chinese. 

“The Medical Missionary Society in China” was established in 
Feb. 1838. Its sole object has been to afford to medical missio¬ 
naries “ hospitals, medicines, and attendants,” without “ support or 
remuneration” for their services. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES LABORING FOR THE CHINESE, WHEN 
SENT, AND IN CONNECTION WITH WHAT SOCIETY. 

CANTON. 

Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D. D. and fam., 1829, Amer. Board Com. 
Mr. S W. Williams, absent , 1834, ,, ,, 

Rev. Dyer Ball, M. D. and fam , 1838, ,, (Dispensary) 
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Rev. Jas. G. Bridgman, 

Mr. Sain. W. Bonney, licentiate, 

Rev. And. P. Happer M. D. and fam., 
Rev. John B. French, 

Rev. William Speer, 

Rev. Issachar J. Roberts, 

Rev. George Pearcy and fam., 

Rev. Francis C. Johnson, 

Benj. Hobson M. D. and fam., 


>1 

)» 


II 


II 


II 


M 


1844, 

1845, 

1844, Atner. Pres. Board. 

1846, 

1846, 

1836, Am. Bap. S. Con. 

1846, 

1847, 

1839, Lond. Mis. Soc. 


II 

II 


II 
• I 


II 


II 


II 

II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Rev. P. Parker M. D. &.c. &c. and fam.* 1834, (Hospital) 


HONGKONG. 

Rev. Jas Legge D. D. and fam., absent 


1839, Lond. Mis. Soc. 


Rev. William Gillespie, absent 

Rev. John F. Cleland and family, 

H. J. Hirschberg. M. R. C. S. Lond. 
Rev. William Dean, 

Rev. John Johnson and fam., 

Rev. S. R. Brown and fam., absent, 

Mr. Wm. A. Macy and fam.. 

Rev. Theod. Ham berg, 

Rev. Rudolph Lechler, 

Rev. Ferdinand Genaehr, 

Rev. Wm. C. Burns, 

Rev. Chas. Gutzlaff and fam-, 

1844, „ „ „ 

1846. 

1847, (Hospital) 

1834, Am. Bap. Mis. Un 

1848, „ „ „ „ 

1839, Mor. Ed. Soc. 

1846, „ „ „ 

1847, Ev. Mis. Soc. of B. 

1847, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

1847, Rhenish. Mis. Soc. 
1847, Soc. of Pres. Ch E. 
1827, 

A M o y. 


Rev. Wm. Young and fam., absent. 
Rev. John Stronach, 

Rev. Alex. Stronach and fam.. 

Rev. Elihu Doty and fain., 

Rev. Wm. J. Pohlman, 

Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, 

Rev. John Lloyd, 

Rev. Hugh A. Brown, absent, 

W. H. Gumming M. !)., absent, 

1835, Lond. Mis. Soc. 
1838, „ 

1838, „ 

1837, Amer. Bd. Com. 

1838. 

1847. 

1844, Amer. Pres. Bd. 

1845, .. 

1842, 

f u a C H A u. 


Rev. M. C. White and fam., 

Rev. J. D. Collins, 

Rev. Henry Hickok and fam., 

Rev. R. S. Maclay, 

Rev. Stephen Johnson, 

Rev. Lyman B. Peet and fam., 

1647, Meth. Epis. U.S A. 

1847, .. 

1848, „ 

1848, „ 

1833, Amer. Bd. Com. 
1846, „ „ „ 

N 1 N O P o. 


Rev. M. S. Culbertson aud fam.’ 

Rev. A. W. Loomis and fam., 

Rev. R. Q,. Way and fam., 

1844, Amer. Pres. Bd. 
1844, „ 

1844, ,, ,, ,, 

* l 1 nti 1 184? Dr Parker was connected \vi 
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D. B. MeCarlee M. D , 

Rev. ,1. W. Quartcrinan, 

Dan. J. McGowan, M. D. and lam., 
Rev. Ed. C. Lord aud fani., 

Rev. Thos, H. Hudson and fain., 

Rev. William Jarrom aud fam., 

Miss Aldersey, 

Miss Selmer, 

SHANGHAI. 


1841, (Dispensary) ,, 

1846, ,, 

1843, Ain. Bap. Miss U 

*847, „ .. 

1845, Eng. Gen. Bap. S. 
* 845, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

183-, 

1847, 


Rev. W. H. Medhurst D. D. and lam., 
W. Lockhart M. R. C. S. and fain., 
Rev. Win. C. Milne and lam., 

Rev. W. Muirhead, 

Rev. B Southwell aud fam., 

Mr. A. Wylie, 

lit. Rev. W. J. Boone D. D. and fam., 
Rev. Ed. Syle and fam.. 

Rev. Phineas D. Spaulding, 

Miss Morse, 

M iss Jones, 

Rev. J. Lewis Shuck and fam.. 

Rev. Thos. W. Tobey and fam., 

Rev. M. T. Yates and fam., 

Rev. Sol. Carpenter and fam., 

Rev. Nathan Wardner and fam., 

Rev. Thos. McClatchie, 
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II 

II 
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1817, Lond. Mis Soc. 

1838, (Hospital) ,, 

1839, 

1847, 

1847, 

1847, 

1837, Am. Epis, Bd. 
1845, 

1847, 

1845, 

1845, 

1836, Bap. South Con. 
1847, „ 

1847, „ 

1847, Sabbat. Soc. IJ.S.A. 
1847, „ 

1844, Church Mis. Soc. 
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II 
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TO THE CHINESE AT BANGKOK SIAM. 

Rev. Josiah T. Goddard and fam., 1839, Am. Bap. Mis. Un. 

Rev. E. N. Jencks and fam., 1846. „ „ f , „ 


SUMMARY. 


SOCIETIES | 

• 

Canton. 

Hong¬ 

kong. 

Amoy. 

Fah- 

chau. 

WM 


Siam 

Tvtal. 

London Mis. Society - 

1 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

14 

Am. Board of Comrnis. - 

5 

— 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Rhenish Mis. Society - 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

Am. Bap. Mis. Un. - - 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

6 

Church Mis. Soc. Eng. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J 

— 

1 

Morrison Ed. Society 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Epis. Cli. of U. S. A. - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Pres. Board of U. S. A. - 

3 

— 

2 

— 

5 

— 

— 

10 

Eng. Gen. Bap. Soc. - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Evang. Soc. of Basle 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

o 

South Bap. Con. U S. A. 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

I — 

6 

Sabbath Bap. Soc. U. S. A. , 

— 

— | 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 

Meth. Ep. Ch. of U. S. A. 

—- 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

i 

4 

Presb. Ch. in England - 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

1 

Unconnected 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- ! 

— 

— 

3 

Total at all ports | 

13 | 

13 | 

a 1 

6 

9 

15 

1 2 

!_J > 7 


American. English. In China. Swiss. German. Total. 
Sncuti.cs engaged 7 4 1 I III 

Missionaries „ 43 19 2 2 1 67 

Missionaries now absent ?• 
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Art V. Journal of Occurrences: resolutions for protection of foreigners , Kx 
tjtiijs ordered to Peking) arrical of missionaries ; chaplain at Whampoa. 

The following regulation*, lately agreed upon by the British and Chinese 
authorities are quoted from the China Mail. 

REGULATIONS. 

1st Twenty policemen, whose names are registered at the British Consu- 
late, have been appointed to be in constant attendance at the principal guard¬ 
house in Old China Street (the Consoo-house), with the understanding and 
for the special purpose that, on Foreigners desiring to make excursions for 
recreation into the surrounding country, the special officer on the station and 
the assistant magistrate of Nan-hae are to appoint two policemen and a lin¬ 
guist at the requisition of the Consul to accompany each party, if there should 
be two or three, or perhaps more of them in one day, to the respective places 
indicated in such requisition. 

2d On Foreigners going out, the Consul, in order to prevent mistakes, will 
give previous notice thereof, and state the particular* to the special officer at 
the Guardhouse, who will appoint the requishe n imberof Policemen and Lin¬ 
guists to proceed to the Factory where, aud at the tune when, their services 
may he wanted. 

3d. If any of the Policemen should give rise to troubles, the special officer 
will, as occasion may require, exchange them for others and give information 
thereof to the Consul. 

4th. The Policemen are to receive a daily allowance from the District 
Magistrates in food and pay, and have no right, therefore, to demand the 
smallest extra remuneration for services. They are to be distinguished by 
official caps and dresses and by waist-badges, in evidence of their authority. 

5th. The Policemen and Linguist so appointed will, on accompanying For¬ 
eigners by water, go in the boats of the latter, as they might fall behind or go 
astray if embarking in separate vessels. 

6th. It is expected that the Policemen will be well treated during their at¬ 
tendance on Foreigners; should the former, however, be troublesome, or fail 
to do their duty and to maintain the laws, the Consul will give information 
thereof to the special officer on the Station, who will instantly dismiss them 
and substitute others in their places 

7th. The Policemen and Linguists employed upon this service, are to be 
especially instructed by the local authorities that Foreigners are entitled to 
roam in the surrounding country to such distance as may be traversed either by 
land or by water in one day out and ho ne ; that it is lawful for them to shoot 
game in places apart from the villages, and to fish in the rivers and running 
waters; but that their entering the villages and other inhabited places must 
be carefully avoided for the present. 

6th In order to prevent misunderstanding and disputes, the Policemen and 
Linguists as well as the persons availing l emselves of their services, are to 
be furnished, the former by the local authorities, and the latter by the Consul, 
with printed copies of the present Regulations winch are to take effect on the 
15th February next, corresponding with the 11th day of the first. Chinese moon. 

F. C. Macgrf.gor. 

Kiying, it is announced, has been ordered to leave for Peking. His place 
is to be supplied pro tempore by his excellency Sii Kwangtsjn the present 
governor of Kwangtung. His excellency Yrh, commissioner of Finance, is to 
till the office of acting governor of the province. 

The following are the names of missionaries who have recently arrived in 
China ; the Rev. John Johnson and family, now residing at Hongkong; the 
Rev. Henry Hickock and Rev. R. S. Maclay, who have gone to Fuhchau 
The Rev. G. Loomis, chaplain for the seamen at Whampoa has also recently 
arrived. 
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Art I. An inquiry into the proper made of rendering the utord 
God in translating the tarred Scriptures into the Chinese la*, 
guagt. By W. H. Mcdbubst. 


In discussing the proper mode of rendering a word out ofoue lan- 

guige into another we should first ascertain, from lexicographers 

and standard writers, the meaning of the word which is to be tr»«s. 

lated ; and then, by means of the same process, the meaning of the 

word or words proposed as the representative of the idea, in tins 
language into which we are translating * 

On this principle we shall, 

I. Shew, from Hebrew and Greek lexicons, the meaning of Eh,. 

him and Theoe, pointing out how the words were used by standard 
writers in these languages. 

II. Shew, from Chinese dictionaries end classical writers, the 

meaning of the term or terms which have been proposed for trans¬ 
lating the same. 

I. Meaning of Elohim and Theos. 


I. Elohim. 

Knapp derives Eioah from the Arabic root A loh , to worship and 
venerate; from which it «s inferred, that the being or beings refer- 
red to by that name, were supposed to possess qualities and attri- 
bates which led their votaries or dependents to worship and revere 
them. Hence, he says, it was applied to kings, magistrates, judges, 
and others to whom reverence h? shewn, and who are regarded as 
representatives of the Deity upon earth. Kc render, the singular 

form Eioah by Augustus, in the positive degree, and the plural 
Elohim by Augustisshnus, in the superlative. 

vot.. xvti. no. nt. 14 
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13/, he says, is generally represented by Theos, and is sometimes 
literally rendered in the Septuagint and in the version of Aquila by 
itchuros, the Almighty. There are twenty instances of such render¬ 
ing, and among these are the following, % SaOl. 22: 31, 32, 33. 
33:5. Neh. 1: 5. Job. 33:29. 36: 22, 26. 37:5,10. Ps 7; 12. In Cal- 

met’s Dictionary of the Bible, edited by Charles Taylor, Vol. I. page 
484, we have the following remarks; " It (Elohim) should seem to be 
second in dignity only to the name Jehovah :—as that name imports 
the essential being of the Divinity so Elohim seems to import the 
power inherent in Deity; or the manifestation of that power on its 
relative subjects." “ It appears to be attributed in a lower sense to 
angels, &c.—Kings who have greater power than their subjects: 
magistrates who have greater power than those who come before 

them to obtain decision of»heir suits and application of the laws; 


and princes or men of rank, whether in office or not, who possess 
power and influence by their wealth,” &o. “ So Moses was the 

depository of power in repect of God, or the source whence power 

emanated and influer.ced Aaron,’ &c. 

The Jewish grammarians conceiving that the word Elohim i6 used 

in Scripture for men in power and authority, particularly for judges, 
connect this sense with the root Alah to swear, by observing that it 
is the particular office and prerogative of judges and magistrates to 
administer oaths. This power they make the first principle of judica¬ 
ture or magistracy. Hence they say Elohim signifies judges or 
magistrates generally, and by pre-emience God; as the first of all 
judges to whom all other judges are subordinate, and from whom 

they derive their authority. 

lu an old Hebrew vocabulary, by William Robertson, of Edin- 
burgh, Eloah is rendered God ; while some, it is said, “ not without 
ground, interpret it to signify properly a judge (from Alah to swear,) 
because it belongs to a judge by bis office to bind others by oaths; 
and hence the name is attributed to God, as the greatest and most 
glorious judge of all the world; thus Ps.|82:-1. Elohim (God) 
jndgeth among the Elohim (gods or judges), who are called gods 
i e judges, because they represent God upon earth*, as his depute 
minister and officers among men. Hence the Rabbins ssy, Jehovah 
is a name of mercy, but Elohim one of judgment or justice, for 

judgment belongeth unto God, and God is the Hg*” 

0 Pye Smith, it. his Testimony to the Messiah, Vd. .page 468, 
says in a note. “ Elohim is derived from the Arabic Aloha ,.which 
signifies, to adore; hence the noun will signify the object of adore- 
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tion, or, is the illustrious Schultens well expresses it, nvmen tremen - 
o turn.” * 

Gesenius supposes the radical meaning to be, to 6trike with awe. 

It ia especially worthy of notice that neither Elohiin nor El is 
ever employed for the human spirit, for spirits in general, or for the 
manes of the dead. 

2. Thbos. 

In the Greek-English Lexicon, based on the German work of 
Francis Passow, by Liddell and Scott, Oxford 1845, we find the 
following meanings given to Theos. 1. God as well in general 
signification, God (Theos) will grant. Horn. Od. 14/144, cf. Iliad. 
13; 730; as, 2, in particular, Theos iis a god &c. The word occurs 
in moet of the kindred languages; Sanscrit, Deva. Lai, Deus. Divus, 
die. and is no doubt originally the same as Zeus, Dios; so that we 
cannot admit the Greek derivation given by Herodotus 2,52, or that 
of PI ato. 

With regard to Theos, in the sense of the Supreme God, the fol¬ 
lowing passages may be quoted. Iliad R. 98, 99, “ God himself 
(Theos autos) .... will make me a blooming youth.” Herodotus 
Lib. 7. 10. “God (Theos) delights to throw obstacles in the way of 

whatever is most exalted.For God (Theos) suffers none but 

himself to excel in wisdom.” Philolaus, a Pythagorean, cited by 
Philo, in De Mundi Opificio, says: “ As the artificer is to art, so is 
God (Theos) to the harmony of the world.” An anonymous Py¬ 
thagorean, cited by Stobeus says; God (Theos) is the principal and 
the first thing.” Tiraeus Locrus, a Pythagorean, senior to Plato, 
says; "Before the Heaven was made there existed the idea matter, 
and God (Theos) the architect of the best.” Plato often speaks of 
the Deity in the singular (Theos with the article) as the architect 
of the world, the God over all, and the governor of the whole. 
Aristotle saysGod (Theos) seems to be a cause and certain 
principle to all things ;” and " Ood (Theos) who is invisible to every 
mortal being, ia seen by his works.” De Mundo. C. 6. 

Liddell and Scott add as a further meaning to Theos; "It was 
used in styling emperors, king6, judges, heroes, grandees, magistra¬ 
tes, as ho Theos Kaisar. Strabo.” 

In regard to its use in the New Testament the following commen¬ 
tators and lexicographers thus express themselves. 

Bloomfield says that Theos means generally, a. God, the Supreme 
Lord and Father of all, Jehovah, b. Christ, the Logos, c. kings as 
as the representatives of God in the Jewish theocracy, and d. in the 
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Gre*k aenas of a God, the Deity, the Gods i. e. tire heathen Gods. 
With regard to its derivation, he thinks it is most probably of the 
»ame family with Zeus, Dios. Eel. Deus, Latin, Deua.” 

Stock us says. “ Theot means especially and properly the true 
God, who is the -first and independent existence, the oause and 
source of all other existences, the Lord and Supreme Governor of the 
universe 11 He says further, that it is improperly applied by ineta- 
phot to magistrates, to Satan and the belly, and cataehresticaily, to 
idols. 

Sohleusner says, that Thee* means, l. properly the Creator and 
Governor of all things that exist: 2. by metonymy, toe religion given 
by God to men : 3. any thing that is put in the place of God, such 
<ss idols or the devil, when considered as the god of this world : 4, 
metaphorically, it is used of tnose who act under the command or 
authority of God, and are God's vicegerents on eartii, such as magis¬ 
trates and judges : 5. it is ussd adjoctivejy 

In ail these definitions we see the close connection that is regard¬ 
ed as existing between the idea of deity and that of authority, a con¬ 
nection the olosenes* uf which is also indicated in the Apostle Paul's 
expression, “ Hie eternal power and godhead." Nor is this con. 
nection confined to the Hebrew and Greek terms for God. In Latin 
the principal idea conveyed by the word Deus is authority, as is 

proved by the constant recurrence in the Latin classics of auch 
phrases as " Dei, Domini at Moderator «s omnium rerum “ Pruvi - 
dtntia Deorum mundus ndministratur dec. Our own word Gcd is 
said to be derived from the Icelandic word Godi, signifying supreme 
or chief magistrate. The ancient Arabs (says Schulz) called God 
simply the King (Bloomfield's Greek Testament, Matt. 5 35.) The 
inference from all this is that authority is inherent in the idea of 
God, and is in faet the ehief element in the term. That there are 
other elements in it is at once admitted, but it would be more easy 
to add these to any word employed to represent Divinity, than to 
add the idea of authority to one in whieb that idea was not natur¬ 
ally inherent. Hence it is no objection to a word which ia proposed 
to be used for God, that power is its principal idea. The other at¬ 
tributes usually predicated of Divinity flow easily and naturally from 
that of power but they want a foundation to rest upon, when power 
is awanting or not necessarily present. 

II. Having discussed the meanings of Elohim and Theos, as 

those words were understood by fcuth Hebrew and Greek writers, to 
indicate the Supreme as wtdl as inferior deities, we now come to 
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consider what term in Chinese is most nearly equivalent to'diem. 
And here it may be premised, that titer most studious research, we. 
have not been able to ftnd any one term that fully answers to the 
words, as employed in tbe Old and New Testaments. 

In one important particular the Chinese ideas respecting God fell 
short of the truth; for they do not appear to ascribe the creation of 
heaven end earth to any one being. The Supreme in their estima¬ 
tion is variously desinated ^ T'heen, ^ Te, or ^ Shang 
Te. To this Being they attribute the production and superintendence 
of wsn wfih, all things. We do not find that the Chinese 

predicate of him self-existence; nor do we remember any piaoe in 
which they expressly describe him as existing from eternity. At the 
same time, however, we no where meet with a single passage which 
speaks of the origin of To, nor of his deriving his existence from any 
otherr On the other band all things are said to come from him, as 
children spring from their parents. The meaning of words is to be 
ascertained from tbe sense in which they ere used by standard wri¬ 
ters and accurate speakers; and the nature of a being is to be dedu¬ 
ced from the assemblage of attributes which, by such writers aud 
speakers, are aaoribed to him. There can be no doubt that the Chi¬ 
nese use the word Te in the same way in which western writers use 
the word God; that they asorloed to Te such attributes as were 
usually ascribed to the Divine Being by the Pagans of Greece and 
Rome. We therefore conclude that by Te the Chinese mean (he 
Supreme Gcd, so for as they are acquainted with him. t 

They also use the word Te when speaking of inferior spiritual be- 

* The terms ± tif Slang Te and T’heen Te are used by 

the Chinese interchangeably with W Te, both for the Supreme and inferior 

divinities ; we shall therefore, in adducing our proofs from Chinese author*, 
consider them as, in the estimation of the Chinese, synonymous. 

I That something of God is ascertainable by Pagans, may be argued feoin 
the statement of tbe Apostle Paul, in Rom. 1.90:—' u The invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead.” Stuart says 
on this passage. 44 If godhead be interpreted here as a word designating the 
sum of all the divine attributes, wo must regard natural theology us equally 
extensive with that which is revealed, so far as the great doctrines respecting 
the godhead are concerned. Did the Apostle mean to assert this? i trust not 
1 must understand godhead then as designating divinity, divine nature, divine 
excellence or supremacy : i. e such a station and condition, and nature, a* 
make the being who holds or possesses them to be truly divine or God. Eter¬ 
nal power and supremacy or exaltation, then, appear to be tho*e qualities or 
attributes of the Divine Being, whic.'t the works of creation are said ny the 
Apoetle to disclose. On this deeply interesting subject Aristotle says, (De 
Mundo, C. 6.) God, who 19 invisible to every mortal being, is seen by hia 
works. ’ 
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ings, who have some superintendence over different parts of the 
universe, and who, in the estimation of the Confucianists, were en¬ 
titled to religious worship; while the word was applied, by both 
Taouist and Buddhist writers, to beings whom they considered as 
gods. The inference therefore is, that Te is descriptive of a class of 
being6, beginning with the highest, and passing down to inferior di¬ 
vinities, and is therefore generic for God in Chinese. 

Before proceeding to enlarge upon these statements, we shall in 
the first place refer to the Imperial Dictionary published by authori¬ 
ty of Kang-he, in order to ascertain what meaning is to be attached 
to the word Te. After quoting another brief dictionary, called the 

Shwd win, which says that ^ Te, means judge • (or 
one who discerns and discriminates carefully) and i6 the designation 
of one who rules over the empire, the Imperial lexicographer adduces 
the ^ Urb-yay Dictionary, which says, Te means ^ keun„ 
a sovereign; and then add. the explanation of a third author that he 
who in virtue is united to Heaven is called a Te. It would appear 
from this, that it is not because a person rules over the empire that 
he is thus denominated, but because he possesses certain moral quali¬ 
ties. In proof of this, Kang-he goes on to quote the preface to the 
Shoo-king to the following effect: "Formerly Te Yaou was intelli¬ 
gent, perspicacious, accomplished and thoughtful, while his glory 
covered the empire.” The Commentator on this passage (also quoted 
by Kang-he, in accounting for Yaou’s being called a Te) says: “Te 
ia one of the names of Heaven (or the Divinity in the estimation of 
the Chinese,) and the reason why Heaven is called Te, is because Te 
means to judge; this application of the word signifies, that Heaven 
is widely extended over all, without any private feeling, forgetting 
the difference between self and others (in making any decision;) 
his justice and equity pervade to the utmost distance, in every thing 
judging and discriminating accurately; therefore Heaven is called 
Te. t The five Tes (of antiquity, i. e. Fuh-he, Shin-nung, Hwang- 


* See the opinion of the Jewish grammarians on the word Elohim, quoted 
on a preceding page. 

f On referring to the preface to the Shoo-king, quoted above by Kan*-he, 
we find that the monarchs of the three dynasties, Hea, Sh&ng, and Chow, 
which succeeded to Yaou and Shun, could not come up to their predecessors 

in virtue, therefore they were called wang, kings. Another reason of 

the application of the word Te to Yaou and Shun, was that they acted on the 
principle of bequeathing the empire to the most worthy ; while those who 
came after them, confined the succession to their own immediate descendants, 

and thus made the empire a sort of patrimony, merely promoting their own 

family interests ; such persons were called ^ wang, kings Thus after the 
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te, YjOU, and $TlUt»), in their right principles assimilated to this 
Standard, being able also to judge and discern, and therefore 
-tbis name could be applied to them.” From the above it appears, 
that the word Te was one of the names of Heaven, primarily and 
especially, and was only applied to human beings, in consequence 
of some supposed resemblance to Heaven in virtue. A name is 
that by which a thing is called, the appellation of the being refer 
red to; that being is ^ Theen, the tJiyinity, in the estimation of 
the Chinese, and Te, being one of his names, it is equivalent to God 
in western languages. Two other writers are then quoted by Kang- 
he, who say, that, Te is one with whom the whole empire accords, 
and one who examines right principles. The lexicographer then 
refers to a historical work, in which the phrase 


occurs in the sense 
posthumous titles, observing that he whose virtue resembles that of 

heaven and earth, is called a Te. Kang-he then gives the phrase 
|» Shang Te, which he says means Heaven, or the Divinity, 
the Supreme Being in the estimation of the Chinese; quoting pas¬ 
sages from the classics, in which the phrase is so used. Kang-ho 
further tells us, that the five Tea are the names of Shins, or spiritual 
beings. Here he uses the word name, which doe6 not mean a title 
of dignity, but that by which a thing is called. Morrison translates 
this term, “ the Five Tes” by the “ God of Heaven and the gods of 




death of Taon and Shun, during the whole period of the three dynasties, for 
1,500 yean, the monarch* of China were only called kings; and it was not until 

-fjt* ^ Tain ChA • Hwing engrossed the power of the various contend 

tate*,^ud aonsti toted himself sole monarch of China, that the ph.-asv 

HE* Hwing-U, emperor, was brought into use. The ruler* of lb" H*n dy 

naetv continued this designation. At that time a distinction was made between 
the KwA haou, or name of the ruling emperor, and the Meaou l «on qr 
appellation of a deceased monarchin the latter of which the # w ™* J* .*** 

in th/ancestorial temple. Thus we read in the Le-ke, Vot I p 49 that 
•i.hen an emperor died, and men erected an ancestorial temple and set up * 
»« rental tablet (as a retting place for the Shin, or spirit of the departed) they 
Mlled him To. ^ Historians recording the events of a reign, afl-ir an emperor * 
u-lth were in the habit of designating him by the Meaou haou, (name given 
in the ancestorial temple.) hence they called the person of whom they were 
• t : _ tv but in the laws and statutes of the present dynasty, and in the 

i reigning emperor called Te, but 

Siting choo, hit sacred majesty, ^ _£ hw4n « shin *> h ? 8 hi C hne “ s * 

or ^ ^ hwAng ti, the emperor: which are set phrases, appropriated to 

the sovereigns of China, as Sebastoe and Kurio* were used when speaking of 
the monarch* of Rome. Acts 36: 35, 96. 
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ilie four seasons.” These five Tes are not the Supreme in the es¬ 
timation of the Chinese because there cannot be five Supremes , 
neither are they men, because they are said to be spiritual beings ;— 
they must therefore be a class of beings between the Supreme Ood 
and living men, honoured with the worship of their votaries: we 
have already seen from Kang-he that the five Tes are the names of 
Heaven; in this place we find that the Five Tes are the names of 
certain spiritual beings distinct from the Supreme, * hence we con¬ 
clude that Te is not the name of one being only but the appellative 
of a class of beings honoured with religious worship by the Chinese. 
Tp the same effect the author of the Encyclopaedia Britannioa says: 
“ God is one of the names of the Supreme Being; it is also used in 
speaking of the false deities of the heathen, to whom divine hooours 
are «uperstitiously paid.” That the five Tes are beiugs will appear 
from their being sacrificed to at the borders of the country, from 
their being distinguished by the five colours, and from their being 
severally designated by particular names;—all indicative of distinct 
and separate existence. Kang-he then quotes a sentence from the 
Family Sayings of Confucius, wherein, to a question respecting the 
names of the five Tes, Confucius replies: “ Heaven, or tho Divinity, 
possessing the five elements, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
divided them among the seasons, transforming and nourishing in 
order to complete the myriad of things; their Shins, or spirits, are 
called the five Tes.” On referring to the commentary on the Family 
Sayings, we find, that “ the five Tee are the Shins or spirits of the 
five elements, who assist Heaven in producing things.”* 


• Townsend, in his notes on the New Testament, Ch. 3. see. 7, says, “ tho 
heathen had an idea of beings superior to men, but inferior to the one Su¬ 
preme Ood. Cudworth enumerates many instanees ; among other**) he quotes 
Plato’s expression that there were visible and generated god*; and Malinina 
Tyrius, who spoko of their being' co-rulers with God. The Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian ideas of angels and spirits are in some respects similar. Both believe that 
these inferior beings may pussess some influence, by permission of the Deity, 
in the concerns of mankind ; and the opinion is neither hostile to reason nor 

scripture. w 

S»le, in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, says: “The religion of the 

Arabs, before Mohammed, waa a sort of Sabeanism. They not only believe* 1 
in one God, but produced many strong arguments for hrs unity; though the, 
also paid adoration to the stars, or angels or intelligences, which they sup¬ 
posed to reside in them, and govern the world under the Supreme Deity 
Thus the Arabs acknowledged one Supreme God, the Creator and Lord of 
rhe Universe, whom they called Allah Taala, the Most hi^h God, and their 
other Deities, who were subordinate to him, they called simply El Il&hiet. 
These idol* they supposed not to be siu juri$ 9 though they offered sacrifices 
and other offerings to them as well as to God.” 

• As it is of importance to have a right understanding of the words ein- 
ploved by Kang he under this article, and as the best way of arriving at the 
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The Dictionary called |g ftp j((. Heae Shing Twe Teen, 
says, that •• Te means the Lord and Governor of Heaven; but be¬ 
cause emperors are appointed by Heaven to regulate matters, they 

meaning of an author, is to take his own explanation of terms, we shall here 
subjoin the significations given to the words ining and tih in the 

Imperial Dictionary. 

^ Ming, says the Imperial Lexicographer, is that whereby we designate 

ourselves: it comes from f) k'how, the mouth, and selb, the evening; 
because in the darkness of evening people do not see each other, and there¬ 
fore they call out their own names. It alsv means the haou, cognomen 

or appellation, (which is given to a person when arrived at maturity,) and 
thus signifies the ^ ming Use, the name and appellation. The Lexi¬ 
cographer then says, that the uame is sometimes complete of itself, or natu¬ 
ral; in illustration of which a passage is quoted from the j/j* Tsochuen, 

as follows, 44 In the 6th year of the Duke Hwan, and in the 9tb month, a son 
named jj^j Tung was born: the Duke asked about his name from Shirv-joo ; 

who replied, in giving names there are five reasons: 1st, sin, one true 
to nature, (when an individual is born with some character described by the 
lines on the palms of hie hands:) 2dly, e, a significant one, (when a 



name is given with allusion to the future conduct of the individual:) 3dly, 

stang, a name of resemblance, (when a person is born with some part 
of his body resembling a certain object:) 4thly, k&a, a metaphorical 

name, (when an individual is named from some circumstance occurring at the 

time): and 5lhly, ^ luy, a name of classification, (when a name is given 

indicative of the persou’s having been born in the same class with some 
ethers.)’* 

Again, Kang-he says, ^ ming is that whereby we call others; quoting 

the mn Keuh le, as follows: The prince of a country does not call by 
name his chief nobles, nor their consorts. 

Further Kang-he says, that ^ ming, means tame and famous; and is 

need in the sense of great or celebrated. 

The Imperial Lexicographer proceeds to say, that sing and haou 

are used for name and surname; quoting the E ie, which says, 41 1 

beg to ask your name ?—upon which the commentator remarks. Asking after 
the name means to ask after the surname: for names, he adds, are of two 
kinds; first, the proper name or appellation of a person, and secondly, the 

surname of the individual. ?l£®8 K hung gnan kwd, in commenting 

on the Sboo-king, considered 8hiln as the name of the individual referred to; 

and Chin, in his list of worthies, considered ^ Ts&ng-tsze to be the 

mme and surname of that person, in which he took "P tsxe to be his 

name; in both these instances they took the ming, for the surname of the 

party. In the present day, when people take the name for the surname, it is 

to be ascribed to this. An extract is then given fr*m the ® §g Chow jm, 

VOL. XVII. NO. 111. 15 
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iire also Itoitourttil as Tea ’* Thus it would appear from this Diclio* 
nary, as well as from the Imperial Lexicographer, that Te was ori¬ 
ginally one of the names of Heaven, or of its rulers, and that it was 

which says, liial *• when those (who live in distant tenures) do not send in 
the accustomed tribute, then look to the ^ initig, name upon which the 

Commentator says, that ming here means the appellation of the official tribute 
according to the honour or m aaness (of him who receives it ; 

Kang-he then says. th..t ^ ming means an order issued by a superior ; 

also a character in writing; merit; clear ; the part between the eye* , and 
further observes, that it is used for a surname 

Thus we find that the first sense of ming, is the- name of an individual, 

• hat by which he styles himself, or the appellation given to him when he 
comes of age. It is used sometimes for the surname, and is employed instead 
of the |>ersonal pronoun, when speaking to a superior Thus it is not in itself 

a title of official dignity, in order to express which idea the word p kwan 

must he prefixed, when it would vn»«n the namie of an office 

Another way of ascertaining the meaning of a word is to observe how a 
person uses it ; and on looking through kang-he we find scarcely sny other 
noun so frequently used as this; it occurs in almost every page, and sometimes 
more than a dozen times in one page of his book ; in all of which cases it 
means a name: thus the name of a man, the name of a bird, the name ofa 
beast, the name of a stone, the name of a city, the name of an insect, and so 
forth ; where it is evident that the Lexicographer uses the word in the plain 

sense of name, that by which a thing is called, <&c. The phrase —» * yih 

ming also occurs very frequently, tu the sense of oue of the names of a thing 
As the word huou has been used by the Lexicographer, in order to ex¬ 
plain )£• ming, it would be well to ascertain what meaning Kang-he gives to 
that term likewise : it occurs, he says first as a verb to call out aloud, to cry, 
to crow as a cock; und then as a substantive in the sense of ming 

haou, name and appellation : under which head he quotes a sentence, which 
affirms, that in the time detailed in the Chun-tsew history, noble and mean 
persons did not object to be called by the same haou, appellation ; in which 
case haou cannot mean the title of an office about which the noble would have 
been likely to dispute the point with the mean. Again he quotes from the 

ft 1 plh-hoo-t hung, which says, that when kings receive the decree 

to reign, they always select one of the most elegant appellations they can 
find, whereby to designate then selves. According to the Chow-le the pro¬ 
claiming officer had to attend to the six i inds of haou, appellations, which 

were the appellations, 1st, of the spirits of heaven ; 2dlv, manes of men ; 3dly, 
spirits of earth ; 4t hi v, sacrificial animals ; Sth l y sacrificial grains ; and bthlv, 
presents of ceremony : regarding which we may observe, that as the three last 
canuut refer to titles of dignity, but simply to the names of things so the three 
former referred to are names of things ikew *e ; on this subject the Commen¬ 
tator says, that haou means that having already assigned them an honourable 
name, they still attached to these objects more elegant appellations. The Hea 
kwan says, tint families were distinguished by their haou mark or designa¬ 
tion. From all which w* ace thit haou as well as ming, is a name, mark, or 
appellation of a person or thing, and not a title of office. 

Regarding the word (jjo tTh. which we have translated virtue, we have the 
following definitions in Kang-he, “ fj{” ^ tih hmg, virtuous actions, 
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applied to human rulers, on account of their being the vice-gergnis 
of Heaven. 

We shall now commence with what is .said of *IV, in the sense of 
the Supreme God, as far the Chinese knew him, and shall shew that 
to him are ascribed the formation and production of all things, as 
well as the conferring of a virtuous nature on mankind : that Te is 

w 

synonymous with heaven, and at the same time the Lord of heaven • 
that the divine decrees are established by Te ; that superintending 
providence and various divine acts and attributes are ascribed lo him, 
and that the highest worship is paid to him. 

I. To Te are ascribed the production and formation of all things. 

In the Bonk of Diagrams, section t, chap. 5, we read that “ Te 
causes things to issue forth in the commencement of spring”: this 
Te is said by the commentator to be the Lord and Governor ot 
heaven; w die the paraphrast on the same passage says, that “ Heaven, 
in producing and governing all things, IB Z wei che, is called 
(not receives the title of) Te; that in spring Te issues forth, and 
causes the energies of nature’s mechauis n to bud and move. In this 
way nature’s operation proceed, from the. first bursting forth to the 
equable adjustment, iu which we see Te animating the issuings of 
nature's springs, and encouraging their revertiugs, and thus comple¬ 
ting the series; for all things issue forth and revert according to the 
will of Te. The mysterious movements of Te are unlimited by space, 
while the trasformatiou and production of things have a regular ae¬ 
on? »iy« is hitting the right mark in the oonduet of an individual. Wherever 
this word is employed, it is an appellation of that which is good, beautiful, 
correct, great, bright, clear, pure, and morally good. The superior man is said 
to advance in virtue, and to cultivate good attainments. The invariable priii 
ciple which men should maintain ii this morally excellent virtue. The nine 
kinds of virtue are thua defined : liberal and yet stern, yielding and yet firm, 
particular and yet respectful, regular and yet reverential, benignant and yai 
intrepid, straight-forward and yet meek, negligent and yet pure, stable and yet 
sincere, courageous and yet upright. Th*re are alio three kinds of virtue, 
vis even-handed justice, strict rule, and a mild course of government. The 
six kinds of virtue, are knowledge benevolence, holiness, righteousness, hit¬ 
ting the due medium, and harmony. Tlh or virtue means kindness, and good 
instruction : also gratitude. It likewise means the flourishing of the four 
seasons. According to the laws for the giving posthumous titles, the monarch 
who is mild and kind towards scholars and people, who on being reproved 
does not display his terrible majesty, and who maintains righteousness and dis¬ 
plays goodness is denominated virtuous. Further, Tlh means to arise, to be 
happy, &c. In all which we see that the prevailing idea attached to the word 
is like the modern sense of our term virtue, a good one, indicative of good 
qualities, and internal excellence. That it sometimes means quality simply, 
without reference to goodness, and is occasionally to be understood in the 
sense of energy, we grant, but no such idea is to be extracted from the im¬ 
perial Lexicographer when treating of the word, and certainly not m the pass, 
age where the meaning of Te is discussed, for there mental and moral qualities 
of an excellent kind are alone referred to 
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Ties; therefore the. issuings forth anil revertings of things illustrate 
the issuiugs forth and revertings of Te. Thus when we see things 
issuing forth, we recognize the goings forth of Te: when we 9ee 
them equably adjusted, we recognize the adjustings of Te. When 
we observe things mutually exhibited, we recognize the displays of 
Te. The earth’s being able to nourish living things is entirely 
owing to the superintendence of the one Te. The harvest's being 
able to delight living things is owing to the management of the same 
Te; even the contendings of nature are caused by Te, and the re¬ 
vertings of things by the same. Thus when we see living things 
effecting their commencement or co npleting their termination, we 
recognize Te's managing that beginning and end." In all the above 
quotations, which are collected from the commentators on the Book of 
Diagrams, Te is brought before us, not merely in the capacity of a 
ruler, but of the producer of things ; nature’s operations from begin¬ 
ning to end are the results of his powerful working: in what sense 
then are we to understand the Chinese as employing the term, but 
as meaning God., the author or nature? 

In the Book of Odes, under the section called $ Gnhtseang, 
a writer observes, “ All things get their forms completed from Te, 
and men get their forms completed from their parents,” intimating 
that Te is the parent of the myriad of things. 

In the I.e-ke, vol. 5. page 32, the commentator says, the “ parents 
are those from whom we individually sprang, and Te is the great an¬ 
cestor who produced things in general.” 

In the Le-kc, 3rd vol. 70th page, “ a great eucharistical sacrifice 
is said to be offered to Te, in order to testify gratitude for the earing 
of the corn, because all things come originally from heaven.” In 
the same work, vol. 5 page 34, all things are said to come originally 
from heaven, and man originates with his first progenitor; hence in 
offering sacrifices the ancestor is coupled with Shang-te, called by 
Morrison, in his Dictionary part I. vol. I. page 523, “ the most high 
ruler.” 

In a collection of essays, ascribed to Shun-che, the first emperor 
of the present dynasty, “ the moulding and framing of all things, af¬ 
ter the manner of a potter, is ascribed to the power of Te.” 

In the Shoo-king, 3rd book, 3rd section, we read that “ the ma¬ 
jestic Shang-te conferred the just medium of perfect virtue on the 
lower people;” on which the paraphrast remarks, that, “The august 
Shang-te, in transforming and producing the myriad of things, con¬ 
ferred this great principle of the just medium and perfect correctness 
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on ihe lower people, every where causing them to hit the due medium, 
without the least atom of depravity or deflectiveness.” This passage 
is worthy of observation, because it ascribes the original production 
of things to Te, and makes hiui the author of that correct moral 
nature, which the Chinese suppose was originally conferred on man¬ 
kind. One of the commentators argues, that this fact involves the 
idea of a lord and governor, and seeing that the way of providence is 
to bless the good and curse the bad, he thinks that there must be a 
person inside who as it were regulates and manages the whole; we 
may here observe, that the Chinese lay more stress on this confer¬ 
ring of a virtuous nature, than on the formation and production of all 
things, because in their estimation the former has reference to the 
immaterial rule of right, and the latter only to the material principle. 

'Die Taouists, in arguing about the perpetual existence of Taou, 
eternal reason, ask, “ Can it be that it is prior to Te ? but Te, they 
say, is the first of all: and if eternal reason be prior to Te, it would 
perhaps indicate that there can be nothing prior to it.” Here it <s 
evident, that the prior existence of Te to all other beings, is laid 
down as an axiom, not to be disputed; while it is allowed that if 
eternal reason existed before Te, it can then have nothing before it. 

In all that has been above stated with regard to Te, it is evident 
that he is a being, because he acts, he produces, he transforms, he 

commences, he completes the operations of nature, and he confers 
the just medium on mankind; there must be a person (as the Chi¬ 
nese themselves observe) who performs these, acts, and brings about 
these effects. If it be said, that the word Te is employed in'the pre¬ 
ceding quotations simply to designate his office as a ruler, we ask, what 
connection has producing and transforming with rule? If it be said 
that he exists as a Shin or spiritual being; we ask, is it merely as a 
spiritual being that he performs these operations ? A spirit, with 
the Chinese, as with us, is an incorporeal being or intelligence; in 
which sense God is said to be a spirit, as are angels, and the souls of 
men. But when a person who is a spiritual being is said to perform 
any thing, which one class of spirits can do, and which another class 
of spirits cannot do, we are not to argue that it is in his capacity of a 
spirit that he thus acts, but in so ne other capacity, which the 
woru spirit does not entirely cover. If it could be shown that 
the Chinese predicate of Shin, the same things which are here pre¬ 
dicated of Te, it might then be said that Te is to be viewed in his 
capacity of a Shin or spiritual being, when he performs what is here 
related. But it cannot be shewn, in any standard Chinese work, 
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that “ the moulding of all things after the manner of the potter, de 
pends on the power of Shin/’ or that, “ Heaven in producing end 
governing all things is called Shin or that 11 all things get their 
forms completed from Shin, as men get their forms completed from 

their parents;’’ or that “ Shin in producing and transforming all tilings 

# 

conferred the just medium on mankind;" we therefore conclude, that 
it is not tn the sense of his being a spirit that Te is here said to do 
all those things, and that the nature and manner of his existence 
must be accounted for on other grounds than those of his being a 
Shin. He exists in fact as Te, or in Chinese phraseology asT’heen, 
for there is no other term in Chinese, expressive of a being, capable 
of performing the acts and attributes here ascribed to Te. In the 

passsage from the Yih-king, Book of Diagrams, referred to among 
our quotations, where Te is said to cause things to issue forth iu the 
commencement of spring, Shin is spoken of in the sense of the myste¬ 
rious operations or the spiritual energies of nature; but Shin is there 
viewed in the abstract, and as belonging to Te the passage runs thus; 
"The Shin, spiritual energey, here refers to ^ Te; for ^ 

Te is the ^ t’he, substance or origin of the ^ Shin, spiritual 

energy, and the jjjljl Shin, spiritual energy, is the yuiig, acting 
oui of Te, therefore he who rules ond governs all things is ^ 

Te; and that which is the most mysterious of all things is ^ 
^ Te che shin, spiritual energy of Te." Some would understand 

by jjpj) Shin here, "God" and would render " shin 

teeth te, God is the ruler," but that such eannot be the meaning is 
evident, because in the same sentence the aulher says, that this same 
Shin, is the yung, acting out of ^ Te, and that this mys¬ 
terious acting belongs to Te; supposing the Chinese writer to mean 
by the first Shin "God," he must be understood to say in the se¬ 
quel that this God was used by Te, and belonged to Te. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the Chinese writer intended to describe the ip 
shin, spiritual energy ol nature, treated of in the text (or« which he 
is commenting) by saying, that it referred to, or was used elliptically 


for Te, whose spiritual energy it was, and who employed it in effect¬ 
ing the changes observable in nature. This will appear from his 
callmg Te, the t’he substance or origen of* the ft Shin 

.spiritual eneigy, and the spiritual energy the J^j yung, acting out 

ol IV. Regarding these terms t’he, and ^ yung, d will he ne¬ 
cessary to quote a few passages from the Chinese classics, in order to 
stiew ihc;)i relative bearing. 
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In the preface to the ^ ^ TVheo, these words are spoken of 
in connection with the human mind, where the lormer refers to its 
nature or essence, and the latter to its passions or emotions. In the 
* t Chunnr-yung, page 9, the commentator says, that the 
the is at rest, and the yung in action, while he declares that the 
former mast first he established, before the latter can come into opera¬ 
tion. Ib. page 22, the commentator sevs that 4 * benevolence is the 
maintaining of the ^ t’he. s bstance (of virtue), and wisdom- the 
yung, acting out of ti.e sa ne In the fj| Lun y u, section 
|. page 6. speaking of the ease essential to the due performance of 
ceremonies, the commentator says, that “ although the | t’he 
essence (of ceremony consists in adherence to forms, in its 
vung, use or acting out, it should be easy and unconstrained.” Ib. 
p 9. the commentator says, that 44 the mind is the | t’he, substance, 
and desire is the ^ vung, acting out of the same.” In the 2d sec¬ 
tion, page 13, the writer says, that “ to he perfectly sincere is the 
t’he, essence of right principles, and to make every duty fall in 
its proper place is the yung acting out of the same.” Ib. p. 
14. we read that 44 fidelity is the JJJ t he, substance of virtue, and 
fellow-feeling its | vung, acting out ;** upon which the critic re¬ 
marks, that 44 fidelity is displayed by means of fellow-feeling, and 
fellow-feeling proceeds from fidelity; it is just the one virtue of fidelity 
ff| tso ch’htih, acting out hundreds of instances of fellow-feeling : 
thus fidelity is the ^ t’he, origin of fellow feeling, which although 
variously ramified, comes from one principle ; and fellow-feeling is the 
\ yung, result of fidelity, which though hut one principle, is diversi¬ 
fied through various ramifications* Fidelity is the t shill, real 
thing, and fellow-feeling is its coming forth into action ” Apply this 
passage to the elucidation of the one quoted from the Yih king, and 
it will easily be seen in what relation Te and Shin stand to each 
other. In Mingtsze, section 6, page 8, the paraphrast says 

•* Right principles constitute the ^ t’he, substance of the mind and 
right practice its ^ yung, use.” Ib. section 7, page 10, the com¬ 
mentator says, 44 Light is the ^ t’he, substance of the rays, and the 
rays are the \ yung, issuings forth of the light; when we see 
the rays of the suu or moon penetrating a crevice, wc know that 
light has an origin upon which the paraphrast remarks, 44 when, 
you observe that the rays of the sun or moon, on penetrating the 
smallest crevice illumine the whole room, then you may know that 
they come forth from a real light, which is ceaseless in its emanations, 
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•id hence you may argue that it has a root or origin.” I he critic 
on .he same passage remarks, “ the rays on being allowed ad 
necessarily illumining the whole space, shew the greatness of the sun 
and moon, whose light is their origin. Thus the sage’s doctrine, 
having one principle pervading the whole, shews that its 
pun t’he, original substance is in heaven, which may be called its 
light; while its illuminations extending to earth may be called its rays 
Thus referring to one item (of the sage’s doctrine) you see the whole 
t’he, substance, and the root or origin is seen from its J yung, 

use or exhibition.” From the above it is evident, that the t’he, 

is the root or origin, the main source or spring of anything, without 
which it could not exist; while the | yung is only the emanation, 
or something that issues forth from the original substance. In 
Mkng-tszfc, sect- 6, page 8. the paraphrast says, that ‘‘right princi¬ 
ple is the heart’s ^ t'he, substance, and just action is the heart’s 
| yung, operation.” In the first paragraph of the Shoo-king, the 
commentator says, that “ respect is the | t’he, substance, and in¬ 
telligence the J yung, use:” upon which another writer remarks, 
that “ respect is the pun ling, the origin or principal thing ” 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, sect. 14. the commentator says, that “ for 
virtue to accumulate in one’s own person is the I t’he che 

leih, establishment of the essential thing, and to instruct others is 
^ ^ fy yung che liing, its carrying qyt into use: when a person 
unites the ] | t’he yung, essence and operation, the doctrine of 

the sages may be perfected.” In the *at h6 sze, Connected Ex¬ 
pressions, attached to the Book of Diagrams, sect. 7. the commenta¬ 
tor says, that “ right principles are the ^ t’he, substance of right 
conduct and right conduct the ^ yung, acting out of right princi¬ 
ples.” In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, section 49, page 53, we read 
that ‘‘the j t’he,substance or essential thing must first be established, 
and then the ] yung, acting out thereof may come into operation.” Ib« 
page 9. one asked “ how it was, that in explaining the Great Extreme, 
that which moved was considered first, mid that which was still came 
afterwards; which was to make the ^ yung, acting out, to be prior 
to the ] t’he substance of things?” to which the philosopher re¬ 
plied, that speaking with regard to the Yin and Yang, then the | 
yung, acting out, iB to be ascribed to the Yang, and the ^ t’he 
essence or substance, to the Yin; but their motions and restings 
never had any beginning, and thus we cannot speak of their being 
severaly first or last: but if we were to speak of the very first en- 
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trance on being, then real must have existed before motion and the 



f t’he, substanee'of tilings before their operation : so also the Yin 
before the Yang.” lb. p. 10. “ From the Great Extreme up to 

the production of all things, there was nothing but one principle 
of right or order, embracing the whole; it was not that this first 
existed, and then that; but altogether there was one great origin; 
from the t’he, substance, things went on to be displayed in their 
acting out, and from the recondite they proceeded to the manifest.” 
lb. p. 11. “Motion is not the Great Extreme, but the moving is the 
^ yung, acting out of the Great Extreme: rest is not the Great 
Extreme, but the resting is the t’he, substance or e&sence of the 

Great Extreme.” 

Having gone through the above extracts, let us now take the pas- 
sage from the Commentary on the Yth-king first referred to, ami en¬ 
deavour to ascertain the meaning of these two words, t’he and 

yung, occurring therein : the writer says that “ Te is the 

t’he, substance, or origin of the jjfj) shin, spiritual energy, and 
that the I# shin, spiritual energy is the acting out of Te; there- 
for* he who rules and governs all things is ijj^ Te, and that which i« 

the most mysterious of all things is the ^ jjjj^ Te che shin 
spiritual energy of Te.” Here it is evident that ^ Te is the 
essence, substance, root or origin of ^ shin, and that jjj{|l shin is 

the operation, acting out, and use of Te; because t’he, is 
the real thing, which must first be established, and then the JEfJ 
yung, acting out may come into operation. The primary existence, 
and essential importance of the one, and the derived and secondary 
character of the other, could not be more strongly marked. Morri¬ 
son, speaking of the words f|j| th’e aud yung, says, that “the 
first deuotes possessing capacity, and the latter exercising it •” if so, 
then Te is the person possessing the capacity, and Shin is mciely 
the acting out or exercise of it. Te is therefore a being, and in the 
estimation of the Chinese the highest and greatest of beings; all 
things are said to proceed.from him, and to be completed in him: 
while Shin, in the same connection, is described as a quality of Te, 
as belonging to him, and proceeding -from him. That Slim is in 
other places to be regarded as a concrete, we do not deny, but it is 
evident that the concrete must be of the same character as the 
abstract, and ir (as will appear from the above) Shin in the abstract 
means spiritual energy, then Shin in the concrete must be a spiritual 
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being ; thus To may be said to be a spiritual beitig, at the same time 
that lie possesses a spiritual energy, in the same way that God is said 
to be a spirit, and yet to have a spirit : but when the peculiar acts of 
God arc spoken of or the being is enquired after who perforins such 
acts, we do not say that it is as a spirit that he performs those acts, 
nor that it is as a spirit that he exists while performing them; but in 
both cases we conceive that something higher is referred to, viz. God. 

II. Te or Shang-te is said to be synonymous with ^T'heen 
Heaven. 


The Chinese speak of Heaven as the “ one great one,” the foun¬ 
tain of being and the foundation of authority, producing, decreeing, 
bestowing and directing all things. We will here quote a few pas¬ 
sages in proof of this. Kang-he says, that ^ T'heen, Heaveii 
means the apex, or topmost point, and that the being thus designated 
is the most high, who dwells above he says also “ that the character 
^ T'heen, being formed from two others meaning seveiaily — 
yill, one, and great, represents the one great one, he that 

dwells on high, and regulates all below, being the summit of all 

things.” In the £0# Szfe sho ° lW “ lin * 

the ^ ta keun, great framer, and is said j£r tyj) fg £ 

itib, tsaou wuh yew taou che tsaou wk, to make things as the 

jJ^'er forms an earthen vessel. In the commentary on the 

Gno-tseang section of the Book of Odes it is said, X 4b 

wan wfth, all things/j^ ^ ^ p^n hoo t'heen, come originally from 
Heaven, and men come originally from their ancestors.” In the 
Yill-king, Heaven is said to be the ancestor of all things. Heaven 
is called % kaou kaou tsa6 sh4ng, the highest that is 

above. The Chinese also speak of ^ ^ t'heen mitig, the decree 
of Heaven, % % t'heen 6, the will of Heaven^ ^ t'heen sing, 
the virtuous nature conferred by Heaven, ^ t'heen taou, the 
ways of Heaven, ^ $ t'heen poo, the steps of Heaven, or Provi¬ 
dence ; they say, ^ S A wei t ‘ h ® en Wet t4 ’ ° nly HeaV6n ' 8 
irreat ■ he who offends against Heaven has no other being to whom 
he can offer supplications: those who comply with Heaven are pre- 

served, while those who oppose Heaven perish ; Heaven sends down 
calamity ; riches and poverty rest with Heaven; whether men are 
horn to honour or disgrace all rests with Heaven; Heaven produced 
all things for the nourishment of mankind; when Heaven created 
mankind, it constituted princes and teachers, and directed them to 
assist the most High Ruler, in shewing loving-kindness to every re- 
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gion. “ Tlie glorious Heaven is called bright (or clearly discer¬ 
ning), it accompanies you wherever you go ; the glorious Heaven is 
called luminous, it goes wherever you roam/’ (Morrison )“ Hea¬ 
ven surveys minutely mankind.” “ All stand in awe of Heaven’s 
anger;” “the way of Heaven is to send blessings on the good and 
calamities on the vicious.” In the Shoo-king, Book 3, sect. 2, we 
read that “ Heaven has formed mankind with various passions, and 
also produced intelligent persons to regulate them.” The opening 
sentence of the Chung-yung is “The decree of Heaven may be 
called natureupon which the Commentator remarks, “ Heaven 
employed the |{|^ |f^ yin y&ng, superior and inferior principles of 
nature, together with the five elements, to transform and produce all 
things; the primordial substance was used to constitute their form, 
aud the principle of order was attached to them, as it were by the> 
command (of Heaven.)” Upon this comment, a writer remarks 
“ that Heaven, in bringing the human race into existence, acted as the 
Court commanding the officers of Government it is just as if Hea¬ 
ven had |J^ JJjJJ fun foo, ordered the thing.” The disciples of the 
sage, speaking of Confucius, said, “ Heaven is about to use our 
master, as an alarum to the age;” while Confucius himself, when 
surrounded by the people of Kwang, said, “ Unless it is Heaven’s 
design that virtue’s cause should perish, what can the people of 
Kwang do to me 1" “ He who knows me is Heaven.” Morrison, 

in his Dictionary, Part I. Vol. I. page 705, says that Heaven must 
be considered as the unknown God of Confucius, and in page 675, he 
translates t'heen ch&y, “O God !” Many other passages and 

phrases of the same import might be quoted, but this is the less neces¬ 
sary, because it is admitted on all hands that ^ T»heen, Heaven, 
conveys to the Chinese mind the impression of the Supreme Power, 
or the Supreme Being, as far as they were acquainted with him. In 
this application of the word Heaven to the Supreme, the Chinese 
are not singular. It is used in the Sacred Scriptures by metonymy 
for the Divinity; thus in Dan. 4 : 26. “ Thy kingdom shall be sure 
unto thee, after thou shall have known that the Heavens do rule,” 
compared with the preceding verse “ the most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men.” See also verse 17. and 5 : 21. from which it will 
appear that the rule here spoken of is absolute and not delegated 

authority, and that by the Heavens are intended the most High God 
_ # 

In 2 Chron. 32: 2 i, Hezekiah is said to have prayed and cried to 
Heaven, while in the corresponding passages, 2 Kings 19. 15. and 
Isaiah 37 : 15. he is said to have prayed uuto the Lord Thus also 
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in ihe New Testament, Heaven is several times used for God . as in 
Luke 15: 18. “ 1 have sinned against Heaven and liefore thee." 
Luke 20 : 4 . “The baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of 
men?" (See also M itt. -21 : 25. and Mark 11 : 30. 31.) John 3: 27 
“ A man can receive nothing except it he given him from Heaven." 
Matt. 4 : 17. “ The kingdom of Heaven js at hand," is rendered in 
the parallel passage of Mark I : 75. “ The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” So Matt. 19: 14. “Ofsuchisthe kingdo n of Heaven," is 
in the parallel plssage Mark 10: 14 “Ofsuchisthe kingdom of 
God." And in Matt. 19: 23. “the kingdom of Heaven,” is in the 
next verse called the “ kingdom of God.” From a review of the 
above, Campbell has been led to consider Ouranos as used in the 
sense of God, and as synonymous with T/ieos. To the above, add 
the following passages from 1 Maccab. 3: 18. (Alexand.) “with 
Heaven it is all one to deliver with a great multitude, or with a 
small company." 19. “ Strength cometh from Heaven.” 60. “ as the 
will is in Heaven, so let him do" Septuagiut translators have ren¬ 
dered FI (God) by Ouranos , in Isaiah 14 . 33, shewing that they 
considered the one term as in some sense equivalent to the other- 
Buxtorf says, that among the Rabbinical and Talmudical writers 
the heavens are everywhere used for God: hence the expression, 
" from Heaven or of men, i- e. from God or of men.” The phrase 
“ dicare coclo” is used by Pliny in the sense of dedicating to the 
Gods, and comnit'cia cceli occurs in Ovid, in the sense of commereia 
Hrorum. The word dioum is used by Virgil for the open air, the 
sky, and sub diun, for under heaven in the open air. The Jews, who 
were found at K'hae-fung-foo, by the Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
are said never to have pronounced the ineffable name of Jehovah, 
but to have said Etunoi instead; which,- in writing Chinese, they 
expressed by ^ T*heen, Heaven, after the manner of the Chinese. 
Gozani referred to this, in the controversy as to whether the Chi¬ 
nese adore the material heavens or the person who is their ruler, 
when they made use of this word. The Jesuits contending, that it 
Jews could conscientiously employ the word Heaven to denote God, 
that sufficiently indicates the sense in which the Gentile Chinese 
understood the term. In some incriplions in the Jewish synagogue 
at K’hac-fung-foo, in Chinese, ^ T'heen is used for God. In 
modern language, as in the phrase “ Heaven defend" and “ Heaven 
protect” we see that the word Heaven is still used by metonymy 
for the Deity; and Webster gives as one of his definitions of the 
word Heaven, “the Supreme Power, the Sovereign of Htjven, 
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God.” We have cited the preceding quotations from Scripture, 
and other sources, merely to shew, that the employment of the word 
Heaven in the sense of the Supreme Power is common to bot h west¬ 
ern and eastern writers, and that it is no objeclicn to a term intended 
to signify the Deity that it has been used interchangeably with the 
word Heaven. On the contrary, if it can be shewn that the people 
to whose language the term belongs, have been in the habit of using 
it interchangeably with Heaven, in the sense of the Supreme Power 
it would only demonstrate that the people in question considered the 
term as adequately representing the Supreme. This will be found 
to be the case in Chinese, with regard to the word Te or Shin te, 
and the inference to be drawn from such an employment of it is, 
that the Chinese considered Te as meaning, in one of its senses, the 
Supreme Being, as far as they were acquainted with hint. 

In the ^ tseang section of the Book of Odes, Chuy-isze 

remarks, that “ all things come originally from Heaven,” and a little 
further on, he says, that “ all things get their forms completed from 

Te,” shewing that he considered the two terms as applicable to the 
same being; but lest any mistake 

adds, “ Heaven is the same as Te 
this passage says, that “ ^ O 

she t'heen, t'heen cMh she Te, 
means Te.” 


should occur on the subject, he 
while another commentator on 

Te chili 

Te means Heaven, and Heaven 


In th ® £ % Heuen neaou section of the Book of Odes, speak- 
ing of Te directing CKing-t’hing to regulate the empire, a coniroen- 
tator aaya, that “ the poet apeak, of Hearen a, the commencement of 
the ode, and here of Te, becauee Heaven ia the eame aa Te, the, 
tre i JC ho ° wan . interchangeable terms.” 

In the Shocking, book 4. aection 6. the invariable principle.. 

o be the instruction aanctioned bjr Te, which the commentator call, 
ihe instruction of Heaven. 

t” 4 ' h . b “° k ' 1 ' h MC,ion ' lh « predilection, of the weatern in, 
habtunta of Cbm. in favour of Wtn-wang, „e .aid to have been 

heard b, Shang-te, when Te approved, and Heaven commiaaioned 
WAn-wang to make war on the Yin d,I„ ,h is p , h 

term, in question are need with reference to the same bei,.c 

In the g £ Hwang t aection of the Book of Odea,°apeakine 
of th. rn.je.ty or Te looking down on this lower world, a oilmen 
tator a.,,, • How great ia Heaven in the government of the world i 
the dignity of his approaches may be said be resplendent an. I 

‘ hr0, ' Sh *" *l*a| may 
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In the Cliow-le, sect. 2. page 33, the king is sai<l to have offereil 
a meat sacrifice to Shang-te. which the commentator says was the 
sacrifice presented to Heaven, and peculiar to Sliang-te. 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, section 11, speaking of Sliang-te’s be- 
inrr able to renew the virtues of the first ancestor, the commentator 
changes the phrase into Shang-t’hiien, High Heaven. 

In the same work, 5th book, 3rd sect, where oue sage is said to 
influence Imperial Heaven, and another to influence Sliang-te, a 
commentator says, that “ Imperial Heaven and Shang-te both refer 
to Heaven, and the difference is only in the variation of the express¬ 
ion Ml pceu k£ wan drh; the inode of expression is 

different, but the subject matter is the same.” 

In the same, book 1, sect. 2. treating of offering to Shang-te the 
sacrifice corresponding to Heaven, a commentator says, that the 
sacrifice to Heaven is the same as that offered to Shang-te. 

In tbe same, book 3, sect. 2. one is said to have “ transgressed 
by inventing a false decree of High Heaven, which Te considered 
as improper, and conferred the decree on another family.” I he 
paraphrast on this passage refers the decree of Heaven to Shang-te, 
and the disapprobation ofTe to Heaven, shewing that he considered 
them as interchangeable terms. 

I n the same, book 3, sect. 3, the phrase J|| ^ Hwang Shang- 

te occurs in the text, which a commentator explains by saying that 
Hwang means great, and Shang-te refers to Heaven. In the text, 
Jlwang Shang-te is said to confer the perfect medium on mankind, 
which the commentator thus explains, “ Heaven sends down its de¬ 
cree, and furnishes men with the principles of benevolence, rectitude, 
propriety, wisdom and truth; this is called a virtuous nature, follow¬ 
ing out which men pursue the right course.” 

In the same section, the writer talks of submitting himself to the 
inspection of Shang-te’s mind, upon which Choo-foo-tsz6 has the 
following remark, “ virtue and vice are all known to Heaven; it is 
as if a catalogue of all our faults were made out and reckoned up; 
when you do any thing good, it is present to the mind of Te, and 
when I do any thing bad it is also present to the mind of Te.” The 
phrase “ the mind of Shang-te” is explained by the commentator to 
mean the “ mind of Heaven.” 

In the Le-ke, 7th vol. page 28, there is a reference to the blessing 
of Te, which the commentator calls the blessing of Heaven. 

In the Shoo-king, Book 4, sect. 1, Woo-wang says, “ Heaven in 
ijrder to proecl mankind has appointed princes and teachers, whose 
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duty is In assist Shang-te,” which Morrison in Ins Dictionary, part 
1, ml. 1. page, SW>. renders the Most High Ruler. 

In the 83rd section of the Collection of Imperial Odes, the poet 
says, that “ sincere thoughts arc to be ascribed to the virtuous nature 
bestowed on us by Te.” 

We have already seen from Kang-he, that Shang-te means Heaven. 
But it is not necessary to multiply proofs upon this point, as the fact 
has been admitted by those arguing on the op|>osite side of the ques¬ 
tion, and it has even been alledged a reason why Shang-te or Te 
should not be employed for God, because it is used synonymously 
with Heaven by Chinese writers, and as T’heen (Heaven) would be 
inadmissible, therefore Te is inadmissible likewise. But it must be 
remembered that T'hiien is synonymous with Te in oue sense, and 
not in all. In the sense in which TMieen is used synonymously with 
Te, viz with reference to the Ruling Power above, the use of 
T’heen is unobjectionable, because the Scriptures use the word 
Heaven for God with the same reference; but in the sense in which 
TMieen is not synonymous with Te, viz. in the sense of the visble ex¬ 
panse over our heads, no one contends for the use of Te iu the sense 
of TMieen, and Te does not convey the same idea as T’hiien. It 
was no doubt because the Chinese felt that T’heen was inadequate 
to express all that was meant when they intended the Supreme 
Power that they adopted the word Te, as more exact than its syno- 
nyme. To object therefore against Te, because it is in a certain 
sense synonymous with Heaven, is to object against a word of more 
definite signification when used in the stead of one of more general 
import, with which it is Sometimes synonymous. The word “ court" 
for instance is sometimes used for the person presiding in that eoqrt, 
and “ government ” is employed to designate the individual direct¬ 
ing that government; but when we wish to be more particular in our 
expressions, we employ the term judge or ruler, to signify the person 
or individual alluded to; it would not be a sufficient objection how¬ 
ever, against the latter terms that they had been used synonymously 
with the former, and as the other terms were inadequate to express 
the full idea, so were these also; but we should rather argue, that as 
the former terms where known to express authority and dignity, so 
these, which were employed to denote the person wielding such au¬ 
thority, and possessing such diginity were still more expressive ol 
the authority and dignity alluded to, divested of the associations 
which characterized the others. But some may argue, that as Heaven 
iu Chinese is commonly associated with earth, and as both are wor* 
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shipped with divine honours, llieiel'ore lo use ;t term which is syno¬ 
nymous with one of them, would imply a tacit sanction of the dual 
system of the Chinese. To this it may be replied, however, that it 
is in this very particular, Te differs from T’heen and is preferable 
toil; because Te is never considered as synonymous with heaven 
and earth together, but with heaven only j there is no reference to 
the dual system when Te is used. 

Some have said, that as Te is synonymous with TMieen, and as 
the Roman Catholics have abandoned the use of T'hiien, they should 
be sorry to see Protestants adopt it; but the bringing of T’hecn into 
general use, as a designation for the Supreme, is a very difTereu' 
thing from using Te as an appellative for God ; and if the circum 
stance of tire Roman Catholics having been driven partially lo abau 
don T*heeu, were an argument against it, the same mode of reasoning 
would tell against Shin, for they have abandoned it altogether as an 
appellative for God. 

A fow words may be necessary here to meet the statements so fre¬ 
quently made, that Te or Shaug-te merely means “ the Supreme God 
of the Chinese, their chief God, one of the greatest of the Chinese 
Gods, the proper name of their principal idol," &c. To all this it 
will be sufficient to answer, that the Chinese represent the being re¬ 
ferred to as, with respect to supreme authority and universal domi¬ 
nion, synonymous with Heaven : now -Heaven is not supreme over 
one nation merely, but all nations, it overspreads the whole world, 
and is looked to with reverence by every one: therefore we con¬ 
clude, that by Heaven is not meant the chief God of the Chinese, but 
the Supreme ruling power, known and acknowledged in China and 
everywhere else; the word being used in almost every nation by 
metonymy for God. Since Te then is synonymous with Heaven in 
this sense, it must he considered as a term in Chinese representing 
the Supreme Being, as far as that people were acquainted with him. 
That Te is not the proper name of an idol, or of the chief idol of the 
Chinese we shall shew in the sequel by pointing out its application 
to various inferior spiritual beings, worshipped by the Chinese, from 
which it appears to be the* appellative for Divinities in general, and 
not the proper name of any individual God in particular. 

The attempt has been made to shew that Te or Shang-te is the Zeus 
or Jupiter of the Greeks and Latins ; hut we think that it will be seen 
from the following considerations, that there is not much similarity 
traceable between them : of Zeus or Jupiter, the classical writers have 
mvenled a regular history, detailing his origin, pedigree, birth, edq 
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cation and voluptuous indulgences and associations; not a feature of 
resemblance to which is ever indicated in Chinese classical books 
with respect to Te or Shang-te. In short tbe former wa6 everything 
that a corrupt imagination could devise, while of the latter nothing 
is predicated but what is consistent with the purest system of natural 
religion. For the Jupiter of the Greeks and Lalius we may find 
some counterpart in the Ytth-hwang Shang-te of the Taouists, who 
was born at a certain period, who had a wife and children, and is 
frequently represented by images, as a monarch sitting on his throne, 
and holding his court in Heaven. But this is confessedly a very 
diliereut being from the Te or Shang-te of the Confucian classics. 

Another remark we may here make, with regard to Te, as synony¬ 
mous with Heaven, in the sense of the Supreme, as far as the Chi¬ 
nese knew him, is that such a representation of Te shews that he is 
in fact a being, possessing power, and exercising dominion; and 
inasmuch as no oue would understand tbe word Heaven, when ap¬ 
plied to the Divinity, as merely descriptive of office, so no one would 
suppose that Te in the same sense, is a mere relative designation, 
but represents one who is in his own nature exalted above all. 

Thus we find the term iu question used interchangeably with 
Heaven, in the language of a people who look upon Heaven as the 
Supreme, proving thereby that they esteem the being designated by 
this term as in their view the Supreme, while they offer religious 
worship to other spiritual beings called Tes It will not be main¬ 
tained that the same amount of proof caa be brought in favour of 
Shin’s meaning the Supreme God and inferior divinities, as can be 
adduced with respect to Te. The Greeks (as we have seen in the 
first part of this enquiry) had an idea of one being, called Theos, 
whom they considered the first origin and Supreme Ruler of hII, 
while they applied the term to a variety of inferior divinities, thus 
constituting it an appellative for God; but the Chinese have no idea 
of one being called Shin, whom they look upon as Supreme, at the 
same time applying the term to a multitude of divinities. Thus they 
never speak of Shin as synonymous with Heaven, in the same way 
as they do of Te ; nor do they oall Shin and T*heen interchangeable 
terms. Kang-he does not say that Shin is one of tbe names of Hea¬ 
ven, nor that Shin under any modification is equivalent to Heaven. 
The Chiuese do not say that Imperial Heaven and Shin, both refer 
to Heaven (the divinity); nor that they are convertible terms. The 
mind of Te and the iniud of Heaven are alike ; the same cannot he 
said of Shin: finally Te is said to be nothing more than T'heen, 
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and T'heen than Te, which language is never employed wfttl re¬ 
spect to Shin. 

III. Te or Shang-te, is railed the Lord and (iovernor of Heaven. 

In the passage from the 4th sect. 5fch chap, of the Book of Dia¬ 
grams, already referred to, where the lest speaks of Te causing 
things to issue forth in spring, the Commentator tells ns, that Te is 
the Cord and (iovernor of Heaven. 

In the Le-ke, vol. 3. page 57. the officers are directed to sigh and 
cry for rain to Te; who, the Commentator tells us, is the Lord and 
(iovernor of Heaven. 

In the Ta-yav section of the Book of Odes, the Te spoken of in 
the text, is described by the Commeutator as the Lord and Govern¬ 
or of Heaven. 

Jii the Shno-kiug, 5th book, 5lli section, the Commentator says, 
“ when reference is made to the protecting influence which oversha¬ 
dows mankind, the word Heaven is used, and when the reference is 
to the Lord of all, the word Te is employed. 19 

Ifi the Book of Odes, in the |E| Ching yue section, a com¬ 
mentator remarks, that “ speaking of the visible canopy over our 
bead, we call it heaven but speaking of the Lord and Governor 
there, we call him Te. 99 

In the Chow-le, vol. 3. page I. the Commentator tells us, that 
“speaking of the form and and substance stretched over our heads, 
we call it heaven ; but speaking of the Lord and Governor of the 
same, we call him Te.” 

So also in the Shoo-king, book !. sect. 2. the same remark oc¬ 
curs. Likewise in I >ook 3. sect. 2 the Commeulor says, that 
“ T'heen is used with reference to the form and substance of the 
heavens, and Te with reference to the Lord and Governor thereof.” 

In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, sect. 12. page 12 one asked, in 
regard to the phrase, “offending against Heaven,” whether Heaven 
in that passage meant the azure canopy of heaven, or the principle 
of order? to which Choo replied, “ the substance or body is called 
heaven, and the Lord and Governor thereof is called Te; but you 
must not confound this being with hiin> whom the Taouists call 
ypt ^ ^ San ts’hing ta te, the- thrice pure Great Te, whom 
they repre ent as enrobed* in splendour, and enthroned in state,” 
(i. e. you must not confound himwith any symbolical representation, 
however glorious.) 

In the ^ % Ta -yay Canto of the Book of Odes, speaking of 
Wan^wang’s shining brightly in the reahns above, a commentator 
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bays, “ Heaven is exalted on high, and I he shin (spirit) of Whii- 

waug is also on high. Te is the hold and governor of Heaven and 
Wan-wang’s ilk shin (spirit) ascends and descends in the pi 
of Te shewing that where ^ T'lieeu-te is, there Wan-wang is 
also. 

On the Chnng-ynng, page 14, a commentator remarks, “ Shang-te 
is the ijord and Governor of Heaven, as the hninan mind is the lord 
and Governor of the body.” Again, in the Dictionary called, 

ft 






Heie siting p’ltin 


cZ±f afItffa 

Te chay t'hfcen che tsae yay; T*heen che choo tsae yne Te, shin 

che choo tsHe yne sin, “Te is the Governor of Heaven; the Lord 

and Governor of Heaven is called Te, as the lord and governor of 

the body is called the mind;” the same work says, “according to 

the Shoo-king, Heaven is without any private partialities, but favours 

the respectful; again, the decree of Heaven constituting any one 

etnperor is hardly to he relied upon, because it is not invariably 

secured to one family. Further, on those who do good, Heaven sends 

down a hundred blessings, and on those who do evil, it sends down 

a hundred calamities; now if in the midst of all, there was only this 
iiudistiiiguishing principle of order, and breath of nature, revolving 

round and round ; and if there were no such thing as a ^ ^ 

^ ch6 ling che chin tsae, perfectly spiritual divine Ruler,— 

then who is there to display these partialities and impartialities? and 

who is there respecting whom it can be said that his decree is hardly 

to he relied upon, and is not invariably secured to one family, while 

he sends down blessings or calamities upon people? Is it not he 



whom we call 




great and majestic Shang-tc? But wc people, living daily, under 
the Divine inspection, do not know how to cultivate our fear and 
caution, so as to Jread the Majesty of Heaven; whilst we dare with 
our little cunning aud selfish feelings, to contend against ^ 
te t'heen, the Heaven of Te ; are we not unreflecting in the extreme?” 

A writer in the Chow-le has said, “ when we wish to unite the 
idea of the Glorious Heavens, combining it with the notion of the 
Five Tes, and collect all together into one object of worship, whose 
throne is on high, and when we cannot otherwise (ind any single ap¬ 
pellation for that being, we designate him by one term Shang-le.” 

The Taonists say. that Te is the Lord and Governor of Heaven. 
They also say, that Shang-te is the Lord and Governor of the three 
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powers of nature, (heaven, earth, and sea) managing the frame and 
axle of the universe. Inthejfjfjl f|l| Shin seeu t'hung keen, 

a fabulous work compiled by the adherents of the 7*°** we 
have the following passage; the Great Shun, observing that the seven 
powers (viz. the sun tnoon, and five planets) nerc all equably ar. 
ranged, knew that a celestial decree ordering this must exist some, 
where ; therefore when he took charge of the affairs of the empire, 
he sacrificed to heaven and earth, at the round hillock : on which 
occasion looking up, bethought within himself; in this azure efc 
pause of heaven, where the original ^ breath or spirit ia thus 
bright and expansive, how is it pos«ihle that them can be no it «$£ 


choo chae, Ruler to govern all ? He therefore thought upon an 
exalted designation for this being, and called him the Shang-te of 
the bright hearens, and the Great Te, the Lord of Heaven.” 

From the above we perceive that Te is not only considered by the 
Chinese as synonymous with (leaven, but as the Lord and Governor 
of the same : for they made a distinction between the body of heaven, 
and the Ruling Power on high : which latter is by the various sects 
called Te. Here we may observe, that Te must be an existence, a 
separate and independent lieing or he could not be the Lord and 
Governor of Heaven. A nonentity, or a mere title could not be the 
ruler of anything, much less the ruler of all. If the Te who produc¬ 
ed all things he also the governor of all things, in what capacity does 
he exist ? If it he said, that he is a Shin ; we grant* it, in the sense 
of a spiritual and intelligent being. But there are other spiritual 
and intelligent beings in the universe, of whom both eastern and 
western writers speak; and it is not the peculiar property of a spirit 
either to produce or to govern the world. In Europe we never 
speak of a spirit as such making and ruling all things, neither do 
the Chinese talk of Shin’s originally producing the myriad of things. 
We have never met with a single passage in which Shin is called 
the Lord and Governor, of Heaven; if such can be found let it be 
pointed out: but if Shin meant GKjd, in the same way that Theos 
and Deus mean God, and if it were in the sense of being a Shin 
that Te is said to be the Lord and Governor of Heaven, then Shin 
iniffht iustlv and orooerU be Called the Lord and Governor of Hea- 


inight justly and properly be Called the Lord and Governor of Hea- 

a 

ven, just as we have seen thjl Te is, hut such an attribute ia never 
ascribed to Shin, and we believe according to the genius of the Chi¬ 
nese language could not be It is not therefore in his capacity as a 
Shin, spirit, ihat Te can be said to exist a9 Lord and Governor of 
Heaven, but in hi* 1 capacity as Te that he so exists. We should 
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moi say in English that God exists merely as a spirit, he is a spirit,* 
it is true, but he is much mure than a mere spirit. So in Chinese 
Te may be said to be a Shin, but he possesses perfections of a higher 
character than are ascribed to a mere Shin or spirit, and therefore 
neither the word spirit hor Shin can fully and adequately express the 
existence of God or of Te, in English or Chinese. In English we 
should say, Gpd exists as God; and so in Chinese we must say, that 
Te exists as Te; and further we cannot go, hut by giving some of 
the other names by which God or Te is known. Kang he says, 
that Te is the name of ^ t'hcen, the Divinity, as far aa the Chi¬ 
nese were acquainted with ihe Divinity. We must acknowledge 
therefore that Te is the name of a being, and of the greatest of be¬ 
ings known to the Chinese; we shall soon shew that Te is the name 
of other beings in the invisible world, iherefo.t* it is the name of a 
class of beings, and the appellative for God. 

• “ As every rational and moral power is termed a spirit, ao Cod ia a spirit.” 
Storr and Flatt. 



Abt. II The fourteenth Report of the Ophthalmic Hospital , Can . 
ton, including the period from 1st July 1845, to 31*1 December, 
1847. By Rev P. Parker M. D. &,c. &,c. dtc. 

A vabikty of causes has conspired to render irregularity unavoidable 
in the period of publishing the reports of the Ophthalmic Hospital. 
A multiplicity of public duties, superadderi to those performed iu the 
institution, and a severe personal illness that at one time threatened 

to prove fatal, must be the apology of the author for the delay in 
issuing this Fourteenth Report. The aggregate number of patients 
admitted at the close of 1847 was 26,504 of which 8,247 have beep 
received since the period of the last report. Of these as in former 
Reporta, a selection of cases only ia given Some have been obosen, 
for their interest in a surgical point of view, others as illustrating 
different shades in the character of the Chinese. Some cases hare 
occurred interesting in both these views, but especially as exhibiting 
the extreme degradation to which human nature may descend, of a 
character too revolting to be inserted in the report of a Benevolent 
institution, designed for the general reader. 
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No. 19.175. 1 Ith November 1845. Urinary calculus, oft he lit hie 
acid formation. Yen Yang Kwnn, aged 28, of the district of Pwan 
Yu had .suffered for eighteen years from stone in the bladder.. Hat¬ 
ing been under preparatory treatment for a few weeks, on the I Ith 
November 1845 by the lateral operation the stone was extracted. 
It was of a watch-like Ibrm and measured lacking one line, seven 

n 9 

inches in circumference, its least diameter over an inch, and its 
greatest over two and a half inches. Weighing 2$. 15. It was formed 
of concentric laminae about a line in thickness resembling coarse 
sand paper of a dull redish brown color. The stone Was readily 
grasped by the forceps, but from its very great size required consi¬ 
derable force to extract it. The patient however sustained the 
operation with great fortitude. Very slight intlamation of the cyst 
followed the operation, and with this exception there was not an un¬ 
favorable symptom, though from the extent of the incision the wound 
was longer in healing than had been the case in some previous inst- 
nnces. In five weeks the patient was discharged perfectly well and 
remains so up to the present time, lie frequently visits the hospital 
and never ceases to evince sincere gratitude for the blessing it lias 
srnrded him. 

No 10,928. Urinary calculus of the triple phosphate for¬ 
mation. buy Kwang-le aged 23 of Tsaugching in this province 
entered the Hospital 20th October 1845 when he was put under 
treatment preparatory to an operation for stone, situated in the pro¬ 
strate gland and neck of the bladder. Aware of the complicated 
nature of the case, on the 25th of November following, the operation 
was undertaken. The stone was reached with great facility, hut 
found Jto he firmly adherent to tlie arch of the pubes. It was separa¬ 
ted from its adhesion with the finger as far as that could reach, but the 
adhesion extending within the bladder, the attachment was comple¬ 
ted by the probe end of a scope, in the process of which the calcul¬ 
us was turned end for end into the bladder where it was readily 
grasped by the forceps and extracted by its longitudinal diameter. 
On introducing the finger considerable portions of the calculus 
were found still adhering to the arch, and were gently detached one 
by one by the fingers. The stone was of kidney shape, six inches 
its longest circumference, and three and a half inches its least, its 
shortest diameter over an inch nad the longest two and a quarter in¬ 
ches, its surface glistening with numerous minute crystals. The opera¬ 
tion was completed in forty minutes, at the dose of which the 
pulse was 121 hm in tlie course of three hours fell lo 104. From 
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■the detaching of the calculus from rts adhesion, Serious conse¬ 
quences .were apprehended, and with a. view to counteract irrttama- 
tion, sia grains of Oalomel aud fifteen ul Rhubarb were admin- 

7 O 

istered in the evening, ami a lull dose of ctrstor oil tire nest morning. 


The three following diays the patient did remarkably well, the 
water soon came away pure, and strong hopes were excited that 
he would speedily recover, when on the fourth morning alter the. 
operation on visiting the hospital, l found, to my painlul surprize, a 
copious deposite of the peculiar ropy maens characteristic of cystitis. 
Calomel in repeated doses of from lour to six grains was administered, 
till ptyalism was produced, when, incredible as it may npppear to 
the profession, the mucus deposite subsided almost as suddenly as it 
first occurred; and without any return of it the patient advanced 
regularly on to convalescence, and was discharged in a few weeks 
perfectly well, and subsequently became even robust! 


Not so however, the following case. 

No. 20,786. Urinary calculus ami litliotomy. Leung Akae aged 
al of the district of Nanliae a butcher l»y trade, entered the Hospital 
<jlh February 1816, alllictcd with the above malady, and long protract¬ 
ed chronic cystitis producing great emaciation. A fatal termination, 
ami that speedily, seemed inevitable, unless perchance prevented by 
an operation. The state of his case whs distinctly explained to him 
aud the bate possibility of lire success ol an operation lie as well as 
bis family chose it as a “ dernier resort." lie was immediately put 

under treatment, but with no material improvement of his distressing 
symptoms. 

On the 22cl April 1846 in nine and a half minutes the stone was 
extracted by the lateral operation, weighing 2 ounces I drachm 
and 1 scruple. 

It was of an oblong cylindrical shape 6 inches its greatest and 
inches its smallest circumference, 2.1 inches its longest and IA its 
shortest diameter. Apparently of the triple phesphale formation. 
The stone at several points appeared as if some erosive acid had 
been applied, excavating the surface and changing the color. 

The operation was attended with copious venous hemorrhage. 
lMtysic’s. method was adopted to arrest it, the pledget of lint being 
saturated with the tincture of the muriate of iron. The pulse at the 
close of the operation was 89. Two hours alter the urine ceased to 
How through the canula and it became necessary to remove it and 
the surrounding lint. The hemorrhage was completely arrested, aud 
the canula was returned, pulse 96. Al 9 o'clock r. m. the pulse 
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was 88 and ihe patient having rejected a large quantity iff rice 
taken in the niorniug, appeared quite comfortable A powder con¬ 
taining two grains calomel, five of carbonate Sodae and ten of Rhu¬ 
barb, was given. 

April 23 8 o’clock a. m. Th- patient had passed a comfortable 
night, pulse 90, urine flowed pure, no action of the bowels. At 
12, m. pulse 88, medicine had operated freely, 8 o’clock r. m. pulse 
had risen to 100, and was intermittent. No thirst, but tongue ap¬ 
parently dry and of smooth redish appearauce, a similar powder to 
that of the preceding night was given, together with mucilage of flax 
seed. The friends were apprized of the solicitude the change in 
his pulse and other symptoms had awakened. 

The patient’s thoughts were directe I to heaven,kneeling down and 
praying with and for him. His wife was much affected;—performed 
the kowtoio, exonerated the surgeon from all blame, and recalled to 
inind the statement of the case nvide before the operation. Other 
patients re narked upon the age of the sufferer, and the extreme emer¬ 
gency of his case. 

April 23. a. m. Much better, no pain, no pus, the canula was re¬ 
moved. Pulse 100 but regular ami pa'ient breathed easily. Carbonate 
Sodae and Rhubarb powder repeated, and five graina of Pulr: lpicac : 
Comp : ordered at bed lime. 

April 25. Patiertt very weak, pulse again intermittent and feeble, 
gradually decliued during the day, and at 7 o’clock e. m. expired, as 
one falls sleep. The remains were conveyed to the cemetery in his 

native village the next day. 

Scirrous Breast. Ho-she, aged 26, of the district of Shun Tih. 
This interesting lady had suffered for six years with scirrous affection 
of the right breast. When she entered the Hospital it measured two 
feet circumference. In an upright posture the huge mass extended 
down very nearly to the hip. 

The palid expression of the patient bespoke very plainly how 
much she had suffered, and that left to itself the disease would soon 
terminate her life. The breast was traversed by Urge veins, the sur¬ 
face was quite red and of a glossy appearance and at several places 
softenings or abscesses were forming, but the glands of the axilla were 
not affected. After the usual preparatory constitutional treatment 
for a few weeks on the 4th November 1846, assisted by Dr. Ball 
and my pupils in the presence of several European and Chinese wit¬ 
nesses, the breast was successfully extirpated. 
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. The gush eft blood on making llie incisions through (lie integument 
was tuipsual|y copious ami before the gland wa$ extirpated the pa¬ 
tient began to faint, when, ofcour.se, the hemorrhage suddenly ceas¬ 
ed, but on raising a window facing the north, admitting the north 

( \ * ^ • i • 

wind, and with the aid of spirits Qf Ammonia and other stimulauts 

i ' *» i i 

the patient sobn rallied and the operation ^as completed in a few 

_ # , • t 4 

intitules. 1 The breast weighed seven and a half catties, between 9 and 
10 lbs. * 1 * 




' The patient Vested tolerably well the night following, and after the 
tliiifdor fourth;day suffered very little. A small portion of the integu¬ 
ment on tfiq edge of t|ie flap, sloughed, otherwise, not an unfavorable 
symptom attended the operation, which from the extent of the incisions 
was of more than ordinary interest It was remarked by one of 
the gentlemen by-slanders, that he had no conception that the liu. 
inan body could be so laid open with impunity. Her devoted mother 
and sister were present, and on seeing the poor sufferer as she faiutr 
cd, all covered with her blood, they could,upt refrain from weeping. 
But tljeir distress was soon displaced by their great joy on seeing 
| he dear object of their painful solicitude dressed and comfort able in 
bed. The mother and two daughters were very amiable and compar* 

* * * • * i * 

atively intelligent. They were attentive listeners to the gospel as it was 

. t • * ’ • t • » * « 

daily read and explained to them each evening and preached to them 
upon the sabbath, and before leaving the hospital they expressed their 

* • * . * * 1 • r • ’ 1 1 . « , • , 

intellectual conviction of its excellence and truth. 

The following account of the cause and origin of the affection was 

t ” ” * » 

given by the friends of the patient. 

“ Goiug ba^k to the origin of the scirrous breast of Ho-she, we find 
that in the 19th year of Taou-kwaug, (1839) she gave birth to a daugh¬ 
ter, and when only eight days old the infant was grievously afflict d 
with convulsions. Upon the 7th day of the 12th month of that year, 
the child died, and the same evening the infant (corpse) was placed 
outside the door iu the street. The next day it resuscitated but. died 
again the evening of the 8th. Early on- the morning of the 9th it re- 
*vived and the mother had no alternative bill to nourish it at her 
breast; but at 8 oclock a. m. the infant again expired, while the nip¬ 
ple was still in the little creature’s mouth. Hence there arose a 
kernel which daily increased in size, until on the 12th month of 
the 25th year of Taoukwang, strange to say, it attained the size of a 
tow (say a peck measure). From its origin to the present time ir. 
about six years. Now upon the 13th day of the I Ith mouth of the 
2ftth year of Taoukwang, it has been extirpated, weighing seven 
catties and a half, equal to If) lbs/’ 
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Shortly after being discharged well from the hospital, her husband, 
who is a literary mau, presented the subjoined expression of his senti¬ 
ments. 

Scang Kwo tsac ming Teen shea yang . 

H £ % T M* 

AH below the sky look up with admiration to the illustrious talents 
of the Minister of State 

Tsaou Taou Menu Show She Keen She* 

it 77 # f- Fn] 

There are few in (lie world who can compare with him in the 
skillfulness of hand with which he grasps the knife. 

My wife was grievously afflicted with a tumor of her breast, of 
seven years continuance which had attained the size of a low (a peck 
measure) at which the distinguished physicians from north to south 
and from east to west folded their arms in despair and declined 
to treat it. When happening at the provincial city, I was informed of 
the distinguished physician whose skillful hand is like that of a god. 
I immediately repaired with my wife to the (hospital) to be treated. 
The Doctor’s means of treatment are widely different from what arc 
ordinarily found. He seized the knife and cut it off, weighing more 
than seven catties, and subsequently employed medicines, and in ten 
days this disease disappeared, as some thing that is lost you know 
not when. 

When I went to make to him my acknowledgements, the Doctor 
would not receive the least trifle, his sole endeavour being to benefit 
mankind. Although there were anciently a Lew E and a Peeu- 
tseo they certainly could not heal so expeditiously. I therefore re¬ 
cord this with a special view to perpetuate the memory of this affair, 
and to cause men to come from the four points of the compass, to 
be healed, that is, that all may venerate his divine skill. 

Presented for the kind inspection of II. E. Dr. Parker by Ins 
stupid young brother Kwei-Ho-Sang. 

Scrolls presented Dr. Parker by an officer who had been success¬ 
fully treated, for cataracts of both eyes. 
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Such is his excellent skill that he is by right a Sage, aye a divine 
person. 

My eyes were grievously afflicted (with cataracts) several years 
and all my physicians were of no avail. In consequence of com¬ 
ing to the Provincial city the present autumn, 1 came to Dr. Parker’s 
Hospital to be healed; he simply used a needle and punctured (the 
eyes) and in ten days clear sight was restored to them. By his ex¬ 
cellent skill he obtained this speedy effect. 

Among diseases there are none which the Doctor does not thor¬ 
oughly understand. I remained under treatment for a month and 
more, during which time I witnessed unusually noxious diseases of 
extraordinary forms, such as I have never before seen in my life, 
but off hand, he healed them immediately. His Ophthalmic surgery 
is but a branch of his profession. 

In the mid autumn of Ping Woo—43d year of the Cycle (Taou 
Kwang Urn, 26th year, December 1846.) Chin Fuh-le records the 
above facts. 

The following sentiments are respeclfully presented to Dr Parker, 
who practices the healing art upon an extensive soale. 

Leung R, Poo tse, 

ft n ¥ if 

“ An Excellent Physician, is a Public Benefactor.” 

The fame of Dr. Parker’s beneficence to both Chinese and for¬ 
eigners, extends to the four seas. His heart is established upon 
doing good and his silent meritorious deeds accumulate extensively. 
He declined not the voyage, but regardless of wind and waves, he 
passed over the vast oceans, myriads of /<?/*, bearing his remedies 
with him, and came and alighted upon the Yue Hae—the China 
Sea, (Canton), here to practice his profession upon a broad basis, 
and without distinction of rich and poor he receives no remunera¬ 
tion; his diagnosis and prescriptions, are divinely efficacious, with 
untiring assiduity throughout the whole year, summer and winter he 
desists not from labor. With uniform feelings of humanity he anx¬ 
iously pores over the distresses and miseries of mankind • truly he 
is like a Poo Sa (term applied by Chinese to their idols), a saviour 
of the afflicted, a deliverer of I he distressed. Putting forth his great 
compassion, his utmost aim is universally to deliver all men living, 
and to put off as a garment their sea of distress, that they may toge¬ 
ther return to the land of delight. Each time he issues notice of 

O 

the period Tor admitting patients to the Hospital, not merely are 
there several hundred kiudS of diseases that present iheinselves, but 
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of those who have been perfectly healed countless is the number of 
thousands and myriads of persons who have been bedewed by his 

favor, and those who are gratefully seusibJe of his beneficence are 
not the inhabitants of the one provinoe of Canton alone, (but of the 
whole Empire). 

My own eyes from the 12th year of Taookwang (1832) had been 
affected with Cataracts, which every mode of treatment proved in* 
adequate to remove; for six or seven years! had been unable to see 
sun moon or stars, and I knew that to the end of life 1 must remain 
a useless being! But fortunately in the year ofTaoukwang, Ting 
Yen, 33rd year of the cycle, (1836) I heard Dr. Parker had .come to 
Canton, and bearing my disease with me, I repaired to the Hospital 
and sought to be healed, and ain now indebted to the wonderful skill 
and divine prescriptions of the Doctor, whose hand lias “ restored 
me from the winter of disease to the spring of health,” so that in 
twice ten days the clear sight! of my poor eyes has been perfectly 
restored. Truly, HwoTo has returned to the world,and that I now 
again behold the sun , and the sky,' has .been wholly conferred by 
(means) of Doctor Parker. I have received his great munificence, and 
mortified that there is no recompensing him, 1 write this scroll, and 
present it him, in order to perpetuate my grateful sense of his bene¬ 
ficence, and that it may not be forgotten, and, moreover, that all be¬ 
low the sky may know the great merits of the Physician, Benefact* r 

‘l»e age. ; , ... , 

(Signed) Wang Lek-E, 

Secretary to the Commissioner of Finance. 

Tumor of the upper lip. This patient between 40 and 50 years 

• • * i 4 

of age had a tumor apparently of a glandular structure originating 
from the centre of ,the upper lip, projecting an inch over the 
under one, giving him a most hideous appearance. Two incisions 
forming an inverted ^ were made, and the tumor carefully dissected 
from the surrounding parts to which it firmly adhered. 

• # i 

'Phe labial arteries were secured by ligature and the wound united 
by the twisted suture as in hare lip operation. Union, chiefly by 
first intention, took place, and the form of the lip was preserved, and 
in about ten days, the patient was discharged quite well and restored 
to his natural appearance. 

# 

No. 20,520. Both feet cut off at the ankle hy high way robbers . 
Keu yew, aged 31 of Shih-pe, a grocer, was going to the city to 
make some purchases, having with him $11 in silver, when he was 
overtaken by robbers and robbed In order to have time to make 
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their escape before henbould return and report them,they first gag¬ 
ged him, and then moat barbarously disarticulated both feet at the 
ankle joint, with a common knife. In this mutilated and helpless 
condition, he was found by persona passing by, who conveyed him. 
home. He was, subsequently brought to the hospital. That, he bad 
not died > from the hemorrhage is mast remarkable..- He remained 
some weeks at thd hospital where the stumps were daily dressed,, 
but before the wounds, which.were in a healthy condition were com¬ 
pletely healed, he preferred to take a supply of the necessary dres¬ 
sings add to return to* his frieuds. ■ ! • >' 

aav f 

No. 25,29b. Both ears cut off byl a high-way robber. Tseay She 
aged 46 of the District of Nanh&e, who obtains her livelihood by 
mendingand selling old clbtties, on the 18th An gust 1847—came 
to. the hospital having both ears.cut off, one close to the head, the 

other within! about a quarter df an inch. She represented that a 

0 

week before as she was going out early in the morning to sell some 
old clothes, she was passed by a man who attempted to snatch them 
from ber, but as she,held fasti he seized and cut off her ears, and 
thus compelling her to let go her hold, he obtained his booty. 

On mentioning the case to an intelligent Chinese he smiled, and 
assigned as t'more probable fact*'that the woman herself was the 
criminal. That having been often delected, and reprimanded, yet 
continuing incorrigible in, her thievish propensity, the severer cor. 
rectiou of cutting off her ears had been resorted to by the magis¬ 
trates. 

She desired medicines to cause new ears to grow out, and seemed 
disappointed when told that to heal the, wounds was the most that 
could be done for her. 

. No. 2:1,944. 8th March 1947< t/>s$ of both feet al the ankle, from 
eoppression. Liih Akwang an interesting little girl of Honan, 7 years 
of age. On tlte 9th Feb. agreeably to a custom that haa prevailed in 
China for thousands of years, the, bandages were applied “a Ik mode," 
to her feeL, occasioning her excessive sufferings, which after the lapse 
of a fortnight became insupportable, and the parents were reluctantly 
compelled to remove the bandages, when, as the father represented, 
the toes were found discolored. Gangrene had commenced, and when 
she was brought to the Hospital on tire 8th March it had extended to 
the whole foot. The line of demarkalion formed at the ankles, and 
both feet were perfectly black, shriveled and dry, and nearly ready 
to drop offal the ankle joint. The left foot separated in a few days 
after, and within about ten days, the right also, leaving the stumps 
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healthy, the granulation rapidly covering the bone and new skin form¬ 
ing at the edges. The friends preferring it, notwithstanding advice to 
the contrary, they were furnished with the necessary dressings, and 
the child treated at home, being brought occasionally to the Hos¬ 
pital. The last time she was seen, the right stump had nearly healed 
over, the other was less advanced in the healing process. Since the 
occurrence of this case, I have heard, on good authority, of several 
others similar, a painful comment upon the cruelty of this custom 
to which millions in China have been subject during many centuries 
past. The origin of this practice has been ascribed t Q te a Tan 
ke, an infamous Empress B. C. 1100, who was born with club feet. 
She is represented as having great influence over the Emperor, 
whom she induced to issue an Imperial Edict, adopting her feet as 
the model of beauty, and requiring the compression of the infant 
females* feet so as to conform to the Imperial model. This account 
is necessarily traditionary as it dates from a period long prior to the 
Universal destruction of Chinese books in the Tsin Dynasty, B. C. 
300. Had the custom been introduced 200 years since by the con¬ 
quering Tartars, as some European writers have stated, it must have 
been so recorded in existing history. 

Another account furnished by an intelligent Chinese is as follows. 
u The compressing of the feet of female children, tradition says 
commenced under the Emperor Yangte, of the Suy Dynasty, A. D. 
605, who ordered his concubine Pwan to bandage her feet, and in 
the sole of her shoe there was placed a stamp of the Lotus flower, 
with aromatics deposited within it, so that at each step she took 
there was left upon the ground the print of the Lotus flower; hence 
the saying that her steps produced the golden Lotus, and to the pre¬ 
sent day men compliment little girls with small compressed feet, by 
designating them the golden Lotus.” 

The fact that none of the Chinese classics allude to the subject is 
presumptive evidence, that the practice did not exist so early as the 
days of Confucius. During some of the successive dynasties the 
practice has been partially suspended, as under the Ming Dynasty, 
they were comparatively few, but it is very general among all, except 
the Tartars, in the present reign. 

Operations performed on patients under the influence of Sulphuric 
Ether . 

On hearing of the success of this new application of Sulphuric Ether, 
with such an apparatus as the Chinese were able to make, kindly fur¬ 
nished by it friend, it was administered to a Chinese of aboutthirty- 
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•fiv'eycats of age, who had a SteatornatOuttumor upon his right arm, 
situated just over the biceps muscle, and about fourteen inches cir¬ 
cumference. After inhaling the vapor three mmutes, though able to 
return an intelligent answer to questions put to him, the tumor was 
quickly extirpated without sensibility either to the knife in making 
the incisions and dissection, or the needle in applying the sutures. 
The usual change was produced upon the pulse, lirst quickening ii, 
from 75 to 100 and subsequently depressing it below the standard of 
health. There was less hemorrhage than ordinarily might be expect¬ 
ed, and a manifest change in the color of the blood. The brachial 
vein which was exposed for several inches appeared as if injected 
with bluish ink, and the blood from the wound was very dark. The 
patient declared that though he knew that the operation was being 
performed, he was scarcely sensible to the presence of the knife or 
needle. The same afternoon, the tumor was extirpated, which weigh- 
ed about a pound, he walked about the room, and as if nothing had 
happened. He slept quietly the following night. The wound healed by 
the first intention, not a teaspoouful of pus forming during the heal¬ 
ing process, and in one week, simply required a few strips of adhesive 
plaster, and he was shortly after discharged, in the same good health 
in which he entered the Hospital. 

No. 25,114. July 15th 1847. Moluscus. Leangshe, aged forty, of 
the district of Nan-Hae, was affected with moluscus scattered over the 
person and face, most of them did not exceed the size of hazel-nuts, 
but on the left hip, one had attained a third the size of her head, 
hanging pendulous like a gourd. On administering the ether, first 
coughing, then nausea, and retching were produced, and the patient 
declined, after persevering for two or three minutes, to inhale more, 
and requested the operation to be performed, which she bore with 
fortitude. The insensibility was slight if any. There was no artery 
that required a ligature. The patient readily and perfectly recovered 

Through the politeness of D. N. Spooner Esq. one of the Vice 
Presidents of the “medical missionary Society in China" 1 received 
from Boston the apparatus of Dr. C. Jackson, the author of this dis¬ 
covery, and a good supply of sulphuric Ether, with a letter from the 
latter gentleman explaining particularly his mode of procedure. 

No. 25,870. October 4th 184J'. 1 selected for its lirst trial a Chi¬ 
nese. a robust farmer, forty-nine years old, of t-he district of Heo 
Shan, who bail a steatomatous tumor, situated in the right axilla 
but distinct from the glands and neatly the size of his head He 
was placed upon the operation table, in a sitting posture, ready to 
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be laid do wit H» was-then directed to inhale deliberately with fulT 
inspirations the Ether from Dr. Jackson's apparatus. I had hold of 
the right ann with one hand and the other behind 'hihi, ready to lay 
him gently down. In forty-three seconds, the muscles of his Arid stid- ; 

f 

denly relaxed and he ceased simultaneously to inhale the ether, and 

• * 

in‘ a state t»f insensibility he was laid batk upon the tabffc his lie&d 

it * I 

being still elevated, llis pulse was quickened, anti the eyes as¬ 
sumed a dull and vacant appearance. : * • 

% i 

The tumor was then extirpated by Kwan-Taou, my Senior pupil; 

and three arteries tied, in four minutes. There was tint the' slightest 

apparent consciousness during this part of the operation. ' Ats'there' 

was considerable coring of blood, cold water ivas applied, and the 

wound exposed to the atmosphere for eight orteii minutes, before pro- 

• • __ ; t 

ceeditig to Apply sutures. By this time the effects of the ether 1 upon ; 

tlie system had begun to subside, aiid the patient gave signs of sensibi¬ 
lity to the prick of the needle, particularly in the parts nearest to the 
axilla, and after the wound was dressed and the patient placed in bed, 
he complained of the tightness of the sutUres, but had no recollection 
of the incisions during the operation. ' - 

* Symblrphoron. The same Afternoon the Ether was administered* 
to a man whose left eye had been closed for 15 years; the cillia Were 
entirely obliterated and the tarsi firmly £ united except ht the inner 
cauthiia, where there was a space large enough to admit a pfubC. The 
patient. was very much exhilarated by the ellier^ ■ and Exceedingly 
amused the Chinese present by his facetihws remarks. As tire dpera* 
tion. was simple enough, it was proceeded 1 with- the patient talking 
during it, and oil separating the lids with a scalpel guided by the 
probe^ theeye was found perfect beneath. 1 1 

. Thonext day he desired the ether repeated for the pleasure it 
gave^and represented the operation of the preceding day as a pleas* 
urable dream. 


k * 


. Many more cases might be given did leisure permit. : The princi¬ 
pal part of the cases inserted in the table of diseases as gun shot 
wounds, are instances in which the Hand, a part or the Whole’of it, 
had been blowh ofTby the bursting of the gun, requiring Amputation. 
In one case the hand was amputated through the metacarpal' bones; 
others were amputated at the forearm/and All recovered; one whose, 
arul! was taken off at the middle of the humerus died three ‘weeks 5 
after the operation from tetanus. Some six and thirty hours had elaps¬ 
ed from the time of his being brought to the Hospital, to the tiitie of 
the accident.* He had suffered from great loss of blood, Was extremely 
weak, and the injury to-the arm extensive. For the first few days 
he seemed to be doing tolerably weli, when intermittent fever Super- 
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vened, and he finally died of lockjaw. As in former years officers of 
government, or member* of their families; have been inmates of the 
hospital for weeks. By the Table of diseases is shewn, that among 
Ophthalmic affections, Entropia, (762 cases), Lippitudo, (300), Acute 
Ophthalmia (365), Chronic Ophthalmia, (1633), ,Pteryg|a t ; (456), 
Nebulae, (941), Cataracts, (329)/ ahd Amaurosis, (I36), have beea 
the most numerous. • •. •>. ; 

, .jtinong general disease^, Ascites, (240), Ovarian disease, (I2)j 

' ’ . ‘ # • • *- •'*•* | 

Abdominal tumors, (2| ), Sa/cpmatous tumors, (54), Glandular tu- 
mors, (50), Enlargement of Spleenv (46), Urinary calculus, (31)/ 
Jlydrocele, '(32), Rheumatism, (146), Ulcers, (146), andiSctofula, 
(204), have been of thfe most 1 frequent occurrence. Scrofula in ite 
most hideous forms is constantly presenting itself. The glands of th^ 
fqce and throat are often so, .enlarged as to impede the motion of the 
jaw, rendering deglutition difficah,’till at length the disease termi? 

^ I 

hates in death. Morbus eortalgia, (12), and curvaturecf the spine, 
(12), hold a prominent place among osseous diseases. ' 

, A case of Dypsnria has presented itself in which the patient 
drank 25lbs. of fluid per ,aqd voided an .equal quantity. Se- 

• t 

vdral ’distressing instances of long protracted retention of urine* 
have occurred, one was of three days continuance atod was readily 
Relieved by the catheter abstracting over half a gallon of water. 1 
j Although the cases reported might be greatly multiplied. 1 the selec¬ 
tion made, taken in connection with previous reports, will suffice (o 
illustrate the character and importance of this two-fold .Benevolent 
Institution. • •! - -.;<•;■ : > 


' r 1 


Four Pupils are still under instruction, One of therti is the son 

I >! it 1". ' i'. „ . . , , i 

of a pious father, whose desire is that he may become a Christian and 
H preacher of the gospel. Rwin Tapu the senior pupil and, whose 
proficiency has frequently been'alluded to in the reports, is now able 
to render important assistance in the duties and labors of the HosJ 


f ' * . i * 


■ •. . i ■ ' * - j 

pital. 

• - • * • t H 

» •'«’ ' ' M / , , , i , 

I It is due to Young Howkwa to ^ote. that the gratuitous lease of, 

• ' • 

the building occupied as tfie Hospital, granted by,hie aged and dis¬ 
tinguished father, has been, and still is, continued by his estimable 


son. 


i • • 


- « • 

. That which will most interest the friends and supporters of the 
V Medical Missionary Society in China,” both here *nd,abroad will be 
(bund in the subjoined appendix 


1 * » 


>0L. XVII. NO. III. 
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LIST OF DISEASES. 


Diseases of the eyes , 


Epiphora 

5 

Granulations - 

- 

37 

Choroiditis ... 

3 

Entropia 


762 

Fungus haematodes 

3 

Ectropia - 

m 

5 

Loss of one eye 

178 

Trichiasis - 


14 

Loss of both eyes 

134 

Ptosis - 

m 

1 

Staphyloma cornea - 

120 

Lippitudo ... 


300 

Staphyloma iridis 

21 

Symblepharon 

m 

3 

Staphyloma sclerotica 

2 

Xeroma - 


6 

Iritis chronic 

19 

Quivering eye-lids 

m 

3 

Onyx - 

7 

Cancer of eye-lids 


1 

Diseases of the ear . 


Excrescence of eye-lids 

m 

3 

Deafness - 

78 

Tumor of the lids 


4 

Otorrhcea - 

14 

Tumor of the orbit 

m 

1 

Deaf dumbness 

7 

Mucocele - 


19 

Rent ear 

10 

Fistulae lacrymalis 

m 

4 

Ulcer of the ear 

l 

Disease of caruncula lacry- 


Imperforate foramen 

l 

malis ... 

m 

1 

Polypus of the ear - 

1 

Encanlhis - 


5 

Diseases of the face and throat. 

Ophthalmia adute - 

A 

m 

365 

Choriza - 

l 

Ophthalmia chronic 


1,633 

Cynanchia ... 

1 

Ophthalmia strumous 

m 

20 

Laryngitis 

1 

Ophthalmia purulent - 


45 

Tonsilities - 

l 

Ophthalmia variola 

m 

6 

Ulcer of the fauces - 

1 

Ophthalmia Rheumatic 


7 

Ranulac ... 

5 

Ophthalmitis - 

m 

16 

Aphtha .... 

2 

Exophthalmia 


4 

Salivary fistulae - 

14 

Pterygia 

W v» / 

m 

456 

Partial closure of anterior 


Maculae - 


2 

nares from small-pox 

2 

Nebulae - 

m 

941 

Fistula of the trachae 

l 

Leucoma 


7 

Discuses of organs of circulation . 

Cornitis 

m 

8 

Nevae maternae 

6 

Ulcer of cornea - 


24 

Bronchitis chronic 

53 

Conical cornea 


2 

Asthma 

7 

Synechia anterior 


9 

Phthisis pulmonalis 

4 

Synechia posterior - 

*■ 

10 

Haemoptisis 

12 

Cataracts - 


329 

Diseases of the abdominal organs . 

Glaucoma 

• 

15 

Gastritis 

9 

Myosis - 


45 

Gastrodynia 

14 

Muscae volitantes - 

m 

3 

Diarrhea chronic 

4 

Amaurosis partial 


19 

Constipation 

r* 

O 

Amaurosis complete 

- 

136 

Fistulae in auo 

29 

•Strabismus - 


5 

Prolapsus ani 

a 

Crupsia - 

- 

l 

Hemorrhoids 

9 
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Dysentery 


5 

Elephantiasis 

12 

Pyspepsia 

- 

21 

Elephantiasisof the scrotum 

2 

Ascites 

210 

Keloids - 

r, 

Anasarca 

- 

33 

Various - 

22 

Ovarian disease 


12 

Varioloid ... 

1 

Marasmus 

- 

12 

Calcarious deposit of joints 

1 

Worms 


39 

Diseases , constitutional. 


Abscess of liver 

- 

2 

Rheumatism 

146 

Hepatitis 

. 

10 

Arthritis - 

10 

Enlargement of liver 


2 

Fever intermittent 

10 

Enlargement of spleen 

- 

4(5 

Opium mania 

14 

Icterus - 


2(5 

Gangrene ... 

2 

Hernia inguinal 

• 

1(5 

A bscessea - 

82 

Hernia ventral 


1 

Carbuncle - 

9 

Splenitis 

- 

1 

Erysipelas - 

1 

Diseases of genital organs. 


Ulcers - 

146 

Amenorrhea - 

- 

1 

Scrofula ... 

105 

Chlorosis - 


2 

Goitre ... 

14 

Stricture urethrae - 

m 

3 

Diseases of the osseous system. 

Fistulae urethrae 



Morbus coxalgia 

12 

Cancer penis 

m 

o 

Caries of os front is 

1 

Phyinosis - 


20 

Caries of os - 


Gravel 

m 

2 

Caries of tibia 

2 

Urinary Calculus 


31 

Caries of ulna - 

1 

Hydrocele 

m 

32 

Caries of lower jaw 

5 

Impotency 


2 

Necrosis ... 

1 

Dysmenorrhea 

m 

5 

Spira bifidis 

J 

Fungus of the testicle - 


1 

Disease of autnma maxillary 

3 

Scirrous testicle 

m 

1 

Curvature of the spine 

12 

Leuchorrhea 


2 

Exostosis of the femur 

1 

Gonorrhea 

• 

5 

Dislocation ot the femur 

1 


Diseases of the nervous system. 


Paralysis - 

Hemiphlegia 
Neuralgia - 

Epilepsy 
Hydrocephalus 

Cephalgy 

Cutaneous diseases. 
Veruccae - 

]>epra 
Acne - 
Tinea capitis 
Tetter 

Scabies - 
Porrigo 
Psoriasis - 
Impetigo 
Lichen circinatus 


8 

4 

7 
6 

5 

18 

4 

8 
3 

5 
? 

38 

I 

II 

W 


Dislocation of radius and 
ulna - 

Disease of mastoid 
Periostitis - 
Burns ... 
Paranychia - 
Anchylosis of elbow 

Preternatural and diseased 

growths. 

Nasal polypus 
Tumors steatornatus 
Tumors erectile 
Tumors sarcomatous 
Tumors glandular 
Tumors fungoid 
Tumors abdominal 
Tumors encysted 
Carcinoma of breast 


3 

l 

3 

3 

5 

I 


19 

10 

2 

44 

50 

7 

21 

18 

3 
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rcinoma of the face - 2 

Rcirroua breast - - 19 

Scirrus uteri - - J 

Imperforate anus - - : . , ) 
Closed anterior nares (small poa) 1 
Lipoma; ( : 2 

A bsc*$s of the breast - .. \ 1 

Injuries - - - 1:1 


Wound incised 
Wound gun shot 
Epulis ... 

Fungus haematodes 
Hare lip .. , . . 

Needle extracted from the 
Bite of a venomous serpent 


i • 


»» 


i 

12 

A 

8 

22 

1 

1 




#*. ■ -•# 


APPENDIX 


1 . 


With few exceptions, when- personal indisposition or political and 
popular disturbances have prevented, the Gospel has been’ proclaimed 1 
at the Hospital every Sabbath. ’ Previous to the closing tip bfihe 

' - ,. » • * 4 # „ i » j 11 i . 

Street upon which it is situated, in June last, i\)c average attendance 
\v^s from 75 to 100. Since-the a> it has not averaged more than 30; 
yut sometimes amounting to 60 and Upwards. • In addition to. the re- 
ligions services of'the S ibbath, since August last Ledng Afa| the : 

a • • # | 

Chinese Evangelist has attended every Monday, the day for admit- 

• ii" *,.i • * • • •, , t * / 

ting new patients, and follows the writer in a brief address, to the 
assembled crowd, of both sexes, and all classes, before they jascend to> 
the hall -above, explaining to ihenvihe order to be observed in ,the in 

stitution and in -registering their cases &c, and then stating to them, 

$ 

that the healing of their’physical maladies, gratuitous and important, 
as it is,, holds but a secondary place, that the paramount .object is to, 
convey to them a knowledge of the Gospel, and its infinite blessings. 
One of the Gospels, or a Christian tract, (with a form of prayer; pre-' 
faced with pertinent observations by the Evangelist on the nature 1 

‘ , ■ * . t • ^ la ■ < • | » . -V'f 

and object 6( prayer), are presented to each, and then they are admit-, 

■ 1 1 

ted to the hall where they are registered and prescribed for., 
i It is difficult to convey to the reader of this report in England aud 
America a precise idea of the religious exercise upon the Sabbath. 
How different from the house of God in a Christian land ! There 

4 % 

•/. ' » • i * g * m 

the worshipers assemble, with a large amount of Christian knowledge, 
which they have acquired, in their pvVn language, from childhood up. 
They enter the consecrated; temple with hallowed associations. AH’ 
in chaste attire at the sound of the church going- bell, repair to thd 

f 

sacred place. Their silence and decorum bespeak their sensibility to. 
the invisible presence. Not so here. Some from previous knowledge, 
that it is the Christian day of worship, come for the specific. object 
of hearing the new doctrines, but the principal part of the audience 
from Sabbath to Sabbath is gathered by the stranger going into the 

i 

street and though he does not “compel them to come in,” yet with 
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his hands full of books, be beckon* to the busy throng—(who know im 
distinction of the Sabbath from other daya)—they .approach, “ These 
are sacred books, M he observes, and this the u day of worship They, 
are invited to the Hospital to attend the explanation of the doctrines 
they contain; Some • receive the book and. pursue, their way. 
Others accept the invitation, and singly or in groups enter the build* 
ing;; others still hesitate but assuredithal no money is required, vetir 
ture in from curiosity perhaps. • Thus the audience is assembled, the 
aged and the young; the rich and the poor, the laborer, mechanic, 
and merchant, the scholar and the officer of government. They are 
requested* to be seated. As it respects Christianity their minds are 
a blank. A chapter or a portion of one, from the New Testament, is 
read. Their ! attention is nhw to be. fixed. Prejudices ar,e to be re* 
moved, and their interest arousdd. First they are supposed to say “this 
is a ; foreign religion, and does not concern the Chinese.” . No, it is 
replied, this religion did not originate in England or America. . It is 
from Heaven, and was firpt published in an ancient kingdom called 
Judea. All the nations beldw the sky constitute but one family, all 
have one Father in heaven, (the stranger tells tlipm they are his bre¬ 
thren and sisters and he their brother), and this religion is designed 
for all, irrespective of edor^ language or country. . , 

Other prominent truths insisted upon,, are that all have sinned, and 
that Christ is the only Savior: all desire to be happy; therq are but 
two classes of men, the righteous and the wicked ; death and immor¬ 
tality ; there is a heaven of purity and bliss, and a world pf endless 
misery; the Emperor if not a Christian cannot enter, the former, 
while the beggar if he is, certainly will. .As the audieuce is con¬ 
stantly changing, and mok-e or less of the hearers each Sabbath are 
listening for the first time to the sound of the Gospel, the sanrjp or 
a similar exordium is generally required, before entering upon the 
exposition of the chapter that has been read. 

The wtiter has often been impressed with the proof of the;divinity of 
the gospel, by the attention and solemnity it frequently awakens at 
its first announcement. No other system of religion, could so engage 
the attention of those who listen to it for the first time, yet, instances 
are not of unfrequent occurrence when he is reminded of the obser¬ 
vation of Brainerd, that the Indians, while he was endeavoring to 
fix their attention on divine things would perhaps be examining the 
buttons or his clothes,—by the listlessness or indifference of some of 
the Chinese. 

The Chinese readily apprehend the force of an apt comparison. 
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To win their confidence and toshew the disinterestedness of the Mis¬ 
sionary, he may say to them : Suppose a tree that never bears fruit j 
doubt may exist of its character; on the other hand if there be one 
whose rich and mellow fruit, they have plucked and enjoyed year 
after year, they are not in doubt of its class. In application, they are 
told that a stranger from a foreign land appeared among them ; a 
Hospital had been opened and during twelve years and more, tens of 
thousands sick of a great variety of diseases had experienced its be¬ 
nefit : by the gracious aid of the Savior sight had been restored to 
the blind ; the aneurism threatening speedy death had been healed ; 
limbs had been amputated ; the enormous tumor had been extirpa¬ 
ted ; the torturing stone extracted ; whole nights without sleep had 
been spent in watching the patients; he asks not and receives not, 
their money. His object is to do them present good, and to point 
them to eternal happiness. The interrogations are then made. Can 
you trust him ? Will he deceive or mislead you ? when many responses 
answer affirmatively to the one and negatively to the other. 

It is often affecting to see the poor, aged, and infirm, whom noearthly 
power can long continue on earth, listen with breathless interest to the 
stranger, as he tells them of a world where youth will be perpetual, 
Sickness and death unknown, and no immortal desire remain unsatis¬ 
fied. That this is nil due to the Savior. That had there been no 
gin and no Redeemer they had never seen the foreigner’s face or 
heard his voice. In attacking their idolatry, we demonstrate i‘s absur¬ 
dity, and say to them, wore it of any utility and not sinful, we would 
fall down with them before their idols of wood, stone rtid clay. But 
their eyes cannot see, their ears cannot hear, their hands cannot 
handle, nor their feet walk ; not so the Creator of all things, who 
«• gives us fruitful seasons filling every heart with joy and gladness”, 
and by his only Son redeemed us, and by his Holy Spirit can sanctify 
and fit us for the holiness of heaven. And for their encouragement 
they are told that other nations previous to the publication of the 
gospel were also idolaters, but have now put away their idols, and 
worship the only true God; that the greatest and most learned and 
enlightened nations have embraced the Christian religion, and assure 
them, that as God is omnipotent and faithful to his promise, at some 
future day China will also put away her innumerable false deities. 
He thus urges them to the immediate examination and acceptance 
of the new religion, which of all the systems of faith that men have 
embraced is the only true one and the only one, commensurate with 
the wants of immortal men 
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A r i II! Particulars of a murderous attack made on a petty 
of English Missionaries , while on a oisit to the city of Tsing • 
p'i. Wednesday , March Sth % 1848. Communicated for thfc 
Chinese Repository. 

For the documents which follow we are indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Lockhart: the party consisted of Dr. L., the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
and the Rev. W. Muirheud. The city of Tsingpu is situated due 
west from Shanghai about thirty English miles; it is the chief city 
of the district, Tsingpti hien , ■ftil a " d belongs to the de¬ 
partment Sungkiang fu y and is situated some ten or fifteen miles 

north of the city Sungki&ng. Regarding the Shantung navigators 

# 

we have various accounts of their numbers, &c., but all concur in 
giving them a most desperate character. A part of the emperor's 
grain is to be carried this year in sea-going junks, around the Pro- 
moutory of Shantung; consequently those men who navigate the 
canal junks, to the number of 15,000, more or less—all from Shan¬ 
tung—have been thrown out of employment, and are now adrift, prowl¬ 
ing about like savage blood-hounds. They are in the north, what the 
Canton and Fuhkien pirates are at the south. These were the 
14 navigators," who made the murderous attack, described in the three 
papers which follow. 

No. 1. 


Statement of Dr. Mcdhurst. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of March, a party of missionaries, con¬ 
sisting of Messrs. Medhurst, Lockhart, aud Muirhead, went on a 
journey to Tsing-pv , about 90 li from Shanghai, for the purpose of 
distributing tracts. Messrs. Muirhead and Lockhart had visited that 

o 

city several times previously, and it being within the distance that 
could be reached, and the return to Shanghai effected, in twenty- 
four hours, it was considered within the limits assigned by the Con¬ 
sular Regulations. 

On their arrival at the city, they proceeded, as their custom was, 
to distribute tracts, which is generally done from house to house 
among those persons who appear able to read. While thus engaged, 
a number of Shantung men, who navigate the grain junks, belong- 
ing to Tsing-pu, came behind the missionaries, pushing and striving 
to get a larger number of the books than would fall to their share, 
and also throwing stones. In order to prevent any disturbance 
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ifttprrivptitffi, Mr Lockhart proposed to the other two, to go forward 
a few paces, and distribute the tracts generally to the shop keepers, 
while he kept, the crowd from pressing forward so as to incommode 
them.. Tn order to effect this, he had to stretch out both his hands, 

1 ’ * • , % f V 

which (with a walking stick he held in one hand) reached right 

■ 1 1 i * i 

across the street. Tn this manner he moved forward, with his back 

r 

to the people, and his face towards the other missionaries and 'suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping back all but a few boys, who crept underneath 
and passed liim' 1; i ' 

One of the men, not satisfied with this restriction, endeavored to 
push fiy, and through inadvertence on the part of Mr. Lockhart (for 
he could not see behind him) .received a slight blow on the face. 
Upon this the other navigators of the grain junks began to make a 
noise, and throw more stones, threatening further mischief, ■ .»* -i 

Mr. Medhiirst then turned round, and, facing the mob, asked 
them what they meant by making such a disturbance, desiring to be 
informed who the ringleaders were; that they might bo sent)to the 
magistrate. Upon this the whole multitude became still, and mov¬ 
ing to each side of the street left a free passage for the missionaries 
to go back the way by which they came. 

Several other streets of the city were then traversed in quietness• 
and a sufficient number of books having been distributed, the mis¬ 
sionaries passed outat the east • gate, ou their return home. They 
had not got above a half a mile from the city, however, before they 
heard a number of people hooting after them and threatening to 
beat them. 


On coming up, it appeared that the party consisted of a -fresh- set 
of tnen from the grain junks who had not been seen in the, city, .and 

who had probably become excited and inflamed by overstrained re- 

% 

ports of what had taken placethese came on with the. most infu¬ 
riated looks and gestures, and armed with poles, bars,,swords and 
other weapons; among the rest, was one with a heavy iron chap), 
apparently the ringleader, who immediately stripped , ofT his,upper 
garments, in order to enable him to act the more freely, and who 
was brandishing his chain ready to beat the objects of his fury. . 

The missionaries then began to talk quietly with the men, and 

% 

asked them what they wanted ; when, without further parley, each 

just 

referred to. 

• . i 

Finding it impossible to make head against such numbers thus 
armed, Messrs Medhuist and Muirhead, being free from their grasp, 
ran for their lives. 


ot them was attacked m a most tunous manner by the men 
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Mr. Lockhart, however, it was soon found, was not with them, 
and the two, above named, returned to endeavor to rescue their 
companion. 

In the meantime the mob had thrown Mr. Lockhart on the 
ground, and were beating him with the heavy chain above described, 
the blows of which were heard at 3ome distance. Happily Mr. 
Lockhart was enabled to get again upon his legs, and joining his 
companions, they all ran as fast as they could with the mob after 
them. 

The chase was continued for more than a mile, in the direction 
of the boat, which had been left five miles from the city, that the 
boatmen might take rest while the missionaries went to the city and 
returned. 

Being unable to run any further, the missionaries were overtaken 
by. their pursuers, who now came on with redoubled fury, and in¬ 
creasing numbers, cutting off all chance of retreat, and surrounding 
the victims of their attack. 

Here another attempt was made to reason, but in vain. The 
pursuers approached nearer and nearer, with long poles, heavy hoes, 
having teeth like rakes, and murderous weapons in abundance. 

^Vliilst warding off the blows from one of these as well as he 
could, Mr. Medhurst was struck from behind on the crown of the 
head with the back of one of the above named heavy hoes, (the iron 
part of which weighs generally six pounds). The blow immediately 
stunned him, and he fell flat on the ground. The assailants thou 
came up and struck him a number of times with clubs while lying on 
his face; among the rest one gave him a severe blow with a blunt 
sword on the side of the knee. The other missionaries were equally 
ill treated, Mr Muirhead being so much beaten about the legs thit 
he was scarcely able to walk, and Mr. Lockhart received a severe 
wound on the back of the neck that bled profusely. 

After having beaten them until all power of resistance was subdu¬ 
ed the marauders proceeded to plunder them of their watches, spec¬ 
tacles, caps and clothes, with whatever else they could lay their hands 
oil. This shows that the main object of the attack was to disable 
the missionaries so that they could not resist, and then rob them. 

It was a great mercy, however, that they were not murdered in the 
process, as any one of the blows, so profusely dealt out, sufficient, 
if rightly directed to have caused death. 

After the missionaries were pillaged they were forced to proceed 
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back towards ihe city ; and when the least unwillingness was man¬ 
ifested, fresh blows were dealt out. 

Messrs. Medhurst and Lockhart, being acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, endeavored as they were led along to remonstrate with their 
captors and sought to move them by appealing to their feelings of 
sense of justice, but got only blows in return. On seeing any respect¬ 
able looking people by the road side—if the missionaries appealed to 
them for help, they got additional blows, and if any strangers approa¬ 
ched too near, they received blows also. 

In the mean time the men urged the Missionaries along, declaring 
that they would convey them aboard the grain junks, and not let them 
go without the payment of 5,000 dollars a head. 

The man that held Mr. Lockhart was somewhat softened when 
he heard that he was a surgeon, and had previously healed gratuitously 
several of the grain junk men in Shlnghii. The others also, as 
they approached nearer the city, became less ferocious, and gradual¬ 
ly the party was joined by others of a different class, who though they 
kept fast hold of the Missionaries did not ill-use them. 

It was supposed that some of these were from the magistrate’s office. 
When within sight of the city the escort came to a halt ; the one 
party wishing to detain the missionaries there, or carry them off in 
a different direction, while the other pressed them to go into the city. 
The latter party prevailed ; on arriving at the gate of the city, several 
respectable people came out, and endeavored to assure the mission¬ 
aries. of their safety, and persuade them to go to the office for protec¬ 
tion ; indeed throughout the whole affair the inhabitants of the place 
manifested the utmost sympathy with them, and sorrow at what had 
occurred ; and though the square before the office was filled with 
people, not one of them showed the least disposition to insult or 
injure them. 

By the time the escort reached the city gates, the grain junk men 
had one by one slunk away, and the Missionaries were left entirely 
in the hands of the office servants. These conducted them to the 
magistrate, who soon appeared, invited them into the visitor apart¬ 
ment, and afier asking them to sit down, inquired into the affair. 
Being informed of the circumstances from beginning to end, he pre¬ 
mised that the stolen articles should be returned, and that the men 
itiio committed the outrage should be punished. 

H iving then provided chairs and boats to convey the Missionaries 
back to their own boat, be dispatched two military and two civil 
officers to escort and protect them from further harm. In this way 
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they reached their boat, and finally their homes in safety, thankful 
for the preserration of their lives, but smarting severely under the 
wounds and bruises they had received. 

No. 2. 

Additional statement by Dr. Lockhart. 

At the bridge in front of the small temple, where the assault began. 
I asked the men what they warned; they said we had killed a man 
in the city and they would now kill us; they then attacked me and 
beat me violently with a heavy iron chain, and finally threw me 
down, when I was trodden upon by two or three persons. 1 strug¬ 
gled forcibly, and, getting free, fled along the bank of the canal. 

When in the field, where the second assault took place, after I 
had been struck seyeral times, one man, who was very violent and 
who bad a short broad sword, took hold of me while I was being 

9 ci 

beaten by others, and said he would kill me. He then took me by the 
hair and tried to pull me to the ground, while another tripped up 
my legs. I thought (at this time) he was going to cut olF my head 
and mentally bade farewell to my family, supposing I should be in* 
stautly killed; I was thrown, but struggled and got on my feet and 
resisted to the utmost of my strength their efforts to throw me down 
a second time. I felt convinced that if I was thrown down I should 
not rise again. 

While this was going on a man struck me from behind a violent 
blow on the head with a club, which inflicted a wound and almost 
felled me, but I recovered myself and eluded a second blow that wa 9 
aimed at me ; this was the last severe injury I received, for the wound 
bled profusely, and as I wrung the blood from my hair and showed 
the man who had hold of me my hands full of blood, he prevented 
others from striking me on the head, though I got several blows oil 
the legs and body afterwards. 

On the way back to the city the men around me were consulting 
as to where we should be taken to ; I also asked where we were going 
and what they intended to do with us. 

At first, they said they should take us to the bridge by the temple 
and kill us all there; they then said we should be taken to the grain 
junks, and finally there was a dispute among them whether we 
should be taken to the junks or to the magistrate in the city but 
the majority seemed to be in favor of going to the junks. This 
discussion continued until we arrived at the bridge over the city 
moat or ditch, when the police took us from the hands of our vicious 
assailants and escorted us to the magistrate's office. 
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Outrage at Tsiug-pti. 

The chain with which I was beaten consisted of several links of 
thick rod-iron, about six inches long, at one end was a handle hound 
over with a string to afford a firm grasp, at the other end was a 
tongue of iron thicker (ban the links, but about the same length and 
shaped like the glass drop of a chandelier. This instrument, when 
wielded by a strong arm, inflicted a very powerful blow, my back 
and shoulders are still very sore from repeated strokes of this chain. 

No. 3. 

Further particulars by Mr. Muirhead. 

At the time we were finally attacked, Mr. Medhurst having been 
beaten in the manner he has described, one of the party came up to 
me and gave me a severe blow on the legs with a bamboo club, 
which brought me to the ground. 

While in that state a number of persons came round me and 
began to use their various weapons in a threatening manner, so as 
to make me apprehensive of the worst. Fearing that they would 
take immediate advantage of my position, I attempted to rise, but 
they forcibly insisted on my kneeling and performing several acts of 
obeisance to them. 

1 then got up and walked a few yards near Messrs. Medhurst and 
Lockhart, when I was beaten as before by other assailants, who pull¬ 
ed me down and searching my pockets, plundered me of their con¬ 
tents, together with various articles of dress. 

With these they appeared somewhat satisfied and their anger was 
so much abated, that though 1 received one or two blows afterward 
with a heavy club, they kept others from injuring me to the exteut 
they threatened and attempted to do. 

Indeed when the latter came up, it was evident that their main 
object was to rob me, as they were greatly appeased by the assur¬ 
ance from myself and my captors that I had no more available 
property. 

After lying on the ground for some time I was ordered to rise and 
proceed back to the city—there was no alternative between doing 
this and suffering severe treatment, and I thought it better at once 
to comply. 

With two or three who kept firm hold of me I walked back, 
Messrs. Medhurst and Lockhart following. 

While returning I observed a number of the grain junk men com¬ 
ing towards us, all armed as the others and with most infuriated 
looks and gestures. When close upon me and in some instances 
with their weapans wielded to strike me, several of those who had 
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been vvilh us from the first ran forward, beseeching them not to in- 

9 o 

jure us and had often in a violent manner to meet the instruments 
of destruction from their hands. 

I could not understand the many things they said to me on their 
way back, but their appearance was sucli as to assure me that I had 
little mercy to expect from them. 


Art. IV. Journal of Occurrences; troubles at Shanghai; sentences 
of criminals; regulations concerning Interpreters; Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries expelled; death of Mrs . Jarrorn; missionaries arrived; 
notice of public officers . 

The two following documents are from the China Mail. The 
third is taken from the Friend of China. The particulars of the 
late outrage at Tsingpii will be found in a preceding article. The 
affair had been taken up by the British Consul at Shanghai, and 
had led to difficulties with the local Government, which at the last 
accounts had not been brought to a termination. 

No. I. 

Seu. High Imperial Commissioner, Acting Governor-General of Kwangtung 
and Kwangse, Lieutenant Governor of Kwangtung &c., Ate , Ac., sends the 
following reply to a despatch from the Honourable Envoy, respecting the re¬ 
maining eleven criminals of H wang-chu-ke. 

(Here follows an extract of that communication.) 

1 find on examination, that the principal criminals in this case, Leang-a-le 
Chin-a-hea, Leaguing, and Wang-a-man, fonrin number, were after being tried, 
executed by the late Commissioner Keying’s and my own orders. Of this we 
forwarded at the same time a respectful memorial to the throne. 

Leagan and the others, in all eleven criminals, were sentenced acoording to 
law, and we transmitted a report on the subject to the Emperor, with the 
request that the criminal Board might be directed to revise and approve the 
same. 

On the 5th instant, (Oth March,) we received a despatch from that Tribunal, 
in regard to the case in question, to the following effect:— 

u Le-a gan and Chin-a tae wounded Brown, an Englishman, because he had 
mortally wounded the villager Chin-a-chin with his pistol. The above criminal 
(Le-a-gan) carried subsequently his design into effect, and murdered Brown. 
He ought therefore to be sentenced according to the law against wilful murder. 

“ Wang-a-lihg came forward with Ho-a-shing, when his uncle Le-a-kfcen) 
had been wounded by Small with a pistol, and fallen in consequence to the 
ground, to assist in beating Small. The above criminal (Wanga-ling) made 
likewise use of a sword wounding Small on the top of his head, at the heart, 
and other places, until he died. Since Wang a-ling is in reality a murderer, 
who with his owh hands inflicted the wounds, he ought to be condemned to losr> 
his life. According, to the representation made by the Governor General 
(Keying) and others, Le-a-gan should as a wilful murderer be decapitated, 
and await his execution in prison. The law therefore directs, that he be sen¬ 
tenced to decapitation and remain in prison for execution at the autumnal 
assize. 
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‘ Want/-a ling who with his own hands assisted in beating a man, and by 
inflicting serious wounds caused the lost of h*s life, should be strangled, and 
a wail his doom in prison. The law on that account sentences him to stran¬ 
gulation, and to remain in prison till after autumn, when the execution will 
take place. 

• 4 Chin-a-tae and Hoa-shin used each spears with iron points to indict 
wounds on Brown and Small. Spears with iron points are prohibited by the 
law as murderous weapons. They should therefore, in conformity with the 
law, receive a severe sentence. Chin-a-tae and Ho-a-shing ought to-be trans¬ 
ported to the distant frontiers, and become slaves to the military, just as if 
they had assembled a mob armed with murderous weapons, and wounded peo¬ 
ple. Hence the law directs that they be transported to the distant frontiers, 
and become slaves to the military. On arriving at their destination, they 
will receive 100blow* as their commuted punishment, and remain on the spot. 

44 After Leang-a-lae* and others hnd caused the death of several individuals, 
Leang-a-urh was apprehensive that he would be involved in this affair, and 
therefore came forward to call together a great number of people to throw 
the six bodies into the river; this was done with the intention that they should 
be carried away by the water and disappear. Hence he deliberately commit¬ 
ted a very felonious act and ought, as an accomplice in the throwing away of 
the dead bodies, according to law to receive one hundred blows and be con¬ 
demned to the lesser exile for three years. The law now directs that his sen¬ 
tence be one degree more severe, and that he receive the one hundred blows, 
and be exiled 2,000 le from his home. 

44 The six criminals Ho-a-teen, Leang a-e, Chin-a-keun, Chin-a-wftn, Leang- 
a-ke, and Leang,-a-fmig ought to be exiled likewise, with one degree less 
severity than Leang-a urh, receive one hundred blowB, and remain three years 
in exile. On arriving at their destination, they will receive the commuted 
punishment (of one hundred blows) and remain there. 

44 The above sentences ought to be carried into effect according to the re¬ 
presentation made by the Governor-General (Keying) and others. Iu the 
28th year of Taoukwang, 1st month, 12th day, (17tn February 1848,} the 
imperial decree on this subject was received, saying,— 4 Let it be done as pro¬ 
posed. Respect this.” 

Wang-a-ling, the one criminal sentenced to strangulation, has died in prison. 
Le.a-gan was, in conformity with this order according to law, marked oo the 
left side of his .face with the character 44 Murderer,** and will be executed 
after the autumnal assize. The two criminals Chin-a-tae and Ho-a-shing, 
who are sentenced to become slaves to the military, will be transported to 
Hoopih province. The criminal Leang-n-urh, who is sentenced to exile, will 
be sent to Kwang-se province, and, on arriving at his destination receive (as 
well as the two former) the commuted punishment of one hundred blows and 
remain there. The six criminals Ho-a-teen, Leang-a-e, Chin-a-keun, Chin-a- 
wfin Leang-a-ke and Leang-a-fung, who are also sentenced to exile, will be 
sent to Fung-chuen, and Ying-tlh districts (in the Nothern part of Kwang- 
tung province,) receive there the commuted punishment of one hundred blows, 
and remain on the spot. 

Orders to that effect have already been issued, and the necessary directions 
given to the various authorities, so that the offenders will immediately proceed 
to the places of their destination. 

The sentences passed on the eleven remaining criminals of Ibis case, have 
thus been confirmed by the Board of Punishments, and will be carried into 
effect. 1 now, on receiving this communication, transmit the particulars in 
my present reply, for the consideration of the Honourable Envoy. 

Whilst forwarding this reply. I wish you all prosperity, and address the 
same to His Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 

Sir John F. Davis, Bart., &c., &.C., dtc, 

Taoukwang, 28th year, 2d month, 9th day, (13th March, 1848.) 

Received loth instant. (True Translation.) 

Charles Gutzlafv, Chinese Secretary , 

* This was one of the four decapitated, ('I'randaloinote.) 
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No. 2. 

Regulations concerning the employment of Interpreters 

I That every person possessing a competent knowledge of the Eastern and 
Chinere languages, or any or either of them, may be admitted to practise as 
Translators and Interpreters in this Court 

II. That every application to be so admitted, shall he duly accompanied In* 
a certificate of the qualifications of the applicant from two competent persona 

III. That every Translator and Interpreter shall he duly sworn and enrolled 
m the Supreme Court, and shall be, to all intents and purposes, an officer of 
that Court, and liable to be punished for misconduct, in the same manner as 
Attorneys and Solicitors now are. 

IV. That the sworn Translators and Interpreters phaU be entitled to the fol¬ 
lowing lees; only «i» Criminal cases and Action- fui breach of the Law relat¬ 
ing to the Revenue, no fee shall be allowed. 


TABLK Or* Fr.KS 

Translations per folio of 72 words, English . $1 00 

fair copy of same, per folio.. 0 50 

Every attendance to swear Affi'davit, . . .1 00 


Every attendance in Court, or before C’nmmissmnerp. for 
the examination of witnesses, tor every three hour , 
or any fractional part of that time, in each case ... 2 00 

Every case in the Summary Jurisdiction, including Plaint, 

attendance in Court, <fcc.. 0.25 

Char. M. Camtiivii, Acting Chief Justice. 

Fassed the Legislative Council of Hongkong, March 2d, 1848. 

No' 3 


A brief narrative relating to the three genVcmcn attached to the Roman Catho 
lie mission lately arrived J torn the inter to* of China 

The Right Rev Joseph ftizzfdati, b^hop of Aiad a and Vicar Apostolic of 
Ifno-qu.tin, was arrested in tin* city of D i-chan?-f»o, ccpital of Boo* qua in n n 
the 3 th Nov. 1847, together with six Cb-ne^.e students, after having exercised 
the Apostolic ministry in that province for * period of 20 yeaio 
The fight Rev. Joseph Novella, bishop of Palera and coadintrr to the above 
named bishop, has been in the province about five years Tf*bishop to* 
pother with the Rev Michael Navarro, missionary apostolic, and K Chinese 
students were arrested in Hou-kow on the 5th Dec U»47, and conducted 
before the tribunal of Onchang-foo After a lone examination they were 
ordered a .sumptuous repast by the Chief Justice or Mandarin then presiding , 
after which they were ordered to he confined in a Chinese temple, but at their 
earnest solicitation, they were placed with the Right Rev. bishop Rizzolatt. 
They remained in this situation guarded by a mandarin and soldiers, until the 
Pth January, 184':*, when they were ordered to the European settlements. 
The mandarin treated them with every attention, and during the time was 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, and ultimately converted. On the above 
date they were forwarded towards Canton accompanied by two mandarins and 
a guard, one of whom remained in the same boat with the bishops ; during ihe 
voyage they were treated with respect and veneration, and arrived at Canton 
on the 3d March, when they were placed in the Chinese barracks near the 
factories. Subsequently many of the Parsee residents called upon them, and, 
afterwards the principal European residents came to their assistance. It is 
impossible to express the kindness and politeness of those gentlemen towards 
them. Finally, the American Consul, the Rev. P. Parker, m. n. and, M. 
Fisher, esq., obtained their liberty from the Chinese authorities on the 7th 
March; at the same time offering any further assistance they might require 
In the evening of that day they embarked for Hongkong where they arrived 
on the 6th, and are now residing at the Roman Catholic College. 

1 W 77 

Roman Catholic Mission house, Hongkong, Mar Pth, 18-16 
Gen tie men,—It with no small degree of satisfaction that we take the 

earliest opportunity, after our arrival in Hongkcng, of testifying to you *n a 
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public manner, our sincere gratitude for the kind and welcome reception, ma¬ 
nifested by you towards us, on the occasion of our appearing in Canton, after 
our perilous mission into the interior; having been imprisoned at On-chang- 
foo, the capital of Hoo-quang, for a period of three months, and finally for¬ 
warded to the European settlements, after a long and fatiguing journey. 

It is gratifying for us to observe, that our labours (although partially im¬ 
peded in this instance) are appreciated by an enlightened community ; and 
that the sufferings we have undergone for some time past in the promotion of 
Christianity in China have been commiserated in a truly benevolent manner. 

To the English, American, and Dutch Consuls, the Rev. P. Parker, and M. 
Fisher, esq , and the Gentry and Merchants generally residing in Canton, 
we tender our heartfelt thanks for their solicitous attention to our unfortunate 
necessities. It is impossible that such can ever be erased from our memories, 
or that we shall fail to communicate such to the world at large. 

Wishing yourselves and families every blessing.— We beg to subscribe our¬ 
selves, Your most obedient humble servants, 

(Sigusd) Bishop G. Rizzolati, Vicar Apos. of Hoo-quang 

Bishop G. Novella, Coadjutor. 

Mich • kl Navarro, Missionary Apos. 

To the English, American, and Dutch Consuls, the Rev. P. Parker, and M. 

Fisher, esq , and the Merchants resident at Canton. 

P. S.—The very Rev. Antonio Feliciani, Procurator of the Propaganda Fide, 
b‘gs leave to thank most earnestly the Gentlemen referred to in this letter for 
their zpalous and kind attention to his brethren on the occasion of their arrival 
at Canton. (Signed) Antonio Feliciani, 

Prefect Apos. of the Rom. Cat/iolics in Hongkong. 

Departed this life , on Saturday, February 26th, Mrs. W. Jarrom, the be¬ 
loved wife of the Rev. W. Jarrom, of the English Baptist Mission, Niftgpo. 
Since her arrival in this country, with her beloved husband, in 1845, she bad 
been called in the providence of the blessed God to endure many aufferings, 
but amid them all she was enabled to evince uniform patience and submission 
to her Father’s will; particularly in her last long and painful illness, through 
the mercy and grace of God, did she u in patience possess her soul.*’ Not a 
murmuring word, not a selfish desire ever escaped her lips; her daily feeling 
and exclamation were, not my will, but thine be done. Quiet and devoted 
in her life, meek and resigned in affliction, she was in death most peaceful and 
tranquil. Seldom does there a death occur which affords so interesting an 
illustration of the say ing of Scripture, 44 Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace. Ps. 37:37. 

We give the names of the following missionaries lately arrived at 
Hongkong. Rev. Caleb C.Baldwiu and lady, Rev. Seneca Cum¬ 
mings and lady, and Rev. Wni. Richards, destined to Fuhchau. 
They are accompanied by J. Sexton James M. D. and lady, who 
are to be located at Shanghai, and Miss Pohlman, who will.remain 
at Amoy. 

Sir John F. Dtvis the late governor of Hongkong his taken his 
departure for England. Mr. S. G. Bonham his successor has arrived, 
and entered upon the duties of his office. Keying the Governor 
General of the Two Kwang in obedience to the Imperial Summons 
has proceeded to the Capital. F. C. Macgregor Esq, late British 
Consul at Canton has also left for England. R. Browne Esq, late 
Secretary to the factors of the Netherlands trading Society at Bata¬ 
via, his received the appointment of Netherlands Consul at Canton. 
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Aht. I. An inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word 
God in translating the sacred Scriptures into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. By W. H. Mkdhurst. 

IV. The ^ ftr been ming, divine decrees are ascribed to 
Jjfr Te or h 'jj? Shang-te. 

The ^ £ T ’been ming, divine decree, according to the Chinese, 
is the decree or will of Heaven. This may mean, in certain cases, 
the irreversible decree of fate, spoken of by western writers. But 
in the quotations which will now be presented, it rather signifies the 
special command, or appointment of the Supreme, regulating the 
affairs of nations and their rulers. By this decree kings were set up 
and dynasties appointed; when the decree of Heaven was supposed 
to be settled in favour of any particular family, the people yielded them 
implicit obedience ; but when it was thought to be removed, opposition 
to them was no longer considered as rebellion. Hence the frequent 
recurrence of the phrases, that the decree of Heaven is not invaria¬ 
bly fixed in one family, and that no reliance is to be placed upon its 
being perpetuated, any longer than the rulers of the respective dy¬ 
nasties obeyed and pleased the Ruling Power above. On this 
account monarchs are exhorted not to depend too much upon it, 
because when the Supreme Ruler is angry with the reigning sovereign 
he cuts off the decree established in his favour, and sets up another 
family. From all this it will appear, that the decision in question 
belongs to one, by whom kings reign and princes decree justice. 

VOL. XVII. no. vi. 21 
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Thus WSn-wang, when he thought he had ascertained the decree 
to be in his favour, did not dare to set it aside, but without hesitation 
went to war with the tyrannical monarch of the former dynasty, who 
he thought was deposed by the Supreme. Even in the present day, 
the reigning family are under the impression that they were appointed 
by Heaven to rule, and only so long as they can secure the tavour of 
the Supreme, do they expect to be able to retain the throne. Here 
we may observe, that this decree is not the ordinance of one, whom 
the Chinese consider as merely the tutelary deity of the empire, and 
thus peculiar to China, but the decree of Heaven, whose ruler like 
its canopy overspreads the -whole world. We may further observe, 
that this decree is not supposed by the Chinese to be established by 
Shin, because the Chinese never ascribe the settlement of the empire 
to any one Shin or spirit, irrespective of the being to whom such 
spirit belongs, or of whom it is descriptive.* 

Having premised these observations, we proceed to adduce quota¬ 
tions on the subject of the ^ '(jp t’heen ming, divine decrees being 
ascribed to Te, or Shang-te. 

In theShoo-king 6th book, 4th section, it is said that “ WSn and 
Woo were able to receive the correct decree from Shang-le while 


* We are aware that the Taou-tlh-king contains a passage, sect. 25, intimat¬ 
ing that “ the empire is a ^ shin k’he, implement with which spiritual 
beings have some concern, ’ upon which the Commentator says, that £j fcU 

p\Z yew shin sze che, there are spiritual beings who have charge ofit. 

The word u charge ,” however, means management under the control of a 
principal, to whom an account must be given ; and is used for officers of go¬ 
vernment who are subject to the emperor. Kang-he explains it as of ^ 

chin sze sz6 yu wae, a minister attending to affairs abroad, 
or transacting business at a distance from the court: hence the character 
is formed of how, a prince or king reversed. It is evident, therefore, that 

the spirits here referred to cannot have the supreme control of the empire. 

The Kwei Shins, or presiding spirits of the stars and planets, hills and riv¬ 
ers, are represented in the Tso-chuen, as lelh, appointing, or by some sign 


indicating the appointment, of the suboruate princes of the different states of 
the empire ; but these states are of inferior dimensions, and their princes are- 
subject to the emperor as their liege lord ; the spirits above referred to, are also 
regarded as inferior to, or at most only on a level with the emperor; as such, 
they are supposed to have a certain influence over the various states, just as 
the ancestral spirits have an influence over particular households, but they 
cannot, according to the Chinese theory pass a decree appointing the eni|»eror 
to sit on the throne of universal dominion. Only Shang-le, Heaven and earth 
with the imperial ancestors rank above the reigning monarch : all other objects 
of worship are on a level with, or inferior to him ; they could not therefore 


appoint him to the throne. 
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high lienvc» accorded with their principles and conferred upon 
thorn universal rule.” Tho parnphrast calls the decree above refer¬ 
red to the *• correct decree of High Heaven.” 

o 

In the A. Ta-yay section of the Rook Odes, the decree of 
Te is said to be rightly timed in the case of Wan-wang; upon 
which the Commentator remarks, that “ the decree here mentioned 
is the decree of Heaven.” 

In the next sentence but two, the poet siys, “ Shang-tc having 
passed his decree in favour of Chow, all are bound in obedience to 
that dynasty.” This decree is called by the paraphrast “ the decree 
of Heaven.” 

In the Shoo-king, 4th book, section 9. “The eleven men who 
aided Woo-wang were able to trace out and understand the decree 
of Shang-tc,” which decree is culled by the Commentator “ the de¬ 
cree of Heaven.” 

In the same work, book 5. section 5. Chow-kung says, that “ be 
did not presume to rest too confidently on the decree of Shang-te, 
lest he should become regardless of the anticipated inflictions of 
Heaven, or imagine that the people may not at some time murmur 
and rebel.” This decree is called by the Commentator “ the decree 
of Heaven.” 

in the same work, book 5, section 1. “ The Shang-te of Imperial 

Heaven is said to have changed the decree once passed in favour of 
his chief son the sovereign of the Yin dynasty upon which the Com¬ 
mentator remarks, “ that the chief son could not he changed, hut 
Heaven changed him.” 

o 


III the same work, book I, section 5. Yu, in addressing Shun, 
said, “ Act thus, in order luminously to receive (the decree of) 
Shang-te; and then, should Heaven issue any new decree, it would 
he of an excellent kind (in your favor.) ,, 

In the Le-ke, vol 9, page 19, a quotation is made from one of the 
odes regarding obedience to the commands of Te, saying, that “ the 
decree of To did not reject the family spoken of, until the time of 
Ching-t’hang, when this decree was settled upon him. Ching-t’linng 
was humble, and yet active ; his sage-like and respectful qualities 
daily advanced ; slowly hut luminously expanding he reverenced 
Shang-te, and Te constituted him monarch of the nine provinces of 
China. Here Te, Shang-te, and T'hden, are used interchangeably in 


such a manner, as to shew that they refer to the same being. 


We meet with the same expression in 
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tinn of the Book of Odes, which says, that “ Te’s decree was not 
reversed, until Ching-t’hang appeared; his birth was opportune, and 
his sacred feeling of respect daily mounted higher and higher, until 
it reached to Heaven, and became permanent ; towards Shang-te he 
was respectful, and Te directed him to become n pattern to the nine 
provinces.” 

In the Shoo-king, book 5, section 8, “ Ching-t’hang is said to 
have been advanced to promote in an eminent degree the glorious 
will of Shang>te which the paraphrast calls " the resplendent will 
of Shang-te, which is gloriously manifested throughout the empire.’’ 

In the same work, hook 3, section 5, Ching-t’hang addressing the 
heir apparent says, “ The decree of Shang-te is not invariably fixed 
in favour of one individual; if you do good, he will send down a 
hundred blessings, if you do evil, he will sent down a hundred 
curses.” The paraphrast says, that Heaven will send down these 
blessings or curses. 

In the Ta-heo, page 11, the paraphrast says, “ The 

decree appointing any one to be emperor rests with Heaven, and the 
inclination of Heaven follows that of the people; when a monarch 
therefore obtains the hearts of the people, Shang-te favours him; but 
when he loses the hearts of the people, Shang-te is angry with him, 
and he loses the throne.” 

In the g 

that, “ Shang-te observing that the two former dynasties, He£ and 
Shang, had failed in the practice of government, brought forward 
the family of Chow, and enlarged their borders.” The paraphrast says 
that, “ Shang-te, though dwelling on high, condescends to regard 
this lower world, and gloriously displays his bright designs. His 
purpose is to seek the peaceful settlement of the people; but though 
this be High Heaven’s main design, the most important means of pro¬ 
moting it is the selection of a proper prince. The He6 and Shang 
dynasties having failed in the matter of government, Shang-te looked 
abroad among the surrounding states, to see who was best calculated 
for tranquilizing the people, and be the one whom He would wish to 
promote, whereupon he enlarged the borders of the house of Chow, 
that they might have some foundation on which to rest the fortunes 
of their family.” 

In the Shoo-king, book 5, sect. 5, Shang-te is said to have “cut 

I ’ 

off the Yin dynasty, and to have concentrated the decree upon the 
person of W&n-wang.” 


^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Odes, we read 
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In Mftng-ts/e, sect. 4, page t», the text speaks of “ Shang- 

te's having decreed that the descendants of Yin should be in subjec¬ 
tion to the Chow dynasty/’ the commentator ascribes l his to the decree 
of Heaven: shewing the identity of Shaug-te’s decree with that 
Heaven, a mode of expression never used with regard to the Kwei 
Shins. 

In I he }jfj Chow-sung section of the book of Odes, Shang-te 
is said to have “constituted Woo-wang and his successors sovereigns 
of the empire/’ 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, sect. 9, Ching-wang, the son of Woo- 
wang, said that he did not dare to set aside the commaud of Shang- 
te, and Heaven’s intelligent decree being thus awful, he calls upon 
bis people to aid him. Upon which the commentator remarks, “ that 
having discovered, by means of prognostications, that it was the will 
of Shang-te that he should go on a certain expedition, he did not 
dare contravene the commands of the Highest Potentate.” The pa- 
raphrast also says, “ that the divination is that by means of which 
we connect ourselves with the intelligence of Heaven, and the prog¬ 
nostications being ail favourable, the expedition against the rebels 
was really what Shang-te had commanded.” 

In the same work, 4th book, 5th section, Woo-wang says, that 

he ventured respectfully to receive (the decree of) Shang-te, itt 
order to suppress rebellious counsels.” 

In the ^ Yil che win tseih, a collection of essays 

ascribed to the monarch of the present dynasty, sect. 23, page I, a 
^jj» te n ^ u * ^ v * ne f ema * e (called in the ^ Tung 

hwa luh, a K k t’heen nyu, celestial female) is said to have 
miraculously brought forth a holy son, to whom Te gave the sur¬ 
name of Ghioro (which act, in the work above alluded to is ascribed 
to Heaven). 

On the 19th page, Shang-te is said to have “ adopted the first an^ 
cestor of the present imperial family as his son, until Shun-che, obey¬ 
ing the will of Heaven, ascended the throne; having ascertained that 
the decree of Te. no longer favouring the Ming dynasty, had regard¬ 
ed with complacency the Tartar race.” In the 52nd section, page 
29, the emperor is addressed saying, “looking up with veneration 
to the glorious canopy of Heaven, remember that your holding the 
sceptre depends on the protection of Te.” 

Prefixed to the ^ Yew heo is an historical poem, in which 
the writer, speaking of the present dynasty, says, “ The mind of Te. 
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surveyed the glories of ihe Tartar dynasty, and raised T’heen-ming 
to the throne, who after reigning eleven years reverted to the palace 
of Te.” 

In a work entitled ^itl K’hlh wfih t’hung, sect. 98, we 
have a similar expression ascribed to the first emperor of the Ming 
dynasty : “ Day and night I think upon the trust reposed in me by 
Shang-te." 


So also in the Collection of Imperial Essays above referred to, 
Shun-che the first emperor of the present dynasty speaks “ of carry¬ 
ing out the business entrusted to him by Te." 

The above passages are sufficient to prove that the Chinese 
throughout all ages have considered that the settlement of the empire 
with the rise and fall of dynasties, is entirely subject to the control of 
Shang-te Te, or T’heen, by whose decree emperors are raised up 
or set aside; while their rule is perpetuated or cut off, according 
to his will. In all this we have no reference made to any being 
called ^ Shin, who thus disposes of the fate of empires. IfTe 
were merely the title of the Supreme Being in the estimation of the 
Chinese, and if Shin were generic for the class to whom Te belongs, 
in the sense of Divinities, it would be proper to use Shin for the 
chief (as well as for inferior individuals of the said class,) when 
speaking of what such chief of the class is and does; and thus we 
should certainly find the Chinese using the term jjj^ off Shin- 
rning with reference to the decrees or commands of God, as the 
Greeks and Latins did Theos or Dens; but the Chinese never have 
employed Shin in this way, from which we infer that they did not 
view it in the same light as the western Pagans did their generic 
term for God, and therefore that the one is not equivalent to the 
other. In order to shew that the power to ^ ming, decree or com¬ 
mand, in respect to the highest temporal interests of men is not pre¬ 
dicable of Shin, l^t the word Shin be substituted for Te in any of the 
passages which we have just quoted from the Chinsse classics, and 
see if it would be agreeable to the usus loquendi of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage; or, let other passages from equally respectable sources be 
brought forward, shewing that Shin alone thus disposes of the fates 
of nations and dynasties; or let the identity of jjjS|J Shin ming, 
the decree of Shin, with ^ T’heen ming, the decree of Heaven, 
be established. But until these things can be done, we must demur 
to the conclusion that Shin is equivalent to Theos, in the sense of 
file highest as well as l lie lowest divinity. In every language wit it 
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which \vc arc ac«|ii;iinlo<l 1 ihc name of the whole class of divinities 
can he used for the chief divinity ; if a term he brought forward as¬ 
suming to be the name of the whole class of divinities in any langua¬ 
ge, which cannot according to the vsus lo/jiunrfi of that language he 
used alone for the chief divinity, in speaking of what he is and does, 
it is presumptive evidence that the true meaning of the term has 
been mistaken ; and though the chief divinity may he described by 
the term in question, yet if the said term cannot he used interchan¬ 
geably for that chief divinity, then wo are to presume that the sense 
lo he put upon the term, when used in describing the Supreme, is 
not divinity, but superhuman being,invisible intelligence, spiritual 
existence, or such like. Shin cannot be used in the stead of T’lieen 
or Tc, when speaking of the divine decrees ; therefore, Shin cannot 
be used interchangeably with a term expressive of the Supreme Being 
in the estimation of the Chinese; and hence we conclude that Shin 
is not generic for Cod in their language. 

V. Superintending Providence is ascribed to Te or Shang-tc. 

That a general Providence is ascribed to Te will appear from the 
following. 

In the Shoo-king, oth book. 3d section, Chow-kung observes, “ l 
have heard it said, that Shang-tc leads men on by gentle methods, 
but the ruler of Ilea would not yield to a mild influence, and when 
Te sent down his inflictions to make known his will to this tyrant 
of Hea, he was not able to profit by Te’s (dispensations), but became 
excessively dissolute, until Heaven at length refused to listen to him, 
and abrogating the original decree in his favour, inflicted condign 
punishment upon him.” 

In the ^ Ching-yue section of the book of Odes, it is said, 
that “ when people are in jeopardy they look to Heaven, and find it 
dark and indistinct: but when the retributions of Providence have 
once been settled, every one is obliged to submit; in these things 
we observe the doings of the Great Shang-te, who does nothing out 
of hatred or ill-will.” 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, section II, “ The fragrance of Win- 
wang’s virtue was perceived by Shang-te, whereupon Te approved, 
and Heaven fully authorized Wan-wang to make war on the Yin 

dynasty.” 

In the ^ llwang-e section of the Book of Odes, “ Te is said 
to have remluted the mind of Waiig-k’lie so that his virtuous nature 
became- enlightened, and he was lit for ruling over this great coun¬ 
try/' 
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-jp Mang-tsze, section I, page 19, the paraphrast says, 
that “ Shang-te confers on kings their honourable stations, and dis¬ 
tinguishes them above all others.” 

In the Shoo-king, book 5, section I, Chaou-kung advises Ching- 
wang, saying, “ Let your majesty now connect and carry out the 
authority of Shang-te, and subdue yourself in this central land,’’ 
intimating that the authority of kings was derived from above, and 
that in the proper exercise of it monarchs were but carrying out the 
authority of the Supreme. 

In the same work, book 3. sect. I, Ching-t'hang said, that “he 
dreaded Shang-te, and seeing that the monarch of the Hea dynasty 
had been guilty of so many crimes, he did not dare to refuse to cor¬ 
rect him.” 

In the same work, book 3, sect. 3, the inspection of things is said 
“ to rest with the mind of Te”; who searches into and surveys the 
actions of men, rewarding or blaming them according to justice. 

In the llfl Ta-ming section of the Book of Odes, Wftu- 
wang is said to be “cautious in the extreme, intelligently serving 
Te, and thus bringing upon himself much happiness. When he 
had to attack the Yin dynasty, whose multitudes were congregated 
like the leaves of a forest, he was encouraged by Ihe assurance that 
Shang-te would be with him, and raise his mind above hesitation.” 
Upon which a commentator remarks, “ When the tyrant came on 
with his countless hosts, had Wftn-wang compared the weak with 
the strong, and the many with the few, his mind would certainly 
have been in doubt: but at that time his mind was wholly set upon 
carrying out the inflictions of heaven, 'and he felt as if Shang-te was 
really near him. Hence the poet says, Shang-te is with you, and 
will raise your mind above hesitation.” 

In the Shoo-king, book 4, section 6, “ Kw&n is said to have at¬ 
tempted to stern the overwhelming waters, and to have interfered 
with the five elements; whereupon Te was moved with indignation, 
and withheld from him the great plan; which was afterwards con¬ 
ferred by heaven upon his son.” The paraphrast says, that “ Kw&n’s 
efforts tended to introduce disorder into the five elements of Shang-te, 
whereupon Te was displeased, and, as it were, withheld from him 
the great plan for regulating the empire.” 

In the same work, book 5, section 7, Shang-te is said to have 
“ sent down calamities on the Hea dynasty, whose sovereign was 
unable for a single day to urge himself on in the way marked out by 
Te.” The Commentator says, that ' in the seeing and hearing, the 
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motion and rest of our every day pursuits, all depends on Shang-te’s 
leading out and drawing on mankind.” Another says, that “ in our 
daily avocations and common walk, there is something as it were 
leading on the intelligence of the mind, so that the most stupid in¬ 
dividual, in every thought, is invariably led on by Te, who is every¬ 
where present. Men should therefore indefatigably follow out the 
divine rule of right, and the virtuous nature conferred by the decree 
of heaven would be certainly apparent.” 

In the ^ Ta-tning section of the Book of Odes, speaking of 
W&n-wang’s diligently serving Shang-te, a Commentator says, that 
“ Wcin-wang felt as if he was all day long in the presence of Shang-te 1 ’ 

In the Le-ke, vol. 4, page 26, YV&n-wang said, that he had been 
dreaming that Te bad bestowed upon him 90 years of life. And in 
another place, Shang-te is said to have conferred on Mew- 

kung nine years more of life. 

In the Collection of Imperial Essays, section 24, page 7, the royal 
poet asks, “on whom do we rely for the staff of life but Te?” In 
the 86th section, page 21st, we read of the goodness of Te, who de¬ 
lights in fostering human life; and in the 88th section, 9th page, it 
is said, “ that to preserve human life is really the attribute of Te.” 

In all the above quotations, there is not the slightest reference to 
Te or Shang-te’s acting under the authority of another, which the 
passages adduced mostly refer to those general and important affairs, 
which respect monarchs or the world at large, in managing which we 
do not find the Shins, as such, engaged. The Greeks had their Tkeoi 
who severally presided over different parts of the universe, and yet it 
was proper in the Greek language to speak of ho Theos as taking 
the general superintendence of the whole. If the Shins meant Gods 
in Chinese, as the Theoi did in the Greek, then it would be proper 
to speak of the one individual called Shin as taking the general 
charge of human affairs : but we do not find the Chinese speak of 
Shin’s conferring on rulers the most honourable stations, nor of 
kings carrying out the authority of Shin, nor of the emperor being 
called the chief son of Shin, nor of the actions of monarchs being 
exposed to the minute inspection of Shin’s mind. 

The generic word for God, in all languages with which we are 
acquainted, is used to designate the One Being who is supposed to 
exercise the general superintendence of Providence; but the word 
Shin is not so employed by the Chinese; we may argue, therefore, 
from a comparison with other languages, that it is not the generic 
word for God, and that when it is employed with reference to certain 
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individuals having charge over different departments of this lower 
world, it cannot be taken in the sense of God, but in that of spirit, or 
spiritual beings, who are as little regarded as Gods, as the angels 
were according to the Jewish and Arabian writers. 

VI. Divine acts and attributes are ascribed to Te or Shang-te. 

In the ^ Hwang-e section of the Book of Odes, we read, 
“ How majestic is Shang-te: looking down on this lower world, how 
gloriously does he shine! Casting his glance around on all quarters, 
he seeks the peaceful settlement of the people which is thus en¬ 
larged on by the paraphrast : “ That majestic one Shang-te although 
lofty and exalted, and dwelling on high, yet condescends to regard 
this lower world, and gloriously displays his bright designs. His pur¬ 
pose in surveying the four quarters of the world is none other than 
to seek the peaceful settlement of the people, so that no one indivi¬ 
dual may {be deprived of that which may promote his life and 
growth.” 

In the Shoo-king, 1st book. 2d section, the paraphrast speaks of 
Shang-te as “ the high imperial one, the most honourable and without 
compare.” 

In the T’hang section of the Book Odes, the poet exclaims, 
“ the vast and sublime Shang-te is the governor among the nations.” 

In the Yih section of the Book of Diagrams, kings are said to 
worship Te, while the paraphrast says, that with regard to kings, 
Shang-te is above them, and all kings are subject to him. 

In the collection of the Imperial Odes, 9th sect. 6th page, the 
writer says “ We reverence Shang-te because he widely overspreads 
a 


regions. 

o 

In the pi[ 



ZE 




Tse6n han wang mang chuen, the 
writer speaks of “ being able to satisfy the mind of Shang-te;” which 
Morrison renders in his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, page 329, “the 
mind of the Supreme (Divine) Ruler.” 

In the Sing-min section of the Book of Odes, we have a 

reference to Keang yuen, who is supposed to have conceived in a 
miraculous manner, by 41 treading in the imprinted footsteps of Te,” 
which Morrison renders in his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, page 495, 
“the footstep of the Supreme Sovereign.” In the same section we 
read of 4 Shang-te’s granting repose which Morrison, in the same 
page, renders, 44 Does not the Supreme Sovereign grant repose?” 

Morrison, in his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. I, page 675, says, that 
Te or Shang-te w expressive of the Most High God;” and quotes a 
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passage from the same section of the Book of Odes, with regard to 
Keang yuen, saying that “ Te (the Most High) was her defence.” 

In the ^ / »jj* Lo-shen-tang Collection of Essays, sect. 9th, 

Yung-ching says, “ It is Shang-te alone who regards with kindness 
our country.” In the 8th section he says, “ I conceive that Shang- 
te has favourably regarded our dynasty.” 

In the writings of the poet Soo, we have an ode referring to a spot 
of forbidden ground, which runs thus : “ Te dwells in this place ; he 
has fenced in his altar here; there are Shins guarding it; and Te 
has ordered the lower people on no account to break up this ground. 
But Te does not speak; he manifests his will by the thunder and 
the storm ; if people can be aroused by this means, haply Te will 
forgive them ; Te is distant and unknown,who dares to approach to¬ 
wards him? When Te is displeased, unusual things occur, and the 
ground underneath is shaken, in order to forewarn the people.” 

In the ||| Hwang-e section of the Book ofOdes, Te is re¬ 
presented as addressing W&n-wang, urging him not to pick and 
choose with selfish motives, but to advance towards the shore (of per¬ 
fect virtue.) Te is then said to have further addressed Win wang, 
saying, “ I have well considered your intelligent virtue, that you 
follow out the laws of Te :* therefore I Te direct you W&n-wang, 
to move to the attack of your adversary.” In this passage we have 
an express reference to the distinct personality of Te, in his being 
said directly to address W&n-wang, and in his making use of the 
personal pronoun, which shews that the Chinese considered him in 
the light of a separate being. 

In the W&n-wang section of the same book, Chowkung 

said, “Behold W&ii-wang in the realms above: how brightly does 
he shine in heaven ! Behold WSn-wang is there, ascending and des¬ 
cending in the presence of Te.” The Commentator says, that 
Wfcn-wang was at that time dead, while his jjjl^ shin (spirit) was in 
the realms above, shining brightly in heaven; and argues, that if his 
spirit was in heaven, ascending and descending in the presence of 
Shang-te, his descendants would certainly participate in the influence 
of his virtue ; and maintain their rule over the empire.” Choo-foo tsze, 
alluding to this passage, argues, that if Wan-wang were in the pre- 

* Morrison, in bis Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, page has thus rendered 
the above sentence, “ The Majesty (of Heaven) said to Wan-wang, I remem¬ 
ber with complacency the goodness; thou hast obeyed ihe laws of the (Di 
vne) Majesty.” From which we perceive that Morrison considered the word 
Te as including in itself the ideas of celestial Majesty and Divinity, and thus 
equivalent to the phrase Supreme Being, as used by western writers 
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sence of Te, it would appear that Shang-te really did exist, but it 
would not do to liken him to the images which the men of this world 
set up in their temples. (See his works, section 51. page 43.) And 
a commentator on this passage says, “ Heaven is exalted on high, 
and the spirit of Wan-wang is also on high: Te is the Lord and 
Governor of Heaven, and Wan-wang’s spirit ascends and descends 
in the presence of Te.” From which we may perceive that the Chi¬ 
nese regarded Te as a real being, existing as Heaven, or the Divinity, 
while the Shin of Wan-wang is nothing more than his spirit perpe¬ 
tually waiting in the presence of the Supreme. Shin here cannot be 
taken in the abstract sense of W&n-wang’s divinity, because an ab¬ 
stract quality cannot ascend in the presence of another. 

In the Shoo-king, 3d book, 12th section, the Emperor Kaou-tsung 
said, that “ he dreamed that Te conferred on him an excellent as¬ 
sistant, who should speak for him.” One of the Commentators says, 
that “ Heaven conferred this assistant on the monarch and Choo- 
foo-tsze, in his works, sect. 34, page 8, says that “ according to 
this, there must really be a T’hcen te, who addressed him¬ 

self to Kaou-tsung, saying, 1 bestow on you an excellent assistant. 
Men in the present day, explain this Te as simply meaning the Lord 
and Governor of all things, saying of him that he has no form, which 
I fear will not suit: but to refer this being to (the idol oftheTaouists 
called) ^ ^ Yuh hwang ta te, will also, I apprehend, 

not do. After all how are we to explain this?” the disciples of the 
philosopher were none of them able to return an answer. 

From this it would appear, that Choo-foo-tsze and his scholars did 
not know exactly how to express themselves on this subject; they 
thought that there must be a person who thus addressed Kaou-tsung ; 
and to say that he was entirely without form or figure would hardly 
suit, because Kaou-tsung must have seen or heard something, or in 
his dream supposed that some being addressed him; hence there 
must have been an embodying of some kind in the apprehension of 
the monarch. And yet to liken him to the images represented in 
the temple of the Taou sect, would be still further from the mark. 
The philosopher therefore, with his disciples, seems to have been 
equally at a loss how to represent this being. 

The word Te here is translated “God” in Morrison’s Dictionary, 
Part l,vol. I, page 863, thus; “God gave him a virtuous assistant,” 
shewing, that in the apprehension of Dr. Morrison. “ God ” was the 
proper rendering to be given to Te in this passage. We conceive also 
ibi* in all the passages above quoted, Te must he translated God, in 
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order to express the views of the Chinese writers. In the passage re 
garding W&n-wang, the whole strain of the author would lead us to 
conclude, that he viewed Te (God) as sitting upon his throne, and the 
spirit of Wftn-wang as waiting in his presence, like an attendant, 
though shining gloriously, (see 2 Chro. 18: 18.) In this connection 
it is evident that Shin belonged to Wftn-wang (not in the sense of God, 
or divinity, hut in that of spirit;) the subject discussed in this part of 
the works of Choo-foo-tsze is, whether or not the finer and grosser parts 
of the human soul scatter at death ; whereupon this passage from the 
Shoo-king is quoted and commented on ; we must therefore conclude 
that the ijj)|l Shin of W&n-wang referred to his human soul, which se¬ 
parating from his body at death, ascended up on high, to wait in the 
presence of Te, from whom he derived all his honour and happiness* 
When men died among the Romans, they were said to perveniste ad 
deos ; and the expressions employed by Chinese authors are somewhat 
similar. 

In the poems of Soo,- sect. 25, we have a reference to an emperor, 
who at his death was supposed “ to mount the fleecy clouds, and soar 
away with the host of Tes.” In the Imperial Essays, sect. 13, a 
man's spirit, at death, is said “ to mount on high, and wait on the 
celestial Te:” while the death of Yu is described as “ a rambling 
in the region of Te.” It will be seen, therefore, that Te in these 
passages represents the being or beings to whom the departed good 
return as Deus or Dii did among the Romans. 

We have above shewn that the Chinese ascribe certain Divine acts 
and attributes to Te, who is and does the things referred to. These 
acts and attributes are by Grecian writers ascribed to Theos. We 
therefore conclude that Te is equivalent to Theos, as far as the views 
of the Chinese and the Greeks coincided. If Shin were the proper 
rendering of Theos, as we contend that Te is, then the word Shin 
might be substituted for Te in these and similar passages, and Shin 
might be spoken of as being and doing what Te is said to be and do. 
But the usus loqnendi of the Chinese would not admit of such an ap¬ 
plication of the term. Chinese writers do not speak of a mere Shin 
or spirit, who is and does what Te is and does, nor what Theos 
among the Greeks is said to be and to do : consequently Shin is not 
equivalent to Theos as Te is. Let us now take some of the above- 
mentioned acts and attributes, and see if the genius of the Chinese 
language will admit of their application to Shin. Thus if we were 
to say, “ How M.ijestic is Shin, how gloriously he shines ! looking 
down on this lower world, he surveys the four quarters, in order to 
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Seek tke peaceful settlement of the people !'* no Chinese would admit 
the propriety of the expression : nor would they say, “the vast and 
sublime Shin is the governor among the nationsnor is it usual 
with them to say, that “ Shin is above all kings, and that sovereigns 
are beneath his sway.” It is never said that Shin “ sent down the 
virtuous medium on mankind,” nor that Shin “ regulated the mind 
of an emperor,” to act according to his will. 

But with regard to all these acts and attributes, it would be proper 
in the Greek language to use Tlieos alone, without reference to any 
other being who is the Theos doing these things; but it would be im¬ 
proper in Chinese to apply them in the same way to any mere Shin 
or spirit. It appears then that Shin is not equivalent to Theos, and 
unfit to express the idea conveyed by that word. 

We may here observe, that the ascription of the above acts and 
attributes to Te or Shang-te, shews that the Chinese considered him 
as a being, high and lifted up, shining gloriously, surveying this 
lower world, regarding the interests of mankind, taking account of 
human actions, considering the virtue of some, forbidding the irre¬ 
verent approaches of others; designing, determining, governing, over¬ 
spreading, approving, or disapproving, possessing a mind, leaving 
the mark of his footsteps, complacently accepting sacrifice, com¬ 
manding, forbidding, speaking directly to one, and using the per¬ 
sonal pronoun in so doing, manifesting his will by the thunder and 
the storm, surrounded by the spirits of the good as his attendants, 
and appearing in dreams and visions; all of these acts bespeaking 
personal individuality and distinct existence. We argue therefore 
that they looked upon Te as a being, and as the greatest of beings 
with which they were acquainted. We shall see, in the further pro¬ 
secution of our enquiry, that the word Te is used of other spiritual 
beings honored with religious worship, hence we conceive that it is 
employed generically for God in the Chinese language. 

VII. Sacrifices and worship of the highest kind are paid to Te 
or Shang-te, as well as to other beings called Te. 

The highest sacrifice which the Chinese have been accustomed to 
offer, from of old to the present time, is the keaou, or “ border 
sacrifice,” so called from its having been presented at the border of 
the city or country. It has been denominated by European writers, 
the celestial sacrifice, on account of the object to which it was pre¬ 
sented ; and the sttb riio sacrifice, because it was presented in the 
open air. 
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lu the £ t fa & Koo wan niei tseuen, sect. 79. page 2, 

we read, that, “of the various kinds of ceremonies (both religious 
and civil) there is none to be put before sacrifice, and of sacrifices 
there are none more important than those offered to Heaven-” 


In the Book of Riles, vol. 5, page 21, it is said, that “ to sacrifice 
to Te at the keaou, bordei of the country, is the extreme of 
respect.” 

In the same work, vol. 4, page 61, men are said to “offer the 
keaou, border sacrifice to Te, in order to shew the fixedness of the 


throne of Heaven.” 


Formerly the border sacrifice was offered to the Five Tes as well 
as to Shang-te, or Te, but since the year A. D. 1369, it has been 
confined to the latter, for state reasons, as we shall presently show. 
In the present day, the sub dio sacrifice is offered to Shang-te or Te, 
as the principal Being, while the Imperial ancestors are associated 
with him as secondaries. “ The state worship of the present day, is 
divided into three classes; the Ta sze, or great sacrifices; secondly, 
the Chung-sze, or medium sacrifices; and lastly, the Seaou-sze, or 
lesser sacrifices.” At the great sacrifices offered by the rulers of 
the present dynasty, at the period of the winter solstice, an altar is 
erected at the southern side of the capital, of a round form, three 
stories high, the top of which, or the principal place of honour, is in¬ 
tended for the shrine of Shang-te, or Te; having the Shrines of the 
Imperial ancestors arranged on the right and left hand ; while those 
of the attendant Shins, such as the spirits presiding over the sun, 
moon, and stars, clouds, wind and rain, are placed on the second 
story, and are honoured with medium sacrifices. When the sacri¬ 
fice is to take place, the shrine of Shang-te is escorted to the high 
altar, and while the fumes of incense are ascending, the emperor 
greets the approach of the Shin or spirit ofTe, after which he ascends 
the steps and in the presence of Shang-te, and of the Imperial ances¬ 
tors, offers incense with three kneelings and nine prostrations; this 
done, he goes towards the shrine of the Imperial ancestors, arranged 
on each side of the high altar, and offers incense, with three kneel¬ 
ings and nine prostrations. The same ceremonies are gone through 
with regard to the offerings, which are first presented before the 
shrine of Shang-te, and then before those dedicated to the Imperial 
ancestors When the service is completed, the spirit of Te is escor- 
ed on its departure by music, and the shrine conducted to the tem¬ 
ple, where it is deposited as before. (See the 37th section of the 
Ta tsing hwuy tien ) 
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The various ranks of officers are then led up to the shrines on the 
second story of the altar belonging to the T’heen Shin, spirits of heav¬ 
en, and Te k’he, spirits of earth, who are called the attendant spirits, 
and after having presented incense and offerings they retire. It is 
worthy of observation that the offerings at the shrines of Te, and the 
Imperial ancestors, are the most numerous and splendid : that the 
prostrations are made by the Emperor and that the Emperor in address¬ 
ing these objects of his adoration calls himself servant and descendant. 
The beings whose shrines are elevated on the high altar are Te or 
Shang-te, and the Imperial ancestors, who are all regarded in the light 
of Tes. (If it be objected that the dignity of Te or Shang-te is there¬ 
by lowered by being regarded as only on a level with the Imperial 
progenitors, we have only to reply, that the Chinese a*s in the habit 
of elevating their emperors during their life-time, and much more 
after their death, to the rank of Gods, and hence the associations 
above referred to.) When however, they have to worship those who 
are merely Shins, or spirits, they employ a very inferior round of 
ceremonies. 


In the description of these services, recorded in the state ritual, 
whatever respects Te or Shang-te with the Imperial ancestors, who 
are also Tes, such as their names and titles, their shrines, the sacri¬ 
fices presented, and the prayers offered, with their Shins or spirits 
that come and go, approve or accept of the sacrifice, all these are 
raised three characters above the line, which is the Chinese method 
of testifying the honour in which the person spoken of is held, and 
resembles in some measure our mode of putting words in full capitals. 
Those things, however, which respect the Emperor himself, his name 
and title, palace, &c. are raised only two characters above the line, 
which is similar to our practice of printing things in small capitals. 
In this rank the attendant Shins, or spirits, called the jjljj t’heen 
shin, spirits of heaven, and the ^Jl ijjf£ te k’he, spirits of earth, who 
are supposed to preside over the winds, clouds and rain, with the 
hills and rivers, are placed, and are thus considered as on a level 
with the emperor. (See the 38th and 39th section of the Imperial 
ritual.) 

Besides the keaou, border sacrifice, a ^ luy, corresponding 
sacrifice is offered, when the emperor has occasion to make an an¬ 
nouncement to Te or Shang-te at any other period than the winter 
solstice. The first reference to this service is in the second section 
of the Shoo king, where Shun on ascending the throne is said to have 
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“ offered the corresponding sacrifice to Shang-te, after which he pre. 
sented an offering to the six honoured objects, looked in his worship 
towards the hills and rivers, and universally included the host of 
Shins.” One of the commentators says, that the corresponding sa¬ 
crifice was offered to Heaven; and the paraphrast says that the be¬ 
ing contemplated in the service was that High Imperial One, Shang-te, 
the most honourable and without compare. The six honoured oh- 
jects were the four seasons, heat and cold, the sun, moon, and stars, 
with drought and inundation. The hills and rivers were the famous 
hills and great rivers of the empire ; and the host of Shins were the 
(spirits presiding over) mounds aud banks, with the (manes of) an¬ 
cient sages, &c. The paraphrast calls them )\ ^ jin kwei, the 
manes of men. Morrison in his Dictiouary, Pari I, vol. I, page 804, 
has given a translation of the above passage, in which he says, that 
“ the ^ Shins or gods in this passage, denote a sort of spirits, like 
the Roman genii, or Greek demons.” 

There was also a sacrifice called the ^ ^ Fan-tsae, burnt 
offering, which in the Le-ke, vol. 8, page 28, is said to be offered on 
the great altar, to Heaven alone. In the Chow-le, vol. 6, page 59, 
this burnt offering is said to be presented to Shang-te. 

Another sacrifice is called the ^ jjj^ Ta-leu, great offering, 
which in the Chow-le, section 2, page 33, the king is said to present 
to Shang-te, on the round hillock, where the border sacrifice was 
offered ; the Commentator says, that the great offering was an unusual 
sacrifice presented to Heaven, when the nation was involved in ca¬ 
lamity, and there was especial need of such service ; he adds that it 
was peculiar to Shang-te. 

When Keang-yuen, the lady already referred to in the Ajs 
S&ng-min section of the Book of Odes, presented sacrifices to Shang- 
te, and was accepted by him, a commentator remarks, that “ there 
was no visible object contemplated, but it was offered up to the Lord 
and Governor of high Heaven.”* Choo-foo-tsze in his writings, 
says, that Shang-te is not to be confounded with the image invented 
by the Taou sect. 

To recur again to the various kinds of services mentioned above* 
we may observe, that the keaou, border sacrifice, the lu >'. 

corresponding sacrifice, the 1^. fan tsae, burnt offering and the 

# It is observable that the Cinfncians never made any image or representa¬ 
tion of Shang-te, and it was left for the Taouists to represent their 

yah hwnng Slicing-te und^r the human form. 
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^ ta lea, great offering, were all considered as peculiar to 
Heaven, Shang-le or Te ; and were offered to him, not in his capa¬ 
city of a Shin, or spiritual being, but in respect to his being ^ 
t’heen, the Supreme Divinity, in the estimation of the Chinese. The 
Imperial ancestors also were associated in the sacrifice, only on the 
ground of their being Tes, and not Shins. The directors of the sun, 
moon, and stars, with the clouds, winds, and rain who were mere 
Shins, were ranked among the attendant spirits on a lower story of 
the altar, and received a little subordinate homage from the officers, 
when the sacrifice to Te was concluded; but the principal being or 
beings sacrificed to, and the beings for whose honour the whole ser¬ 
vice was especially intended, was Te, or Shang-te, and the Tes of 
the Imperial house. 

On occasion of these solemnities a part of the service was perform¬ 
ed for the honour of certain separate beings called T’heen-shin, and 
Te-k’he, but the principal sacrifice was by no means intended for 
them, and the homage paid to them was only of a subordinate and 
inferior kind. The Shins therefore, as such, are not honoured with 
the highest act of worship, and that highest act of worship is ac¬ 
corded to Shang-te or the Tes of the Imperial house. 

VIII. Shin is viewed as an adjunct of, or something belonging 
to, Te or Shang-te, when the principal service is offered. 

In the >4* Saug-min section of the Book of Odes, Shang-te 
when sacrificed to is said to smell a sweet savour; upon which the 
paraplirast remarks, that “ Shang-te’s Shin, or spirit, approvingly 
comes down to enjoy it.” 

In the ritual of the present dynasty, extracted from the * ft 
* ft T* tsing liwuy teen, the Shin of Te, or the Shin of Shang- 
te comes rlown when the music is played up, and the incense offered, 
at the border sacrifice; his Shin or spirit is also said to retire when 
the sacrifice is concluded. At the services performed in honour of 
the earth, imperial earth is said to have a jj[lj k’he, (called also a 
Shin,) or spirit, which is greeted and escorted on its approach and 
departure as above. At the sacrifice offered to the Imperial ances¬ 
tors, their Shins or spirits, are met on their approach, and escorted 
on their departure, as on the occasions above alluded to. All of the 
above Shins are in the Chinese ritual, elevated three characters 
above the line, or printed in full capitals, in consequence oftherank 
of the beings to whom they are supposed to belong, which i& thought 
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to be superior to that of the emperor.* We read also in the same ritual 
of the Shins or spirits of the ^ Shay-tseih, tutelary spirits of 
the land and grain, which are met and escorted in the same manner 
as before, only in their case the Shins or spirits belonging to them 
are elevated only two characters above the line, or printed in small 
capitals. The sun and moon are also said to have their Shins, which 
are met and escorted with secondary honours. In like mantiner, the 
kings of former dynasties, Confucius, &c. have their Shins, which 
are all put on a par with those just mentioned. There are likewise 
the Shins, or spirits, of the inventor of husbandry, and the inventor 
of the silk-cultivation, which come and go in like manner. In the 
ritual for the worship of the ^ jjljl t’heen shins, spirits who pre¬ 
side over the clouds rain, wind, and thunder, these spirits are met 
and escorted with secondary honours, as the spirits of the other be¬ 
ings associated in the service. In this case the word Shin is employ¬ 
ed for a number of separate and distinct incorporeal beings, and for 
the spirits or intelligent part of those beings. In both instances 
however, it is fully represented in English by our word spirit, which 
means both an immaterial intelligent being, and the spiritual ener¬ 


gies of an intelligent and immaterial being. 

{& SR 

over various mountains and rivers, w 

of those beings. Likewise in the sacrifices offered to the mountains, 
we read of the jjjfjl shin, spirits of those mountains, which approach 
and recede at the time of sacrifice. So of the Shin or spirit who 


te k’he, or the spirits presiding 
e read of the Tjff- k’he, spirits 


Further, speaking of the 


presides over the year, who is met and escorted as the others. All 
the above Shins are elevated two characters above the line, and put 
on a level with the Emperor. 

Among the sacrifices of the third class, we meet with the presiding 
spirit over the north star, and fire, who have Shins like the others . 

* It is observable that when the combined phrase ^ jjjjl] Te shin, the spi¬ 
rit of Te, occurs in the ritual of the present dynasty, the character Te 
is always raised above jjjjjj Shin, shewing that the Te is the most important 

word of the two, and that the Shin, or spirit, belongs to Te. In another com¬ 
bined phrase, occurring in the same ritual, viz. iti$i* Shin wei, the Shrine 

of the spirit, “spirit” is raised above “shrine” shewing that spirit, is the most 
important word of the two, and that the “ shrine ” belongs to it. Should any 
object, that Shin, or spirits, in the case just cited, being raised three charac¬ 
ters above the line, shews that it is equally dignified with Te. which iR thus 
raised; we reply, that it is only when the spirit belongs to Te that it is thus 
elevated ; but when the spirit or spiritual shrine is applied to any other being, 
it then sinks lower in the scale of distinction, accord.ng to the rank of the be- 
iug to whom it belongs. 
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tlift spirits presiding over the land and grain, and the spiritual guard¬ 
ians of the several cities, have also their Shins. Likewise Kwan-te, 
the god of war, a deity of recent creation, has his Shin, which is met 
and escorted at the period of sacrifice, in the same way as the others ; 
all the Shins belonging to the persons worshipped under this head, 
are raised only one character above the line: from all which we per¬ 
ceive, that the Shins or spirits of various individuals or subjects, 
rise or fall, in the estimation of the Chinese in proportion to the 
dignity of those to whom they belong. From the whole strain of 
the above ritual, we gather the idea that Shin is frequently said to 
belong to certain objects or beings, and that it is high or low, supe¬ 
rior or inferior, according to the object or being with which it is 
connected, and in which it is inherent. Further, it would appear, 
that the Chinese, in worshipping, regard principally the object or 
being worshipped and not the Shin which belongs to that being ; 
hence the worship is high or low, important or unimportant, accord¬ 
ing to the dignity of the object or being worshipped. Thus the Shin 
of Shang-te or Te is greeted with the highest honours, not because 
it is a Shin, but because if belongs to Shang-te; the Shins of the 
spirits presiding over the land and grain; are treated with secondary 
honours, because they belong to beings of a secondary class; in like 
mariner, the Shin of the spirit presiding over fire is welcovrte£only 
with tertiary honours, because it belongs to a being still lower in 
rank than either of the former, in the estimation of the Chinese. Thus, 
the being contemplated in the service, whoever he be, is, to use a 
Chinese mode of expression formerly illustrated, the ^ t’he, sub¬ 
stance or essence, while the Shin is the yung, use or acting, out 
of that being. Inasmuch, therefore, as the yung, or attribute rises or 
falls in proportion to the t’he, or substance, so does the Shin with 
regard to those to whom it belongs. If the substance be large, the 
attribute also is large, and if the substance be small, the attribute is 
likewise small. 

This the Chinese illustrate by an umbrella, as compared with the 
canopy of heaven; they are both coverings; but as they differ in 
their substance, so also in their use; where the substance is large it 
may cover a whole world, and where the substance is small it covers 
only a single individual : but whether the effects produced be large 
or small, they all depend on the source from which they emanate 
'Thus the Shin, when viewed as an adjunct of a being, is highly ho¬ 
noured, or treated with comparative neglect, not according to its own 
inherent value, hut acording to the dignity of the being with whom it 
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is connected : we have already set forth this idea, under the first 
section of the present essay, when treating of Te being the l^t'he, 
substance of Shin, and Shin the yung, use ofTe: the former 
alluding to the original essence, and the latter to the acting out and 
display of the same. The word Shin, therefore, when considered as 
the adjuuct of a being; is to be looked upon as dependent on that beiug. 
Te, on the other hand, is an independent term, complete in itself, 
and is never used for the adjunct of a being ; but whether referring 
to the Supreme, or an inferior deity, represents a separate and entire 
existence, possessing a Shin, which it embodies, and of whose being 
it is the essence. 


Seeing then that the word Shin, in the instances above quoted, is 
t<» be taken as the adjunct of various persons or beings worshipped 
by the Chinese, it becomes important to ascertain its meaning in such 
connection. It has been suggested that Shin ought in these instances 
to be translated Divinity, and that we must understand, “ Te Shin in 
the sense of “ the divinity of the ruler but the Chinese ritual says 
that the Shin of Te is greeted on its approach, when the burnt sacri¬ 
fice ascends, and is escorted on its return, when the service is com¬ 
pleted; while the paraphrast on the Book of Odes, above quoted, 
says that the Shin of Shang-te approvingly comes down to enjoy the 
sacrifice. If the word Shin is to be translated divinity in the ab- 
sir act, which Webster says, means “the state of being divine, deity, 
godhead, the nature or essence of God,” we must understand that 
the state of being divine, or the deity, or godhead of Te or Shang-te 
approaches and recedes, on the occasion of the state sacrifices; or 
that the nature and essence of God approvingly comes down and enjoys 
the service. But can motions and emotions be predicated of divini¬ 
ty, considered in the abstract ? what idea is to be attached to the 
phrase the nature or essence of God approaching or enjoying any 
thing? what sense will these terms in such connection make? On 
the other hand, supposing we translate Shin by spirits, the meaning 
will be clear, easy, and natural. When the burnt offering ascends, 
the spirit of Te approaches, and when the service is concluded, his 
spirit retires. So when the fragrance ascends upwards, the spirit of 
Shang-te perceives and approves the same. On asking the Chinese 
what they understand by the Shin of Shang-te, they invariably reply, 
that it is his fR? lin 

zee 

connection mean spirit): while they do not seem to have any idea of 


g, or his j^F k’he, (both which terms in such 


divinity in the abstract, as intended by the expression, 
asked, whether by ^ c * ,e ^ l * n ’ *^hin 


Were they 
of Te, we 
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are to understand ^ ^ Te che shing, the nature of Te, or 
ftt-l 8 Te che t’he, the substance of Te, they would assuredly 
reply in the negative ; and tell us further, that Shin is the yung, 

t’he, subtance or essence of Te. And 



acting out, and not the 
if a Chinese were acquainted with the English language, as well as 
his own, he most certainly would not render Shin, in this con¬ 
nection, by anything that means nature or essence, but by some term 
analogous to our word spirit. Still further from their thoughts would 
be the idea that it means any thing like divinity here. In English 
we say, God is a spirit, and yet we take of the spirit of God or the 
spirit of one who is a spiritual being; so also the Chinese are ac¬ 
customed to say that Te is a Shin or spirit, and yet they speak of 
the Shin or spirit of Te. While, however, we may talk of the spirit 
of a spiritual being, coming and going, approving or enjoying any¬ 
thing, we could not with propriety ascribe motion or emotion to the 
divinity of a divine being, in the same way. The Holy Ghost is a 
divine person, and it is usual to speak of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost; but it would not be proper to talk of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit coming or going, approving or enjoying any thing. The Holy 
Spirit may be said to approach or be taken from us, but not his divi¬ 
nity : the persons of the Sacred Three may be said to approve or 
disapprove of our services, but certainly not their divinity; on the 
other hand, it would not be improper to speak of the spirit of the 
Father or of the Son, approving or disapproving of our services; or 
of the influences of the Holy Spirit drawing near or departing from 


•is. 

But it is with reference to the Shin of Wan-wang, that we perceive 
more manifestly the real meaning of the term. In the Book of Odes, 
W&n-wang is said to be in the realms above, shining brightly in 
Heaven, while he ascended and descended in the presence of Te. 
Now the commentator tells us, that Wfcn-wang was dead at the time, 
and that his Shin was in the realms above, perpetually waiting in 
the presence of Te. Choo-foo-tsze, as we have seen, refers to this 
circumstance, when treating of the soul of man after death ; by the 
Shin of W&n-warig. therefore, we must understand his disembodied 
spirit; it could not be his god, for that, whether before or after death, 
could not be himself; as the writer says, “ Behold Wan-wang in the 
realms above.” Neither could it be his divinity, abstractedly con¬ 
sidered ; for an abstract quality cannot be said to ascend and d escend 
nor to wail in the presence of another. It must then have been hi s 
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spirit that was spoken of in the passage above quoted, as belonging 
to Wan-wang. (n like maimer we must suppose, that the Shin ol 
Te refers to the spirit, and not to the divinity of Tc. 

We may remark further, that the ritual above alluded to speaks of 
the Shins of the T'keen shins, as coming and going, in like manner as 
the Shin of Te. If however, (as we have seen) Shin, when spoken 
of as the adjunct of a being, means the spirit of that being, then it 
follows, that the same word, when used with reference to an invisible 
and incorporeal being, must mean spirit likewise. The ^ jjtfjl 
T’heen shin are supposed to be the directors of the winds, clouds, 
&c. such as the angels, or spiritual intelligences, of which western 
writers have spoken : or something like those ministering spirits, to 
which the Scriptures allude. The Shins of those 7 "keen shins are 
the spirits, or spiritual energies of those spiritual existences ; and 
thus the word Shin can be understood in the double sense of “ im¬ 
material, intelligent substance,” and of the “ intelligent or energetic 
part ” of those beings : in which we see how exactly it corresponds 
with the term spirit in our language, which means both a separate 
individual spiritual being, and the spirit belonging to that being. 
Thus no alteration need be made in the rendering of the term, which¬ 
ever idea is intended, but spirit in either case will do. 

It will be evident from the above, that if there be a Shin or spirit 
belonging to Te, then Te in the instance above referred to must be 
a real existence, a being possessing a spirit or spiritual energy, arid 
not a mere title, or name of office. He exists, he acts, he has attri¬ 
butes and adjuncts, and is therefore a real being. In the state ritual 
above referred to, the principal being for whom the main act of wor¬ 
ship is intended is Te or Shang-te ; while the Shin spoken of in the 
same connection is an adjunct of Te. Shin therefore, in the instance 
above referred to, is not God, nor divinity; while Te or Shang-te, 
associated with the Imperial ancestors who are Tes, constitute the 
Gods whom the Chinese supremely adore. Let it be remembered, 
also, what is the instance referred to. The emperor, who is the high 
priest of the nation, is offering up the celestial sacrifice to the Su¬ 
preme objects of adoration, when in fact the principal act of the re¬ 
ligion of China is being performed. If in this act, Shin is only re¬ 
garded as an adjunct of a being, while others who possess these Shins 
are the beings worshiped with the highest reverence, it is plain, 
that the latter and not the former are to be regarded as Gods in the 
estimation of the worshippers. When a being is spoken of as sacri¬ 
ficed to, who possesses an adjmict, it is the being and not the adjunct. 
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who is the object of worship. This being is Te, or Shaug-te, con¬ 
nected with the Imperial ancestors; and at the period of the celestial 
sacrifice, these are the principal objects of adoration ; they are adored 
by the highest official character, their shrines are elevated on the 
highest altar, the prostrations made before them are the most humilia¬ 
ting, and the offerings presented to them the most costly. In all that 
is done on the solemn occasion, there is no reference to a separate 
and distinct being called Shin, as the supreme object of worship, 
while the mere spirits called T’heen Shins, are regarded, with 
secondary honors, and only put on a level with the Emperor; Shin 
is therefore not equivalent to God, in the estimation of the Chinese, 
while Te is. 

IX. Shang-te or Te is used for others besides the Supreme. 

From the quotations made from the Shoo-king and other classics, 
it would seem that Shang-te or Te, with reference to the invisible 
world, is used for the Supreme Being, as far as the Chinese were 
acquainted with him. If these terms were employed in such accepta¬ 
tion alone, they would not be suited to our purpose, as we want to 
find, if possible, some term that is applicable to the Supreme as well 
as inferior divinities, in the estimation of the Chinese, in order that 
we may employ it generically for God. On further enquiry, we shall 
find that both Shang-te and Te are thus used, by^writers belonging 
to the various sects of religion in China. 

In the Chow-le, vol. 3, page 9, speaking of men’s sacrificing to 
Shang-te, on occasion of great national calamities, the commentator 
says that “ Shang-te here refers to the five Tes because when the 
people prayed for wind, and rain, cold or heat, it was more than 
what one Te could have procured for them, and therefore they pray¬ 
ed to the whole five.” 

In the ^ Heaou-king, sect. 5, page 2, we read that when 
Chow-kung offered the border sacrifice to Heaven, he honoured 
How-tseih, his first ancestor, as the assistant in the sacrifice; and 
when he offered the ancestorial sacrifice to the Shang-tes, he hon¬ 
ored his immediate progenitor, Wan-wang, as associate in the 
sacrifice.” Upon which the commentator says, that "these Shang- 
tes were the five Tes of the different quarters, whose names were 
Ling-wei-gang, &c.” 

In the Chow-le, vol. 3, page 7, speaking of the ceremonies offered 
at the various seasons a commentator remarks, that " when the an¬ 
cients went to welcome the approaching seasons, at the four borders 
of the country, they invited the five celestial Tes (which are supposed 
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to preside over the five elements); at which time the five A ft 

jin te, human Tes, (Full-lie, Shin-nnng, &lc.) and the l " <! A )$■ 
jin shin, human spirits (Kow-niang, and such like), were associated 
in the sacrifice.” These latter were looked upon as the hosts or 
entertainers at the sacrificial feast without whose hospitable at ten- 
tions, the celestial Tes, it was thought, would have been unwilling 
to reinaiu. 

(n the same work, vol. 3, page 23, the king is said to have put 
on certain robes of ceremony, when he sacrificed to the Shang-te ot 
the glorious heavens, which were also used when sacrificing to the 

five Te.” 

According to the Kwang po wuh che, sect. II*, 

when the emperor sacrificed to the Shang-te of the glorious hea¬ 
vens, he wore an azure robe ; when he sacrificed to the Shang-te of 
the eastern quarter, he wore a green robe ; when to the Shang-te ol 
the southern quarter, he wore a red robe ; when to the Shang-te of 
the middle region, a yellow robe; when to the Shang-te of the west¬ 
ern region, a white robe; when to the Shang-te of the northern re¬ 
gion, a black robe.” From the above it would appear, that the 
Shang-tes of the five quarters, which were probably the five Tes who 
presided over the elements, were looked upon as distinct from the 
Shang-te of the glorious heavens; and yet they were severally called 
Shang-te. 

In the Koo win inei tseupn, Huu-kaou-tsoo is 

said to have met with lour temples, each dedicated to a different 
Shang-te, who were the azure white, red, and yellow Tes, to which 
he added a fifth, viz. the black Te. 

Visdelou remarks, that “ to each of the five Tes, that were suppos¬ 
ed to preside over the various quarters and seasons, the name of 
Shang-te was given, and various colors assigned them ; hence the 
Chinese talk of the green, red, white, black, and yellow Shang-tes.'' 

In the Chow-le, vol. 1, page $j, the king, after sacrificing to 
Shang-te, is said to have looked towards the sun, and sacrificed to 
the five Tes, whose names are given by the Commentator as Liw»- 
wei-gang, &c. 

In the same work, vol. :i % page 10, we have a dissertation regard¬ 
ing the five Tes. One says, that the five Fes were called Ling-wei- 
gang, with lour others. (See a subsequent page ) Aimtlici asserts, 
that they were the same as the live ancient sovereigns, Fnh-he, Shin- 
tiling. Hwang-te, Yaou, and Shun. A third asks, if the Five Te* 
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be the same as the five ancient sovereigns just mentioned, then be¬ 
fore those sovereigns existed who managed the seasons? Another 
thinks, that the five Tes were synonymous with t’heen, Heaven, 
or the Divinity; which is again controverted by one Ma, who says, 
“ If you consider the five Tes as synonymous with Heaven, then 
why do you make five of them ? and why, after having sacrificed to 
Shang-te, did the king offer a separate sacrifice to the five Tes?” In 
his opinion, “ the five Tes are the superintendents of the five elements 
in Heaven, just as the five mountains are the guardians of the five 
regions on earth. The five Tes are not to be considered as sepa¬ 
rated from the region of heaven, and yet you cannot say, that they 
are the same as August Heaven ; just as the five mountains cannot 
be considered as detached from the earth, and yet it would be im¬ 
proper to say, that they are synonymous with Imperial Earth.” 

According to the regulations of the Chow dynasty, “ the ceremo¬ 
nies observed in sacrificing to the five Tes, were the same as those 
observed in sacrificing to Heaven, in order to denote their eleva¬ 
tion ; but they differed in some respects from those presented to 
Heaven in order to mark the distinction between them. Thus in 
sacrificing both to Heaven and the five Tes, certain ceremonial robes 
were employed, in which respect, they were viewed as resembling 
each other; but the sacrifice to Heaven was offered at the round 
hillock, and that to the five Tes, at the various borders, in order to 
mark the difference between them. Thus it appears, that differences 
of opinion existed among the commentators regarding these five Tes; 
some placing them too low, and considering them as synchronous 
with the five ancient sovereigns of China; and others ranking them 
too high, and accounting them to be synonymous with Heaven; but 
these opinions, however, seem to give way before the presumption 
that they were the managers of the five elements, which accords with 
the sentiments of Confucius and Kang-he, as we have already seen. 
They must have been, therefore, in the estimation of the Chinese, 
real and distinct beings, both from their having been distinguished 
by separate names, (which Confucius asserts in his Family Sayings), 
and from their having been distributed among the various seasons, 
apportioned to the several quarters of the heavens, and distinguished 
by the five colours. They were also worshipped at the borders of 
the country in the open air, at different periods of the year, and join¬ 
ed together in the services performed in the illustrious hall, when 
the Imperial ancestors were associated with them. They were even 
called Shang-tes, a name which is generally appropriated to the Su* 
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preme in the estimation of the Chinese and the Emperor sacrificed 
to them in the same robes of ceremony, in which he presented offer" 
ings to the Shang-te of the glorious heavens; from all which we con¬ 
clude, that they were a class of beings, honoured with religious wor¬ 
ship, and next only to the Supreme, according to Chinese ideas. 

In later times, the sacrifices to the five Tes have been omitted, on 
account of the propensity displayed by the Chinese to ascribe the 
rule of the different dynasties to the influence of the various metals, 
which were severally presided over by the Tes of the five colours: 
and thus supposing different metals and colours to be in the Ascen¬ 
dant, at certain periods, turbulent and factious persons set up new 
emperors and dynasties, to the great prejudice of existing govern¬ 
ments : hence the worship of the five Tes was put down for state 
reasons, and is not alluded to in the ritual of the present dynasty. 
See a curious account of this theory in an essay by M. Visdelou, ap¬ 
pended to De Guignes' Chou-king. That author adds, that “ besides 
the Supreme Shang-te, who presides over all heaven, there are other 
five Shang-tes, who preside separately over the five regions of heaven, 
the five seasons of the year, and the five elements ; thus dividing the 
burthen of the Supreme Shang-te. These five Shang-tes are called 
^ T’heen-te, celestial Tes : and that they may not sink 
under the weight of their responsibilities, the Chinese have given 
them five jin-te, human Tes as assistants, viz. five of the 

ancient emperors of China. To these five human Tes, they have 
assigned five ministers or prefects. The sacrifices to the five Shang- 
tes were scrupulously offered, and continued by all the dynasties, 
down to that of Ming, (A. D. 1369) but were then entirely suppress¬ 
ed.” 

It is probably on this account, that in the collection of Odes and 
Essays published by the emperors of the present dynasty, the # $ 
Tsing te, Green Te, the ^ Pth te, White Te &c. are in no 
case capitalized; while an instance occurs in which the name of 
the Emperor is elevated two characters above the line, and that of 
one of the five Tes mentioned in the same sentence is not capitalized 
at all; shewing that though the five Tes were anciently regarded as 
gods, yet the worship of them having been discontinued for state 
reasons, they are now considered as inferior to the reigning Emperor. 
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Art. II. Extracts from the Report of the Medical Missionary 
Society in China for the year 1847 ; Reports of the Chinese 
Hospital at Shanghai , and Report of the Public Dispensary. 
By William Lockhart, Esq. m. r. c. s. 

Mr. Lockhart presented the Report of the last operations of the 
Society for the year ending June 30th, 1846, and submitted it to the 
local Committee. 

The Report was approved of, and directed to be sent to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Medical Missionary Society at Hongkong. 

The last twelve months of the Society’s operations in this place, 
have little in their character different from that which has been laid 
before the Subscribers in former reports. As will be seen from the 
list of patients, the number attended to has been 10,140, which shows 
that the natives are as anxious as ever to avail themselves of the offer 
of medical relief. Up to the present time the patients have been at¬ 
tended to in the premises formerly occupied ; but these were found to 
he ill adapted to the purpose, and in a few weeks a new and com* 
modioushall for the reception of out-patients, and good wards for the 
jn-patients will be opened. This building has been erected through 
the liberality of friends to the cause, in Shanghai and England, and it 
is proposed to vest the property in the hands of some of the British 
residents at Shanghai, conditionally that it shall be always used for 
the purpose of an Hospital and Dispensary for the Chinese, or on 
certain other conditions which will be hereafter specified in the trust 
deed. It will be rented for the present to the resident medical officer 
of the Medical Missionary Society at such rent as the Committee think 
proper. The above plan of obtaining the requisite accommodation 
was judged the best that could be devised, and it was thought that by 
giving a local control over the affairs of the Hospital, more interest 
would be excited in its behalf, and a better prospect of its usefulness 
being maintained would thus be secured. 

The summer of 1845 was wet, and consequently cool, but the damp¬ 
ness of the weather had an unfavorable influence on the health of the 
people generally, and as hot dry summers are the best for ripening the 
fruit and the grain, so they appear to be the best for the benefit of man. 

In winter and spring when the weather is wet, the people suffer 
much from catarrh, cough, and rheumatism; but in summer and 
autumn should there be any continuance of wet weather, diarrhea, and 
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dysentery are the most prevalent disorders. Intermit tent fever also 
exists to some extent, but it is remarkable that this latter affection 
should present itself so seldom except in parts of the country which 
are low and marshy. This subject has been alluded to in previous 
reports, and further experience confirms the opinions therein offerred 
respecting intermittent fever at this place. The city and all the sur¬ 
rounding country presents an extensive flat or level of alluvial soil, 
which when dug into to the depth of four feet yields water abundantly ; 
were the surface constantly irrigated for the purpose of rice cultiva¬ 
tion, possibly intermittent fever might prevail here, as it does under 
such circumstances at Chusan. The cultivation of cotton, wheat and 
many kinds of edible vegetables however prevails in this district, and 
as this does not require irrigation, the surface is for the most part dry, 
except during the season of heavy rains. It is also worthy of observa¬ 
tion, that catarrh, dysentery, diarrhea, &c., appear to take an in¬ 
termittent or periodical character among the natives and also among 
Europeans. The latter are also more subject to intermittent fevey i» 
all its various forms than the former; the natives have of course be¬ 
come thoroughly acclimated, and are not affected by the climate to 
the same extent as are the foreigners ; European children are especial¬ 
ly subject to this aguish influence, and almost all the disorders of 
children take a periodic form. This subject merits further enquiry, 
and it is of much consequence that it be always attended to by me¬ 
dical men practising their profession in a climate such as that of 
China, and especially in those parts where rice is grown to a great 
extent. Notwithstanding the great changes of temperature to which 
this part of the country is subject, the heat in summer being some¬ 
times 100° and 101°, and the cold in winter at its lowest for last year 
15°, and the changes frequently so sudden that the thermometer falls 
30° or 40° in twenty four hours, still it is gratifying to find that since 
Europeans took up their residence here three years ago, they have on 
the whole enjoyed so large a measure of good health. 

Range of Thermometer in the shade in the 

open AIR. 


1845. 

—July,. 

...Average by day 88 by 

night 78. 



Maximum do. 

94 

do. 

80. 



Minimum do. 

70 

do. 

67. 


August,. 

....Average do. 

90 

do. 

78. 



Maximum do. 

94 

do. 

78. ■ 



Minimum do. 

75 

do. 

68. 

1845. 

—September, ... 

....Average do. 

78 

do. 

69. 



Maximum do. 

88 

do. 

77. 



Minimum do. 

6b 

do. 

6:t. 
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October, .Average do. G7 do. 60. 

Maximum do. 79 do. 71. 

Minimum do. 58 do. 49. 

November, .Average, do. 59 do. 46. 

Maximum do. 73 do. 60. 

Minimum do. 49 do. 37. 

December, .Average do. 40 do. 30. 

Maximum do. 61 do. 50. 

Minimum do. 30 do. 15. 

1846.— January, .Average do. 38 do. 28. 

Maximum do. 47 do. 40. 

Minimum do. 30 do. 16. 

February, .Average do. 46 do. 34. 

Maximum do. 55 do. 46. 

Minimum do. 32 do. 25. 

1845.— March, .Average do. 47 do. 38. 

Maximum do. 57 do. 46. 

Minimum do. 39 do. 31. 

April, .Average do. 57 do. 47. 

Maximum do. 81 do. 71. 

Minimum do. 47 do. 44. 

May, .Average by day 72 by night63. 

Maximum do. 68 do. 69. 

Minimum do. 55 do. 47. 

June, .Average do. 83 do. 71. 

Maximum do. 101 do. 83. 

Minimum do. 64 do. 61. 


On the 4th of August,—1846, at J to 4 a. m., a severe shock of an 
earthquake was felt at this place, lasting for about 60 seconds. The 
vibration of the earth appeared to be in a direction from East to 
West, and consisted of one severe shock, followed by a second slighter 
shock, and the continuance of the vibration or oscillation for the 
above space of time. The motion of the earth was great, but slow ; 
had tbe same amount of motion taken place in a shorter space of 
time, much damage to the city must have ensued; as it was, few if 
any accidents occurred, but the Chinese were very much alarmed. 
Several pendulum clocks stopped, especially those facing the East or 
West. From accounts since received, the earthquake is known to 
have been felt over the whole of the southern portion of Keang-nan, 
and the northern part of Chekiang, but its action must have extended 
much farther. The centre of the earthquake was probably in Japan, 
and may be supposed to have resulted from a violent eruption of one 
of the large volcanoes in that country. On the night of the same day, 
another but very slight shock was also felt; but although it was distin¬ 
ctly perceptible, it might possibly not have attracted attention, had it 
not already been aroused by the occurrence of the violent shock in 
the morning. Slight shocks of earthquake are not uncommon here f 
but the natives generally allow that the one above noticed, was much 

more severe than those ordinarily felt. 
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During the winter season, ice is collected in large quantities and 
carefully stored in ice-houses, the walls of which are constructed of 
mud and are about 12 feet thick; the roof is thickly thatched with 
rice-straw and the door well covered over at all times. The ice is 
used almost exclusively by the Chinese for the preservation of fish, 
but there is another use made of it which has only lately been as¬ 
certained. When any one dies in a wealthy family, the friends some¬ 
times wish to keep the body for three days, and if the weather be hot 
the body is placed on a plank and two or three peculs of ice on the 
floor underneath it; this being renewed as it melts, keeps the body 
at a low temperature and to a great extent prevents decomposition. 

Several cases of suicide, and attempted suicide by swallowing opium 
presented themselves as usual, and it may be remarked that severe 
counter-irritation on the surface offers an excellent adjunct in the 
treatment of such cases, rousing the powers of life, and enabling the 
stomach to feel the effects of emetics, as in the following case :—A 
young man, 22 years of age, took a large quantity of opium, because 
his father had scolded him for spending 700 cash. He was perfectly 
comatose, pupils contracted, and skin insensible both to pricking 
with a pin, and pinching with spring-forceps, mouth firmly closed. 
He had been made sick with tung-yew of wood-oil, (as it is usually 
called, being the drying oil used by painters), and goat’s blood. So¬ 
lution of sulphate of copper was poured down his throat, followed by 
a mixture of mustard in hot water, slight vomiting was induced by 
the finger put into the fauces, but it was evident that no good would 
be done by these means. Violent stimulants were therefore applied 
to the skin, moxa to the epigastrium, over which a mustard poultice 
was applied, with boiling water to the legs; by these means he was 
roused in some degree and groaned from pain, violent vomiting quick¬ 
ly supervened, which brought up a quantity of opium, after which he 
rapidly regained his sensibility, and in an hour or two was out of all 
danger, but complained of feeling very sore. 

One night about 11 o’clock, a man was seen standing at a door 
with a lantern in his hand, calling apparently on some absent person 
at intervals, and in a plaintive tone. He was answered by another 
person within the house in the same tone of voice. On enquiry it 
was found that a child in the famiiy had fever and delirium, or as the 
native phrase runs, 44 his soul had gone away or was wandering 
abroad.” The father then hangs up on the side of the house a paper 
figure of Buddha, which he burns, and having lighted the candle in 

lantern, holds it at the door while lie calls in a mournful and be- 
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seeching tone tor his child, “ A-sze liwuy lae,” 4< A-sze coine home/ 1 
on which the person who is watching the child replies, “ A-sze 
lae tsae, M 4< A-sze has come back.” This is continued till the delir¬ 
ium subsides or some change takes place. The wandering spirit is 
supposed to see the light and hear the cry and then return to its 
usual abode. 


In the case of the loss of the anterior part of the inferior maxilla, 
the entire arch of the jaw containing 6 teeth, including the lower 
margin of the bone, had separated, and came away on the application 
of a slight degree of force, the cavity gradually filled up, and the cast' 
terminated successfully. 

Extensive laceration of the leg. A man was in a boat filled with 
empty oil jars; from some accident he slipped and fell among the 
jars one of which broke, and cut up an enormous flap of skin, fascia, 
and muscle on the front and lateral purt of the leg, from the ancle to 
the knee; much hemorrhage ensued, but suppuration and granula¬ 
tion went on well, and the case was advancing satisfactorily, when 
the man was obliged to return home to the country, as his family 
were afraid of his being among strangers ; he was supplied with dress¬ 
ings and no doubt soon recovered. 

It may not be out of place in this report to mention two benevo¬ 
lent institutions existing at this place in addition to the Foundling 
Hospital and Hall of Uuited Benevolence, which have been spoken 
of in former reports. They are the Humane Society, and the Public 
Dispensary. 

The Humane Society, or Kew-sang-keuh, (establishment for sav¬ 
ing life), is situated on the bank of the river, outside the great east 
gate of the city; its object is to save lives of those who fall into the 

river. In cases of accident on board ship, boats are sent to pick 

* 

up any who may have fallen into the water. The bodies of any thus 
rescued are taken to the institution, where efforts are made to restore 
life ; but from the list of persons received it would seem that the 
chief duty of the superintendent consists in furnishing coffins for his 
patients. This is done at the expense of the establishment, which 
like the Tung-jiu-tang or hall of united benevolence, is supported by 
public subscription. Among the plans adopted for restoring suspend¬ 
ed animation, one is to place the patient on his back, and then invert 
a large iron boiler, commonly used for cooking rice, over the abdo¬ 
men. Tlrs they say “on account of the connexion between the 
empty space, and the distended abdomen of the patient, causes the 
ejection of water by the nose.” Another plan is “ to suspend the 
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patient by liis feet from the shoulders of a man standing erect, stop¬ 
ping up the anus by a dossil of cotton to prevent the passing of a motion, 
which would be fatal. This will soon be followed by the Howing 
of water from the mouth, and the patient’s life will be thus spared.” 
This institution does not appear to be carried on with much vigour, 
and the applications for aid are not very numerous. The list for a 
year did not contain more than 30 or 40 cases, both of persons who 
had been saved and of those who had been buried. 

The following is a translation of the Report of the Public Dispens¬ 
ary, as printed and distributed among the Subscribers. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC DISPENSARY, 

Attached to tlie Poo-yuen-tang at Shanghai, for the 2bth year of 

Taoukwang , or 1845. 

That part of the country called San-woo.te (anciently denominated 
the kingdom of Woo, and now corresponding to the southern part of 
the province of Keang-nan) is very damp, and that portion of it which 
lies near the sea is salt and still more damp than the interior, and in 
the summer and autumn, is much exposed to strong winds. In the 
Hwang-poo and Woosung rivers there are the day and night tides, 
but in the brooks, streams and canals which join them, there being no 
flow and ebb of the tide, the water is still or stagnant, and acquires a 
greenish colour and brackish taste ; the water of the wells is also af¬ 
fected in a similar manner, and as regards the people who live in these 
places, the dampness moistens them, the wind shrivels them, the 
stagnant water soaks them, and they are thus rendered liable to disease. 
On the cotton lands, if while the cotton plants are growing up, they 
be choked by weeds they will not thrive, therefore after the rains, 
during the 5th and 6th months, the labourers immediately leave their 
houses, and putting on their hats and taking up their hoes proceed to 
labour, and though midday may have passed, they do not stop until 
their work is accomplished. Hence fluring the summer and autumn 
months much sickness prevails among the people. Those who have 
the means of doing so, call in a physician to cure their indisposition, 
and it is thus of little consequence, but if the poor and destitute bo 
exposed to these pernicious influences and become sick they are un¬ 
able to procure medical aid, and their diseases speedily become seven*. 
This state of tilings having come to the knowledge of several benevo¬ 
lent individuals has excited their compassion and svmpalhy. 

VOL. XVII. no. vi. 35 
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At Shanghai several gentleman have established the Tung-jin-tang 
or hall of united benevolence which has now been carried on for several 
years-; attached to it is an institution called the Poo-yuen-tang, whose 
object is, to Supply coffins on credit; in addition to this a Public 
D spensary has lately been established and rulers determined upon. 
The institution was opened on the 18th day of the 5th month and was 
closed on the 18th day of the 8th month ; during this time more than 
10,000 persons were attended to, which has all been clearly specified. 
Now it is far more meritorious and praiseworthy to attend to persons 

while they are alive, than to afford coffins for them when they are 
dead ; if therefore the gentry would unremittingly do this, they would 
be the means of assisting the poor and supporting the destitute, and 
thus by virtuous intentions and good plans the people of this city will 
be enabled to attain to a good old age. These benefits will not be 
confined to the city of Shanghai alone, but all persons having com. 
passionate hearts hearing of your good deeds, will they not at once 
try to follow your example ? He who first established the Dispensary 
was Wang-kwei, those who carried on the work after him were Choo- 
tsang.ling, Choo-tsang-hwuy, Sh»n-kwan, Keang-hea.pang and Chin- 
ping-kwei. I have given these particulars of the institution in this 
preface that by the minute detail of them, those who have the means 
may be excited to afford their aid. 

Signed by Shin-ping-yuen of Tung-heang, by Imperial ap¬ 
pointment, and Fung-chin Ta-foo (an officer of the 
5th rank) Subprefect of the coast guard for the district 
of Song-kiang, and formerly for the 11th, 12th and 17th 
years of Taoukwang, joint examiner for the degree of 
Keujin (master of arts) in the province of Keang-nan. 


Lan, by Imperial appointment, magistrate of the department of Shang¬ 
hai, in the district of Sung-kiang, in the province of Keang-soo, who 
has been elevated 10 degrees and recorded for merit 10 times, issues 
this cautionary proclamation. 

Whereas the officers of nominal rank, Choo-tsang-ling, Choo-tsang- 
hwuy, and Shin-kwan ; the Sew-tsaes, or Bachelors of arts, Keang-ken. 
pang, and Chin-ping-kwei have petitioned saying :—“ We consider 
that the miseries of disease and pain are to be pitied by all good men, 
and that the virtues of pills, powders, plasters and boluses should be 
dispensed by all benevolent institutions. Since the establishment of 
the Tung jui tang, or Hall of United Benevolence at Shanghai, there 
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have been manifested pity to widows, support to the aged, gifts of cof¬ 
fins and burial places for the dead; but the business of affording 
medical advice and of dispensing medicine has not yet been attended 
to. Last year wc borrowed some rooms adjoining the Tung-jin-tang, 
to form an additional or assisting establishment, on the principle that 
the carrying out of benevolent intentions far and wide, is an emana¬ 
tion of original virtue, besides which this establishment allows coffins 
on credit as we formerly represented, which is on record. We also 
wish to imitate the benevolent institutions of Soo-chow, and Sung. 
Icing, and during the summer and autumn months open an establish- 
ment for affording medical advice, and dispensing medicines to the 
destitute inhabitants of porr villages and hamlets, who are unable to 
obtain advice or procure medicines ; all who apply at the establish¬ 
ment on the appointed days are attended to and furnished with rem¬ 
edies; thus their diseases are cured and health restored, and upwards 
of 10,000 persons have thus been benefited. On account of the great 
expense consequent on this establishment, and because it was yet in 
its commencement, we were fearful it could not be continued for any 
length of time, therefore we did not make any representation to your 
worship. We have now collected subscriptions for defraying the ex- 
]>enscs incurred by dispensing medicines and providing medical advice, 
and intend opening the establishment on the 18th day of this month 
and have appointed the 3rd and 8th day of the month as the times 
for attending to applicants (that is on the 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd 
and 28th, or every five days). On each appointed day patients will be 
seen and medicines given till midday, when the establishment closes. 
Now lest any ignorant or vicious persons should come to the establish¬ 
ment, and make a disturbance, giving trouble and preventing the car¬ 
rying on of this good work, we all petition you to issue a cautionary 
proclamation.” 

I, therefore send out this proclamation, having examined into this 
establishment for affording medical relief by giving advice and dis¬ 
pensing remedies. The aforesaid petitioners having procured funds 
for the necessary expenses, the work will be carried on, and they may 
on the appointed days open the establishment, and prosecute their ex¬ 
cellent and benevolent intentions, which are much to be commended ; 
and 1 issue this cautionary proclamation to inform you soldiers and 
people, that hereafter if any ignorant or vicious persons go to the estab¬ 
lishment creating disturbance or causing trouble, their names must 
be brought to this office, in order that proof of the circumstance be¬ 
ing shown, they may be summarily punished. The constable of the 
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neighbourhood must not screen offenders to prevent proper punish¬ 
ment. You must all respect this without contumacy. 

A special proclamation, the 6th day of the 5th month of the 25th 
vear of Taoukwang. 

*■ O # 

The Regulations. 


1st. 'Fhe expenses of the establishment being defrayed by the sub- 
scriptions of the benevolent, it is desirable to use prudence and economy. 
On all the appointed days, for seeing patients there are provided a 
breakfast, a midday tiffin, and in the afternoon a dinner of meat and 
vegetables, of which only four bowls are placed on each table for 8 
persons, thus shewing the economical arrangements which are made. 

2nd. On each day those who give out the tickets are to come to 
the establishment early in the morning, and when they open the books 
and take in the tickets are not to receive any money from the people, 
and when the physicians give advice they are not to receive any fees. 

3rd. The five grades of practitioners, viz: for internal, external, in¬ 
fantile and ophthalmic diseases, and for acupuncture, are requested to 
attend at the establishment. At the time of giving out the tickets, 
the number of the ticket, the name of the person, his disease, and the 
class to which it belongs are to be distinctly registered, for the con¬ 
venience of the physicians. 

4th. The tickets are to be distributed at 7 a. m.; the patients at. 
tended to at 8 a. m.; and the establishment closes at 12 m. Those 
who have received tickets before 12 o’clock are all to be attended to, 
but if on any day, the number of patients be small, the physicians 
must still wait till after midday. 

5th. After the distribution of the tickets, the patients must sit still, 
wailing till the attendant who calls in the tickets takes them to the 
physician ; they must not strive to be seen before their turn. 

6th. To the patients who have surgical diseases, powders and plas- 
terS are given ; to those affected with diseases of the eye, ophthalmic 
remedies are also given, but no medicine will be allowed to those who 
do not attend in person at the establishment. In cases of internal 
diseases, prescriptions will l>e given, but the purchase money of the 
medicines is not allowed, unless there be some benevolent individuals 
who subscribe for this purpose ; but this cannot be determined upon 

, i • 

di taken as a rule. 


X 

7th. The physician must come to the establishment early in the 
morning, and may return home after midday, and should any of his 
private patients come to the establishment to see him, they must wait 
until that time, 
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8th. There being a fixed period for attending to the sick, should 
any persons be affected with a dangerous disease, and it l>e inex¬ 
pedient to give five doses of od«s medicine, the mode of treatment must 
lie plainly expressed in the prescription ; or should any person require 
daily inspection, whose treatment cannot be specified, such will be al¬ 
lowed to go to the house of the physician, if they take their original 
prescriptions and wait on him before midday, hut the physician must 
not receive any fee. At the next public day the patient must present 
himself at the establishment. 

9th. The physicians are not to absent themselves on account of 
wind or rain ; they are to remember that their work is from the 18th 
day of the 5th month, to the 18th of the 8th month. 

10th. If any benevolent individuals subscribe towards defraying the 
expenses of the medicines, and give pills, powders, plasters or boluses, 
such donations will all be published in the Report at the end of the 
season. 

The 5th month of the 25th year of Taoukwang. 

Subscription Paper issued by the Committee of the 

Establishment. 

We respectfully notify to the subscribers, that the Public Dispensary 
attached to the Hall of United Benevolence was open three months 
during the past summer, and that it depended solely on suberiptions 
of money, and donations of medicines. On every appointed day there 
were more than 1,000 applicants; now considering that the expenses 
incurred by attending to the diseases of so many of the poor, and by 
affording them medicines for their relief, were all defrayed by the sub¬ 
scriptions, there being no other resources, and we also wishing to re¬ 
open the establishment this year, we issue this exhortation to the 
merchants and scholars, who delight in works of charity. Some may 
make donations of drugs, others of pills and powders ; some may sub¬ 
scribe for (he entire expenses of one of the public days, others for the 
medicines used in one day, some may make a yearly donation for 
general purposes, while others may pay fora proportion of the expenses 
of one day. All these are to be voluntary donations, given without 
compulsion, and when the business of the season is completed, the 
whole will be accounted for in the public report. We respectfully 
request the lovers of virtue and promoters of benevolence to open their 
purses and afford relief to the sick poor, and by gathering together 
small donations we shall obtain a sufficient fund, (literally:—by ac¬ 
cumulating grains of sand we shall form a pyramid). Thus the. 
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whitened bones will be clothed with flesh, and the well nigh dead 
restored to life, the sick will be healed and immeasurable happiness 
diffused abroad. 

The 4th month of the 25th year of Taoukwang. 


There have attended at the establishment 15 practitioners for internal 
diseases; 4 for infantile diseases; 4 for surgical diseases; 2 for ophthal¬ 
mic diseases; and 4 for performing acupuncturation. 

JV. B. _The names of the above are individually recorded in the 

original. The Committee consists of 29 persons, and Choo-tsang- 

Jing is the president at all its Meetings. 

The subscription list is here given; and the subscriptions received 
trom 200 various persons, merchants, shopkeepers, private gentlemen 
and others, in sums of from one-quarter of a dollar to one hundred 
dollars each, are separately stated, the whole forming a total of re- 

ceipts, cash 980,805. 

The donations of medicines also separately stated comprise musk, 
ginseng, rhubarb, ophthalmic powders, black tiger plaster, sleeping 
dragon pills, white pearl ointment, ulcer ointments, dysentery powd¬ 
ers, alkaret liniment, camphor ointment, peach-flower powder, ague- 
plaster, head-ache plaster, sudorific powders, besides various other 
pills, powders, plasters, and ointments needless to mention. 

Account of Patients at the Establishment. 


On the 1st day, attended to 75 men, 64 women. 

On the 2d day, attended to 133 men, 12tt women. 

The original thus specifies the number of patients for the 19 public days, the 
largest number attended to in one day being 521 men, 611 women. 

The total of patients for the above 19 days, men and women, is 13,519 

Prescriptions given, - - - * - 6,199 

On 6 of the public days, four benevolent individuals paid for the whole of the 

medicine required. Besides this two individuals paid for 100 prescriptions 
iven to patients, who were obliged to visit the physicians at their own houses, 
he prescriptions thus paid for are included in the account. 

Expenditure of the Establishment. 




Cash . 

Paid to 8 apothecaries' shops on account of 6,199 prescriptions, 265,710 


Paid for various drugs, ..... 169,335 

pills, powders, boluses, and plasters, - - - 181,610 

bowls, jars, cups, water vessels, pewter and copper 
vessels, ivory spatulas, measures, weights and 

scales, &c., &c., ----- 6,423 

wages of servants for making up the medicines, 

also for charcoal, firewood, lamps, and oil, - 22,125 

extra drugs, - - - - 9,229 
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Miscellaneous Expenses. 


Paid for the physicians and the attendants’ dinners 

on the Id public days, 
dinner at the end of the season, 
flour cakes for breakfasts and tiffins, 
dinner at the beginning of the season, 
dinner to the apothecaries, . 

Hr. Min's boat hire and postage. 

Dr. Kaou’s boat-hire, 

candles for the altar, .... 

lol)[lCCO| • • • • • 

200 pencils and 400 sticks of ink, 

f# subscription books, .... 

paper for prescriptions, 

folding paper for medicines, 

red paper for placards, 

70 prescription books, .... 
register books, ..... 
envelopes for powders, &#., &c., 

1,700 patients’ tickets, 

cooks wages, ...... 

attendants 279 days* work, 

paper for plasters, ..... 

7 tea-pots, ...... 

20 towels, ...... 

subscription papers, .... 

carving physicians’ seals, 

rice baskets, ..... 

2 water tobacco pipes and 20 common pipes, 
sundries, . . .... 

loss on bad cash,. 


Cash . 

106.316 

19,356 

29,460 

12,893 

13,000 

15,300 

10480 

10,060 

3,4*0 

3,678 

3,660 

2.750 

3,900 

3,839 

460 

3,150 

900 

885 

12,148 

6,300 

18,974 

2,774 

1,484 

840 

939 

866 

426 

1,054 

2.347 

2,680 

- 294 495 


Total of Expenditure, . . 949,017 

Balance of Accounis. 

Cash. 

Entire amount of receipts from Subscriptions, . 980,805 

Total amount of Expenditure, .... 949,017 


Balance in hand, . 31,788 

From this Report and the notice of the Humane Society it will be 
seen that the charge brought against the Chinese in common with 
all other heathen nations, that among all are found no Hospitals or 
other Institutions for the relief of the sick and destitute, is not correct. 
For there are in the city of Shanghai the above two establishments, 
also a foundling Hospital, an Alms house for the aged and infirm, a 
poor fund, and fund for the providing of coffins, and perhaps other 
establishments which have not yet been discovered. 

While as may be seen from our Report now presented, medical re¬ 
lief has been afforded to the people of this place, their spiritual neces¬ 
sities have not been neglected. The in-patients are assembled every 
morning for the reading of the scriptures and prayer in the native 
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(lulled; ami Mr. Mkuhukst addresses tlie whole of the patients, thai 
is ihe out patients and in-patients, three limes during the week on 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel, also on the Sabbath afternoon. 
Books and portions of the Scriptures are also freely distributed to the. 
patients, when they return home, which thus find their way to all 
parts of the country, and it is known that these are not only taken 
home, but in many cases read and carefully examined. It is hoped 
that by the knowledge thus diffused, many who have hitherto worship¬ 
ped only idols, and been shut up in ignorance and superstition, giving 
up themselves with apathy to the slavery of sin, may not only find 
relief for their bodily ailments, but be delivered from that worse 
sickness which taints and pollutes the mind, and be led to look to 
him who is the Saviour of the world and the great physician of souls. 
May the God whom we serve grant wisdom and direction to all those 
who have the management of the affairs and the carrying out of the 
Society, causing all that is done to tend to his honour and glory, and 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of our fellow-men. 

The present are times of great promise to China, let us therefore 
diligently carry on our work, and be encouraged by thought of its 
importance, and vastness, to aim at doing still more than has yet been 
accomplished. The field of exertion is wide and ample, and needs 
as well as merits our fullest exertions and our constant efforts. And 
it must be remembered that a work of this kind is not for a week, or 
a month, or a year, but that to give any influence it must be regular¬ 
ly and steadily prosecuted for many years. Luke-warinness and faint¬ 
heartedness must not enter in, or all present paying and trouble wil 
be thrown away, and so far as our efforts are concerned the renova¬ 
tion of this mighty empire be still retarded. Would we do any thing 
to this end, we must aim high, and though we may have to grapple 
with difficulties, they will only inspire us with more energy and zeal 
for future labours. 




List or Patients 

ATTENDED TO PROM 

1st July, 1845, to 30th June, 

1 $ 46 . 

Intermittent fever, 

117 

Epilepsy, - 

1 

Tussis, 

920 

Surditas, - 

- f>9 

Asthma, - 

192 

Leprosy,. 

2:i 

Hemoptysis, 

100 

Icthyasis - 

4 

Phthisis, 

40 

Elephantiasis, 

13 

Dyspepsia, - 

l ,272 

Psora, - 

291 

Dysentery, 

113 Psoriasis, - 

103 

Anasarca, - 

12 Lepra * • - 

92 

Ascites, - 

15 Abscess, * 

lit 

Rheumatism, 

1,24j Ulcers, - 

380 
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Hernia scrotal . 65 Caries of femur, - 

Hernia double and double hydrocele, J Caries of carpus. 


Hydrocele, 

Contusions, - 
Infiltration of pus into the fingers 
and palm, 

Severe contusion of chest, - 
Severe contusion of pelvis, 
Laceration of hand, - 
Extensive laceration of leg 
Severe wounds of limbs, - 
Spear wounds of thigh, - 
Gun shot wounds in body and limbs 
by pirates, - 
Burns of face and limbs, - 
Severe burns of body followed by 
death, - 

Slough of the feet from cold, 

Large abscess in palm, piercing to 
the back of the hand, 

Extensive sloughing ulcer of nose 
and cheek, 

Malignant ulceration of the tongue 
and loss of half that organ. 
Inflammation of ancle joint, • 
Anchylosis of hip joints and partial 
do. of knee joints, - 
Fistula in ano, - 
Fistula, enormous, - 
Polypus nasi, 

Tumour of lip, 

Tumour of neck, large, 

Tumour of scrotum, enormous, 

Tumour of arm. - 

Tumour of thigh, - 

Carcinomatous tumour on abdomen, 

Carcinoma of breast, - 

Fracture of radius,- 

Fracture of humerus, • 

Fracture of clavicle, 

Fracture of crista Ilii,- 
Fracture of thigh, - 
Dislocation of humerus under the 
clavicle, - 


7 Caries of metatarsus, - 

3 Loss of the palatal bones, 

•Loss of the symphysis maxillae 

1 inferior!*, 

1 Osteo sarcoma of maxilla superb 
1 Sudden death, 

I Suicide from eating opium.- 

1 Attempted suicide do , * 
t> Opium smoking, 

3Catarrhal ophthalmia, 

Chronic conjunctivitis, 

14 Granular lids, 

4 Granular lids with opacity,- 
Granular lids with pannus, 

o Leucoina, - 

2 Ulceration of cornea, 
jConic&l cornea, - 

1 Staphyloma, - 
'Hernia iridis, • 

1 Synechia, - 
'Closure of pupil, 

I Irregularity of pupil, 

4 Amaurosis,- 

'Cataract of both eve*, - 
1 Cataract of one eve, - 
“ Cataract incipient,- 

3 Lippitudo, .... 

Oj Pterygium, - 

1 'Trichiasis, - 

-Entropium, - 

liEctropium, 

Contraction of tarsi, 

Enormous fungus hu: mat odes 

of the eye ball. 

l’Loss of both eyes, 

rLosH of one eye, 

1 Loss of one from a wound, • 

•*» 


li 

li 

4 

i 

1| 


*r * 


1 

s 

I 


l 

I 

I 

3 

i 

i 

1 

4 

. * 

30 

of*;, 

51)0 
4 .Vi 

•>0‘j 

330 

o()‘J 

817 

40 

30 

10 

40 

3v» 

80 

6H 

15 

10 

30 

330 

348 

103 

183 

70 

•200 

1 

44 

73 

1 


Iiy W. Lock a 


10,140 

A.IIT. 


Rkpuut of thl Chink**; Hospital at Shanghai. 

From July 1$A 184B, to June 30//i, 1847. 

By William Lockhart, bsq., m. r. c. s. 

lx presenting a Report of the Chinese Hospital for the Inst year, it is 
satisfactory to be able testate,* that the expectations entertained of the 
favorable site of the new Hospital have been fully realised, as shown 

vol. xvn, no. vi. 26 
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by the large increase in the number of patients; from the list of c 
appended it will bo seen, that the number of individuals attended to 
lias been larger than at any former period since the establishment of 
the Hospital at this place ; this most probably results from the greater 
confidence of the natives in the means of relief, and also from bettor 
accomodation being afforded to the in-door as well as to out-door 
patients, the large hall of the new building being a convenient place 
for them to sit in while waiting to be attended to ; and much better 
adapted to the purpose, than the open yard in which they formerly 
assembled, and where they were much exposed to the weather. 

The mode in which the Hospital is managed is this, the building 
was erected and has been in part paid for, by donations received from 
England, from the members of the Foreign Community at, and from 
visitors resorting to this port. The property is vested in trustees chosen 
by the subscribers, and is rented temporarily to the resident agent of 
the Medical Missionary Society. At a general Meeting of the sub¬ 
scribers held in the hall of the Hospital in December 1846, it was 

judged desirable that all money subscribed for the Hospital should be 
paid to the treasurer of the Committee of the Hospital, he being au¬ 
thorised to pay to the medical officer such sums as are required for 
carrying on his work; hence a list of (he local subscribers does not 
appear in the money accounts now presented, but the sums received 
are mentioned as paid bv the treasurer, in the same way that grants 
are acknowledged from I he Medical Missionary Society at Hongkong. 
It is intended that a list of the local subscribers, together with the 
trust deed of the property, shall be printed in a short time ; this was 
promised at the beginning of the year, but it was eventually post¬ 
poned for a time, until some final arrangements had hern completed. 

No particular reference is made in this report to individual cases 
treated at the Hospital, but the general nature of the diseases prevalent 
here may be gathered from the subjoined list of cases; almost the 
whole of the accidents enumerated occurred at the European build- 
in<*s, and many of the Chinese servants of Europeans have been at¬ 
tended to; thus showing, that although the primary object of the 
Hospital is to draw the natives generally under instruction and relieve 
their bodily infirmities, still it is not without benefit to the subscribers 
themselves, by affording an asylum and means of cure for their sick 

domestics. 

The observations on the temperature of the cli nate are still kept 
up, and the results as shown in the following table, may be relied up¬ 
on as bein'; tolerably correct ;— 
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Range of the Thermometer under shade in the open air. 


Highest Lowest Average Average Highest Lowest 
by day. by day . by day . by night . by night, by night . 


1847, 


—July,. 

..98 deg. 

78 

deg. 

91 

deg 

79 

deg. 

83 deg. 

75 deg. 

August,. 

September,... 

.92 ... 

73 


80 


73 


80 ... 

68 

.90 ... 

70 


80 


71 


80 ... 

60 

October,. 

..80 ... 

52 


71 


60 


67 ... 

46 

November, ... 

.70 ... 

44 


69 


45 


54 ... 

28 

December,... 

.65 

31 


53 


36 


48 ... 

26 

—January,. 

.63 ... 

35 


47 


31 


42 ... 

24 

February,_ 

..63 ... 

32 


44 


31 


,41 ... 

2L 

March,. 

.77 ... 

58 


41 


41 


61 ... 

23 

April,. 

.86 ... 

65 


47 


51 


65 ... 

38 

May,. 

..83 ... 

62 


70 


58 


65 

46 

Junk,.. 

. 90 ... 

65 


76 


67 


77 ... 

62 


Two cases of Asiatic Cholera presented themselves ; in one case the 
patient recovered, but in the other he died ; the symptoms were similar 
to those noticed in persons afflicted with this fearful disease in Europe, 
namely the coldness and peculiar blueness of the extremities and face, 
cramps of the limbs, vomiting and rice water dejections, and general 
sinking of the powers of life. In the cases noticed here, the vomiting 
and purging were not very abundant, the pathognomic symptoms of the 
disease, being extreme exhaustion of power, coldness and blueness of 
the surface, with cramps of the limbs; indeed the purging existed to a 
very small extent in either case. From what is said by the natives, 
it is evident that they have occasional attacks of this fearful pestilence, 
which cause great mortality, and such a visitation is much dreaded ; 
for an epidemic of this nature would make severe ravages among the 
inhabitants of the narrow, densely crowded streets and lanes of a Chi¬ 
nese city. In England, efforts are made by committees of public 
health, to clear the streets, open avenues for the admission of fresh air* 
and to adopt such regulations as tend to increase the salubrity of the 
towns; but the state of the cities of China sets all such regulations at 
defiance, and it is surprising that being exposed to so severe a heat, 
as that which prevails during the months of summer, the inhabitants 
should be able to live in their small unventilated houses. To take 
away their fans would be a worse punishment for a time, than 
taking away their food ; without the fan they would be most misera¬ 
ble, and its constant use tends much to the comfort, and conse¬ 
quently to the health of the people. It is amusing to see how the 
Chinese employ the fan; not in a quick and hurried way, involving 
much exertion, as is the practice of Europeans usually when fanning 
themselves, but in a quiet uninterrupted manner, which, while it re. 
moves the hot air and answers the purpose of a refrigerator, does not 
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cause any fatigue. When the state of a Chinese city is examined, it 
*s not surprising that the people should suffer much from dyspepsia 
of various forms, but the matter for wonder is, that in a country, 
where in summer the thermometer ranges from 78° to 100°, and where 
the habits of the people both personal and domestic are so filthy, the 
inhabitants can exist at all without more disease than appears to pre¬ 
vail among them. If the same carelessness regarding public health 
joined with equally pernicious practices, were to exist in European 
towns, there can be little doubt that typhus fever and other fatal 
diseases would exist to a large extent. 

During the whole of the spring, small pox has been very prevalent 
among the Chinese, at both Shanghai and through the surrounding 
districts; almost every family has been afflicted, and many children 
have died of the disease. As is generally the case during an epidemic 
of small pox, there were many cases of chicken pox, which ran its 
usual mild course. The only case of small pox among the Europeans 
occurred in the family of the Medical officer of the Hospital, in the 
person of an unvaccinated child, but the disease was of a mild type 
and the child soon recovered. Several Europeans were affected with 
varioloid, and at Woosting there were two or three cases of small pox 
in unvaccinated European adults. All the supplies of vacciue lymph 
both from England and Canton have failed in producing the vaccine 
vesicles, and it has been impossible to carry on vaccination as it was 
desired, and thus to have shielded the natives from the infection of 
small pox. In former reports it has been mentioned, that the Chinese 
do frequently inoculate their children when three years old, but it 
would appear that this is not universally attended to, and though by 
inoculation, the virulence of the disease is in some degree mitigated, 
the great objections to this procedure ever present themselves, namely 
that use is made of a most dangerous agency, which may disfigure 
and even kill the child, and also that a direful disease is thus propagat¬ 
ed and maintained among densely populated and ill ventilated dwellings 
As was shown on a former occasion two years ago, the Chinese readi¬ 
ly appreciate and avail themselves of the benefits of vaccination, and 
during this year they were most anxious to have this means of safety 
afforded to their chil Iren, but after repeated and constant efforts, the 
vaccination has not succeeded in a single instance, and the people 
have consequently been much disappointed. 

(September;—since the above was written, some lymph sent from 
Canton has taken effect, and several persons have been vaccinated 
and endeavours are being made to keep up a regular supply.) 
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The religious services al the Hospital are maintained as usual, and 
thus the spiritual as well as the temporal wants of the people are 
attended to as much as possible, M iy these efforts be blessed of him 
who is our Master in heaven, and may this people find peace and joy 

in casting away their idols and all their superstitions and loving him 
only with all their heart and soul. 


List of Patients attended to at the Chinese Hospital, Shanghai, 

prom 1st July, 1846, to 30th June, 1847. 


Intermittent fever, . 

Tuftsis, .... 
Asthma, ..... 
Hemoptysis, 

Phthisis, .... 

Dsypepsia, ... 

Dysentery. 

Hematemesis, 

Jaundice, .... 

Ascites, 

Anasarca, .... 

Rheumatism, 

Rheumatic enlargement of joints, 
Opium smoking, 

Paralysis, 

Surditas, .... 

Asiatic Cholera,. 

Hernia of various kinds,. 
Hydrocele, .... 

Variola,. 

Abscess, .... 

Ulcers,. 

Ulceration of throat, . 

Enormous ulcers on various parts 
of the body, 

Abscess of digital theca, 
Elephantiasis, 

Leprosy, .... 

Psoriasis,. 

Psora,. 

Porrigo,. 

Lepra, .... 
Porrigo decal vena, . 

Polypus nasi. 

Polypus malignant,. 

Ganglion of wrist, 

Excrescences round anus, 

Fistula in ano, . 

Prolapsus ani .... 
Soft nodes on bones, . 

Carcinoma testis, 

Sarcoma testis, 

Secondary syphilis, 

Lupus faciei, 


473 


26 

33 


Osteo-sarcoma of superior and 


1,440 inferior maxilla'. 

487 Caries of inferior maxilla, 

247 Caries of tibia, 

115 Adipose tumour of thigh, 

2,024 Tumour of toe, large, . 

Enlarged glands of neck, 

Tumour of neck pressing on the 
trachea in a child, 

45|Severe burns, 

53 Severe contusions, . 

1,624 Contusion of abdomen, rupture of 
22 liver and death, 

40 Concussion of the brain, . 

10 Severe wounds, . 

119 Gun shot wounds, . 

2 Dislocation of wrist, . 

19G Dislocation of ancle, 

21 Fracture through base of skull, 

3 Fracture os frontis, 

189 Fracture neck of scapula, 

554 Fracture clavicle, 

6 Fracture tibia and fibula, 

Fracture thigh, . 

5 Fracture radius, 

6 Compound comminuted fracture 

7v| of patella, . 

107 Compound fracture of humerus, 
185 Division of malleolus interior and 
418 tendo achillis, . 

36 Catarrhal ophthalmia, . 

249 Chronic conjunctivitis, 

24 Granular lids, 

19 Granular lids with opacity, 
2x4ranular lids with pannus, 

6Leucoraa,. 

42; Staphyloma, ... 


35 

11 

4 

2 

5 
8 


Ulceration of cornea, 
Conical cornea, 
Irregularity of pupil, 
Closure of pupil, - 
Hernia iridis, . 
jSynechia, 

I'Cataract single, 


4 

4 
3 
1 
1 

6 

1 

8 

6 

1 

2 
10 

5 
1 

1 

3 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

383 

600 

628 

588 

414 

245 

78 

708 

17 

165 


14 

20 
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Cataract double, ... 18 

Cataract incipient, ... 73 

Amaurosis, .... 90 

Ptery u<n, .... 384 

Lipp'iud), .... 424 

Tricli as s, .... 232 

Entr. pium, .... 248 

Ectrnimiio, .... 155 

ContiMctiun of tarsi, . . 185 

Infiainmalion of hichrymol sac, 14 

Fistula of lachrymal sac, . 6 


Missionary Society. April, 

Loss of one eye, ... 57 

Loss of both eyes, . . 38 

Fungus heematodes of eye ball, i 

Fungus hcematodes in child, 1 

Fungus of eye lid, ... I 

Wound and destruction of eye by 

a shoemaker's needle, L 

Total 15,217 
W. Lockhart. 


Art. III. Journal of Occurrences; affairs at Shdnghdi; nautical 
observation; the schooner Paradox sunk , passengers drowned ; 
Dutch trade at Canton . 


From Shanghai our dates are to the 13th instant: the provincial 
officers deputed by the governor-general at Nanking, to confer with 
H. B. M. *s Consul, were to make their Entrance to the city that af¬ 
ternoon. 


The 11 Fury ” arrived at Shdnghdi on the afternoon of the 7th and 
was to leave for Hongkong on the morning of the 14th. In coming 
up to Wasting she met the Espiegle , captain Campbell, three days 
and a half from Nanking, with a dispatch from the governor-general, 
in reply to a communication which she carried up from Mr. Alcock. 
The vice-consul D. B. Robertson Esq., and H. S. Parkes Esq. acting 
intrepreter were on board. We learn that these gentlemen as well 
as captain Campbell, were highly delighted with their visit to the 
old Capital. Their reception by the governor-general in his own 
44 Ya-mun ” is said to have been in the most handsome style. 


At Shanghai all was quiet. The following was written under the 

above date, i. e. on the 13th instant. 

“The Chinese authorities here have had a “Lesson,” from which they may 
if they please, derive good in days to come. H. B. M. ’s consul is not 
the man for half and half measures. Indeed no alternative was left to him, 
but either to sit down and do nothing, and see foreigners beaten and butcher¬ 
ed, or to take strong measures. Who will say he has not acted wisely ? 

“Poor Hienling has “ paid too dear for the whistle.” It is said he was 
misled by one of his secretaries. On the 7th he delivered over his seals 
and vacated his office. 

“Mr. Samqua is Hienling’s successor; protem he takes the title of “Mi¬ 
litary Intendant of the Departments of Siichau, Sungkiang and Taitsang, and 

Superintendent of maratirne customs ” &c. In Chinese it stands thus : kin 

kid yun sz ’ hdn ha li hai kwan Su Sung T'ai ping pi tau wu SX ha 

•|-1 ft m 11 ft li $ $ is. & ft ft ft 

“Mr Bates, the acting U S. A. consul, received a long communication 
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from Mien ling, the old tautai, on the 2d of March, regarding 12 of the mur¬ 
derers of Mr. Lowrie who had been apprehended, and arguing against said 
criminals being brought to Shanghai for tivii and punishment, and against 
foreign officers going to the provincial city to witness their trial and pu¬ 
nishment there.” 

The following notices are quoted from the China Mail. 

Her Majesty’s Sloop Columbine , Amoy, %6th March , 1818. 

Sir—I have the honour to report to you for the information of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, that on running into Tong-sung harbour, on 
Sunday the 19th March, with the following bearings,—Dansborgb Island, Wc9t 
end, just open inside Wreck Island, and Old Thunder Head, West, hid tli-ee 
casts with five fathoms, tide half ebb, where the chart 1*43 gives seven fa¬ 
thoms low water. At the same time I observed tile bank between Thunder 
Head and Pagoda Island breaking, leading me to suppose there is less than 
three fathoms on it. 

Wednesday the 23d, on working up in-shore of the Mirope Shoals, between 
Lamtia and Notch Islands, observed a reef extending 8 or 10 cables N. W. 
from Lamtia, the sea breaking heavily. 

This Island is marked on the Charts as if it were boJd on all sides. I have 
no doubt that it exists and is most dangerous, for on enquiry I find one of the 
masters of clippers is aware of the fact.— I have the honour to be, sir, your 
most obedient humble servant. 

John C. Dalrymple Hay, Commander . 
To Captain John N. Campbell, Senior Officer in China. 

On Saturday last, as the small schooner Paradox , on her way from Canton 
■with passengers, was entering the harbour from the Cap-sing-moon passage, 
she was caught in a heavy squall, and having all sail set, was capsized, and 
went down stern foremost. Dr. and Mrs. Janies were in their cabin at 
the time, and sunk with her. Mr. Ash, nephew to Mr. Sword of Canton, three 
Chinamen, and a Chinese female servant, were also drowned. The remain¬ 
ing three passengers and the crew were picked up by the lorcha Canton and 
a boat belonging to the schooner Zephyr, which fortunately chanced to be 
close to the Paradox at the time. Efforts have since been made, hitherto unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to raise the schooner which is said to have contained property be, 
longing to one of the passengers, to a considerable amount. 

The three gentlemen who escaped have sent us for publication the follow¬ 
ing acknowledgment of the assistance to which they owe their lives :— 

We the undersigned return our most sincerejand heartfelt thanks to the mas¬ 
ter and crew of the Lorcha Canton , for the timely and energetic aid in rescu¬ 
ing us this day from the Schooner Paradox , during a period of most imminent 
peril and exposure. As an expression of our sense of gratitude and obligation, 
we can say in a word,—we feel we owe to them the preservation of our lives. 
We desire also to make our acknowledgments for the kind and assiduous care 
bestowed on our comfort and restoration when on board the Lorcha. 

T. M. J. Dehon, 

H. B. H EDGES, 

F. B. Meigs, 

Passengers per Paradox. 

Hongkong, Nth April, 1848. 

The following further particulars have been communicated by a friend of 
Dr. and Mrs. James :— 

My dear Sir,—I am enabled to communicate the following melancholy par¬ 
ticulars regarding Dr. and Mrs. James, and Mr. William S. Ash, three of the 
passengers who perished in the schooner Paradox , on the 13th instant. They 
had in company with others, embarked at Canton on the evening of the 13th 
or Hongkong, and after passing through the Cap-sing-moon into the harbour, 
and in sight of Hongkong, a sudden gust of wind struck the schooner, and she 
ivcii! over immediately oil her side. In a lew seconds she commenced sinking 
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by the quantity of water taken in the companion way, and went down stern 
first, leaving only the tip of her masts above water. Dr. James had just left, 
the deck and was at the time with Mrs. James in the cabin. Nothing was 
afterwards seen of them. Mr. Ash was on deck when the schooner upset, and 
was recovered from the water by one of the other passengers, but who, being 
unable to support him longer, was obliged to let him go, and it is supposed he 
went down holding on to the bow of the small boat attached to the stern of the 
schooner. Three Chinese servants in the cabin and one Chinese woman on 
deck, were also lost. The other passengers, and all the crew were mercifully 
preserved by clinging to the top of the masts, that were still a few feet above 
water, and were soon rescued by a loroha belonging to Messrs Dent & Co , 
which was near by at the time of the disaster. 

The Paradox has often been employed by gentlemen and ladies as a passage 
boat to and from Canton, and was chosen by this party in preference to 
other available conveyances, on account of its supposed greater safety. 

Dr. Sexton James was the son of J. E. James, Esq., of Philadelphia, United 
States of America. He pursued his classical studies at Brown University, 
afterwards spent some time at Newton, and studied Medicine at his native 
city. Mrs. James was the daughter of J. Safford, Esq. of Salem, Mass. Dr. 
James and his Lady were appointed Missionaries by the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and were to be located at Shanghai. They sailed from Philadel¬ 
phia in November last, with Capt. Lockwood, in the Ship Valparaiso , and 
landed at Hongkong on the 25th of March. After five or six days they went 
in the same ship to Whampoa, and then spent a week or ten day9 at Canton. 
They were on their return to Hongkong with the expectation of soon proceed¬ 
ing to Shanghai, when their career was thus unexpectedly ended, before they 
had been three weeks in China. They have left parents and brothers and 
sisters, and a numerous circle of friends, to mourn their early death. Efforts 
to procure the bodies have hitherto been unsuccessful.—Very truly, dec. W. 

April 19th, 1848. 


The following is taken fro 


«I 


the Friend 


of China, March 8th, 1848. 


Extract of the Register , kept at the Netherlands Consulate at Canton , regard - 
ing the trade under Dutch Colors , at Canton and Macao . 


Years. 

Tonnage Lasts. 

No. Vessels. 

Value Imports. 

Value Exports. 

1825 

1652 

7 

$ 1,140,050 

$ 

1,001,7)0 

1826 

1289 

5 

„ 662,000 

ft 

601,900 

1827 

1572 

5 

„ 720,540 

ft 

945,000 

1828 

1792 

7 

„ 641,928 

If 

200,0(H) 

1829 

1396 

7 

„ 477,075 

9f 

534,000 

1830 

720 

6 

„ 242,500 

M 

310,000 

1831 

1652 

9 

„ 318,800 

ff 

251,16S 

1832 

2083 

13 

„ 457,128 

ft 

656,645 

1S33 

2677 

7 

„ 224,000 

ff 

113,000 

1834 

400 

2 

„ 105,500 

t • 

70,000 

1835 

600 

3 

„ 145,705 

ff 

79,500 

1836 

4208 

22 

„ 623,530 

ff 

620,480 

1837 

2634 

14 

„ 708,495 

ft 

449,500 

1838 

669 

5 

„ 165,500 

It 

202,000 

1839 

613 

3 

„ 240,000 

ft 

175,000 

1840 

353 

3 

„ 125,000 

M 

100,000 

1841 

670 

4 

„ 37,000 

tt 

32.000 

1842 

— 

— 

„ No statement 

in the Registers 

1843 

933 

5 

„ 158,600 

ft 

90.000 

1844 

3341 

15 

„ 1,160,744,76 

1,025.744.79 

1845 

3025 

20 

„ 978,714 

tt 

101.112.61 

1486 

2483 

16 

„ 933,800 

„ 1,002.136.75 

1847 

3497 

20 

„ 1,270,400,89 

• * 

740,171 


Compiled from the Registers and Manifests received at the Consulate Can¬ 


ton, in China, February. 184*. 

M. J. Sens Van Basll, Tht Nctherl: Consul . 
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Art. I. An inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word 
God in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. By W. H. Medhurst. 

The Taouist opinion of the Five Tes corresponds in a great mea¬ 
sure with that of the Confucian school. 

In the f0[ ^ ^ ^ Kwang pd wall che, sect. 5, we have the 
names of the Five Tes as above given, and their residences describ¬ 
ed, while they are said 1o preside over the five elements. In the 12th 
section, they say that the Five Tes appeared to Shun, and predicted 
the time of his ascent to Heaven: after which they came and escort¬ 
ed him in open day to the skies. In a subsequent section, the Five 
Tes are represented as ascending their chariots, followed by a host 
of officers, who with themselves were subject to the authority of a 
certain To. Great Te, who was again inferior to Laou- 

keun, the founder of the Taou sect. In the same sentence, affairs 
are said to be all under the cognizance of Shang-te, who dwells in 
the J§| Te 

speaking of the human body, the navel is described as the pivot of 
the five viscera, in the midst of which the five Tes preside. In the 
same work the different Tes are spoken of separately, and various 
acts and attributes are ascribed to them. In the 26th sect, the anci¬ 
ent emperor ^ Yen-te is said to be the present ^ Pih Te 
of the northern region, and superintendent of all the Kwei Shins 
throughout the world. In the 38th sect, the ^ tsih Te, Red 

VOL. xvn. no. v. 2? 


t’hing, court of the Supreme. In the 25th section, 
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Te, belonging to the southern quarter, is said to have had a daughter, 
who studied the principles of Taou, that she might become a fairy. 
Her dwelling was on the top of a mulberry tree, where she made 
herself a nest, sometimes appearing as a white sparrow, and some* 
times as a young female. The Red Te wished her to come down, 
but in vain. He then drove her out of her nest by meaus of fire, when 
she flew up to heaven, and became a if te nyu, goddess. Prom 
which we perceive that the Taouists considered the BveTes, not only 
as actual beings, but as having children, which, however, they could 
not control; as was the case also with the fabled gods of Grecian 
mythology. 

The Taouists not only believed in the Five Tea, spoken of by the 
Confucian sect, but in a variety of Tes, great and small, who most 
all be considered in the light of gods, according to their creed. First 
they had their ^ ^ ^ Yah hwang Shang-te, perfect imperial 

Shang-te, whom they considered as Supreme in heaven and earth; 
his title runs thus; “ the perfectly imperial great celestial Te, who at 
the extreme beginning opened out heaven and who has ever since 
regulated the various kulpas, fa jf f. han chin, possessing divinity, 

t’he taou, and embodying reason, the most honourable in the 

k* 


glorious heavens,” (see the 



San keaou tseuen shoo.) 


This $ Yflh-te is said in the ^ Jb ^ $§ f| T’hae-shang 

kan yin peen, to hove issued his orders to ^ Heuen te, to tsjee 
command of the T’heen Shin, celestial spirits, and ft 

Th’een tseang, celestial generals, and to go round and inspect all in 
heaven above and earth below, examining into the merits and de¬ 
merits of men and jjjfjl shin, spirits, and sending up a monthly report. 
When the jjj||] shin, spirits, performed meritorious actions, he was to 
report, but when the spirits transgressed he was to degrade them into 
kwei, evil genii; while the evil genii on transgressing were to be 
cut asunder and annihilated. 

In the It W Mu sfe K wangpb wflh che, the Taouists say, that in 
each quarter of the celestial region, east, west, north, and south, there 
are eight ft t’heens, or divinities, making 32 in all, each of whom 
has the word ft iftf t’heen te, celestial Te attached to his name. 
In the 2nd section, we have a description of the flower of immor¬ 
tality, one taste of which confers on a person ^ chin, divinity, 
equally with ^ Yuh te. It is also said, that in the star where 
Yuh-te resides, there is a purple-coloured pearly galiery, inhabited- 
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by three canonized immortal beings, in which gallery is 

te seih, the table of the gods. In the 12th section, Laou-keun, the 

founder of the Taou sect, is introduced as saying, that yQ ^ 

Yuen che t’heen tsun, the first original honoured one of heaven, 

obseiving Laou-keun's merit, conferred on him the title of ^ 

T’hae shang, the great Supreme, and appointed him to be the celes¬ 
tial Te of the pearly altar. A little further on, he speaks of having 

been constituted a Te, under the name of ^ ^ Laou te kenn. 
He is also called in the same chapter ^ h t’hae shang 

t’heen te, the great supreme celestial Te. Further on, the great Tea 
are spoken of as in some respects synonymous with the f||j seen, im¬ 
mortals. In the Nth section, the ^ shins of various hills are repre¬ 
sented under the most uncouth forms, and are also called the Tea 
of the said hills; shewing that the word Te is used by the Taouists 
for the genii of hills and rivers. A little further on, we read of the 
lawn of Te, on a certain hill, with a fairy-like it Shin to guard it; 
while the capital of Te is also said to have a Shin to guard it. In- 
the 5th section, under the head of geography, the writer gives a fan¬ 
ciful description of the Himalaya mountains, the ascent of which will 
insure immortality. Above this region is the 7C shang t'heen, 

high heaven, which is called, the residence of Ta Te, the 

Great Te. The writer then goes on to describe a tree, which, plant* 
ed on earth, mounts up to heaven, and affords a medium of com¬ 
munication, by means of which the ^ chuug te, multitude of 
Tea, ascend and descend. A similar expression occurs in the Odes 
of Soo, sect. 26, who says, that an emperor at his death mounted 
the fleecy clouds, and soared away with the host of Tes, upon pran¬ 
cing dragons. In the 20th section, various famous men of antiquity 
are alluded to as the officers of different Tes, in the world of spirits : 
one is said to be the ^ kwei te, the Te presiding over evil 
spirits in the northern region, and another over the evil spirits in the 
middle region. Thus we see, that according to the Taou system, a 
number of spiritual beings are called Tes, from the Yfih hwang 
Shang-te, and Laou-keun, down to the multitude of Tes who run up 
and down heaven’s ladder, and the tribe of Tea who are in some 
respects synonymous with the jjlj seen, immortals, and who, in the 
Chinese estimation, hold no office at all. Thus the word is employ¬ 
ed without reference to authority, and is not a name of office, but 
one descriptive of the state and condition of a class of beings. 

With regard to the views entertained by the Buddhist sect, we 
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have distinct evidence of their using Te in the sense of a divine 
spiritual being. 

In the Fa paou p’heaou mtih, section 16 page 32, 

Buddha, under the name of Shlh-kea-mun-i, is called ^ Te 

shth, the God ShTh, who does not deign to stoop before the honoured 
of heaven. 

In the g IE Ching taou ke, the same phrase, Te Shlh, 

occurs very frequently, with reference to Buddha. 

In the Imperial Essays, section 19, page 11, we have the copy of 
an inscription attached by Keen-lung to a Buddhist temple, in which 
he speaks of ^ ^ Te Shlh, the God Shlh dwelling in the middle 
heavens; shewing that the application of the word Te to Buddha is 
sanctioned by Imperial authority. 

In the ^ (fa i Kwang po w&h che, section 1, we have a 
description of the heaven of Buddha, in which after depicting the 
celestial city, which is said to be built of gold, and garnished with 
pearls, the writer proceeds to describe the residence of the houris, 
whose number amounts to millions, and who are all the wives of 

Te Shlh. 




In the 37th section, the same person is called 

^jff ^ T’heen te shlh, the celestial Te Shlh. It appears that, 
according to the Buddhist system, Sakya was the family name of 
Buddha, who after his death, is supposed to have been deified. The 
word Te, prefixed to his name, most probably refers to his absorp¬ 
tion into the Deity ; as neither before his death, nor after it, do we 
ever read of his having been invested with any authority, either in 
heaven or on earth.* It is to his divinity, therefore, and not to his 
supremacy alone, that the word Te refers, shewing that the term is 
be to understood as indicative of condition as much as authority. 

One of the most celebrated deified persons among the Chinese, 
and one who is honoured by allthesects, is ^ Kwan-te, called 
also ^ Woo-te, the god of war. He was a hero, who flourish¬ 
ed in the time of the three kingdoms, (A. D. 260) and was celebra¬ 
ted both for his great bravery and his tried fidelity. His righteousness 
and benevolence were said to have equalled Heaven, and to have 
assimilated him to the Divinity ; and being supposed to have come 
to the succour of the reigning family at different periods, be has been 
elevated to the rank of a god, and worshipped accordingly. In a 

* Ward, in bis mythology of the Hindoos, says, that when a man by religi¬ 
ous merit attains to the rank of a superior deity, he is not regarded as the 
Governor of the world. Buddha is considered as such a deity, and therefore 
bis elevation is to be looked on as a deification, without any reference to rule. 
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popular work, treating of this hero, in 8 volumes, we have an account 
of his life and death, as well as of his subsequent apotheosis, which 
is said to have taken place in the Ming dynasty, when ^ 
tse che ch’hing te, he was sacrificed to, and first called a Te. In the 
present dynasty,»he was designated a ^ ^ Ta te, great God, and 
his tablet ordered to be set up in every temple, throughout the empire : 
in consequence of which we find the shrine of Kwan-te, almost always 
erected in temples dedicated to the honour of Buddha, though he had 
no connection with that sect of religion. 

We subjoin a list of the different beings, who are worshipped as 
Tes by the various sects in China. 

I. By the sect of the Confucians. 

who is spoken of, and honoured as the Supreme; this 
word is used in all the ancient classics repeatedly in the sense of 
God, as to what he is and does, in the productiou, government, and 
guidance of all things; while the highest act of worship is addressed 
to him. This being is variously called ^ t’heen, Heaven, in the 
sense of Providence, and Shang-te, with reference to his su¬ 
premacy over all; also ^ ^ Haou t,h ® en Shang-te, the 


premacy over all; also ^ Haou t’heen Shan 

Shang-te of the glorious heavens, and ^ ^ Hwai 

Shang-te, the Shang-te of Imperial Heaven. 

Woo te, the five Tes, who are the ^ ^ Tsan, 

Green Te, called, fj| ^ fijjl Ling-wei-gang; the^ ^ r 
Red Tc, called jfe ^ ^ Tseih-p’heaou-noo; thej|f ^ 


te, Yellow Te, called ^ Shay-keu-new; the £) P ‘ h te * 

White Te, called ^ |g PTh-chaou-keu, and the M Hth te, 

Black Te, called p-]- Heih-kwang-ke. 

^ ^ Wan te, or ^ ^ ^ Wan chan g te keun > the g od 

of letters, who is supposed to have gone through 17 transmigrations, 
as a high mandarin ; he is generally worshipped by the literati and 
his image is set up in the temples adjoining those dedicated to Con¬ 
fucius. 

jj£ ijg 1 Woo-te, or || ijjj* Kwan-te, the god of war, already al- 
hided to. 


2. By the sect of Taou. 

=j= ^ ^ Yuh hwang Shang-te, the Perfect Imperial Shang- 

te, the most honourable in Heaven. (Morrison.) The king of Hea¬ 
ven, (De Guignes.) Also called the ^7 Yuh hwang ta 

te, Perfect Imperial great Te 
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Bjt k f San yuen ta te, the three-fold original Great Te. 
= ^ ‘itjj* San keu ta te, the Great Te who n the three-fold 

hinge of nature. 

Bf At Snn kwan ta te, the triple ruler, the Great Te. 

7lX -ttfi Yuen t’heen Shang-te, the originally celestial 
Shang-te. 

fllll "k. L,, y t9 °° ta te » S 0< * °f thunder. 

^ Heuen t’heen Shang-te, the Shang-te of the som¬ 
bre heavens; also called ^ ^ ^ ^ Heuen t’heen ta te, the 
great Te of the sombre heavens ; who is the same with ^ PIb 
te, the god of the north. 

]§£ 10 ff? 7^ Tung hwa te keun, god of the eastern mountain. 

pj ^ 03 Sze t’heen e baou shing te, the Te of the 

managing heavens, who reflects the brightness of the sages: or god 
of the southern mountain. 

^ ^ HIS t ^® en 8 ^ un te, the Te of the 

golden heavens, who complies with the sages: the god of the west¬ 
ern mountain. 

^ ^ ||| /j^» Gnan t’heen heuen shing te, the Te of the 

peaceful heavens, who controuls the sages; the god of the northern 
mountain. 




1 7Ti t 

middle heavens 
mountain. 


if 

, who 


Chung t’heen tsung shing te, the Te of the 
honours the sages; the god of the middle 


T’hae ning ta te, the great Te of perfect tran¬ 
quillity. 

^ ^ ^ T’hae yang ta te, the great Te of the larger 
luminary, (the sun.) 

^ ^ Tsze wei ta te, the great Te of the arctic regions. 

■j^ ^ ^ IleS t'heen ta te, the great Te who aids the 

heavens, a designation of ^ Kwan-te, the god of war. 

3. The Buddhists, as we have already seen, call Shih'kea a Te; 
and that they do not thus denominate him merely in respect to his 
rule, is evident from what has been already advanced, and from the 
form under which he is represented in the temples; not as a So¬ 
vereign exalted on a throne, but as a devotee seated on a water lily, 
in a sea of milk, with no insignia of royalty about him, while a halo 
is figured about his head indicative of his divinity. * 

* la a Buddhist classic, called the jjflK Kaou wang chin king, 
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Prom the Above, it is evident, that the word ] Te, is used by 
all the sects of religion in China, not so much in the sense of rule 
and authority, though such an idea is attached to the term, as in the 
sense of divinity, and superhuman existence: thus shewing that ] 
Te is employed generically for God, and ia applied to the highest, as 
well as a multitude of inferior divinities, worshipped by the Chinese. 
The sense in which it is to be taken, may be gathered from the title 
of the well-known native work on the three religions of China, which 
runs as follows; “the origin and spring of the three religions, in¬ 
cluding the 4|[? shing, holy ones, J te, gods, ffih, Buddhas, 
and |||) shwae, leaders; with a complete view of all the shiu, 
spirits, that are known ” 

We come now to the consideration of the objections that have 
been urged against Te, as generic for God. 

The first objection is that Te meaus, not God, but ruler. In proof 
of this, reference has been made to the Shw5-w&n, an old 

dictionary, which says, that Te means “ to judge) or a judge,” in 
the sense of discriminating accurately and judging justly: and that 
it is “ the designation of one who rules over the empire,” of course 
applied to the emperor because he is supposed to judge just judg¬ 
ment. The Shwo-w&n is, however, known to be a very concise dic¬ 
tionary, giving only one or two definitions of all the words occurring 
in it. Another vocabulary, called the ^ ^ Lfih-shoo-koo, says 
that “ Te is the honourable designation of a sovereign ruler, hence 
Heaven, or the Divinity, is called Shang-te, the five elements are 
called the five Tes, and the Son of Heaven is called Te.” It would 
appear from this that Te means a sovereign ruler, and as such is ap¬ 
plied to the Supreme, as well as inferior divinities, and likewise to 
the chief sovereign among men; but it does not follow, because a 

we have an enumeration of various deities, beginning with the ^Jjj Fuhs or 
Buddhas, then passing on to the various H0 Kwan yins, after that noti- 

g A . 14 J 

cing the S ngfc Poo gahs, and closing with the 1 Tes, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a list: $ $ * fir Le po le po Te* 1 

Kew ko kew ko Te, 

lo Te, **£ 1 Pe le ne Te ; 1 Mo o kea Te, and 

| Chin ling keen Te; all theae, with the exception of the last, 

are foreign names transferred into the Chinese, and refer doubtless to the 
various gods worshipped by the Buddhists, in addition to the Buddhas, Kwan 
Yins, and Poo-sahs, (who go under the general name of Tes ) Throughout 
this Classic the gods are not called Shins at all. 



tgrs i|« w s r # • » - r # I 

IiL 1 To lo ne Te, Jg f$f |g ] Ne ko 
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woril is originally indicative of a single attribute of the Divine Be¬ 
ing, and on that account is applied to him as well as others, who 
possess that attribute in some degree, that therefore it cannot he 
used generically for God ; for we know that El, in Hebrew, signifies 
originally a strong one, a mighty hero, a champion, and yet it has 
become an apellative for God in the Scriptures.* This very term 
also is supposed by Gesenius to be a primitive word, presenting the 
idea of strength and power, from which is derived Alnh (Hebrew), 
to invoke God, and Alah (Arab.) to worship God, and ultimately 
Elohim in the one language, and Allah in the other, the principal 
generic names for God in those languages Even our own word 
God, in English, is by Dr. Henderson, in his edition of Buck’s Theo¬ 
logical Dictionary, said to be derived from the Icelandic Godi, which 
signifies the Supreme Magistrate and is thus strikingly characteristic 
of Jehovah, as the moral Governor of the universe. 

We have already quoted the Chinese Imperial Dictionary, (the 
best authority for the signification of words that we are acquainted 
with) which makes Te to be one of the names of Heaven, or the 
Divinity, and says that it is applied to hnman rulers, only as they 
may be supposed to imitate Heaven in virtue. Shang-te, he also 
tells us is Heaven, or the Divinity; and the five Tes are the names of 
five spiritual beings sometimes called Shang-tes, who have charge 
over the elements. It would appear from Kang-he, therefore, that 
Te or Shang-te is used generically for God, in the Chinese language. 

Another objection against Te is, that it simply marks the relation 
between the ruler and the ruled, without giving us the slightest in¬ 
timation to what class of beings, whether visible or invisible, human 
or divine the said ruler may belong. To this we may reply, that we 
have already adduced instances of the employment of the word Te, 
in which there can be no mistake about its referring to an invisible 
and divine being or beings. The word itself is explained by the chief 

* Some have differed about its application, particularly in Is. 9: 5. where 
Gesenius has rendered El Gibbor ? the mighty hero, which phrase most inter¬ 
preters have translated “the mighty God.” As this is one of the passages 
brought forward in proof of our Lord’s Divinity, much importance is attached 
to it ; and the maintainers of the orthodox creed would be very sorry to see it 
deprived of its force. But on the theory that the original meaning of a word 
must be always retained, and that the secondary signification may only be re¬ 
ferred to when the exigency of the case requires it, no doubt we should have 
to surrender this text into the hands of the Unitarians ; and even that other 
passage, Isa. 7 : 14. would have to be given up likewise, had not an inspired 
writer explained it to mean, 41 Immanuel, God with us.” We infer therefore 
that no rule can be laid down for the interpretation of terms, which aro used 
in various senses, by ascertaining which is the primary meaning. We must 
ascertain what standard writers mean by its use, and translate accordingly. 
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Lexicographer to mean Heaven and to he one of the names of Hea¬ 
ven, while only those are said by him to be rightly called Tes, whose 
virtue corresponds to that of Heaven. In all which we have no 
reference to the relation existing between the ruler and the ruled. 
The same author says, thatTe is one who judges justly, and because 
Heaven, or the Divinity, judges impartially and universally, therefore 
that being is called Te; while human rulers on account of their 
imitating Heaven in this respect, are called Tes; here the reference 
is to moral qualities, and not to power or authority. 

That Te conveys the idea of relationship in a certain sense, is no 
argument against its being used genericaliy for God; for Horsley 
thinks, that “ the word Elohim is expressive of relation : not, however, 
of a relationship between equals, but of a relationship between a su¬ 
perior and inferiors. The superior is evidently the most absolute, 
the dependence on the side of the other party, the most complete and 
entire.” The quotations from the Chinese classics, above made abun¬ 
dantly shew that such a relationship exists between Te or Shang-to, 
and those who adore him. The moulding and framing of things, ns the 
potter does the clay, together with the producing and completing of 
the myriad of things, which are ascribed to Te, refer to the relation¬ 
ship that subsists between the former and the formed, and not be¬ 
tween the ruler and the ruled. All things getting their forms complet¬ 
ed from Te, as men get their forms completed from their parents; 
and all men coming originally from Heaven, as children do from 
their parents, refer to the relationship that exists between the progen¬ 
itor and the offspring, more than to that which obtains betweeu a 
king and his subjects. The being the first of all existences, is not 
the characteristic of one who is simply a ruler. The causing things 
to issue forth in spring, or the making of the energies of nature to 
bud and move, is rather the work of a God, than of a governor. But 
especially the conferring of a virtuous nature on mankind, resulting 
in sincere and reverential thoughts, is not the work of any ruler, but 
one, who in performing such acts, displays more the attributes of a 
divine than of a human benefactor. When Te is said to lend and 
influence men's minds, in every 8*01100 and passion of their dnily 
avocations, there is certainly a distinct reference to an invisible su¬ 
perintendent of human affairs, because these are results which no 
visible agent could produce. So, when Te in said to know all things, 
to perceive our reverence in worship, or detect the smallest degree 
of insincerity : when he confronts the heart, looks on men's feelings, 
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and sees them more clearly than in the brightest mirror; the refer¬ 
ence is most assuredly to a spiritual and omniscient being ; while 
tl«e spirits of the just being represented as ascending and descending 
in the presence of Te, proves that in these passages the writers had 
no reference to any ruler of the present world, but to him who decides 
the destinies of the world to come. It is true, the Chinese in the 
above connections make use of a term which means also a ruler, but 
they employ it in a different sense from that in which the word is 
generally understood, and shew that they intend by it a higher rela¬ 
tionship than that which exists between rulers and their subjects 
generally. 

Again, other spiritual and imaginary divine beings are spoken of 
as Tes, besides the Supreme, in the estimation of the Chinese ; in 
whose case the word is not indicative of the relationship existing be¬ 
tween the rulers and the ruled. Thus the deceased hero J||| 
Kwan-yu, is called a Te ; but he is not said to rule over any thing, 
nor is any portion of mankind supposed to be subject to his sway ; it 
was merely on account of his fidelity and righteousness that he was 
deified; and tint no authority was thereby conferred upon him is 
evident, from his being considered as inferior to a living emperor, 
and being only worshipped by subordinate officers. The god Sakya 
is not looked upon as the governor of the world, though called Te 
shih ; and the hosts and multitudes of Tes, spoken of by the Taouists, 
who go up and down heaven s ladder, are only a species of immortals, 
like jj|] Seen, who are not invested with any authority at all, but 
roam about at ease, without either charge or responsibility. In all 
the above instances, the use of the word Te does not refer to the 
relationship existing between the ruler and the ruled, and it is evident¬ 
ly employed to denote a class of divine, and spiritual beings, honour¬ 
ed with the worship of their votaries. 

It lias been said, that one instance cannot be found where the word 
Ruler does not make sense, ns the translation of Te: but if the pas¬ 
sages we have quoted be carefully examined, it will appear that the 
word ruler would not adequately express the meaning of Te, in tho 
cases referred to. It is not sufficient to sav, that those who have 
translated these and similar passages, have used Supreme or Divine 
Ruler for To; because the very circumstance of their adding the 
word Supreme or Divine, shows that they did not consider the single 
word Ruler sufficient to express the sense of the Chinese author. 
We luve already quoted instances fiorn Morrison’s Dictionary, iit 
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which he renders Te “the Majesty of Heaven,’' Part 1. vol 1. page 
236; 44 Divine Ruler.” page 329; 44 the Supreme Sovereign,” page 
495 ; Supreme Ruler,” page 571 ; 44 Heaven’s Sovereign,” page 505 ; 
41 the Most High, Ruler,” pages 523, 866; and 44 the Most High,” 
page 675. In the same page he says, that Te or Shang-te is ex¬ 
pressive of the most high God; and in page 863, he renders Te di¬ 
rectly by 44 God.” It is evident then, that Morrison did not think 
that Ruler would make sense in every instance, and that something 
more was necessary to express the full idea of the Chinese writer in 
certain passages. It is allowed, that when one meaning of a word 
will not make sense, we must do the writer the justice to suppose that 
he meant to convey some other idea by it, rather than set him down 
for a fool. We contend that the word Ruler alone will not adequate¬ 
ly express the meaning of the authors in the passages cited ; but that 
some other term is necessary in order to express the full sense; we 
find that according to Kang-he, the word Te is one of the names of 
Heaven, or the Divinity, and that it was applied (though improperly) 
to certain human rulers, who were supposed to imitate Heaven in 
virtue; when therefore we meet with cases in which the exigencies 
of the passages require us to translate it by a term expressive of Di¬ 
vinity, we are not doing violence to the language, so to translate it. 
We also see, that when the word Te is used with reference to a class 
of invisible and divine beings, it does not undergo any change of 
meaning, but is U9ed in its natural sense, when translated God. 

But it seems, that it cannot be denied that the word Te is used 
for beings called gods; only the force of the argument drawn from 
such use is sought to be weakened by saying, that the word Mclech 
is used with reference to Jehovah in the Hebrew Scriptures; and as 
we should not translate Mclech by God in the Holy writings, so we 
should not tradslate Te by God in the Chinese classics. To this we 
reply, that the word Mclech is never used in the sense of God in 
Scripture, as Te undoubtedly is in Chinese. The Chinese ascribe 
to Te the acts and attributes of God, and speak of Te as forming and 
shaping all things, as well as conferring a virtuous nature on man¬ 
kind. But the Hebrew Scriptures never speak of Mclech as the 
former of all things, nor as having made man upright. Kang-he says, 
that Te is one of the names of Heaven and that Shang-te is Heaven, 
which was the term by which they were in the habit of expressing 
the Divinity : but the Hebrews never said, that Melech was one of the 
names of God, nor that it meant God. The Hebrews were under a 
theocracy, and thus God was frequently called the king of Israel, 
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and the Vina; <>f Jacob ; David also calls Jehovah, his King and his 
God, and Christ is the King of kings, and Lord of lords; but it is 
evident, that the word King is employed, in all these instances, only 
with reference to God, and not in the sense of God. There is not 
an instance in the Hebrew Scriptures, of the word Melech being used 
in the same way that Te is used to mean God in the Chinese classics. 
Again, when the word Melech is employed with reference to God in 
the Scriptures, it is always coupled with some other word, which 
defines its application : while on the other hand, Te is used in the 
Chinese classics, in the sense of God, without any other term in con¬ 
nection to define its import, and to shew that the other term means 
the being which this only refers to. The cases in which the word 
king occurs in Scripture with reference to God, accompanied with 
another term which does mean God, are the following : 1 Sam. 12 : 

12. Psalm 5:2. 10 : 16. 44 : 5. 29: 10. 98: 6. 44 : 4. and 145 : 
1. Isa. 33 : 22. 43: 15. Jer. 46: 18. 48: (5. 51:57. In all of 
which instances it would be improper to translate the word King by 
God, because there is another word in the sentence meaning God, 
and stating definitely to whom the word Melech refers : shewing that 
the term was uot used in the sense of God, but in its proper meaning 
of king. In tin Chinese classics, on the contrary, all things are said 
to get their forms completed from Te:Teisthe first of all : and 
sincere thoughts in man are ascribed to the virtuous nature bestowed 
by Te, with many others: in all which instances, Te is used alone, 
as meaning the being who does those things, in which way MeUck is 
never used in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

It appears then, that Te is used for Heaven, or the Divinity, for 
Shang-te or the most High God as far as the Chinese knew him ; for 
the five Tes, called also Shang-tes, who presided over the elements, 
for Kwan-yu, the god of war, and for a variety of gods who are wor¬ 
shipped by the Taouist and Buddhist sects ; so that we might justly 
consider it as generic for God in Chinese : but it is objected, that in 
all the above cases, the invisible being to whom the title of Te iH 
given, is a ruler among the class of beings to whom he belongs, and 
therefore the word should be rendered ruler and not god. As well 
misht one argue, that El when applied in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
the Divine Being, to the idols of the Gentiles, and to earthly monarchs, 
only means that the beings referred to are mighty ones, or heroes; 
and that therefore, in all the 250 instances in which El is used in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, it should be rendered hero, and not God; which 
would deprive us of one of the most notable appe-llatives for God in 
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Scripture, and weaken the force of many arguments brought in de¬ 
fence of the Divinity of Christ. All translators have, however, trans¬ 
lated El by God in all those instances where it is evidently used for 
God, and only rendered it by words indicative of might and power, 
where they thought it necessary; while an inspired penman has as¬ 
sured us, that Immanuel means, God with us. 

Another objection to Te, is, that it has been used from the highest 
antiquity, and still is, the title given to the ruler of China. We have 
before shewn, however, from the Imperial Dictionary, and from the 
preface to the Shoo-king, that only live individuals, during all the 
classic age, were called Tes, on account of their supposed imitation 
of Heaven in virtue, and it was not until the sages were dead, and 
the books were burned, that Tsin-che-hwang (B. C. 203) arrogated 
to himself the title of fj§ Hwang-te, of which class, he consider- 



t 


Che- 


ed himself the first, and therefore styled himself 
hwang-te, the first Hwang-te. This title of Hwang-te, however, 
when applied to the Emperor, in the state ritual, is always put lower 
down than the word Te alone, which is applied in that document 
solely to the Supreme in the estimation of the Chinese. It might be 
thought by some, that Hwang-te is a higher title than Te, because it 
means "Great Ruler," while they think, that Te simply means 
" Rulerbut to this we reply, that the Chinese is a language of 
phrases, and that when a phrase is once established by custom to 
signify any particular idea, it always stands for that idea, without 
reference to the words which may be employed to compose it; thus 
Hwang-te always means Emperor, while Te alone is frequently em« 
ployed in the sense of God. We may remark further, that the addition 
of a character to constitute a phrase in Chinese though separately 
signifying something more elevated or refined, does not always add 
intensity to the combined phrase. Thus ^ tsing, means fine, pure, 
essential, and jpj! Shin, as we hope to shew in the sequel, signifies 
spirit; when combined therefore, they would seem to mean pure 
essential spirit, whereas it is well known that the words in combina¬ 
tion mean nothing more than the animal spirits. If, however, Shin 
meant God, then the two characters combined, ought to mean the 
pure essential Divinity. We have before observed, that the five empe¬ 
rors of antiquity were denominated Tes, on account of their virtues; 
that the tyrant of Tsin assumed the designation of Hwang-te, which 
was continued by the Han dynasty. At that period, however, the 
practice of assigning to deceased emperors, the Meaou-haou, or an- 
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cestonal designation, commenced; from which time, departed inon- 
arch3 were regularly honoured with this title, when enshrined and 
worshipped in the ancestorial temple; and historians speaking of the 
kings who reigned from that dynasty downwards have called them, 
after their decease, Tea. But previous to the decease of an emperor, 
he is not spoken of in state papers as a Te ; we have looked through 
several volumes of Pek ing gazettes, and find the terms generally 
applied to the Emperor, to be Hwang-shang, :§=! Shing- 

choo, or Shang, hut we have not met with the word Te alone, with 
reference to a living emperor in documents soberly worded. It is true, 
that in the ]3 Peaou chang, which are adulatory addresses, or 
petitions, sent up to the Emperor, he is sometimes styled Hwang-te, 
or even Te; but it is evident, that such phrases, are used simply as 
compliment*, in the same, way as James I. is called in the preface to 
our Bibles, “ the most High and mighty Prince,” and “ most dread 
Sovereign”; while in sober writing no one would think of applying 
that title to him. The same is the case with the Chinese Emperors, 
in regard to Te. 

With reference to the word Te being sometimes applied to a living 
emperor, we may observe, that ^ t’heen is also used in the. same 
signification; for in the Urh yay, vol. 1. page 8, we read, 

that “one of the titles of the Emperor is ^ t’heen, Heaven, or the 
Divinity.” In Bridgman’s Chrestomathy, 558, we find the phrase 
^ ^ Hwang t’heen, Imperial Heaven, which is equivalent in Chi¬ 
nese to the most High God, applied to the emperor. In Abel’s nar¬ 
rative of Lord Amherst’s Embassy, page 208, the edict issued after 
his departure, condoles with the ambassador, saying, “ Your good 
fortune has been small, you have been unable to lift up your eyes to 
the face of Heaven, (i. e. the emperor.)” So also the Imperial throue 
is called an t’heen wei, Heaven’s seat; the Imperial considera¬ 
tion, ^ 6JI t’heen gn5n, Heaven’s favour, or Divine grace, (as 
Morrison has it;) and the Imperial family, ^ theen keuen, 
Heaven’s inmates; Imperial troops, t’heen ping, Heaven’9 

soldiers, or the army of Heaven ; the Emperor’s pay is called ^ 
t’heen luh, the emoluments derived from Heaven ; the Imperial pre¬ 
sence, t’heen yen, Heaven’s countenance; the Imperial dy- 

nasty, ^ t’ heen chaou, Heaven’s court. Morrison nays, that 

an Imperial messenger is called, rather presumptuously, ^ ^ t’heen 
she, the messenger of Heaven. The Emperor himself, they call 
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t heen tsze, Heaven’s Soil. Martin says, because the Chinese 
take Heaven, God, and the Supreme Godhead to be all one, therefore 
the Son of Heaven, is rf as much as to say, the Son of God. Not only 
is the Emperor called Heaven or God ; but he is actually worshipped 
during his life-time as a divinity. The ceremony of the Ko-i’hovv, 
ns it is described by Abel, page 81, is a specimen of this. “ At the 
further end of a room, was placed a screen, before which was a table 
covered with yellow cloth, and supporting a vessel of smoking incense, 
the whole, symbolical of the presence of his Chinese Majesty ; all 
around this sacred emblem, carpets were laid for the accommodation 
of his faithful votaries ; at a given signal, the mandarins fell on their 
knees, and, inclining tneir heads, knocked them three times against 
the ground, and then arose.” Sir George Staunton, in his account 
of Macartney’s Embassy, in describing the same ceremony before 
the Emperor’s throne, speaks as fo’lows : “ The throne was ascended 
by steps, and above it were the Chinese characters of glory and per¬ 
fection ; tripods and vessels of incense were placed on each side, and 
before it a small table as an altar, for placing offerings of tea and fruit 
to the spirit of the absent emperor. Among the many names given 
to his Imperial Majesty, he has one which corresponds in sound, as 
well as in written characters, with that given in China, sometimes, 
to the Deity ; doubtless as an attribute of power, residing almost 
entirely in the person of the sovereign, whose dominion they consi¬ 
der as virtually extending over the whole world.” “ Believing thn 
Majesty of the Emperor to be ubiquitary, they sacrifice to him when 
absent; it cannot therefore be surprising that they should adore him 
when present. The adoration or Ko-t’how, consists in nine prostra¬ 
tions of the body, with the forehead touching the floor, which is not 
only a mark of the deepest humility and submission, but implies a 
conviction of the omnipotence of him, towards whom this veneration 
is made.” Again he describes “ a feast which was expressly devoted 
for rendering solemn and devout homage to the Supreme Majesty of 
the Emperor. The ceremonial passed in a vast hall, in which were 
assembled the princes and great officers of state; at particular signals, 
every person present prostrated himself nine times, except the Am¬ 
bassador and his suite. He to whom this awful act of adoration was 
made, in imitation of the Deity, kept himself the whole time invisible.” 
Thus also, throughout the provinces, whenever a decree is received 
from the Emperor, incense is burned, and the mandarins bow and 

prostrate themselves before a tablet inscribed with the words ft M 
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Wan suy yay, the Lord often thousand years, in proof of their 
devotion and allegiance. In Morrison’s Dictionary, Part I, vnl, I, 
page 589, we have the phrase ^ f ,|n g t’heen ming, receiving 

with reverence the command of Heaven ; which Morrison says, “ is 
used by the Chinese emperors, to declare their divine right; and 
since the officers of government deem the emperor their god, (as 
Virgil did the Roman Emperor, Deus nobis h<BC otia fecit) they by 
a blasphemous adulation, apply this phrase fung t’heen 

ming, to the Imperial commands.” In page 831, Morrison quoting 
the letters patent of the nobility of China, says of the Emperor, “ in 
that his virtue equals that of Heaven and earth (the god of nature.) 
he is styled Hwang-te; in that Heaven helps him, and treats him as 
a son, he is called the Son of Heaven ; for the Son of Heaven comes 
next after Heaven in ruling the universe.” 

Morrison has referred to the Roman Emperors, and we may here 
be allowed to pursue the topic a little further. These despots were 
not only called Theoi, but incense was burnt, and sacrifices offered 
to them during their lives, under pain of capital punishment in the 
event of a refusal. But afler their death, the Grecian and Roman 
Emperors were frequently honoured with an apotheosis. 

On the subject of the apotheosis, or enrolment of mortals among 
the gods, Dr. Smith remarks, in his Dictionary of Grecian and Ro¬ 
man antiquities, London 1842, “that the mythology of Greece 
contains numerous instances of the deification of mortals. The in¬ 
habitants of Amphipolis offered sacrifices to Brasidas after his death, 
(Thucyd. v. ii.) and the people of Egeste built an heroum to Phillip- 
pus, and also offered sacrifices to him, (Her. v. 48 ) In the Greek 
kingdoms, which arose in the East, after Alexander, it was common 
for the successor to the throne, to offer divine honours to the former 
sovereign. Such an apotheosis of Ptolemv is described by Theocritus 
in his 17th Idyl.” 

The term apotheosis, among the Romans, signified the elevation 
of a deceased emperor to divine honours. This practice was com* 
mon upon the death of almost all emperors, and was usually called 
their consecratin, and the emperor who received the honour of an 
apotheosis was said in dcorum numr.rum referri, or consecrari. Ro¬ 
mulus was admitted to divine honours under the name of Quirinus. 
None of the other Roman kings received this honour, and we read 
of no instance of apotheosis until Julius Cssar, who was deified aftpr 
his death, and games were instituted to his honour by Augustus. 
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(Suet. Jul. Casar 88.) The ceiemonies observed on the occasion of 
an apotheosis, have been described by Herodian, (iv 3) when a waxen 
image of the deceased was burnt, with aromatics upon a lofty pile, 
from the top of which an eagle was let loose to mount into the sky 
as the fire ascended, which is believed by the Romans to carry the 
soul of the emperor from earth to heaven : from which time he was 
worshipped with the other gods. In conformity with this account, it 
is common to see on medals struck in honour of an apotheosis, an 
altar with fire on it, and an eagle taking flight into the air. Medals 
of this description are very numerous; we can, from these medals 
alone trace the names of sixty individuals who received the honour 
of an apotheosis, from the time of Julius Caesar to that of Constantine 
the Great. On most of them the word consecratio occurs. Many 
other monuments have came down to us which represent an apotheo¬ 
sis. Of these the most celebrated is the bas-relief in the Townley 
gallery of the British Museum, which represents the apotheosis of 
Homer; and there is a beautiful representation of the apotheosis of 
Augustus on an onyx-stone in the Royal museum at Paris. The 
wives and other female relations of the emperors sometimes received 
the honour of an apotheosis ; such as Livia Augusta, the wife of Nero, 
and Faustina, the wife of Antoninus. 

The emperors above spoken of were not only deified, hut they had 
firemens, or priests, especially appointed to do them honour. Flamen, 
says Dr. Smith, was the name for any Roman priest, who was de¬ 
voted to the service of any particular god, (Cicero de Legg. ii. 8.) 
and who received a distinguishing epithet from the deity to whom he 
ministered. (Varro de Ling. Lat. v. 84.) The most dignified were 
those attached to Diiovis, Mars, and Quirinus (or Romulus): the 
Flamen Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen Qmirinalis. The 
number was eventually increased to fifteen; but the three original 
flamens were always chosen from among the patricians, and stvled 
majores ; the rest from the plebeians, with the epithet minorcs. The 
priests instituted to Augustus, after his death, were called Sodales. 
(Suet. Claud. 6. Galb. 8.) 

In Adams' Roman Antiquities, page 453. we read, that “ the high¬ 
est honours were decreed to illustrious persons after death. (Mimic. 
Felix in Octav.) I he Romans worshipped their founder Romulus 
as a god, under the name of Quirinus, (Liv. i. lb ) Hence afterwards, 
the solemn consecration (apotheosis) of the emperors, bv a decree of 
the senate, (Herodian iv. 2.) who were thus said to be ranked in the 
number of the gods (en dtorum numerum , utter vei in dcos rrftrrt , 
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Suet. Caes. 88. coda dicari , Plin. Pan. 11. &c.) also some empress¬ 
es, (Suet. Cl. II. Tacit, Ann. v. 2. xvi. 21.) Temples and priests 
were assigned to them. They were invoked with prayers. (Virg. G. 
i. 42.) Men swore hy their name or genius, and offered victims on 
their altar (Ilorat. Ep. ii. 1, 16.)” 

The same author, page 157, speaks of an ancient stone found at 
Ancyra, in Asia Minor, with the following inscription; “Imp. 
Caesar Divi F. Spc” which he renders “ The Emperor Caesar, the 
(adopted) son of (Julius Caesar, called) Divus (after his deification.)” 
In which we have an instance of the word Divus , or God, used with 
reference to Julius Caesar, without even the mention of his name, on 
the supposition that he would be recognized by this epithet, from his 
having been deified. 

lie says again, page 159. “ It was usual to swear by the genius, 
the fortune, or the safely of the emperor (during his life-time,) which 
was first decreed in honour of Julius Caesar, (Dio. xliv. 6.) and com¬ 
monly observed : (Id. 50.) so likewise by that of Augustus, even after 
his death, (Id. lvii. 9.) To violate this oath was esteemed a heinous 
crime, (Ibid et Tacitus, Ann. 1. 73.) and more severely punished 
than real perjury, (Tertull. Apol. 18)- It was reckoned a species of 
treason, and punished by cutting out the tongue (Gothofred in loco:) 
so that Minutius Felix justly says, (c. 29.) Est ethnicis totius per 
Jovis genium pejerare quam regis. 

In imitation of the temple and divine honours appointed by the 
Triumviri to Julius Caesar, Dio. xlvii. 18.) and confirmed by Augus- 
iis, (Id. Ii. 20.) altars were privately erected to Augustus himself, at 
Rome, (Virg. Ec. i. 7. Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 16. Ovid. Fast. i. 13.) and par¬ 
ticularly in the provinces ; but he permitted no temple to be publicly 
consecrated to him, unless in conjunction with the city, Rome. After 
his death they were very fnquent . 

Ib. 300. “The Triumviri consecrated a chapel to Caesar, in the 
Forum, on the place where he was burnt, and ordained that no per¬ 
son who fled thither for sanctuary should be taken from thence to 
punishment: a thing which, says Dio, had been granted to no one 
before not even to any divinity ; except the asylum of Romulus.” 

To the above we may add the testimony of Gibbon, chap. iii. sect. 
5. “ The deification of the emperors is the only instance in which 

they departed from their accustomed prudence and modesty. The 
Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the successers of Alexander, 
flip first objects, of this servile and impious mode of adulation. It 
was easily transferred from the kings to the governors of Asia ; and 
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the Roman magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial 
deities, with the pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacri¬ 
fices. It was natural that the emperors should not refuse what the 
proconsuls had accepted; and the divine honours which both the one 
and the other received from the provinces, attested rather the des¬ 
potism than the servitude of Rome. But the conquerors soon imita¬ 
ted the vanquished nations, in the acts of flattery; and the imperious 
spirit of the first Caesar too easily consented to assume an ambition, 
which was never afterwards revived, except by the madness of Cali¬ 
gula and Domitian. Augustus permitted, indeed some of the pro¬ 
vincial cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition that they 
should associate the worship of Rome with that of the sovereign : he 
tolerated private superstition, of which he might be the object; but 
he contented himself with being revered by the senate and people in 
his human character, and wisely left to his successor the care of his 
public deification. A regular custom was introduced that on the 
decease of every emperor, who had neither lived nor died like a 
tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree should place him in the number 
of the gods ; and the ceremonies of his apotheosis were blended with 
those of his funeral.” 

We have an instance of the deification of Romulus in Livy, book 
i. ch. 16. when, as it was thought, that king was caught up to heaven. 
“ Deinde, a paucis initio facto, Deum'Deo natum, regem parentem- 
que urbis Romans salvere universi Roinulum jubent: pacem precibus 
exposcunt, uti volens propitius suam semper soepitet progeniera.” 
Also of a prayer, in which his name is ranked immediately after that 
of Jupiter and Juno, and before that of all the celestial gods. (Liv. 
liber 1. chap. 32.) “ Audi, Jupiter, et tu, Juno, Quiriue, Diique 
omnes ceelestes, vosque terrestres, vosque inferni, audite.” 

Again, we have an instance of the word Divus, “God,” prefixed 
to the name of Augustus, to whom, after his death a temple and re¬ 
ligious honours were decred. (Tacitus, book i. section 11,) “ Et 
ille varie disserebat, de magnitudine imperii, sua modestia : € Sol am 
Diyi August! mentem tant® molis capacem.’ ” 

Again in Tacit. Ann. Book iv, section 36, 37, “Cum Divus 
Augustus slbi atque urbi Rom® templum apud Pergamum sisti non 
prohibnisset.” 

In book iv, section 38, we have the following sentence . “ Optumos 
quippe mortalium altissima cupere. Sic Herculem et Liberum apud 
Gr®cus, Q,uirinum apud nos, Deum numero additos.” 

In Tacitus Ann. Book xvi, section 21, we read of divine honours 
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being decree^ to Popprea, the wife of Nero, who, in the next section 
is called Poppwam divani, e. g. “ Ejusdem animi est, Poppseam di- 
vam non credere, enjns in acta divi August! et divi Julii noujurare.” 

Eutropius says of Domitian, 44 Dominuin se et Deum primus ap- 
pellare jussit ; uullam sibi nisi aiiream et argenteam statuam in Cap- 
itolio poni passus est; superbia quoque in he execrabilis fuit.” And 
of Diocletian, he says, *’ Diocletianus moratus callide fuit, sagax 
preseterea, et admodum subtilis ingenio, et qui severitatem suam 
alieni invidi& vellet explere diligentissimus tamen et solertissimus 
princeps; et qui in imperio Romano primus regise consuetudinis for- 
niam, magis quarn Romanae libertatis, invexit; adorarique se jussit, 
cum ante eum cuncti salutaremtur.” 

Modestius tells us, that the first cohort in the Roman armies carri¬ 
ed, with the eagles, images of the emperors, which the soldiers wor¬ 
shipped. M 

In Hooke’s Roman History, book xi. chap. 6, we read, that in the 
gymnasium at Alexandria, Antony dressed like Bacchus, and Cleo¬ 
patra like Isis, were seated under an alcove of silver, and on two 
thrones of gold, when their two sons were introduced as kings to pay 
their respects to these pretended deities. 44 Cum ante, novum se 
Liberum patrem appellari jussisset, cum redimitus hederis, crocat&- 
que velatus aure&, et thyrsum tenens, cothurnisque subnixus, curru 
velut Liber Pater, vectus esset-Alexandrine. Veil. Pat. 2. 82. Kra¬ 
use, p. 387. 

Horatii Carm. Book iv, ode 5, commences with the following as¬ 
cription to Augustus : 

“ Divis orte bonis, optime Romulae 
44 Custos gentis.” 

On which the Commentator remarks, 44 Ostendere vult Augustum 
bonum esse Deum, a diis bonis editum.” 

In the same ode, is the following expression relating to Augustus: 

“ et alteri3 

# 

44 Te mensis adhibet deum. ,, 

Lfi Hor. Epist. Book, ii. Ep. I, line 5, addressed to Augustus, we 
read. 

44 Romulus, et Liber Pater, et cum Castore Pollux, 

44 Post ingenia facta deorum in templa recepti.* 4 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan may be quoted here, a part of which is to 
the following effect: 

44 An anonymous libel was exhibited with a catalogue of names of 
persons, who yet declare ihat they were not Christians then, or ever 
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had been; and they repeated after me an invocation of the gods and 
of your image, which for this purpose, I had ordered to be brought 
with the images of the deities. They performed sacred rites with 
wine and frankincense, and execrated Christ,—none of which things 
1 am told a real Christian can ever be compelled to do. On this ac¬ 
count I dismissed them. Others, named by an informer, first 
affirmed, and then denied the charge of Christianity ; declaring that 
they had been Christians, but had ceased to be so, some three years 
ago, others still longer, some even twenty years ago. All of them 
worshipped your image, and the statues of the gods, and also execra¬ 
ted Christ." 

From the foregoing extracts, we perceive, that both among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was common to deify distinguished mortals 
at their death, or even during their lives; and thus we need not be 
surprised, if amongst a people farther removed from the light of reve¬ 
lation, such practices should prevail. It appears, that the Romans 
first deified Romulus, the founder of their state, in which we perceive 
a resemblance to the extravagant ascriptions of the honours of deity 
to their first emperors by the Chinese. After Romulus, the kings and 
consuls of Rome were not greeted with divine honours ; neither were 
the kings of the three dynasties Hea, Sliang, and Chow, in China, 
called Tes. The practice of deifying deceased rulers was resumed 
under Julius Ccesar and the emperors who succeeded him, as was the 
case under Tsin-che-hwang, in China, with the Han and following 
dynasties. It seems, however, that the Romans excluded from the 
list of deified emperors, those who had disgraced themselves by tyran¬ 
ny ; and in a similar way the Imperial ritual, appointing the rites for 
the worship of (he former monarchs of China, omits all those emperors 
and even dynasties, who are regarded as having acted in opposition 
to the doctrines of the sages. The Romans in their prayers put 
Romulus before the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal beings invoked 
by them; and in a way not much unlike this, the Chinese in the state 
ritual, arrange the services intended for the honours of deceased 
monarchs, before those presented to the spirits of heaven and earth ; 
while the prefixing of Divus to the name of Augustus, and Theos to 
that of Caesar, has its counterpart in the practice, to which the Chi¬ 
nese are accustomed, of putting Te before the names of their deified 
emperors. Even the manner of the apotheosis, as described by He- 
rodian, viz. that of an eagle mounting into the sky, and bearing the 
soul of the emperor from earth to heaven, is not much unlike that 
which the Chinese fable of Hwang-te, who is said to have 
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been carried up to heaven by a long-bearded dragon ; which story 
hasjgiven rise to the Chinese expression with regard to their deceas¬ 
ed emperors “ he mounted the dragon as a chariot: the driver of the 
dragon has ascended to heaven: the driver of the dragon has been 
taken up on high,” &c. “which dragon,” says Visdelou, “bears 
some resemblance to the eagle, in the apotheosis of the Roman empe¬ 
rors, who were thought cither to have ascended to heaven in the form 
of an eagle, or to have been borne thither on the wings of the royal 
bird.” See hi* essay appended to De Guignes, translation of the 
Shoo-king. 

The resemblance between the deification of emperors practiced 
by the Romans, and that current among the Chinese, holds good in 
another respect, that it prevailed in both nations, until the Gospel 
came among them; and as the practice, and all the superstitions con¬ 
nected with it gave way before the influence of Christianity in the days 
of Constantine, may we not hope that the same result will follow the 
propagation of the Gospel in China in these latter days. The Apostles, 
when they began to preach the truth throughout the Roman empire, 
found human rulers deified, and regularly sacrificed to, after their 
death; while the divine name was frequently prefixed to that of hu¬ 
man beings, both before and after their decease; the Apostles, how¬ 
ever, did not object to use the word T/ieos , as generic for God, not¬ 
withstanding it was prostituted to such purposes ; but finding that it, 
was used by the peop e for whom they wrote in the sense of the Su¬ 
preme as well as of inferior deities, they by the sole appropriation of 
it to divine beings, showed that they disapproved of its application to 
mortals, and finally the impious ascription of the divine name to 
mortal men, with the absurd practice of deifying emperors, gave way 
before the increasing light of the Gospel. 

If we were asked whether, with the views entertained by us, we 
should discountenance the use of the word Te, for an emperor, we 
should say, just as much as the Apostles would have done the employ¬ 
ment of Theos before Caesar, or Divus before Augustus; and we 
have no doubt that, in proportion as the Gospel triumphs, such prac¬ 
tices will be discontinued. Let it be observed, however, that we 
merely speak of discountenancing the use of Te, with such an ap¬ 
plication, but not of Hwang-te : this latter being a set phrase used 
in a definite sense which is never mistaken. In the Chinese state 
ritual, as we have before observed, the word Hwang-te is always used 
for the emperor, while Te is appropiated exclusively to the Supreme, 
the former being elevated but two, and the latter three characters 
above the line. We might fall back, therefore, upon this example. 
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But it has been objected, that the word Te is used for emperors 
by Chinese historians, in the way of regular narrative; and if we 
take the stream of historical works from the Shoo-king, down to the 
present time, hundreds and thousands of instances would be found, 
where Te refers lo emperors, to one in which it is used in the sense 
of God : in reply to which we may say, that the Chinese having adop¬ 
ted the system of deify ing deceased emperors, appl ied to them the 
same name which they had been in the habit of employing when 
speaking of Heaven, or the Divinity : thus they say, that Te spoke, and 
Te acted, and Te issued his commands, &c. But it is observable, 
that the word Te, in the history of China, is used with reference to 
none but the first five emperors, ending with Yadti and Shun; after 
their death, the word wring, king is employed; and until the tyrant 
ofTsin, assumed the title of first monarch, was the word Te again ap¬ 
plied. The Han dynasty having continued the title of H\vang-te, 
the word Te is used with reference to deceased emperors down to 
the present dynasty. As to the number of instances in which Te 
occurs, we rnay remark, that in writing historical works, which treat 
principally of earthly emperors, and rarely of divine rulers, it is 
not to be wondered at, that the former are mentioned much more 
frequently than the latter. The same would be the case with histo¬ 
ries composed by Hume and Gibbon: and if the English had been in 
the habit of deifying their monarchs, as the Chinese have, and of 
using the same term for the Supreme, that they did, by the consent of 
their wise men, for the virtuous kings of antiquity, and through the 
flattery of courtiers or the adulation of descendants, for departed 
monarchs in general, then we should doubtless have found hundreds 
of instances, in which the term in question was applied to human, to 
one, in which it was used with the reference to the Divine ruler. 

Another objection to Te is, that if employed in translating the first 
commandment, it would forbid homage to human emperors, and 
unloose the bonds of civil obedience. Seeing that various diction¬ 
aries give the meaning of the word Te, as the honourable designa¬ 
tion of the ruling power, and the title of one who rules over the em¬ 
pire, it has been asked, whether, by forbidding the Chinese to have 
any other Tes besides the one issuing the command, we should not 
be propagating a precept the most disorganizing and subversive of 
civil government, that ever was propounded ? to which we reply, that 
there might be some force in the objection, if the Chinese had been 
in the habit of using the word Te commonly for a living emperor, 
and if they had never employed it in the sense of superior and invis- 
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ible beings, and especially for one to whom they .ascribe the produc¬ 
tion and guidance of all things. As it appears, however* from the 

•• 

Imperial Dictionary, that the word Te is one of the names of Heaven, 
whom the Chinese regard as the Divinity, and that it was applied 
by themselves to earthly rulers, only in consequence of their suppos¬ 
ed resemblance to the Divine, we might, even on their own principles, 
insist on the propriety of acknowledging only one Te. For, if it be 
necessary, as their lexicographers say, that one should imitate Hea¬ 
ven, or the Divinity, in virtue, before he could be entitled to the 
name of Te, we might ask them, who ever fully and perfectly imitated 
the Divinity in excellence and goodness ? and as no human or angelic 
being could pretend to overshadow all things with a protective influ¬ 
ence as Heaven does, or to shed down natural aud moral blessings 
on mankind like the Divinity, so no one could ever presume to ap¬ 
propriate to himself the name of Te. In like manner, we might 
argue, as during his life-time, he would not claim such distinction, 
so after his death, no such honour could be put upon him. Besides 
we have shewn, that it is not the practice of the Chinese, in state 
papers and sober writing, to attach to the names of their emperors 
the word Te, during their lives, but after death, when they are sup¬ 
posed to have mounted the prancing dragons and soared aloft, (ns 
the souls of the Roman emperors were thought to have mounted oil 
eagle’s wings to heaven) aud when they have been enshrined in the 
anceslorial temple, and even associated as secondaries in the sacri¬ 
fices offered to the Supreme in heaven ; under such circumstances, 
and honoured with such worship, it is not wonderful that the Chinese 
should go the length of giving them the name usually appropriated 
to the Divinity. The Chinese know very well how to distinguish be¬ 
tween earthly and celestial Tes, between visible and invisible beings, 
who are the objects of adoration : and if it were clearly stated, that 
they must not put any one on a par with Him whom they call the 
Lord and Governor of Heaven, and the arbiter of human destinies, 
and that they should have none other such Tes before him, they 
would no doubt, see the propriety of it, and would be very far from 
supposing that by such a prohibition we meant to forbid allegiance 
to civil rulers. 

An attentive reader of the precept contained in the first command¬ 
ment would see that the person speaking was not a human but a 
divine being. That he was represented as Jehovah, who had brought 
the people up out of the land of Egypt, and the house of bondage ; 
'and whatever mode be adopted for rendering the incommunicable 
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name, whether we use Supreme l.ord, or Heaven ** Sovereign, or the 
self-existent One, it will evidently be seen, that some invisible and 
celestial, some divine and infinitely exalted being is spoken of, who 
had a right to command, and who possessed authority over the uni¬ 
verse. They would recognize in fact the Supreme in Heaven, who 
was also the most tfigh over all the earth. Now no lord or sovereign 
could tolerate in those subject to his sway, or who formed part of his 
dominion, a divided allegiance; he must have all or none. And 
it surprising that the Lord and Governor of Heaven, should require 
his subjects to acknowledge him only as Supreme ? or would it be 
considered as disorganizing or subversive of government, for an in¬ 
visible and celestial ruler to require from his votaries that they should 
worship him alone? and when it appears, that the person speaking 
is the Lord of all, who claims sovereignty over all his creatures, it 
will then seem highly proper, that he should demand from his people, 
that they should have none other spiritual and divine Tes before him. 
It would be evident, that the passage under consideration did not 
refer to human rulers, but to invisible and celestial beings, and there¬ 
fore the true meaning conveyed by it would be seen to be, that he who 
is Lord of the invisible world, requires that men should have no other 
such Lords besides himself. In fact, the chief Chinese lexicographer 
explains the word Te as originally meaning the Supreme Divinity, 
besides a variety of spiritual beings. All well-informed Chinese feel 
no difficulty in understanding the word, when it refers to divine and 
spiritual beings, in their own books; and we have not met with .1 
single instance in which interpreters have made any difficulty about 
the meaning ofTe in the ancient classics; nor of any dispute as to 
whether it referred to a visible or invisible being. We have given 
hundreds of instances, and could have produced many more, in 
which the word Te occurs in the sense of divine beings, while it is 

© 9 

so used by the common people with reference to the objects of their 
own worship, in daily conversation, and yet we never met with any 
who misinterpreted the meaning, or of any dispute arising amongst 
them, as to the right application of the term. If Te must not be used 
because some Chinese might possibly apply it to human rulers, we 
ought to remember that the same argument would apply in the case 
of the Hebrew word Eluhim. It is well known that the law ol 
Moses speaks of civil judges as Eluhim, and sanctions their being so 
called : if then an Israelite were told, that he must have no other 
Eluhim but Jehovah, he might understand it as prohibiting all defer 
ence to civil judges. But the Israelites, it may he replied, would 
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understand the passage aa referring to spiritual beings only, notwith¬ 
standing the word was applied to civil judges ; and so we may say, that 
the Chinese would understand Te to refer to invisible and divine be¬ 
ings, notwithstanding the word was used with a civil acceptation. 

It has been said, that Taou-kwang is as much a Te or Ruler, as 
Shang-te is, though he rules in a much smaller space; and if we 
were to tell the Chinese that they must have no other Tes besides 
Jehovah, Taou-kwang might complain of our interfering with his 
sovereignty, and forbid the propagation of our religion in his domin¬ 
ions. But such apprehensions are entirely groundless ; because, in 
the first place, the title given to Taou-kwang in those state-papers 
which are published under his sanction is not Te, but Hwang-shang, 
or Hwang-te; in the next place, Taou-kwang himself, and all his 
progenitors, in their essays and public documents, have been in the 
habit of using the word Te for the Supreme Being, (as far as they 
were acquainted with him,) and for inferior divinities, without seem¬ 
ing to imagine for a moment that their subjects would understand by 
such term, either themselves or their office. Of such uses of the 
term, there are very frequent instances; among the rest we may no¬ 
tice, that Shun-che, the first emperor of the present dynasty, speaks 
of “carrying out the business entrusted to him by Te, and of hand¬ 
ing it down to future ages.” Kien-Iung, speaking of his father Yung- 
ching, says, that “ the virtue of his sincerity was such, that he could 
submit himself to the inspection of Te.” In another place the Im¬ 
perial writer asks, “on whom are we to rely for the staff of life but 
Te?” Further, Te is said to be “ universally acquainted with affairs, 
how much more with our reverence in worship? looking up to him 
we supplicate a favourable year, upon which our wishes Hre perpe¬ 
tually set.” Again, the emperor says, that “ the clouds and storms 
encircle the throne of Te, as the people surround the standard of 
their sovereign.” Also speaking of prayer he says, “If there be but 
the smallest degree of sincerity, it will be perceived by the glance of 
Te;” for “Te delights in fostering human life;” and “Te will bestow 
the wished-for rain.” “ Te alone can discern between the right and 
the wrongand “ the sincere thoughts in us are to be ascribed to 
the virtuous nature bestowed on us by Te.” Now in all the above, 
sentences it is manifest that the imperial writers used the word Te 
in the sense of a Divine Being; by it they certainly did not refer to 
themselves, neither was there any danger of their subjects under¬ 
standing the word as referring to earthly rulers. In fact we find that, 
in the stale ritual., the being honoured with supreme adoration, and 
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occupying the chief shrine in the imperial sacrifice is Te, to whom 
the emperor accords the highest honours which the theory of his 
religion acknowledges. If, grounded on this service, any one were 
to urge the necessity of confining religious adoration to one, and the 
propriety of excluding all others, it would not appear so extraordinary 
as some may suppose ; and certainly no Chinese would imagine, from 
such a requisition, that civil odedience was improper; or that they 
were not to render to Csesar the things that are CtBsar’s as well as 
to God the things that are God’s. The jealousy of the Divine Being 
as to the worship paid to any besides himself is purely a doctrine of 
Scripture: and we could not expect to meet in the Chinese system 
with a prohibition of having more gods than one; but if such a doc¬ 
trine were propounded to Taou-kwang, we have no doubt that he 
would see the justice of allowing, that such a God as the Scripture 
reveals might well require the sole adoration of mankind : at any rate 
the emperor could not be so absurd as to suppose, that a human so¬ 
vereign was alluded to by the use of the word Te, when he knows 
that from all antiquity down to the present day, all the learned in his 
nation have been in the habit of using the term in question to de¬ 
signate the Ruler of all. 

If it be still urged, that the Chinese would be in danger of mis¬ 
understanding the sense of the first commandment, were Te employ¬ 
ed for God ; we reply, that there would be equal danger of their 
misunderstanding it, if Shin were used. For according to the 
^ I*: ^ Luh shoo koo, “ every thing ethereal and spiritual is 
called Shin; the soul is the Shin, and the anima is the Kwei of the 
two-fold breath of nature. In the Imperial Dictionary, we read, that 
14 Shin is ling, spirit,” and again, 4< Ling, spirit, is Shin.” In all the 
above instances, Shin cannot be rendered God, and it is translated 
spirit by the most celebrated European Sinologues. But as we ex¬ 
pect to dwell on this point more fully in a subsequent part of this 
paper, we shall take it for granted here, that the principal meaning 
of the word Shin is spirit or spiritual beings. Such being assumed, 
we ask, what would the Chinese understand by the requisition to 
have none other Shins before the one making the demand. To have, 
means not only to possess, but to hold, or regard as existing; and 
when a Chinese is told that he must not possess nor regard as exist¬ 
ing, any other Shins besides the one addressing him, he might pos¬ 
sibly understand it as requiring him to renounce the idea of the exist¬ 
ence of anything else ethereal and spiritual, or of any other invisible 
and inscrutable thing, besides the being issuing the command; m 
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short, that there are no spirits in heaven, nor on earth, but that one. 
That a Chinese, taking the native dictionaries for his guide, would 
be in danger of thus interpreting the first commandment, cannot be 
denied by any one who considers that his own spirit is a Shin, and 
that Shin is used in Chinese books for mere spirits, a hundred times 
t» one where it designates divine persons. If it be said, that no sen¬ 
sible Chinese would misunderstand the term, from its connection ; 
we answer, that the same and much more may be said with regard 
to Te : for Te is used for the author and disposer of all things, as 
well as for the object of supreme regard, while Shin never is. 

Another objection to the use of Te is, that if employed in the first 
commandment, it would not exclude from religious worship, multitu¬ 
des of beings who are worshipped by the Chinese; because many of 
these are called Shins and not Tes, and therefore to forbid only the 
worship of all other Tes besides Jehovah would not prohibit the 
worship of the Shins. To this we may reply, that the object of the 
command was, to prohibit the worship of any other gods besides 
Jehovah : the word Elohim meant gods and not spirits; if spirits were 
worshipped by any people, and accounted by them in that instance 
as gods, the command of course would prohibit them; but it would 
not become necessary in any country where spirits were worshipped, 
as well as higher beings, that the terms of the command should be 
altered, and the word spirits employed instead of Gods. The ancient 
Arabs worshipped spirits or genii, which word, says Sale, “ signifies 
the genus of rational invisible beings, whether angels, devils, or that 
intermediate species usually called genii.” The Jews worshipped 
angels, (see Col. 2: 18.) and the Greeks daimones, whom they con¬ 
sidered as intermediate between gods and men; they worshipped also 
the manes of ancestors, without comprehending them among the 
Theoi; but it was not thought necessary, in either of those languages, 
to employ the word mala/c, djin, or daimon , in order to forbid the 
worship of the beings known under such names. It is agreed on all 
bands, that the prohibition of all other Tes but one, would exclude 
a few of the higher sort of invisible beings worshipped by the Chinese : 
and we may say, the greater always including the less, inferior spir¬ 
itual beings would of course be prohibited by the employment of that 
w.rm If the superior objects of worship cannot be brought into 
competition with Jehovah, much less can the inferior; and we might 
s iv to the Chinese, “ even the Tes, other than the Supreme, whose 

J 

attributes are revealed in Scripture, are not to he adored : how much 
]e*Y those Shins, who, wljm viewed distinct from Sliang-tu or the 
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five Tes, you admit to be far inferior to these.” The word Elohim 
does not cover the host of angels, spirits, or genii among the western 
nations of antiquity, any more than the word Te does the class of 
mere spirits among the Chinese ; and yet there can be no doubt that 
the prohibition in the first commandment included them; as the in¬ 
terdiction of the worship of all other Tes besides the one Supreme, 
would involve the forbidding of the Shins also. 

Other passages of Scripture, besides the first commandment have 
been adduced, in order to shew the impropriety of using Te for God ; 
such as Isa. 45 : 5. “I am Jehovah, there is none else, there is no 
God besides me.” In the chapter from which these words are taken 
God is addressing Cyrus, whose right hand he has holden, to subdue 
nations before him, to loose the loins of kings, and to open before 
him the two-leaved gates, that he might know that Jehovah, who 
called Cyrus by name, was the God of Israel. From the above con¬ 
nection, it would appear to any attentive reader, that an invisible and 
spiritual being was speaking: supposing the word Te were employ¬ 
ed, it would be seen that a divine and not a human person was in¬ 
tended by the term, even such a one as could claim preeminence over 
all the kings of the earth and the spirits of heaven. It would not 
surprise any one, therefore, to hear such a one declare, that there was 
no other being that could be classed with him. Emperors would not 
take umhrage at the statement, (supposing Te to be employed.) 
neither would their subjects imagine that they were loosed from the 
obligations of civil obedience, because Jebovah claimed to be the 
only Te who could form light and create darkness, vyho could make 
peace and create evil. 

Another passage has been referred to with the 6ame view : Isaiah 
44 : 8. “ Is there a God besides me? yea there is no God (rock). I 

know not any.” The latter clause of this sentence, if literally ren¬ 
dered, would mean that there was no rock besides Jehovah; which 
would be a thousand times more stumbling to the Chinese, than to 
say, that there was no Te besides him ; and yet supposing Te employ¬ 
ed as the rendering of tsur, when the reader came to peruse the 
context, and found the indvidual speaking describe himself as the 
first and the last, he would no more wonder that such a one should 
claim to exist alone, lhan that the Te from whom all things came 
fo-th, should be considered as the Lord and Governor of Heaven, to 
the exclusion of all others. 

With regard to the pieaning of the word Te, we have already shewn, 
that Morrison gives it various renderings : such as God, the God uf 
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Heaven, Divine Majesty, Supreme Ruler, Heaven’s Sovereign, the 
Most High, and the Most High God; he also affirms, that the five 
Tea mean the God of Heaven, and the gods that rule over the seasons. 
Te, he says, in loco , is “ the appellation of one who judges the world, 
or of one who rules over the nations: an epithet of respect and hon¬ 
our to one who rules as a lord or sovereign ; an emperor, an indepen¬ 
dent monarch.’ 1 We have, in the present essay, produced a number 
of passages from Chinese authors, in which Te is used; from a com¬ 
parison of which it will be seeu, that the word is employed in the 
sense of God, whether as signifying the supreme or inferior deities ; 
and that the Chinese understand it in both of these senses, according 
to the requirements of the context. The meaning of a word in any 
language is the sense in which good writers in that language use it, 
and if we can shew that we use the word in the same way in which 
they have employed it, then we are warranted in the application we 
make of it; particularly if it should appear, that the Chinese would 
no more misunderstand it in books published by us, than they do 
in works composed by themselves. If it be said, that the word 
Te does not convey the same idea to the Chinese as the word God 
does to us, we reply, that the word God does not convey any idea at 
all, except as the persons who use it have been in the habit of attach¬ 
ing some idea to it. The meaning of God according to the usus 
loquendi of the English language, is “ the Supreme Being, the Crea¬ 
tor and Sovereign of the Universe; also a false god, a heathen deity, 
as well as a prince, ruler, magistrate, or judge.” (Webster.) The 
meaning of the word Te, according to the Imperial Dictionary, is 
“ judge, sovereign, prince, Heaven or the Divinity, and by metony¬ 
my, earthly rulers; also those spiritual beings who preside over the 
elements, and are honoured with religious worship.” In what impor¬ 
tant particulars do these definitions differ? The usages of Chinese 
as well as English writers agree in giving these various meanings to 
the respective terms, and therefore we conclude, that the one as well 
as the other signifies God. 

Another objection urged against Te is, that it would be likely to 
open a wide door to Arianisrn, upon the ground that dominion is the 
chief idea contained in the word, and that Te is regarded as the 
universal sovereign by the Chinese. Under this head of objection, 
much has been quoted from Waterland, according to whom four 
things must combine to constitute the nature of God, viz. dominion, 
spirituality, the being made an object of worship, and the being 
divested of all frailty ; which combined are distinctive of the divine 
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nature. Any oue of these may be possessed, without the individual 
possessing them being entitled to be considered as n god ; hence 
angels, magistrates, idols, and apostles, though called gods, are not 
properly gods, beeause they do not possess all the requisites above 
mentioned. We conceive that we have shewn from the Chinese 
classics, that Te and the five Tes, possess all these, while those 
who are merely Shins, disconnected from Te or the Tes, certainly 
do not possess the first, and not necessarily the last. We do not say, 
power or dominion constitute the only attribute of God, but we do 
say that where a being does not possess dominion he wants one of 
the main requisites of divinity. It has been said, that the only idea 
inherent in Te is that of sovereignty; but this we deny, as from the 
Imperial Dictionary it appears, that divinity is one of the ideas in¬ 
herent in the term; also that virtue, and that of the highest order, is 
a necessary ingredient, without which no human being, however high 
his rule, is entitled to take his stand among the Tes. In process of 
time it happened, that by usurpation on the part of earthly rulers 
and by flattery on the part of their subjects, this name came to be 
applied to the great among men. That a large amount of moral 
excellence, however, and not extent of earthly dominion, is thought 
requisite before any can be denominated a Te, is evident from the 
fact that some who have never been invested with earthly rule, have 
been elevated to the rank of Te, by those who blindly deified them ; 
such as Kwan-yu, Shih-kea, Laou-keun, and others; who have been 
raised to the rank of gods, on accoun t of their supposed resemblance 
to Heaven in virtue ; while others who have possessed supreme earthly 
rule, and amongst them the very individual who first claimed to be 
called a Hwang-te, is excluded from the list of Tes who are worship¬ 
ped according to the state ritual. 

But Te is said not to convey any idea of nature. By the word na* 
ture in this connection must be understood the essential qualities 
and attributes of a thing which constitute it what it is. Now no word 
used to designate God in any language, with which we are acquain¬ 
ted, except Jehovah in Hebrew, conveys of itself any idea of the 
essential qualities or attributes of God. It is from the use of the word, 
and from the application of it to a being or beings, possessing cer¬ 
tain given attributes, that we can determine what is the nature of 
the being or beings referred to. We have shewn, that to the invisi¬ 
ble being or beings intended by the use of the word Te in Chinese 
are ascribed the attributes and qualities of God, as far as the Chi¬ 
nese had any notions of the Divini'y : of the word Shin in Chinese, 
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we can fearlessly assert are not predicated the distinguishing acts 
and attributes of God, except in as far as these coincide with the 
acts and attributes of a spirit; we conclude therefore that the word 
Te expresses more fully the nature of God than Shin does. The. 
objection that the word selected does not of itself convey any idea 
of nature, would apply to the translation by the Seventy of the in- 

communicable name of God (Jehovah) which most evidently and 

# 

indisputably bore reference to his essential nature by the very or¬ 
dinary and universally applicable term Kurios , Lord. These transla¬ 
tors (whose example it is well known is followed by the New Testa¬ 
ment writers) did not feel the force of this difficulty, but selected a 
term descriptive of office and not of nature, and left the difference in 
nature, between the two kinds of Kurioi, (the human and divine) 
to be gathered from the general strain of revelation. Attentive rea¬ 
ders of the New Testament have however felt, that in those cases in 
which quotations are made from the old, containing the word Jehovah 
in them, particularly where Christ is prophesied of it would have 
tended more readily to the elucidatiou of the doctrine of his divinity 
(o common readers had the original term been retained, Comp. Matt. 

3: 3. Is. 40 : 3. 

It, has been objected, that the word Te cannot properly be applied 
to express the oneness of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, because it 
is applied to a succession of persons, and does not, «ay the objectors 
designate nature; we conceive however, that the term was originally 
applicable to one being, having one nature, or substance, and that its 
application to a succession of persons, is an incidental circumstance 
in its history as a word, arising from the peculiar tendency of the 
Chinese, to reverence their emperors as the sons of Heaven, or even 
as the Divinity himself. The objection that Te cannot properly be 
used to express the oneness of the persons in the Trinity, because it 
is applied to a succession of persons, would be obviated by the con¬ 
sideration, that the emperors over the Chinese people, are by them 
properly called Tes, in distinction from Hwang-te, only after their 
death and deification, when they are enshrined in the ancestorial 
temple, have the Meaou~haou applied to them, and are worshipped as 
Gods. But the same objection could also have been raised against 
Tkeos and Dens, in the apostles’ days, which terms had been applied 
to the Roman Emperors in succession after their death and e&ven 
sometimes during their lives. In truth, it is not by anything in the 
term which we employ for God, that we can ever hope to give to 
Jrealhen nations accurate ideas on so mysterious a subject as the 
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Trinity. We must invent new terms to express that oneness of na¬ 
ture which is involved in the word Godhead. We conceive that 
Shin, of itself, supposing for a moment that it did mean something 
divine, could not convey the idea involved in the term Deity, and 
would need some such adjunct as ijjj: sing, to give it the mean¬ 
ing of nature; and the same method could be adopted with regard 
to Te. 

We have already shewn from the Imperial Dictionary, that Te is 
one of the names of Heaven, or the Divinity, and is applied to human 
rulers only in consequence of their supposed resemblance to Heaven 
in virtue or quality. It is not then, a title indicative of office, but 
an epithet expressive of the quality of the person to whom it is at¬ 
tached, and is indicative of the attributes which constitute the beiurr 
spoken of, what he is. Heaven could not be Heaven, nor could Te 
he Te, without that fife tih, virtue, which constitutes the essential 
quality of the divinity; nor could human rulers be designated Tea 
in the estimation of the Chinese, unless they were supposed to re¬ 
semble Heaven in this attribute. Te therefore contains in itself the 
idea of moral qualification, and is applied to both divine and human 
persons, because in respect of virtue they are supposed to resemble 
each other. 

But let us, in this point of view, test the suitableness of Shin, as 
the word whereby to express the idea of God in Chinese. The word 
God conveys the idea of a being possessed of a divine nature. But 
all the native dictionaries speak of Shin as spirit, or spiritual energy, 
and say nothing of its i|*J: sing, nature, still less of its t’hc, sub¬ 
stance, or essence. If the word i|l|: sing, nature, were attached to 
Shin, the Chinese, if they understood it at all, would consider the 
compound phrase as indicating the uature of a spirit, rather than 
that of a god; and, if applied to the oneness of the persons in the 
Sacred Trinity, it would not convey the impression that they were 
of one divine essence, but that they were possessed of one and the 
same spiritual nature. 

It has been objected that notwithstanding Te has been used with 
reference to the Supreme Divinity, and others called gods by the 
Chinese, its having been used for other purposes is an argument 
against its employment by Missionaries as a translation of '/'hcos. 
To this we may reply, that there is no term in the Chinese language, 
at all approaching to anything like divinity, which has not been used 

for other purposes* ^ T’heen, Heaven, the first woid that the 
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Chinese use in that sense, has been employed for the material hea¬ 
vens, as well as for the Lord and Governor thereof; for a particular 
divinity, (see Morrison); besides being used for the gods of the 
thirty-two heavens of the Taouist9. It has likewise been used for 
deified emperors, in which sense it is still employed Shin, the term 
proposed by some, means, as we shall see in the sequel, spirit, and 
has been used for separate and individual spirits, as ghosts, elves, 
fairies, &c. So that if to designate God, a term be required which 
has never been used for other purposes, we shall not succeed in find¬ 
ing such a term in the iudigenous language of China. 


Art. II. Extracts from the Report of the Medical Missionary 
Society in China for the year 1847; Reports of the Hospitals 
at Ningpo and Hongkong and of the Dispensary at Amoy. 

Report op the Nfngpo Missionary Hospital to the Medical 
Missionary Society of China. By D. J. Macgowan, M. D. 

On account of unhappy differences among the friends of the Society 
at the South, and the consequent financial embarassments, the Ning¬ 
po Hospital was closed early in the season ; since which period, the 
sick have received medicines from the Chapel of the Mission, and 
from the Physician’s private residence, and to some extent have been 
visited at their own dwellings. Of medicines, there was not an ade¬ 
quate supply, and the time occupied in visiting the houses of the 
patients limited very much the number of those who were the re¬ 
cipients of the Society’s bounty ; thus only 1,970 cases have exper¬ 
ienced its benevolence. 

Wounded Soldiers. 

In the month of October of last year, the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Funghwa rebelled against their rulers, and expelled 
them from the city. The insurrection was occasioned by some dis¬ 
satisfaction, in relation to the payment of the land tax, though the 
immediate cause of the revolt, was the infliction of corporal punish¬ 
ment by the Chehien, on one or more literary men, who were plead¬ 
ing the cause of the people. The civil and military authorities of 
this department, wiili a force of 1,200 men, marched against the in¬ 
surgents, hut suffered a signal defeat before they reached the walls 

of Funghwa ; the disturbance was subsequently quelled. The loss of 
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the Imperial troops in the encounter was estimated at first at 100 
killed and 300 wounded, subsequently it appeared that only 18 were 
killed, and 150 wounded. The T'ittih or Governor sent his chair for 
the Physician to see the wound, whom he had conveyed to one of 
the Temples. With the assistance of Dr. Yvan of the French Embassy, 
their wounds were carefully dressed, and such attention paid to them 
as their respective cases required. With a few exceptions, the injuries 
were slight, and quickly healed. They were for the most part inci¬ 
sed wounds, and bruises, inflicted by spears, arrows, and clubs: no 
fire arms were used except by the regular army, and then with but 
little effect. 

Among the wounded was theChehien, or mayor of Funghwa, who 
was under medical treatment more than two months for an injury 

received in the action. In the retreat, he was overtaken by an arrow, 
which entering the lumbar region, pierced him to the spine. His 
secretary was killed at his side ; indeed he appears to have been a 
courageous officer, and was in the thickest of the fight the whole 
time, and received in all six wounds. On recovery, he expressed his 
gratitude in the strongest terms, for the surgical aid which had been 
afiorded him. 

Alopecia. 

Alopecia, or baldness, is almost a universal affection among the 
females of this part of the Province of Chekiang. There is scarcely 
a woman who has attained her 30th year, whose head (with the ex¬ 
ception of the parietal, and occipital portion) is not perfectly bald. 
The affection does not appear under the age of 18 or 20. and is un¬ 
accompanied with change of colour, the rest of the hair remaining 
black until 50 and upwards. It is difficult to assign a cause for the 
prevalence of Alopecia in this place. In one of the Shetland Islands 
(where the affection is so common as to give rise lo a saying among 
the inhabitants, “ that there is not a hair, between a Fair Isle man and 
heaven”) the cause has been referred to the free use of fish : the same 
might be suspected to exist here, were it not that the males whose 
diet is the same, are remarkably exempt from the affection. It can¬ 
not therefore be owing apparently to the use of fish, unless the ton- 
sure of the male acts as a prophylactic. Chinese females spend 
much time at the toilet, and almost entirely confine their care to the 
combing and arranging of the hair. They employ a simple mucila¬ 
ginous liquid, obtained by macerating the shavings of the Lien in 
water, which gives a gloss to the hair, but cannot from its nature 
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tend to produce baldness. It might be attributed to the practice of 
wearing the hair drawn back tightly from the forehead, but as this 
fashion prevailed at one time among our Western ladies, without 
occasioning Alopecia so far as information can be obtained, it can 
hardly be attributed to that cause. 

Poisoning by Arsenic. 

On first arriving at Ningpo, a box of medicines of the value of sixty 
dollars was stolen by the coolies or boat-men. In the beginning of 
the year, a theft of the same kind was perpetrated on a smaller scale, 
but attended with serious consequences. Whilst changing residences, 
a man employed in removing the medicines purloined one and a-half 
pounds of arsenic, taking it for foreign flour. The greater part he 
made into cakes, which were caused to adhere by a small admixture 
of flour. Ten persons partook of these cakes, but happily the quan¬ 
tity taken was so large, that in all but one case, it acted as an 
emetic, and was promptly ejected from the stomach. 

A poor old woman however who ate of them sparingly, died in 
consequence—all the others escaped, but had for some time, more or 
less inflammation of the stomach. The parties took all the blame 
to themselves, and the matter was soon dropped. Much gratitude 
was expressed to the physician for the relief he afforded them. 

General Health. 

The city has been remarkably healthy during the past year. In¬ 
termittent lever, and diarrhea have chiefly prevailed, but in mild 
forms. The latter complaint frequently attacks foreigners in the 
summer season, whittli a few hours sailing among the islands of the 
Cluisan archipelago is almost sure to arrest. Lichen tropicus or 
prickly heat is a source of much inconvenience to foreigners. To¬ 
wards the close of the hot season, natives, as well as foreigners, are 
liable to be affected with boils. 

Bandaging thf. Feet. 

Ulcers are very common amongst the poor ; the worst form of those 
that have been treated, were on the feet and legs of women. Banda¬ 
ging the feel, if not the cause of ulcers, certainly prevents to a great 
extent their cure : they are also affected with corns and other callosi¬ 
ties of the feet. Other evils, the result of this pernicious and cruel 
practice, might lie detailed, if this report were intended for the pe¬ 
rusal of professional readers. That a custom so barbarous could be 
imposed upon a comparative!) civilized country, whose inhabitants 
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number by hundreds of millions, is one of the most singular facts 
in the history of our race, and illustrates the deference which the 
Chinese pay to Imperial wishes. The custom, comparatively speak- 
ing is of modern origin, and ifwes its existence to the whim of Leyuh, 
the licentious and unpopular prince of Keang-nau, whose court was 
in Nankin. He ruled from A. D. 961 to 976, and was subdued and 
finally poisoned, by the founder of the Sung dynasty. It appears that 
he was amusing himself in his palace, when the thought occurred to 
him, that he might improve the appearance of the feet of a favorite 
concubine. He accordingly bent her feet, so as to raise the instep 
into an arch, to resemble the new moon. The figure w r as much ad¬ 
mired by the courtiers, who at once began to introduce it into their 
families. Soon after the province of Kiangnan again became an 
integral part of the Empire, from which point the new practice spread 
throughout all provinces and all ranks, until it became a national 
custom. Many lives were sacrificed by suicide. Those females whose 
feet had not been bound, were sacrificed by their mothers in law, 
and despised by their husbands, so much so that many hung them¬ 
selves, or took poison. About 150 years after the origin of the prac¬ 
tice, we find a Poet celebrating the beauty of the “Golden lilies’* 
which he makes just six inches long ; from which it would appear that 
six centuries ago, they were of the same size as those of the present 
day. According to the theory of Lord Monboddo, and Monsieur 
Lamark, such continued compression for centuries should have oc¬ 
casioned a material alteration in the structure of Chinese feet, but 
nothing of the kind is observed ; for until they attain their seventh or 
ninth year, when the painful process of bandaging commences, the 
feet are perfectly natural, both in size, and figure. This custom, 
though deeply entwined in the feelings of the people, could be abo* 
lished by a single sweep of the vermilion pencil. The present dynasty 
could abolish the cruel custom with less opposition, than was experi¬ 
enced in introducing that degrading mark of subjection the tonsure. 
There have been (and now are) in China those who possess the hu¬ 
manity and moral courage to express their dislike of the practice:. 
Among them may be mentioned Yuen, a member of the Hardin Col¬ 
lege, a writer of celebrity in the latter part of the last century. In the 
most popular of his works, entitled “ the Sayings not of Confucius/’ 
he represents Prince Leyuh, as suffering in purgatory, for the introduc¬ 
tion of such a vile custom, and awaiting with much impatience the 

expiration of the 700 years, which he had been condemned to suffer. 

% 

before he could attain to hie original state of a Priest in Sungsau, 
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but iri profound ignorance of another punishment, which awaited him 
on the completion of the first period. Authentic history informs us, 
that a celebrated robber, during the period of anarchy which ushered 
in the reigning dynasty, cut off the feet of an immense number of 
women, and made a pyramid of them. The spirits of these women, 

I myriads in number, are represented by Yuen, as vociferously 
demanding of Heaven further chastisement upon Leyuh, whom they 
regarded as being the author of their sufferings, and small feet, to 
which the robber had an antipathy. Whereupon the prince was con¬ 
demned to make a hundred myriad of shoes for those women. It 
may here be added that Chinese females can scarcely stand, and can¬ 
not walk without their shoes. 

Opium Smoking. 

Remarks on the moral, or political bearing of opium smoking are 
inexpedient in this place; the subject is merely adverted to from the 
fact, that applications are continually made for relief, by those addict¬ 
ed to the dreadful habit. Indeed it is extremely difficult for a medi¬ 
cal observer, to omit noticing a practice so fraught with painful in¬ 
terest to every humane mind, and so intimately connected with the 
physical interests of this great empire. A typograpical error in last 
year’s report made it appear, that the tradesmen of this department 
were not addicted to the vice of opium smoking ; it should have said, 
that the agricultural class was the healthy portion, in consequence 
of their inability to procure the fatal luxury. So long as the price 
of the drug is kept up, the sinews of the empire will retain their natural 
power, and sustain only a reflex injury. The highest functionary in 
the province lately issued a proclamation against vice and immorality* 
by Imperial authority. Among the prohibitions was the culture of the 
Jjjjl Ying-suh-hwa , under penalty of death, if the cultivation 

be not given up six months after date of the proclamation. A like 
penalty was threatened against all who sold, or used the article. It 
is cultivated to some extent in the neighbouring departments, to the 
south and south west, particularly in districts coterminous with the 
province of Fokien, where the rulers possess but little power, and 
want the inclination, or ability to prevent its growth. Twenty years 
ago, the plant grew wild in waste places; but has gradually become 
a staple product in many districts. From the capsules of the plant 
(which are procurable in the druggists’ shops here) it would appear 
that it is the Papaver Somniferum; at least, it possesses affinity to 
ft,he opium of commerce, and of the Pharmacopoeias, and must be a 
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variety of the same family. The concrete juice is obtained in the 
same manner, and produces the same effects when smoked, though 
the sensations are less agreeable, and it is therefore used only by 
those, who cannot procure the imported article, which perhaps owes 
its superiority to the great care taken in its growth and preparation. 
A philanthropic native, deploring the effects of opium smoking on 
his fellow citizens, issued a handbill containing directions for over¬ 
coming the habit. The articles recommended were Liquorice , Honey¬ 
suckle flowers, and half a dozen other articles, equally inert, but 
sufficiently potent when the accompanying directions were followed, 
viz : “ To refrain resolutely from smoking whilst taking the physic 
for ten days,” if at the end of that period the appetite returned, the 
physic to be continued. Very few made the experiment, because it 
was said “the articles were so cheap and common, it could not be 
that they could effect a great thing.” One case came under obser¬ 
vation, in which the remedy was successful or seemingly so, for the 
individual, though a confirmed opium smoker, has not used the drug 
for four months. Acting on the hint thus given empirical remedies, 
addressed chiefly to the imagination, have been administered to a 
number of applicants, which there is reason to believe have been 
successful in some of the cases. Among the applicants Was the Che - 
hien or mayor of Hangchow, who left his opium box, as an evidence 
of his anxiety to be delivered from his bondage, saying, that if the 
medicines he took with him failed to effect a cure, he woild send for 
more. Several months have elapsed since his visii, during which 
time he has not been heard from. Several cases of infanticide, and 
suicide have come under notice during the past year, and are not 
regarded as extraordinary eveuts by the inhabitants. 

Meteorological Phenomena' 

The climatic features of the department in which Ningpo is situa¬ 
ted, exhibit great extremes of heat and cold. For three months in 
Rummer the heat is oppressive in the extreme. During the present 
season, the thermometer has ranged from 96 to 102 in the shade, for 
many days in succession. In winter, though the thermometer seldom 
falls below 22°, yet the piercing blasts of the north east monsoon 
(which ‘resembles the “ Bize” of Switzerland and the Harmattan of 
Italy) deprives the body so rapidly of its caloric, as to occasion the 
sensation of extreme cold. In general terms it may be said, we have 
a hot and a cold season, of three months each, with intervening agree¬ 
able periods of the same duration. On the loth of last March, there 
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was a fall of dust at Ninj^po, apparently of Volcanic origin. It Ml 
also at the same time at Shanghai, but in greater quantities. A 
vessel about three hundred miles from the coast is reported to have, 
fallen in with a quantity of pumice stone floating on the sea.* If •»! 
volcanic origin, the dust may have been wafted, the wind being fair, 
from one of the Volcanoes of the Japan archipelago; probably from 
Mount Fnsi, which it is well known is subject to frequent eruptions, 
ejecting dust, which at Dezima has been several inches thick. The 
estimated altitude of Mount Fnsi is 14,000 feet. At £ to 4 A. M., 
on the 4th of August 1840, there was an earthquake at Niugpo, of 
nearly three minutes duration. A long drought, and excessive heat 
was previously experienced. The atmosphere was iti a highly electric 
state, and for some days prior to the subterranean commotion, all 
nature appeared stagnant. The barometer afforded no indication of 
anv approaching change, and at the time of its occurrence, the fall 
was scarcely perceptible, nor was there any wind. (It may here ho 
remarked that the barometrical variations at this station are very 
slight. During the whole of last winter Mr. Thom’s barometer hard- 
fv ever varied more than from 21). 90. to 30°., and during the whole 
of Ibis summer, it has hardly changed more than from 29. 50. to 29- 
60.) The motion of the earthquake was of a rocking kind, and very 
uniform : causing the beams of houses to creak like the timbers of a 
vessel, under a press of sail, with a high sea. When the vibration 
was about half over, there was a loud noise, such as the rashing of a 
typhoon through a thick forest might be supposed to occasion : it 
continued for ten minutes, and moved from the south east, to north 
west, which was evicently the course of the earthquake itself. The 
tfact of country where the phenomenon was experienced was about 
140 miles long and til) broad ; after the earthquake, the thermometer 
fell to 9(5 being about 4 degrees; the day was hazy, and at night a 
small quantity of rain fell. There was hut little lightning at the lime 
or afterwards. Intelligent natives say “ that in the 8th year, 7lh 
month and 24th dav of the reigning emperor, (September IS28) in 
this fu, Funghwa district, and Fungpu neighbourhood, fire issued 
from a mountain called Kikia (Pencil frame.) The mountain is ex¬ 
ceedingly steep, and quite inaccessible, and lias a cone (crater ?) in 
its side, near the summit: on that day great thunder was heard, n> 
if in the mountain, when lire issued out of the cave, which continued 

* For a more Mint of th* Pli' iimurmni, are rnnimmi’trafinm 

from Dr. Bellot of H. !\1 Ship HV/, Dr. Margo wan in the Journal of th° 
Aiiatic Society of Bengal h»r Iolo 
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to blaze lor more than two days, when it stopped. A>hes weie 
thrown in all directions. Men did not know what to make of this 
affair! ! 

Medical Lectures* 

Unavoidable delays have prevented thus far the carrying out of one 
of the professional objects, which we have ever had in view, viz : the 
communication of anatomical, and physiological instruction by menus 
of lectures, to native practitioners and their students. Several native 
surgeons are waiting with some impatience, the arrival from Paris, of 
the long expected models, by which the attempt is to be made, of 
lecturing ou the elementary principles of Medical and Surgical 
Science. 

The chief design of professional labours in this place (and that to 
which it is hoped all others may be subordinate) has been tlie disse¬ 
mination of Gospel truth, and the conversion of idolaters to the Sav¬ 
iour of the world. 
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Bkief Statement of thf Patients Trkatbij at Nixopo, 
r rom 1st September, 1845 to 31st July, 1846. 


Intermittent Fever,.236 

Diarrhoea,.167 

Diseases of the skin,.321 

Opthalmia,. 414 

Wounds, Ulcer* &c ..272 

Miscellaneous,.56u 


Total 1,070 
Of these 1,638 were Males and 33*2 Females 
Ningpo, 22nd Align?!, Itt46. 
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at Amoy, for the Year 184ti, 


Rv Dr. W. II. Ci'mming. 


More than a voar lias passed since Dr. Hepburn’s departure left me 
in charge of the Amoy Dispensary. In the mean time the Society 
has appointed me to fill his place as its agent at this station, and as 
such l would give a brief account of the affairs of the Dispensary 

since June 1845. 

During this period the number of patients received has been less 
than in the preceding year. The monthly average of entries in 1844 
was *200, whereas during the past year it has been 70. Making al¬ 
lowance for the absence of Dr. Hepburn, there is still a decrease of 
BO per cent, which is worthy of notice. And I am happy to be able 
to state, that with this diminution in the number of cases received 
and entered upon the books of the Dispensary, there have been more 
persons wider treatment than in any former year. Ignorance of the 
language, and inexperience of the habits of the people, formerly led us 
to receive without hesitation, all who were not apparently incurable. 
Men from a distance sought our aid, and were readily admitted, who 
could not follow the prescribed course of treatment. Many of these 
did not return, and many more came for a few days only. Others, 
knowing that we rejected as hopeless many long standing cases, made 
false statements respecting the dates of the diseases. Gross falsehood 
nf this kind was occasionally detected, but many were received in 
good faith whose cases were far beyond our skill. Thus were many 

* 9 

names enrolled of persons who derived no benefit from our advice. 
During the last year a great change has taken place in this respect. 
'The examination of the patients has been more carefully conducted, 
in order to elicit the truth from the error and confusion of their care¬ 
less, inaccurate and often wilfully false representations. Cross ques¬ 
tioning is not more important in legal than in medical practice, and 
while unable from ignorance of the language, to employ this most 
valuable test, the diagnosis cannot be confident nor the prognosis sure. 
Many cases have thus been rejected, which would formerly have been 
admitted. Many applicants not residing in Amoy or its vicinity have 
been told, that unless they came to the city, nothing could be done for 
them. Of these some have never returned . others more anxious to he 
treated have spent weeks or months in Amoy. 'The majority of these 
applicants can scarcely be made to comprehend the motive of refusal ; 


Miey ji.uiii t(» think that a little additional entreat v is alone necessary 
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to ensure their reception. They arc often most pertinacious in then- 
requests, and appear unable to see the folly of hoping to lx* cured in 
one or two days of long-standing disorders. 

Of those admitted, many still fail to fulfil their promise of regular 
attendance, but in this respect there has been-a great improvement. 
This change has been useful to all concerned. To the patient it has 
in many cases spared much useless suffering, while to the physician it 
has given many hours, which must otherwise have been wasted to no 
purpose. And as the study of the lau xu ige h is demanded and still 
demands much of the physician’s time, it is important that none should 
be needlessly devoted to hopeless cases. A longer acquaintance with 
the people serves to show more clearly their unwillingness to undergo 
the long-continued treatment which many diseases require. Accustom¬ 
ed to consult ignorant pretenders to medical skill, they are ready to 
take the prescribed removes for a few days. But if they are then 
conscious of no improvement, they can rarely be induced to persevere. 
Yet there are many exceptions to this remark and their number is 
constantly increasing. 

Another fact of interest is, that many of those formerly treated have 
returned to seek remedies for new disorders, and that they frequently 
bring their relatives and friends for the purpose of seeking aid. Should 
these cases multiply, we may hope to have in Amoy a number of 
steadfast friends, on whom our influence may he physically and 
morally good. 

Conjunctivitis (ocular), - - 7( Rntropium, - H 

Conjunctivitis (palpebral), - 37 Ulenorragic conjunctivitis, * 3 

Keratitis, HO Iritis ..... ;*»(» 

Blepharitis, - - - 17 AtFectinns of the lachrymal passages I 

Opacity of cornea, - i4 Miscellaneous after turns **i* the «*>«'* 17 

Granulated lids, - - - Si Trichiasis, .... 0 

Vascularity of cornea, - - 11 - 

Pterygium, - 9 330 


In more than two-thirds of the cases of Iritis, the right eye has been 
affected alone, and in h ss than one third of the cases the left eye has 
been alone diseased. The cases in which both eyes have suffered 
are only eight per cent of the whole number. 

Keratitis, being the disease which offers the smallest chance of mis¬ 
take, has been selected in order to diow the maimer in which the 
Chinese improve the offer of gratuitous treatment. These facts will 
show at the same time that much time is really wasted bj the physi¬ 
cian and patient. Of 49 cases of Keratitis admitted, 5 never returned , 
16 ceased to attend aftut two or three days, so that they derived no 
benefit from the treatment; remained long enough to rnri i' 
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benefit varying from a slight improvement to almost entire restoration ; 
only 4 were discharged cured. It is due, however, to the patients to 
say, that of the above-mentioned 24, about one-half remained from 20 
to 137 days, and we must not wonder that their patience failed after 
so prolonged a treatment. 


Syphilis Primary, secondary, and 
tertiary), - - - 

menorrhagia, 

Epididymitis, 


90 

Id 

2 


Orchitis, 

Hydrocele, 

Amenorrhea, 


1 

4 

t 


108 


Of the 90 cases of Syphilis, 46 were affections of the skin, some of 
them of two or three years duration. The frequency and persistence 
of this form, and the great variety of the ulcerations of the throat are 
worthy of remark. I have not yet (during more than four years prac¬ 
tice among the Chinese here), seen one case of syphilitic ulcerations 
of the throat. It would be an interesting inquiry whether this pe¬ 
culiarity is observed in India and other w in climates. 


Scabies, - 
Eczema (chronic), 

Herpes (zoster, circinnat.us, and 
phly denudes), 

Prurigo, - 

Ecthyma, .... 
Porrigo favosa. - 
Impetigo, .... 
Lepra vulgaris, 


69 Erysipelas, - 
9 Lichen, - 

Lupus (which had completely 
destroyed the nose), 
Pityriasis, - 
Miscellaneous (of difficult 
diagnosis), 



Lupus seems to be a rare affection here. The above-mentioned case 
is the only one I have yet seen in or near Amoy. There are some cases 
of diseases of the skin here, which seem entirely different from those 
known in Europe, and of which the elementary lesion seems different 
from those admitted by classic writers on this subject. 

Cough (these cases have not been | Hemoptysis, .... ;? 

classified), 30 Laryngitis, .... 1 

Asthma, .... 12 - 

| 46 

During the year many cases of tubercular phthisis have been ob¬ 
served, but as nothing could be done, their names were not recorded. 
There are many cases of haemoptysis among these, but I have record¬ 
ed only those that have been admitted for treatment. To-day (Sept. 
15) three well-marked cases of tubercular consumption presented 
themselves. It is said to be more frequent among the rich than among 
the poor. If this be true, it probably results from the greater mortali¬ 
ty among the children* of the poor, while the superior hygienic posi¬ 
tion of the rich protracts the fatal period. 


Anasarca generally succeeding 
intermittent feivr. 
Continued fevers, 
tyu uidiau intermittent fi ver. 


Tertian imtermitlent fever, 
10 Quartan do. do., 

6 I)ouhle quartan do. do 

03 
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The quartan fevers have been treated with great success this year. 
No paroxysm has occurred after the fifth day of treatment; and in 
most cases none after the second day. Fowler’s solution has been in¬ 
variably employed, usually in closes of from 7 to 10 minims, given three 
limes daily. In a few cases the dose has been increased to 15 minims- 
In no case has any untoward accident occurred. In two or three 
cases in which the bowels seemed irritated by its use, an equal quanti¬ 
ty of laudanum was added. This completely obviated the necessity 
of relinquishing the medicine, and the result was equally attained. I 
enter into these details because many estimable practitioners avoid 
this remedy, and such statements as these will tend to give them con¬ 
fidence in this much slandered preparation. 

Rheumatism, 16 Lumbago, .... 3 

Arthritis (gout), ... 6 - 

98 

The last year has presented six cases of arthritis of which four have 
offered all the symptoms of the classic podagra. Two of these had 
been and are still addicted to the excessive consumption of ardent 
spirits. The other two were poor agricultural labourers, and a care¬ 
ful examination could elicit nothing explanatory of the origin of the 
disease. 


Angina, ..... I Diarrhea, - ' . 11 

Gastralgia, .... 40 Dysentery, .... 10 

Gastralgia and Pyrosis, - Congestion of'liver, • - 3 

Pyrosis, .... & Jaundice. - 4 

Indigestion, .... 7 Ascites, ..... 5 

Gastritis, .... 1 Miscellaneous medical cases, 36 

Rnteralgia, .... 4 - 

Enteritis, .... I 167 

These have been for the most part cases of debility following fevers. 
The convalescence is often very tedious. Though the Chinese phar¬ 
macopeia is rich in articles reputed tonic, the high price of those most 
esteemed keeps them out of the reach of the poor. The American 
ginseng is much inferior (in public estimation) to the Tartar or Corean 
plant. As all European experiments of late have been made with the 
American root, would it not be well to compare this with the Asiatic ? 


Abscesses, 

Ulcers, 

Panaris, 

Phlegmon, 

Anthrax, . 

Ilernia, 

Polypus nasi, 


10 Enlarged parotid, 
l^Ranula, 

4 Meliceris, 

3 Haemorrhoids, 

3 Ftstula in ano. 

2 Miscellaneous surgical cases, 
2 



The Abscesses here recorded are all of the more important kind, 
either from their situation or magnitude. As the Chinese here do 
not venture to use any instrument more formidable than an acupunc 
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1 'iri' tor giving issue to pus, serious evils often follow simple 

<ibsres<e- EvVnsive fusfcs often occur, followed I>y atrophy of mus¬ 
cles and :i\iiy of lendnns. Panaris is frequent and often makes sad 
havoc P » • rases here recoreded had already gone.so far as to ensure 
the rigidiiv of tin 1 tiimcrs affected. Several cases have been treated 
from dir commencement and have not been noted. The case of 
Raimi i was verv remarkable. Not only was there a tumour on each 
side of the framum, hut one near the right submaxillary gland. The 
former w is punctured, but the patient would not allow the last to be 
opened. Among the miscellaneous surgical cases is one of an ope¬ 
ration (dr the removal of a steatomatous tumour from the neck of a 
woman. The tumour was superficial and about the size of a hen’s 
egg ; tlie operation involved no organs of importance, yet on the second 
day, there was such pressure on the oesophagus and trachea that 
swallowing was almost impossible and breathing impracticable except 
m an erect position. These symptoms so unusual in superficial 
wound.- of the neck, were relieved by a large dose of croton oil and 
did not return. It is an incident worthy of note from its rarity in such 
cases. 

/> s. — Dr. C umming is now absent on a vi-it to America, and tin* 

o * 

Dispensary temporarily closed. 


To the Committee and Friends 01 rur 

Mi;i»K’ai. Missionary Society, Hovuhow;, 

< 'oMMCMCATcn in Benjamin Hudson, M. B. LoMiON, 

Mnnbcr of the Coll*** of Sur-rnnis. 

i * ux i i.emev, —Mv letter to the Seciotnry, dated July I£I5, informed 

m » «/ 

the Society of the arrangements I had been able io make for the con- 
ducting of ibis hospital during mv absence in England. 

D i T* j 

r The Rev. V. Stanton, kindly took charge of the premises, disburs¬ 
ed m the mo 5 t careful manner the moneys for the montlrly expenses 
uf the hospital, and by a judicious superintendence promoted in many 
ways the prosperity of the institution. 

It is I believe from a representation sent in by Mr. Stanton, that 
the local government of Hongkong has given a grant of £300 a year, 
to defray the expenses incurred by the frequent case.- of injury and 
loathsome disease met with on the public roads by the police, to 
which the hospital has often afidided an a-vlmn, while in other cases 
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received too late for cure, the hospital funds have been necessarily 
expended to inter the friendless dead. 

I have been truly rejoiced to find that the hospital has not been 
obliged from want of medical attendance to close its doors for even 
a single day, since it was first opened in June 1843. Many indeed 
have been the changes during my absence, which are painful to refer 
to. Two professional brethren who took the deepest interest in this 
institution, and who generously came forward to relieve me of my 
hospital charge, are now in the Providence of God numbered with 
the dead. Alfred Tucker of the Min den's Hospital, and Francis 
Dill, Colonial Surgeon, were both severe losses to this colony, and 
there are many friends yet remaining who sincerely deplore their 
sudden and unexpected removal from our midst. I can only say I 
acknowledge and remember their disinterested kindness and valuable 

o 

assistance to myself with much feeling and gratitude. 

It becomes me also not to forget the long continued and disinter¬ 
ested services which Dr. Balfour has so cheerfully rendered to this 
Institution since the demise of Drs. Tucker and Dill. From a pure* 
benevolent regard to suffering humanity, Dr. Balfour regularly attend¬ 
ed this hospital to give his advice to all that applied, which demands 
from me and all the friends ol the Society a public expression of oik 
thanks. 


For the four years this hospital has been in operation, 1*2,13(1 pa¬ 
tients have been registered on the books, chiefly men and childieu 
from tlie colony, and from the villages and towns on the main land 
who have often come long distances, paying their ou n expenses going 
and coming, purposely to be healed. The numbers have not been 
so great as at Shanghai and Canton, the native population here being 
smaller and more scattered, but in no hospital yet established in China 
have there been more in-patients, or more serious cases received. ()Y 
course the non-residence of a medical officer for two years has been 
a disadvantage to the Institution, and from this cause, and also from 
less sickness prevailing in the colony, the number of applicants has 
been reduced. The applicants for medical aid are chiefly of the. 
poorer class, and in many instances beyond the i i in i is of surgical skill 
From examining the books I fmd that cases of severe contusion, 
wounds andnlcers have been friupiont. Of cut ancons diseases, Psora, 
Psoriasis, Ke/ema, Lichen ami Leprosy have been the most common 
Fluxes and Chrome diseases ol the absorbin'' mid seeietni" idamL 

f*T ^ l 

and different form> of lever, periodic and remittent, have been the 
principal and most important d; e f io*!- of the internal organ: and too*. 
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eral system. But the list of patients plainly shews a diminution in 
the amount of fever cases as compared with the years 1843-44. so that 
Hongkong, especially the west end of Victoria, is now regarded as a 
very healthy settlement by the Chinese. Disorders of the visual or¬ 
gans both in this and in all the hospitals on the coast have been, by 
far, of the most frequent occurrence. And it is a remarkable fact 
among other strange and peculiar characteristics of the Chinese, that 
diseases of the eye should be so common and so universally prevail¬ 
ing among them, and that for so long a period this nation should 
continue ignorant of their nature and mode of cure. For example, 
the cornea, the transparent part of the eye is without a name to de. 
scribe it. Cataract is quite unknown to be an opacity of the crystal, 
line lens or its capsule, and the whole internal structure of this admi¬ 
rable piece of mechanism is grossly misunderstood, arising doubtless 
from want of anatomical knowledge. And so long as it is considered 
unftlia) and wicked to make any breach or wound upon the dead, 
there is not much hope that this obstacle to improvement will be 
removed. It is singular however that the Chinese medical practi. 
tioners, in their attempts to cure these common ophthalmic diseases, 
did not hit upon the idea of expanding their knowledge by the study 
of comparative anatomy. But no. All study of animated nature is 
neglected and despised ; error is preferred to truth, and the ignorant 
sayings of their ancient literati, before the splendid discoveries of 
modern experimental science. The time however will come when 
this abject deference of the Chinese to the wisdom of their sages, this 
slavish adherence to ancient custom, and dislike to all innovation and 
change (for it is nothing less than a state of intellectual bondage), 
must give way to the onward march and superior light of true science 
and religion. Dark superstition and spiritual ignorance at present 
rests upon the, people ; the free exercise of thought and intellect is 
suspended, and all moral improvement prevented by the withering, 
benumbing influence of a base idolatry. To raise them from this 
stBle is surely a most worthy object of benevolence and mercy. And 
if we are enlightened and blessed with the knowledge of Christianity, 
we shall doubtless fed it a pleasure and a privilege do all we can to 
extend similar advantages to the innumerable heathen people around 
us. The liberalizing influence of’a Christian education and the be- 
nevoleni operations of Missionary hospitals are worthy of all cncoiii- 
agemeut and patronage ; hut it becomes us all to remember that it i> 
only by the power of Divine Truth that any great change in the mo 
ral and intellectual improvement of this people can he effected 
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You will pardon me, Gentlemen, for introducing these sentiment* 
in this short report. It is simply for the purpose of removing any 
false impression that some may entertain of the indispensable, reform¬ 
ing nature of Medical Practice among the Chinese : and also to afford 
me a public opportunity of declaring my opinion, that Medical Mis¬ 
sions are only valuable in my eyes as they directly promote the exten¬ 
sion of Christianity. For no other object surely than this, the no¬ 
blest of all, could men be found willing to forfeit all secular advan¬ 
tages, and to come hither, just with a bare measure of support, to 
devote themselves to the service of the Chinese. And yet I have heard 
it said that the only hope of revolutionizing the moral, intellectual 
and social condition of the Chinese, is by medical practice and edu¬ 
cation. I think they are very important and very desirable among a 
people so exclusive and prejudiced as the Chinese are proverbially 
known to be; at the same time let us not limit the Divine power, but 
subordinate all such benevolent efforts to the fulfilling of our Saviour's 
great command, to teach the Gospel to all nations. 

There have been no sectarian views or national prejudices dissemi¬ 
nated in this hospital, but from its first opening to the present time, 
it has been made to combine the two-fold character of a benevolent 
and religious institution. I have sought to sustain the genius of 
Christianity by works of mercy, kindness and charity. Religious ex¬ 
ercises have been conducted every day in the Canton dialect in the 
morning, and in Fok-keen or Te-chew in the evening. From these, 
and from the religious books distributed, a large amount of informa¬ 
tion has been communicated, not only to the patients but also to their 
fellow villagers and townsmen, on their return home. A few have 
expressed a concern to know more of these new doctrines, and some 
have been willing to become Christians, but without sufficient know¬ 
ledge to justify Baptism, with the exception of one, whose views and 
knowledge of Divine ‘Truth are more satisfactory. It is doubtless 
discouraging to see so little fruit of one's labors : but to prevent a 
ha9ty judgment that all such efforts are useless, I beg to state that 
the uneducated class of the people and the variety ofdialects that we 
meet with here, together with the exceeding apathy and indolence of 
the native mind, are great obstacles to a ready intelligibility and ap¬ 
preciation of the instruction imparted. 

I have now to state in a few words that, owing t () circumstances 
that have transpired since my return hither, I feel if rnv duty to 
resign my charge of this hospital. The circumstances are simply 
these. The Loudon Missionary Society, whose agent I am, is (lest- 
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rous of re-establishing its Mission at Canton, where there is no Eng¬ 
lish Missionary stationed, nor has there been, permanently, since the 
death of Dr. Morrison. Medical Missions having a natural tendency 

c5 * 

to disarm prejudice and conciliate the good will of the natives, there 
is no locality more desirable for their peaceful and benevolent ope¬ 
rations than that city. Much undeserved odium and obloquy have 
been cast upon the character of foreigners, especially the English, 
alike injurious to our good name and holy religion, which doubtless 
we should be rejoiced to see done away, though it is not easy to say 
how these bad impressions and irritated feelings are to be removed. 
With the blessing of God I have confidence that moral means judi¬ 
ciously applied will effect what hostilities and arms can never accom¬ 
plish. These latter may be overruled for good, but it is not in their 
nature to conciliate angry feelings ! 

Having stated the above, it only remains for me to say, that I have 
received instructions to endeavour in a quiet and unobtrusive manner, 
by friendly intercourse with the people and healing the sick, to obtain 
a permanent locality in the midst of the Chinese in Canton, and so 
prepare the way for other English Missionaries *o settle there. With 
the present hostile feelings and their strong dislike to rent houses to 
foreigners, I dare not be sanguine of certain success. It appears^ 
however, my duty to try, and I have already made arrangements 
through the kindness of a triend to rent part of his house till I can 
meet with a more suitable and permanent residence in another part 
of the suburbs. 

An offer has been made by the Committee to Dr. Balfour to take 
charge of these premises, but at present he cannot clearly see it to be 
his duty to accept of the offer, but kindly proposes to come and visit 
the sick every day, as before, for a few months to come ; after which 
I trust some permanent arrangement can be entered into by the Com¬ 
mittee, to the mutual satisfaction of the friends and supporters of this 
useful charity in Hongkong. 

The property belonging to the Hospital—with a donation of C £^G 
js s Od. from “ A Friend to the Medical M ission.iry Society,” through 
Rear Admiral Hope, and transmitted to me by the Loudon Missionary 
Society—I shall hand over to the Committee of Management. 

The usual expenses for each month have been for 


Sr. r>«-'r mUMidrnt,.. 
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For aiding poor destitute in-patients (of which the number is not 
small), 30 copper cash, (about the value of a penny) to 10 or 14 
patients each day, from 9 to 12 dollars a month. 

The whole expenses, including an allowance for Native assistants, 
have amounted on a general average to $50 a month. 

I beg to say a few words, before I close this report, on the Medical 
School which [ had hoped to be able to form here. When I pro¬ 
posed the plan to the Medico-Chirurgical Society, it met with a warm 
reception, and the members pledged themselves to give the utmost 
assistance in every possible way to the formation of such a school; 
but two of the most active members have been removed by death, 
and since then the Society has ceased to exist. The boys I had 
mainly depended upon to receive medical instruction, are now in Ame¬ 
rica and England, and those remaining in Hongkong, who are suffici¬ 
ently advanced to be benefited by it, were previously engaged for 
other pursuits. The moneys I have collected from persons in Eng¬ 
land, (chiefly personal friends) amount to about .£350, part of which 
has been paid into the hands of the Treasurer of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society ; part into Barclay and Bevans’ Bank by the Chinese 
Association in London, and the remainder into the Oriental Bank of 
this place, the sum being far short of wh »t would be required to carry 
the original project into effect. From these causes, and from unex¬ 
pected changes in my own plans, I have been necessarily obliged to 
abandon the formation of the proposed school. I do not, however, 
abandon the hope of its practicability some future day, and in the 
mean time, I have decided to appropriate those donations intended 
for general use, to the fitting up of an Hospital in Canton—and those 
which were given specially for education, to that purpose on a modifi¬ 
ed plan. The total receipts and expenditure of the above, I shall 
faithfully account for to my subscribers in the proper time. 

For the local aid I have formerly received from this Society, first 
at Macao and afterwards here, to assist me in practising among the 
Chinese, as a Medical Missionary, I desire to return my sincere thanks. 
I do not leave this hospital without some regret, nor without hope 
that one will soon be found to fill my place, who will carry on its vari¬ 
ed operations, in a manner more efficient and more worthy of patron¬ 
age than my own has been. 

With cordial good wishes for the increasing prosperity and useful¬ 
ness of the Medical Missionary Society in China.—I remain, gentle¬ 
men, respectfully yours. 

BENJAMIN HOBSON. 

Chinese Hospital, Hongkong, 1st December, 1847. 
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Art III. An Address to the foreign Residents in China , warning 
them against the use oj beef as an article of food. By the native 
Scholars and Gentry of Shanghai. Translated for the Reposi¬ 
tory, hy Z. Z. 

We have heard that the people of Great Britain and other honor¬ 
able natious (residing in China), do all reverently, with the utmost 
degree of sincerity, worship and serve the High Ruler t; just as in 
the Central Flowery land, also, there are indeed none who do not 
serve the High Ruler. Those who serve the High Ruler ought 
to conform to his will*, love all that he loves, and hate also all that 
he hates. This may be called, conforming to Heaven*. Not to do 
thus is to rebel against Heaven ; than which no sin can be greater. 

The love of life (or caring for its preservation) is at) attribute of 
the High Ruler; those, therefore, who entirely conform to the will 
of Heaven, in like manner never do not love life and hate death< 
Now in this loving of life and hating of death all men are alike, and 
so also are men and all other beings*. 

In all the world it is only the perfectly sincere who are able to per¬ 
form perfectly all that is required by the dictates of their nature; 
when able to do this for themselves, they can then perform the same 
for all other men and for all other beings, so as not really to deviate 
from [the dictates of] nature*. 

But we need not stop here to speak of Heaven’? love to man and 
it* care for his life, since man is the most intelligent of all beings, 
and the life of even the smallest of these Heaven never does not love. 
This is what is meant by the attribute, “the love of life.” 

If wo speak of other beings in regard to the finer qualities, such 
as benevolence, justice, propriety, and wisdom, they are not the same 
ns man; but in regard to the grosser qualities, such as perception 
and emotion, they are not in the early stages of life at all different 
from man. 

Wlnm Mencius disputed with Kautsz regarding nature at birth, 
he did not say that man at his birth was endowed with passions dif- 
f rent from these of other beings, but onl) that there was a different 
principle in their nature?. 

This word nature (Sing is composed of two others, life and 

heart (Sang Ajr and Sin ); hence we know that care or regard 

W life is a part of the very nature of all beings. And this is the 
Heavenly principle s. 
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But as beings are of different grades, some great and others 
small, so the love or regard should be of different degrees. Among 
the ancients, the horse, the ox, the sheep, the fowl, the dog and the 
swine were regarded as domestic animals, which men ought to rear I 
or in other words, these six kinds of animals are those which men 
ought to feed and nourish. 

Now though all beings in the world ought to be fed, so that they 
may be quietly preserved, in accordance with the purpose of Heaven 
and Earth* in creating and providing for them; yet among them dis¬ 
tinctions are to be made. Fowls and pigs are animals which men 
have always eaten. But the dog, being a trusty animal, is not to be 
eaten. So the horse, being faithful, and the sheep dutiful, are not 
to be eaten. The ox likewise, which is employed in agriculture to 
supply the place of human strength and to provide for man’s support, 
has merits that cannot be surpassed. Why then should he be eaten ? 

There are, however, in China, occasions on which the use of the 
slaughtered ox is indispensable; but it is so only when the great 
sacrifices are to be offered; which heavy penalties, as a warning 
against rashly killing him, are to be inflicted upon those who may pre¬ 
sume to do so on their own private accounts. Of all animals, which 
our Sacred Books forbid men to kill, without cause, the ox is the 
most important. 

But with the people of your honorable nations, since you have no 
use for the ox on sacrificial occasions, it is never necessary to kill 
him. Yet we have heard, that, among your officers and merchants, 
beef is considered as an indispensable article of daily food. More¬ 
over according to what we have heard, your method of slaughtering 
him is widely different from that in China. A hole is dug in the 
ground, and the animal’s feet are so placed therein, that he cannot 
move at all ; and then the butcher, with a heavy bludgeon, gives him 
such a blow on the top of his head as at once to destroy his life. 
When the ox is about to be killed, and knows that he must die, his 
tears flow like rain ; and his appearance is such as human eyes can¬ 
not bear to see, and his groans such as human ears cannot endure 
to hear. And yet this is done by all and that day by day ! 

Now in the single port of Shanghai the number of oxen slaughter¬ 
ed each day cannot be less than several hundred. But if we were 
to take in the whole number, at the five ports, it would be innu¬ 
merable ! 

Oh alas! All men have one and the same heart. This heart has 
.me and the same principle of reason And this principle of reason 
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is Heaven to. Shall man, then, act in conformity with heaven and 
show regard to the life of the beast? Or, shall he, rebelling against 
Heaven, destroy that lite. 

In China there are severe laws prohibiting the slaughter of the ox, 
and printed essays warning men against eating the flesh of oxen and 
dogs. These we need not here repeat. But considering the prac¬ 
tical habits of the gentlemen of several foreign nations, who con¬ 
sume tnanv hundred times more beef than is clandestinely used by 
our own people, we could not but put forth this address, earnestly 
hoping that you will conform to the pleasure of Heaven, show 
regard to life and spare the ox! Of other animals you can use for 
food whatever and as many as you please. Thus regarding the life 
of this animal, is doubtless one of the ways in which may be man¬ 
ifested your reverence of the High Ruler ! 


So far I have followed the native gentry of Shanghai. The copy 
of the Address before me is without date and signature, yet evidently 
a veritable one, internal and external evidence warranting it being 
so considered. In itself, as it regards the particular object for which 
it was intended, it is worthless, a pitiful exhibition of the childish 
folly of the wise men of China. Indirectly, however, the paper has 
interest, and I have marked several parts by inserting figures as given 
above. 

i. Here we have the astounding announcement, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Christendom and pagan China all worship one and the same 
Being! The original runs thus: Wan Ta Ying ktook, kih koh 
kwri kwoh , kidi kill k'i s king king fung sz’ Shang ii; tsih Chung 
Htod yih tw in wit puh king Shang ti ch£: 

M 






Ti& 


vv 


t n jt * t % ± f p?p i* m 'ii- m u 


T' ± ft 


Recently, and in an official document, in a translation of a dispatch 
from the imperial commissioner, Kiying, his excellency is represen¬ 
ted as using the following language, “ God is my witness & c. 
The document, to which I refer, was published in one of the Hong¬ 
kong newspapers, in November or December of 1847, if I rightly 
remember, and was translated by the Rev. Mr. Gatzlatf. I do not 
know what was the Chinese word or phrase used by Kiying for the 
Deity; but presume it was the same phrase which l have translated 
above by the words, “ High Ruler." If so, then we have the trans¬ 
lator of Kiying’s dispatch abetting and sanctioning the gentry of 
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Shanghai in their strange assertion, that all China and Christendom 
worship and serve one and the same God—than which nothing can 
be more false. 

2. The word which I have here translated will is sin, lite¬ 
rally the heart: the whole phrase is tl sin , Ruler’s heart : 

I have rendered it “ his will” substituting the pronoun for the 
noun, and giving “ will” as the proper meaning of the word “ heart” 
in this connection. 

3. “ Conforming to Heaven,” in the original is Shun t'ien |J|£| 

Here the subject appears under an appellative different from that in 
the two preceding notes; but the sense is the same. “ High Ruler” 
in the first, “ Ruler” in the second, and “ Heaven” all refer to and 
designate one and the same Being, whether real or imaginary. 

4. By what is here said it is plain that “the High Ruler” and 
“ Heaven” are synonymous, and denote a Being supposed to possess 
moral qualities capable of loving, hating, &c. 

5. This “ putting men and all other beings” on an equality with 
Heaven, the High Ruler, is true Chinese philosophy, bathos, or what¬ 
ever else it may be called. 

6. 7, 8. For all that the Chinese sages, and the modern gentry 
after them, have written about “ nature f “the principle of Heaven ,” 
&c., &,c., the reader is referred to the Chung Yung, and other 
Chinese Classics. The passage referred to, in the paragraph, ending 
with the words, “ heavenly nature,” will be found in sec. 22. of the 
Chung Yung; but in quoting it the gentry have slightly altered the 
phraseology. 

9 4 ‘ Heaven and earth ” are here coupled as the great parents of 

all things. Of course the honor and reverence due to Heaven are 
equally due to Earth. But enough. Let those whom it concerns 
see to it, that the minds of the learned gentry of the self-styled “ Ce¬ 
lestial Empire ” are disabused in this matter. If in any way iney 
have had reason to suppose that they themselves and foreigners wor¬ 
ship the same Being or Beings, let it be so no longer. 

Z. Z 


Art. TV. Journo.* of Occurrence*; nautical observation; communication from Su ; 
notice from the British consulate. 

Wf. are indebted to Captain Ager of the EnrI of Chirr , for the following no¬ 
tice of a dangerous reef. It is most desirable that all commanders ot vessels 
should communicate whatever similar discoveries they make, as they may there* 
bv be the means of saving both life and property of ruu'h value. — Ed il. 
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'rin* ship Earl of Clare from Bombay towards China, on flic 31sl March Iasi, 
at noon, being in lat. 17.50 N.. and Ion. 124.40 E., discovered shoal u iow 
alongside, and suw the bottom distinctly about 20 yards from the ship ; large 
white shells and dark coloured rock. 

Immediately under the ship apparently no bottom, and the water not disco¬ 
loured, as it was over the shoal. 

From the nature of the bottom having been seen so very distinctly. I cannot 
hut pronounce it most dangerous, being immediately in the fair track for ships 
hound through the Pacific Ocean, from the Pellew islands towards the North 

O 9 

Bawbees. 

The position of the danger may be considered correctly ascertained, as we 
had sights for latitude at noon, by three good instruments, as also for longitude, 
the chronometers being found correct on making the Bashers and Lema Is¬ 
lands, in a run of five and eight days respectively, after seeing the shoal. 

On R. Blanchford Sc Co.’s genera! outline chart for 1843, is marked fc ‘ Lord 
Anson’s Shoal,’* being nearly in the Istilude and longitude of the one above 
named. There mus* have been some reason for marking it down, although I 
can find no mention of it anywhere else 

I must remark that so satisfied aui 1 of its position and existence, that there 
is no other danger, for which I would keep a better look-out, or give a wider 
berth in passing. 

(Signed) M. AGER. 

Victoria Hongkong, 8th May, 1841. 

From the China Mail, May 11 th 1848. 

Sen, High Imperial Commissioner &c., dkc., sends the following commu¬ 
nication ; 

The late High Imperial Commissioner, Keying presented a memorial to 
the Throne, requesting that the same rate of Transit Duties on Calicoes might 
be levied at the Pih-sin Custom House in Chekeang, as at Heu-shoo, which is 
in the neighbourhood. To this application the Imperial reply was, 4 ‘ Let the 
Board of Revenue deliberate and report on this subject. Respect this !” 

I now received a communication from the Board, stating that every descrip¬ 
tion of Foreign Cotton Manufactures, paid at the Heu-shoo Custom House 2 
mace 2 candareens per hundred catties, or per pecul weight, whilst 1-2 mace 
were paid per piece at Pih-sin. Since the difference in the amouut is very 
considerable, the tariff of duties on Calicos at Pih-sin ought, as proposed, 
tn be the same as that at the Heu-shoo Custom House in the neighbourhood, 
in order to equalize the rate of duties levied. 

To this representation an Imperial reply was received, saying, 44 Let it be 
done as proposed. Respect this !*’ 

Whilst transmitting this information to the Superintendent of the Pih-sin 
Custom House, I thought it my duty to submit it also for the consideration of 
the Honourable Envoy, and wish you much happiness, addressing the same. 

To His Excellency, Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, Samuel George 
Bonham, Esq.. *Vc., 6lc , 

Taoukwang 28th year, 3d month, 2Glh day, (20th April 1848.) 

(True Translation) Charles Gutzlaff, Chinese Secretary 

The following notice tons lately issued from the British consulate at Canton . 

Th<* Provincial Government having violated and set at nought the 5th article 
of the Treaty of Nanking, and having sent a positive denial of reparation t«» 
the remonstrances and requisitions of the undersigned 1J. B. M. Officiating 
Consul at this port, he is constrained to request that all British merchants 
having duties and tonnage dues to pay into the Imperial Customs will with- 
hold the same pending the pleasure of U. M Plenipotentiary, to whom the 
points at issue have been referred. 

Adam W. Ei.msuk, H. M. Officiating Consul. 

British Consulate Canton, May 10th, I* 18 
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Having gone through the arguments* for and against To, we 
come now to the consideration of the other term which has been pro¬ 
posed as the proper rendering of Theos , viz. Shin. Our first busi¬ 
ness, however, in discussing the propriety of this term is to ascertain 
the meaning of it; which we shall do, by reference to the principal 
Chinese dictionaries, and then to standard writers who have made use 
of the term. 

hi the fj£ X Slnvb-wan, we have the following sentence,“ Tim 
Shin or Shins of Heaven are those which lead out all tilings.” Tak- 
mg this sentence as it stands, neither the number nor the nature 
of the Shin, can be definitely made out, but only the business in 
which the Shin or Shins of Heaven are engaged. Kang-he quotes 
t he above expression, and adds the explanatory observation of one 
Tsen, (whose authority is often referred to in the Imperial Dictio¬ 
nary), saying that “ Shin, (the primitive of jjfj||l shin) means to 
lead out. Heaven manages or directs the sending down of the ^ 
k he, to influence all things, hence it is said to lead out all tilings.” 
Here it is evident, that the sentence from Tseu is adduced, with a 
\ lew of elucidating the previous one quoted from the Shwo-wan , and 
by this latter sentence] we find, tint the principal person or being 
acting in this affair is * been, lleau n; that the thing which \>. 


'•>1.. XVI! No vi 
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employed by Heaven in eflectings all things is the k’he; ami 
that the manner of the said K’hes influencing things is by leading 
them out; this latter idea is included in the word # Shin, which 
comes from shin, to lead out. The t’hcen, Heaven of the one 
sentence is therefore the ^ t’hecn, Heaven, of the other ; or the Divi¬ 
nity from whom tlie power to influence originally proceeds. The ^9 


nity from whom tlie power to influence originally proceeds. The 
k'he of the second sentence is also the same with the jfjfj) shin of 
the first; and as Heaven manages or directs the sending down of 
the K’he to influence all things, so Heaven employs the Shin to lead 
out all things. By ascertaining the meaning of the word ^ K’he, 
therefore, we shall be able to discover something of the import of £{$| 

Shin. On referring to the Imperial Dictionary, under the word 4? 
k’he, we are told, that k’he means breath, or to breathe; after which 
the lexicographer goes or* lo say, that ^ hing, form, or .»ody is the 
mansion of life, and a!! k’lic breath or spirits, is the origin of life. 


K’he therefore means spirit, opposed to form. Then, after quoting 
some passages from the Yih-king which will afterwards come more 
fully under oilr consideration, he says, with reference to the word in 
question that “ ^ k’he, is the fulness or essence of the Shin and 
in order, in this connection, to assure us of the true meaning of K’he, 
he adds, “ K’he is that which is inhaled, and exhaled, which goes 
out and comes iu or in other words the breath, or spirit. From all 
the above we learn, that K’he is spirit ns opposed to body, that it is 
the expiration of the breath, and that it is the fulness of the Shin 

Under the word k’he, Morrison gives, “ Fume ; vapour ; halo ; ether, 
the primary matter ; the breath ; spirit, in low sense, as the animn or 
animal soul, of brutes and human beings; animal spirits, &c.” 

K’he thus corresponds in a great degree to the Psyche of the Greeks, 
which meant breath ; life; the soul as opposed to the body ; also the 
animn munti, which was supposed to pass through all lauds and seas, 
depths and heights. 

In the passage under consideration, ^ K’he doubtless means 
the breath of nature, or the spirit of Heaven ; the anima which 
Heaven sends down to iiilluence all things. In this respect,Shin cor¬ 
responds with it; the one being the finer, and the other the grosser 
spirit of nature. been shin, therefore, is not the God of 

Heaven, but the spirit of Heaven, which like the k’he, breath of na¬ 
ture, is employed by Heaven, or the Divinity, to influence and lead out 
all things Some have thought, that % ft t’lieen shin, in tin* 
above bcntence, signifies the God •>( Heaven, because it is thought to 
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be synonymous with T’heen choo, occurring in the secon.l 

sentence, which those advocate this opinion say, means “ the Lord 
of Heaven,” or God. To this it may be replied, that all the best- 
informed Chinese teachers, who form their opinions independetly 
of any foreign bias; tell us, that ^ t’heen, Heaven must be taken 
alone, in the sense of the Divinity, and that choo, is undoubtned- 
Jy a verb here, signifying to rule or manage, or take the superinten¬ 
dance of. In addition to which opinion we may say, that we do not 
remember to have met with the phrase ^ ^ t’heen fthoo, in the 
sense of the Lord of Heaven, in any of the Confucian classics, or the 
Commentators of that school. Buddha is spoken of, in one of the 
Buddhistic works as the ^ £ T’heen choo, Lord of Heaven ; 
and a Taouist writer of fiction has put into the mouth of Shun the 

expression „ J £ t ft T’heen choo ta te, the Great God who 
is Lord of Heaven ; but with these exceptions, the phrase, as far as 
we have seen, does not occur in any writer of note : and Morrison 
says, that it was introduced by the Roman Catholic Missionaries. 
The phrase * £ T’heen choo, quoted by some from the 

^ flip ^ She ke fung shen choo, is found to be a mistrans^ 
lation, owing to a want of attention to the stops. The passage runs 

,h,w » “A “ 0 ^ ± H 5^ # p& shin, yih yui* 

t’heen, choo sze t’heen tse, of the eight Shins, the first is called (the 
Shin of) Heaven, who presides in a temple at T’heen tse.” Thus the 
characters Theen choo are not to be read together, but must be con¬ 
sidered, the one as a substantive, and the other a verb, as we have above 
rendered them ; while the Shin in the one sentence, corresponds to 
K’he in the other, according to the verbal explanation of the Chinese 
teachers, who say, that the Shin of Heaven, is the K’he of Heaven. 

In the second definition of Shin given by Kang-he, he quotes the 

@ S ffi Hwang keih king she, which, says, “ that the Shin 
of Heaven resides in the sun, while the Shin of a man resides in the 
eye.” Here it is evident, that the Shin of Heaven cannot mean the 
God of Heaven, because it is a corresponding phrase with the Shin 
of a man: and as the Shin of a man cannot he the god of a man, 
because it is something that belongs to him, and not that which pre¬ 
sides over him ; so the Shin of Heaven is something which belongs 
to Heaven, and not that which presides over it; and even if the Shin 
of Heaven (in the sense of God) might be said to reside in the sun, 
,he Shin or god of a man cannot be said to dwell in his eye. The 
most probable intei pretat ion is that which the Chinese teachers put 
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upon it ; viz. tint Shin here mentis the tsing shin, ani¬ 

mal spirits, rather animation and vivacity. The phrase A 
J»n che shin occurs in the Commentary on a portion of M&ng-tsze, 
which passage may serve to throw some light on its meaning here. 
4 ‘ Ming-tsze said, of that which is found in man, there is nothing 
better than the apple of his eye : which cannot conceal a man's wicked¬ 
ness. When the breast is honest, apple of eye is clear, but when 
dishonest, dim.” Upon this the Commentator remarks, “ When a 
man comes into coutact with another, his jjpjj Shin, or spirit rests 
in his eye; hence when he is honest at heart, his Shin or spirit is 
pure and clear; but when dishonest, his Shin, or spirit, is scattered 
and confused.” The phrase tsing shin is applied by Morrison to the 
animation said to he existing or wanting in a picture of the human 
countenance. The phrase therefore means, the light or vivacity of 
heaven dwells in the sun, as the light or vivacity of man dwells in 
xfte eye. 

In the third class of definitions given by Kang-he, the word Shin 
is coupled with ming, and must be understood in the sense of 
intelligent and clear. Under this head, the lexicographer quotes 
the Slmo-king, where Yaou is said to be sage-like and shin, 
intelligent ; I)e Guignes thus renders this phrase “ Elle fut relevee 
par line grande sagesse, et par beaucoup de penetration.” The 
Commentator on this passage says, that “ speaking of his shing, 
sago-like qualities, and of his being above common apprehension, he 

then 


is called shin, inscrutably intelligent ” The lexicographer 
quotes another work, which says, that “ 5? shing, sage-like, n 


means 


understanding ever 
oils and not to be 


7 thing ; jjjjjl jfy shin meaou, inscrutably mysteri- 
calculated on.” The ^ king is then 


quoted, which says, that “ whatsoever is inscrutable in the su¬ 
perior and inferior principles of nature, is called jjpjj Shin.” When 
a thing is fixed, says the commentator on this place, it may be ascer¬ 
tained, and that which may he ascertained, is not fit to be called 
|[j) Shin. Kang-he then quotes another work, saying, “Shin is the 
utmost point of change; it may be said to be more mysterious than 
all surrounding objects, and cannot be judged of by visible appear¬ 
ances” Morrison has rendered this passage as follows : Spirit is 
so called from its being the most inscrutable of all things.” He 
then goes on to observe, 44 They explain spirit, so as to denote, 
not an independent intelligent being, but an invisible intelligent 
essence, that prevades every thing, and is always present with 
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k’ho keen, urh shin tsae ke chung, woo tseili k’ho keen, jen shin 
puli le hoo wuh yay, tsih wan wuh che chung, urh meaou puh k’ho 
tsih chay shin yay, koo yue meaou y.ay. All material existences have 
traces which may be seen ; but the spiritual essence which is in 
them has no trace that can be seen, yet spirit is never absent from 
matter; thus that admirable (or subtle) and inscrutable something, 
which is in all material existences is spirit which is from this cir¬ 
cumstance called subtle, (inscrutable or admirable.) 1 ’ To return to 
Kang-he: theu follows a quotation from M&ng-tsze, stating that 
“ sagelike and not to he comprehended by others is called Shin:" 
which is thus rendered by Julien, “ qui sanctus est, et non potest 
percipi, dicitur spirituals vir; i. e. homines ille quern, sanctum onta % 
percipere non possum, spiritualem vocant.” He adds, “ non omnes 
sancti percipi non possunt. Ut vero quis celsissimum sanctitatiw 
gradum ita attigit ut ejus virtus, jam turn subtilissinia et maxime 
defecata, scnsus effugiat, continuo dicitur shin, spiritual is vir.” 
'Thus, in the citations given under this class of meanings, we see 
nothing that rises above the idea of what is spiritual or spirituality. 
Inscrutability and mystery are as applicable to spirituality as they 
are to divinity : but to say that a thing is above human comprehen¬ 
sion, does not imply that it is divine. 

In the next definition of Shin given in the Imperial Dictionary, 
we meet with the words 14 wei Shin combined; under which 

the lexicographer says, “the jj^hwfcn, soul of the yang, superior 
principle of nature, is Shin, anti the p’hih, anima of the inferior 
principle of nature is Kwei.” Here two words are employed to 
explain Shin and Kwei, which are evidently allied to spirit and have 
no necessary connection with divinity. And lest we should suppose 
that anythin# like divinity was intended by Shin, Kang-he goes on 
to tell us, that “ the expandings of the ft k’he, or breath of nature, 
constitute Shin, and its contractings, Kwei.” In order the better to 
comprehend the idea of the lexicographer, we will here quote the 
observations o r Visdelou, who says, “ Some, with regard to the ety¬ 
mology of the word interpret the term Shin by another of the same 
sound, which signifies to extend one’s-self; and the term Kwei, by 
another of the same denomination meaning to fall hack, to bend 
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one’s-self back, to shrink up: and by this extension and contraction, 
which they call the going and coming, or the systole and diastole of 
nature, they figure the vicissitudes of nature in its alternate genera¬ 
tion and decay : for they do not imagine that the Kwei Shins, con¬ 
sidered as the innate properties of the Yin and Yang, are of natures 
subsistent of themselves, solely the forms of the things : neither dis¬ 
tinct even from the things which they compose, and of which they 
are an intrinsic and essential part.” 

In the ^ ^ ^ Luh shoo koo, we have the following, “ that 

which is ?££ tsing ling, ethereal and spiritual , is called Shin. 
All Shins come from Heaven, but when we speak of them distinc¬ 
tively, then those which belong to heaven are called Shins, those 
which belong to men are called Kweis, and those which belong to 
earth are called K’hes; spoken of unitedly, they are generally called 
Shins. Shin is the production of the male or superior principle. 
Kwei is the production of the female or inferior principle. With 
respect to man, the soul is his Shin, and the anima is his Kwei. 
Hence the Le-ke says, ‘ the K’he, or spirit (of nature) is the fulness 
of the Shin, and the p’hih, or anima (of nature) is the fulness 
of the Kwei.* With respect to the five viscera of the human body, 
the heart stores up the Shin : as that is the faculty which leads out 
and expands. Every empty spiritual thing, that is inscrutable in its 
transformations, is generally called Shin. The Yih-king says, Shin 
is spoken of as more mysterious than all surrounding objects.” 
What idea is to be gathered from all this, but that Shin means spirit 1 
There can be no doubt that Shin according to this author conveys 
the idea of whatever is ethereal and spiritual, intangible and inscru¬ 
table. In man, Shin is the soul, it takes up its seat in the heart, 
and at death it constitutes his Kwei, or manes. Further what the 
Kwei is in man, such is also the Shin of Heaven, and the K’he of 
earth, it is the soul of nature or the anima mundi , the Psyche which 
passes through all lands and seas, heights and depths. From this 
we gather most assuredly that Shin is spirit, and no sanction is by 
this author given to the idea that Shin means God. 

It will serve to afford us some additional evidence of the meaning 
of Shin as spirit, if we consult the Imperial dictionary under the 
correlative terms with which it is occasionally interchangeable. 
Under the word ling, (which is thought so fully to represent the 


idea of spirit, that a writer in the Chinese Repository, argues for its 
adoption as the most suitable rendering for pneumaj we read “ that 
Shin is to be explained by lingin order to sliPw* this a passage is 
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quoted which says (hat “ the ^ tsing k’e, ethereal spirit ol su¬ 
perior principle of nature is called Shin, and the 5^ tsing k’lie, 
ethereal spirit of the inferior principle of nature is called Ling.” 
Again, quoting the Shoo-king, man is said to be of all things the 
most ling: under which head the lexicographer says, ling is to be 
explained by Shin : thus we have two words explained backwards 
and forwards by each other ; as though they were entirely synony¬ 
mous, and perfectly equivalent in signification. Now as ling does 
not in its general and obvious meaning signify divine, so we contend 
that this is not the primary and radical meaning of Shin ; but as ling 
means spiritual, and with reference to the mind of man intelligent, 
so Shin means spiritual likewise. Kang-he quotes a sentence from 
the Book of Odes, where ling appears to mean miraculous, or the 
work of spiritual beings. Again quoting a writer on the same book, 
he says, that “ whatever is ethereal and intelligent with regard to 
Shin, is called ling or spiritual. 11 Under the word |)|J kwei, the 
Imperial Dictionary says, that “ Kwei is that to wchih the ^ 

•sing hwkn, ethereal soul reverts ; and that when the tsing 

shin, pure spirit leaves the body, each part reverts to its proper 
place: hence the reverting is called Kwei.” Under the word jfy 
hwan, Kang-he says, that “ the 5^ ^ hw&n pih, finer and grosser 
parts of the human soul are the names of jjj||l 5||| shin ling, spirits : 
the sfiji ling, or spirit that attaches itself to the body is called 
pih, and the jjjfjl shin, or spirit that attaches itself to the k’he, 
breath, is called hw8n, or soul. One talks of a man’s pih hav¬ 
ing asked a question of his hw&n ; upon which the commentator 
remarks, that “the pih is the jjjljil yin shin, more concealed spirit 

of a man, and the hwan is the jjjjjj yang shin, more manifest spirit 
of a man.” Here it is evident, from the connection of Shin with 
hw&n, the soul, and from its interchangeability with ling, spirit, 
(hat the meaning of it must be spirit and not divinity. 

In the j|L Jffn Woo-keu-yun-suy, we have the meaning 
of Shin given by a variety of quotations from various works in which 
Shin is found ; in explaining the meaning of the term this writer 
quotes the Shwo-w&n, about the T’heen shin leading out 

all things, and then gives the explanation of the word Shin from the 

Kwang-yun dictionary, saying that it means ling, spirit. 
Here then we have the declared opinion of an intelligent lexicographer 
that the word Shin means spirit; while he adds no other meanings ; 
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hut only ipioles those passages from the Yi-kitig and Mang-tsze 
which we have already met with in Kang-he. We have thus seen 
that the chief Chinese dictionaries understand Shin in the sense nt 
spirit, or spiritual energy and intelligence. No one of them appears 
to have given to Shin the sense of divinity, either when explainin' 
that term itself or its correlatives. Those who propose Shin there¬ 
fore as indicative of divinity or as the generic word for God, arc una¬ 
ble to derive any support from the principal dictionaries of the lan¬ 
guage, compiled by the Chinese themselves : while on the contrary the 
chief lexicographers give to it the meaning ol spirit. The incongrui¬ 
ty of using a term in a sense which is sanctioned by no standard 
native lexicon, will appear very striking to those who have been ac¬ 
customed to quote Johnson or Webster as authorities in English, and 
the Dictionary of the Academy in the French language. 

From the lexicographers we pass on to the classics, referring 
especially to those parts in which the word Shin is explained, in 
order to ascertain its meaning, and with this view we will lirst con¬ 
sult Confucius himself. 

In the Le-ke, sect. S, page 15, one of his disciples called 1’sae- 

gno, addressed the sage, saying, “ I have hoard of the names of the 
Kwei Shins, but 1 do not know what they mean.” To which Con¬ 


fucius replied, “the k lie, or spirit is the fulness ot me oinn, 
and the (jj| pih, or auima is the fulness of the Kwei : to unite the 
Kwei with the Shin is the perfection of the true doctrine ” From 
the paraphrase it appears, that “that which enables a man to move 
about is the k’he, or spirit; while the grosser particles of the human 
form constitute the pih, or anima. At death the more ^ ling, or 
subtile part of the spirit constitutes the Shin, and ilie more |j| ling, 
or subtile part of the anima constitutes the Kwei. During life the 
spirit and anima are united : at deatli the ^ k’he, spirit ascends, 
and the ^ pih, anima descends, and they thus become divided ; 
but the sage would consider the Kwei and the Shin, as still combin¬ 
ed, in order to establish bis instruction.” 

Confucius continues, “ All living men must die, and at death re¬ 
turn to earth, this is called the Kwei: the bones aud flesh decay un¬ 
der ground, and thus covered up, become common earth; while the 
k’he. spirit is diffused and expands aloft; this becoming brightly 
illumined, ascends like a fragrant vapour, or produces a mournful 
fueling, which is the ^ tsing, essence of things, and the display of 
the Shin.” The paraphrase say.-. “Hie S k lie, the human spmt 
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must some time become exhausted, and death is that which man can¬ 
not avoid ; at death the & pth, or 
earth ; this is called the Kwei: the k’he, or spirit, however, dif¬ 
fuses itself and expanding abroad, becomes either a light that appears 
occasionally, or a fragrant vapour, or something that causes men s 
feelings to be depressed and mournful ; these are the jS| tsiug 
ling, subtile essences or ethereal spirits of things, and thus it is that 
the acting of the Shins cannot be concealed.” The critic says, 
“ when men’s bodies are united with their spirits they live ; at death 
the body and spirit separate, the ||| tsing ling, subtile essence 
of the spirit expands, and mounting aloft becomes a ]jpj| |E| Shin 
ling, spiritual intelligence, kwang ming, bright and shining. ’ 

Jn the above extracts we are plainly told, that the origin of the Shin 
is the spirit of man, which at death mounts aloft and becomes a spiri¬ 
tual intelligence. 

The sage continues. “ Because these were the subtile essences 
of things, ineu invented a most honourable appellation for them, and 
clearly designated them Kwei Shins, that ihey might be patterns for 
the common people, and that ail might venerale and submit to them.” 

The critic says, that “ the Kwei Shins arc originally the souls and 
animn of men and things, but if they were merely called souls ami 
animat the designation would not be sufficiently honourable : the sag'* 
therefore alluding to them as the subtile essences of men and things 
after death, gave them this very honourable title of Kwei Shins (or 
spirits.)” 

From this we perceive, that the sages ofthe Confucian school took 
their idea of the Kwei Shins from the souls and anima of deceased 
men and animals. But fancying that these souls or anima sometimes 
manifested themselves by means of a bright halo, or a fragrant vapour, 
and that they afforded protection to their descendants, they conceiv¬ 
ed the phrase, soul or anima , not to be sufficiently dignified, and there¬ 
fore called them Kwei Shins, spiritual beings. 

In the Lun-yu, book 6, page 3, K’he-loo, another ofthe disciples 
of Confucius, asked about serving the Kwei Shins? when Confucius 
replied, “ not being able to serve men, how can you expect to serve 
the Kwei.” 


The paraphrast enlarges on these words of Confucius, thus : “ Men 
and Kwei, or visible and invisible beings, are the same The way 
in which to serve the Kwei Shins, is precisely the way in which we 
ought to serve our fellow-men.” Nin-heeu observes, on the words 
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Kwei Shin, that “ when taken together that which advances, and is 
inscrutable in its approach is the Shin : while that which departs and 
does not return is the Kwei. Speaking of them separately, then 
whatsoever in heaven, earth, hills, rivers, wind and thunder can be. 
connected by K’he, or spirit, is universally called Shin; while an¬ 
cestors and deceased parents, who are sacrified to in the ancestorial 
temple, are all called Kwei. Using these words with reference to 
men and things, then that which collects and lives is the Shin, while 


that which scatters and dies is the Kwei. 
ference to the human body, then the 
spirit, constitute the Shin, while the 
t’he, substance Constitute the Kwei.” 


Using the words with re- 
hw&n, soul, and ^ k’he, 
pih, anima, and the 



Here we have a brief, but comprehensive description of the Kwei 
Shins, in which they are characterized by that advancing and reced¬ 
ing, expanding and contracting feature which is exhibited in the 


etymology of the words: in explaining which, whether with reference 


to the economy of nature, the invisible world, or the human frame, 
the Chinese author uses only such terms, as are connected with spirit. 
Shewing that the prevailing idea in his mind was that Kwei Shin 


meant spirit, or spiritual energy. 


In the Le-ke, 2d sect. 51st page, there is a reference to the prac¬ 
tice of calling back the souls of the departed, where it is said that, 
" men’s looking lor their deceased parents to return from the invisible 
world, shews that they understood the method of seeking after the 
Kwei Shins.” A commentator says, that “ when they called back 
the anima, they expected that the 7 $ fjj) h&wn shin, soul would come 
from the invisible world, which was the method of seeking after the 
Kwei Shins.” The paraphrase says, that “the invisible world is the 
habitation of the Kwei Shins: they expected the 7 ;^ ^ h&wn k’he, 
soul and spirit (of their parents) to return from the unseen world, 
therefore it is said they looked for them to come back from the in¬ 


visible regions.” Here the identity of the Kwei Shins with souls 


and spirits is too strong to be denied, the terms in fact being used 
interchangeably, as importing the same thing. 

lu the ^ Yo-ke section of the Le-ke, page 25, a commentator 
gives this explanation of jjjtj) |3pj Shin ming usually rendered “spiri¬ 
tual intelligences :” he says, “ that which is ^ knn, capable of be- 

ing influenced, and ying, answers, in >RlJ P^h tsih, an in¬ 
comprehensible manner, is called 3jF& Shin, a spirit; and that which 
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is Jjjp heu, evanescent and ling, spiritual, ^ ^ puh mei, with¬ 
out obscurity, is called m ming, an intelligence.” 

The paraphrast on this passage says, 44 when we see the tsing. 
grosser fluid or substance, which belongs to the inferior principle, 
attaching itself to the ^ k’he, breath or spirit, which belongs to 
thes uperior principle of nature, uniting and congealing, collecting and 
completing the forms of things, we recognize the production of the 
superior principle. But when the soul and spirit quit the anima and 
substance, and suddenly wandering abroad, bring about the change 
of things, we recognize the transformation of the inferior principle.” 

Choo-foo-tsze, remarking on this passage says, “ with regard to 
man, his tsing, grosser fluid or substance is the anima, which 
constitutes the fulness of the Kwei; and his ^ k’he, breath or spirit 
is the soul, which constitutes the fulness of the Shin. When the 
substance and the spirit combine to form things, what things are 
there divested of the Kwei Shin ? but when the soul wanders, a 
change takes place; whereupon the anima descends” 

He goes on to say, “ the Kwei Shin is nothing more than the 

k’he, breath or spirit; that which contracts and expands, recedes and 

advances is this k’he, spirit. Between heaven and earth, there 

is nothing but this k’he, spirit. The k’he spirit of man is 

constantly and uninterruptedly in connection with the ^ k’he spirit 

of heaven and earth : only men do not perceive it; no sooner does an 

emotion arise in the mind, than it communicates itself to the spirit 

or spiritual energy, and thus influences this something that contracts 
and expands, advances and recedes.” 


wnen one asked, whether the Kwei Shir, was not the M k’he 
breath orjrital energy? Choo-foo-tsze replied. It is some thing like 
the | fa Shin ling, spirit residing in this || k’he, vital energy 
One asked, whether what is called the Kwei Shin in heaven and 
earth is the same with what is denominated the soul and the anima 
in man ? To which Choo replied, •• the soul and anima are predicat¬ 
ed of men when they die; whilst alive these same principles are called 

W l8in »’ 8ubsUnCe ’ k’he, spirit. That which heaven and 

earth possess in common with man. is of the same kind, and is call¬ 
ed the Kwei Shin. The soul of the inferior principle of nature ,s 
the Shin, and the anima of the inferior principle of nature is the 
Kwei: the Kwei is the §| ling, spirit of the inferior, and Shin is 
l ^ e m s P irit the superior principle.” 
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One Lew she ihe said, when living things are produced, there is not 

• •tie of them divested of t lie ^ k lie, spirit or breath, which is thefuln- 

i of them destitute of the ^ pih, uni mo , 
v. Inch is the fulness of the Kwei; thus man is the conjunction of the 
Kwei ami Shin ; or as Morrison has rendered it, “ the union of figure 
and spirit.’’ See his Dictionary, Part 1, vol. 1, page 59. 

from all the above, and much more that might be quoted, we 
gather that the Kwei Shin in man refers to his tsing, animal 
fluid or substance and ^ k’he, breath or spirit, which while men 
are alive are thus denominated, but after death, the one ascending 
becomes the Shin, and other descending the Kwei. The inference 
therefore is, that the Kwei Shin, but especially the Shin, with regard 
To man, means his spirit or spiritual energy. 

We quote, as corroborative of the views of Shin elicited above, the 
following passage from the Taou-iilt-king. 

When a man can bring into subjection his p’hth anima, or 
sensitive soul, holding fast at the same time the oneness (of his spiri¬ 
tual nature,) he perhaps may he able to preserve them from separa¬ 
tion The Commentator on this passage remarks, “ that which 
makes the p’hih, anima or sensitive soul, differ from the jfy 
I'wan, rational soul, is that the anima is ti wuh, matter, and the 

* mjI Is Shin, spirit.” Then after quoting the preceding passage 
fiotn the Book of Diagrams, the Commantator says, <4 the anima i 9 
matter, therefore it is mixed and disposed to settle; the soul is jjp|] 
Shin, spirit, therefore it is single and capable of change.” Here we 
have the most distinct evidence, that Shin meuii9 spirit in opposition 
to matter, and that it corresponds to the human soul. 

A writer in the work called Pun e hwae tsan, 

commenting on the 2d section of the I6lh chapter of the Chung-yung, 

has the following remark, ■■»£££****• # 4 # 

W2 3H6, 


r V ^ ^ f * —' ' r -w I ' » 1 ■ ™ - - w 

‘he s3 iijt mo piili vew k’lie, k’he yay cliay shin che shing yay, mo 


puli yew p’hth, p’hili yay ebay kwei che shing yay, in the production 
of all things, there is nothing divested of this ^ k'he, breath or 
spirit, which spirit is the fulness of the Shin ; so also there is nothing 
divested of j^| p’tnh, anima, which anima in the fulness of the Kwei.” 
Here the writer extends the idea of the breath or spirit, combined 
with the anima or essence, from men to the myriad of things: con. 
Hasting at the same time the spirit of the finer portion with the anitna 
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of the grosser portion, and asserting that they severally constitute 
the fulness of the Kvvei Shins. From which we may gather some- 
thing of the way in which the Chinese passed over from the Kwei 
Shin of the human body to the Kwei Shin of nature; and that this 
idea of k’he, spirit, and p'hih of anima, pervading nature, 
as well as the human frame, was the link which combined these things 
together in their imaginations. As therefore the spirit and anima 
in man are identical with the Kwei Shin, or manes^and spirit, when 
passed into the invisible world; so the spirit and anima possessed by 
every living thing at the commencement of its being, were supposed 
to constitute the fulness of the Kwei, and the fulness of the Shin in 
nature. The conclusion we draw from this is, that the Kwei Shin 
in nature means the spirit that dwells in nature, as the Kwei Shin of 
a deceased man means the spirit that dwells in man. The word there¬ 
fore signifies spirit in both cases, and will be fully represented by that 
term in our language. Nau-heen, as we have seen considers them 
all as of one class ; viewing the Kwei Shins unitedly, then that which 
advances is the Shin, while that which recedes is the Kwei. But 
viewing them separately, then whatever in heaven or earth has a ^ 
k’he spirit passing through it, connecting at with the other parts of 
nature, is called Shin while the manes of ancestors are called Kwei. 
With reference to man, the soul and spirit constitute the Shin, while 
the anima and grosser substance are characterized as the Kwei. 
Spirit, therefore, is the prevailing idea attached by the Chinese to the 
word Shin, whether viewed in the cosmogony of nature, or in the 
constitution of man. We know that the soul of man is spirit, which 
the Chinese tell us constitute the Shin ; they also tell ns, that the soul 
of the principle of nature is the fulness of the Shin; we therefore 
argue, that the word in the latter case means spirit likewise; the fact 
is that which is called Kwei Shin in heaven and earth, is the same 
with what is denominated soul and spirit of man. 

We may here refer again to the meaning of the Shin and Kwei, 
given in the dictionary, as being ihe soul of the superior and the 
anima of the inferior principles of nature, and that the expanding of 
the ^ k’he, breath of nature, constitutes the Shin, while the con¬ 
tracting thereof is to be regarded as the Kyvei ; shewing that with 
respect to nature, as well as man, the words are to be understood in 
the sense of spirit, or something similar thereto. 

To shew that the word ] Shin, with reference to man, bears 
the meaning of spirit, we shall quote a number of expressions from 
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the wK Jffij ^°° ^ eu y un S{x y* an( * ol ^ er sources. In )fif 

Tsing shin, is a well known phrase for the animal spirits; as may be 

seen by a reference to Morrison, passim. The same characters revesed 

W lit shin tsing, mean idea, sentiment; ^ shin hw&n,signi- 

the mind beclouded; WE shin wang, the spirits exhilarated ; 

yang shin, to nourish one’s spirits; laou shin, to 

ass one’s spirits;-^ j yu shin, to exhilarate one’s spirits; 

] e shin, to delight one’s spirits; fjf j sun shin, to injure 



»iA 
P 


one’s spirits; -,J-* j 


ijfj] 1 paou shin, to keep up 


one’s spirits; ^ fei shin, to exhaust one’s spirits ; J Jeen 
shin, to exercise the spirit; j|£ ] shang shin, to wound one’s 
spirit; m? j ning shin, to compose one’s spirit; j tsin shin, 
the spirit pjundged in meditntion ; /|| | ying shin, to settle one’s 

^ } shih shin, to relieve one’s spirit; J hae shin, 
to disturb one’s spirit; ^ | lew shin, to detain one’s spirit; j£| 


I 

& 


Ifrit 


± # m 


shin ming, means the intelligence of the mind ; 
spirit O’vi.aci'y of'he eye ; t$ | .he shin, .he spirit"of pee'.r',' - 
7 @ riL ] tsew Iwan shin, wine disturbs the spirit | 

tseu tsing hwuy shin, to collect and gather one’s spirit; jJ; 1 
kwan che shin hing, though the members stop, the mind goes 
on ; | s * ,in ^eaou, communion of spirits; ^ ^ ^ |j||j k>|, e 

ho yu shin, the breath united with the spirit; ^ fa ] pe j|, yew 

shin, to manifest spirit in one’s style of writing; £ J of jjg ^ tseen 

k’ho t’hung shin, money can penetrate the spirit'; \ & 8 bi n tung . 

*" in,elli S e, “ y» uth i jit £ ^ # »hin .Th pah peen, hi. spirit 
and countenance did not change: compared with Ifirf) <35 

sih t’hae jen, “ he preserved his spirit and cnuntenamS initre^ 
composure^ Morrison. The following are all from the same author : 

nfl l$r a s ‘ u *'ng shin hwuy, to comprehend in the mim). 


shin 


# if 




fung shin seaou sha, a high degree of ease and gaiety; 


A jjjljj jin shin, man’s spirit; KZ 
shin, the intelligent spirit in man ; 



tsae jin che ling 


, .... ^ rj- jpjl Kfl M fhing 

keang yaou tsun shin se f hing, when listening to the master’s expla- 
i^tions. the hoi a r must keep his soul or spirit from wandering: 

,in - j' n sin san s ‘‘in fei. to cause a m a n’s 
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mind lo be dispersed, and his spirit to fly away from its proper place 

tit MU 9 


jnl] ^ tsing shin yuen k’he, animal spirits and good 


temperament; JUS S* 8 t * W # fan tsing shin so kelh 
ch’hoo keae leih, all parts to which the animal spirit extends its in¬ 
fluence are said to have strength : k’he hwa, and 

shin hwa, mean aerial transformations; m M lit ,ew shi, ‘ y* 

id on this ; jjjljj shin ming, spiritual intellig- 

|||*p yang tsing shin, nurse your animal spirits; 
lew t’hung sting shin, cause the animal spirits to flow and 


ence 




circulate: 81 A Ft it 1 


l*A2l** 


pth is the aminal spirit which gives hilarity; A \ } 




)||tp sin chwang 

shin, the heart contains the human spirit; jj:^ jjp|) jp|" k e 8 | 1 i a 
seang kwan, let the impulse and spirit of the Composition be uninter- 

i m1 z $ m z & a -t kae te che tsing shin 

to tsae heu tsze yay, for the essence and spirit of the composition 
often (or much) consist in the particles; 

9J) |^J te chung tsing shin heue mth ch’hoo 
heo chay sen seen jin tih ming pih, the spirit and vein' of the theme 
must, in the first place, be by the student clearly understood: ^ 

t. Sr Si. M M to @8^ koo win tsung tung 

jin tsing shin chay mo joo kwo tsih, for rousing men’s energies and 
spirits, no ancient writing were equal to the (discourses on) national 
politics; ^ |j)J j|,& t’hae paou shang shin, repletion (in eating) 
hurts the animal spirit. 

In addition to the above phrases, we may refer again to what we 
have advanced in the former part of this paper, regarding the 

shin of Te approaching and retiring, approving and enjoy the sacri¬ 
fice, on the occasion of the state services at the winter solstice : as 

well as what we have observed respecting Shin of W&n-wang 
ascending and descending in the presence of the Supreme, in 
the realms above ; from which we have argued, that Shin in such 
cases cannot mean the divinity, but must me m the spirit of Te, and 
the spirit of Wan-wang, respectively. But it will be perhaps object, 
ed, that all these refer merely to Shin as an adjunct of a being, while 
all instances of the application of Shin, to be of any avail in the pre¬ 
sent argument, must refer to its use in the concrete. To this’ we 
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reply, that the me tiling of the won! Shin, when it refers to a being <r 
beings, is the very point in discussion; one party affirming that it 
means spirit, and the other maintaining that it means God. The 
best way to determine, therefore, what is the meaning of the term 
in the concrete, will be to ascertain its signification in the abstact : 
this we think we have done by the appeal to native dictionaries, and 
by the quotations we have made from native authors. In most if not 
all of these, it is capable of the clearest proof that Shin cannot mean 
divinity, but that it does mean spirit, or spirituality; particularly in 
those instances where reference is made to the human constitution. 
It would appear also, from the terms employed when speaking of 
man being the same as those which are used when treating on cos¬ 
mogony, that the process of thought in the mind of the Chinese writ¬ 
ers was from themselves to the worldar< n id them ; particularly as 
the terms suit the constitution of man better than they do that of na* 
ture; as therefore soul and mind, which are the original terms em¬ 
ployed, undoubtedly mean spirit, so we may argue that the words 
Kwei and Shin, which are explained by these, mean spirit also. If 
this be so; if the Kwei is the soul of their inferior, and Shin the soul 
of the superior principle of nature; just as Shin, when applied to 
man while living, invariably refers to bis mind and spirit, and when 
dead to his soul and manes, and thus both have spiritual signification in 
the abstract, we must conclude that the words bear a similar meaning 
in the concrete. Should it be still contended, that the Chinese liava 
used the words in one way in the abstract, and in another way in 
the concrete, we can only say, that such would be contrary to all the 
analogy of language, and to all the known habits of the human mind. 
The words spirit and divinity are both of them concrete and abstract, 
and supposing that we knew the meaning of them in the abstract 
respectively, it would be perfectly allowable for us to infer the con¬ 
crete therefrom ; but it would not be proper for us to confound them, 
or to substitute the one for the other. A being whose chief charac¬ 
teristic was spirituality, we should call a spirit, but we should not call 
him a divinity ; so also were another being proposed for our con- 
sideration, whose chief characteristic was divinity, we should thence 
infer that he was a divinity, to express which the word spirit would 
not be an adequaie term. The two ideas are perfectly distinct, and 
we omrlit not to make either of them mean that in the concrete, 
which they do not import in the abstract. 

We are not, however, left without evidence, that Shin and Kwei 
in the concrete mean spirit ; a* lar as the Kwei is concerned, we 
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know that the most frequent application of it i> to the manes of de¬ 
parted individuals, which are certainly spirits, and viewed as a class 
of separate intelligences, they must be considered concrete. When 
a person is dead and exists only as a spirit, we can hardly say that 
his manes is an abstract quality. These manes are in many ins¬ 
tances called Shins as well as Kweis, and the worship of the common 
people, according to the Confucian system is paid to the manes of 
the dead only. 

But the question reedrs, are the # Shins and the iff 
when viewed in the concrete to be considered as spirits or gods : we 
conceive that the proofs which we have already brought that Shin 
in the abstract means spirits, are sufficient to warrant us in inferring 
that Shin in the concrete means spirit likewise. We shall, however 
adduce a few more. 

In the Keaou-tih-sing section of the Le-ke, wc have 

a reference to the performance by the villagers of the 7^ shang. 
ceremony, which the commentators say, was the same with that called 
^ no , the expelling of jj^} heang kwei, hurtful spirit, and ^ 



yuh k’he, noxious influences, which the villagers wished to drive 
away from every house ; when they came to the dwelling of Confu¬ 
cius, he did not forbid the ceremony but fearing lest the I* shins, 
spirits, or inaues of the aucestorial temple, should be disturbed there¬ 
by, he arrayed himself in his court-dress, and stood on the eastern 
steps of the ancestorial temple, in order to preserve in peace the 

shin spirits who dwelt there; wishing the jgljl shin, spirits to confide in 
him and rest contented. According to the Book of Rites, a great 
officer should put on his court-dress, in order to sacrifice ; therefore, 
Confucius arrayed himself in this robe, that lie might afford the j|l|| 
Shin, spirits something to rely on. Kang-hc says, under the word 
M no, that the ceremonies for no shin, exorcising spirits 

were of twelve kinds, and were used for the purpose of it W® 
c’huy heung gd. expelling evil and pernicious influences. From 
which it appears, that the ^ kwei exorcised on the occasion were 
evil spirts, and that they were also called j|j||j Shins, on account of 
their spiritual nature. That they belonged to the class of spirits, i; 
also evident from the concern manifested by the sage, lest the jjjtjl 
Shins (or spirits) of the ancestorial temple should be disturbed l>y 
the above-mentioned services. The Kweis being spirits, the Shins 
were spirits likewise, though the former referred to <>n tins occasion 
were evil, and the latter good 
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fit the Le-ke, book 4, page 49, we have an account of the services 
performed by the ancients towards the Kwei Shins; when men are 
said to have recited their supplications and pronounced their bless¬ 
ings, in order to bring down the ±» shang shins of the upper 
world, together with (the manes of their first ancestors. The com¬ 
mentator tells us, that “ the Shins of the upper world refer to the 

% ft r ’heen Shins.” Another commentator says, that “ ± # 

fill _L %n |j|$ shang shin wei tsae shang tsing hwan 

die shin, the Shins of the upper world are the Shins of the et hereal 
souls that are above ;” and again, “ Jg ^0, aS h jijjjj 

Aq l(lB. c he he tsing k'he wei che shan 

shin, che ke tseih tsin wei che seen tsoo, referring to the pure spirit 
they use the term Shins of the upper world, and with reference to 
the seven grades of predecessors, they employ the term first ances¬ 
tors.” Here the phrase 4 * Shins of the upper world ” is evidently 
used in the sense of spirits. 

In the same book, page 46, speaking of “ arranging the cere¬ 
monies according to the contractings and expandings of the Kwei 

Shins,” a commentator says, “ &#$iil’>TfS'ft 

% iin ffi • I! iffl $3 Jj III E ®E S! St k,,ei ch, f tsin & 

liw&n so kwei, shin chay yin wuh urh ch’huh, wei tsoo meaou san 
chuen woo sze che shiih, the Kwei signifies that to which the soul 
reverts, and the Shin that which leads out things; both are spoken 
of with reference to (the spirits of) the ancestorial temple, the hills 
and rivers, the five parts of the house, and such like.” 

In the Yuh-han section of the Book of Odes, we have a 

reference to the ^ po, demon of drought, who is called by the 

commentator Jp jjjfjl han shin, the spirit of drought These imagin¬ 
ary beings are thus described by another commentator in the Im¬ 
perial edition of the classics, (who quotes the jjjtjl Shin-e¬ 

king, classic on spirits and prodigies) thus: “ To the south, there is 
a race of men. about two or three feet high, with naked bodies, and 
eyes in the crown of their heads, who move as swift as the winds, 
and are called ^ po; whenever they are observed, the country is 

Ip -flj: han moo, the 

mother of drought; for ihey are kwei me che wuh, 

devilish and monstrous things.” Here it is evident that the word 
Shin is used in the concrete, and as clear that it does not refer to 
trods but to spirits ; and, like our word spirit in Kuglish, is capable 
of being employed to signify invisible intelligences both good and bad 


visited with a great drought; some call them 
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Kang-he, under the word me, says, that “ the j|jj| che me 
are produced by S^ a e-k’lie, unusual vapours of the hills and 
rivers, and are injurious to men.” He says also that they are 
“ monstrous hobgoblins, with human faces and beasts* bodies, hav¬ 
ing four legs, and much addicted to deceiving people.” Morrison 
says, that me, is an unnatural monster, demou, fairy or elf, that 
proceeds from mountains, to frighten and injure human beings; 
described as having a human face, the body of a brute, with four 
feet, and delighting in seducing or tempting mankind.” It will be 
seen that the word Shin is used in the quotation from the Odes in 
the concrete; and that its signification is that of a spirit of a male¬ 
volent kind : those who persist in translating the word Shin, when 
used in the concrete, by god or gods, will find some difficulty here, 
as the attributes ascribed to the being referred to in this connection, 
are not those of a goct but those of a spirit, which may be either 
good or bad, human or divine, according to the connection in which 
it is found; thus corresponding in every respect to the word spirit 
in western languages. 

Jpp Shin and ^ 

spirits. The latter are described as ^ ^ |£| le-mei-wang- 

!eang; ^ | e , which the commentator tells us are |JL| jjj^ san shin, 

mountainous Shins, with beast’s bodies; ^ mei, he' says, are 
strange appearances, and |gj 

Shin, water Shins. The whole are described by Morrison ns “ su¬ 
perhuman and monstrous appearances of an infernal or diabolical 
nature; mountain fairies or elves; malevolent and diabolical spirits.” 
Here it is plain that the term Shin is used in the concrete, and refers 
not only to spirits, but to spiritual beings of a mischievous kind : 
affording another evidence that we have not mistaken the meaning 
or the word Shin, in translating it spirit, because it is applicable to 
good and bad spirits, with those of heaven and those of earth. Cer¬ 
tain it is that Shin, though in the concrete here, cannot be under¬ 
stood in the sense of God. 

,n the fa Chow ‘ ,e > sect - 3 > P a ge 1. The great Baron is ap¬ 
pointed “ to attend to the ceremonies used towards the celestial 
Shins, the terrestrial K’hes, and the human Kweis.” A commenta¬ 
tor in explaining these terms, says, that “ those which belong to 
heaven are called Shins, because they are the most mysterious of all 
things, and invisible.” Here the attributes ascribed to the Shins. 
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viz. that of bring mysterious and invisible, are characteristic of 
spirits and not distinctive of divinity. # 

(In the Chow-Ie, sect. 5, page 27, one is said to be charged with 
expelling IlC shwuy chung, water insects, which are called 

9SL ^ wo a kind devil (Morrison), “ for exorcising which 
he used an earthen-ware drum, and a fire-stone stick, as if he wished 
to kill the Shin,” and when these means prove ineffectual, and 
it appeared that ‘‘some yaou Shin, mischievous Shins, had 

got possession of the place,” he was “ to take a be?m of elm, with 
a cross piece of ivory, and .sink these in the water when the 
Shin would die.” Here it is plain that Shin is to be understood iu 
the sense of a malevolent spirit, and not a god. 

In the next sentence, an officer is appointed to shoot the infelicU 
tous birds, and animals of ill omen, who could be heard but not seen ; 
for this purpose he was to take a particular bow, and fire at these 
monsters in tne night season; but if there was any yaou shin, 

mischievous Shins, possessing these infelicitous birds and beasts, he 
was to shoot at them with another kind of bow In all this we see, 
that Shin is to be understood in the concrete likewise, in thfe sense 
of a ghost or hobgoblin, but not in that of a divinity. 

In the ^ ^ Tso chuen, in the chapter giving an account of the 
7th year of ^ Chaoukung, one asked ^ Tsze-san, whe¬ 
ther ypj PTh yew was able to become a 1^ kwei, sprite? To 
which Tsze-san replied, in the affirmative : adding the following ex¬ 
position of the principle referred to. 

* In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, sect. 51, referring to the above passage, 
we have the following remark : 44 those which belong to heaven are called 
Shins, because they continually flow and move about without cessation, there¬ 
fore the word Shin is especially applied to them: but men also have their 
Shins; only while these are still attached to the body, are they called Shins; 
after their dispersion they are called Kweis.” 

Further on, he observes. 44 Those connected with heaven and earth are 

called Shins and K’hes, which are the approachings of the k’he, spiritual 


energy ; while those belonging to men are called Kweis, which are the reced¬ 
ing* of the said energy.** 

In the same section, in reply to a question as to the meaning of the words 
above quoted from the Chow-le, Choo-foo-tsze says, 44 This i9 to dintinguish 
those who possess the pure and clear part of the spirit of nature as the Shins; 
such as the sun, moon, and stars, which change and revolve in an inscruta¬ 
ble manner : K’he, means to point out, and alludes to anything that has 

traces which are discernible, such as the hills and rivers, grass and trees; 
which are some measure more distinct than the heavenly bodies : as to men, 
when dead (their spirits) are called Kweis.” Here it will be seen, that the 
above definition of the Shin, contains in it more the idea of spirit than divinity. 
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“ When men are horn, and first transformed, (the matter thus 
produced) is called the pTiTh, anima or grosser substances/' 
Upon which the Commentator remarks, that “ the ^ p’hih, anima 
or grosser substance, refers to the hing, outward form; addings 
that at the first production of a man, a form appears; and this out¬ 
ward form of the St Shiii, spirit, is called the ^ p’hih, anima or 
grosser substance; this refers to the man at the commencement of 
life.” Tsze-san continues his remarks, “ After men have been born 
some time the yang, superior or moving part of the p’hih, 
anima, is called the jfy hwftn, soul.” Whereupon the commentator 
observes, “ The & p’hih anima belongs to stillness, and principal¬ 
ly consists of stillness : but as soon as stillness begets motion, that 


constitutes JJj^ yang, superior or moving part (of anima ) The 
yang, superior part of the p’hih, anima, is the ^ k’he, spiri¬ 
tual energy ; and the spiritual energy of the £{j) Shin, spirit, is 
called the hw&n, soul. This refers to the man some time after 
he has been born.” Tsze-san goes on with his remarks, “ When 
the influence of circumstances is subtile and abundant, then both 
the soul and anima become vigorous.” The Commentator here 
states, “That a man’s station, has a great effect upon his 
spiritual energies, through the influence of which the 


k’he, 
huau, soul 

becomes vigorous; and his nutriment has a great effect upon the 

t’he, substance of his body, through the influence of which his 
p’hih, anima, becomes vigorous.” Tsze-san further observes, “ hence 
it is, that when a man possesses sublimity and brightness, he passes 
over to the state of jjjljj shin ming, spirituality and intellige 




nee. 




The Commentator explains this by saying, that “ subtility refers to 
the period when the shin, spirit is not yet displayed; and bright¬ 
ness to the period when the jfj^ shin, spirit is not harmonized ; thus 
it is, that when subtilities are accumulated, they bring a map to the 
state of a shin, spiritual being, and when brightness is accumu¬ 
lated, it brings him to the state of m ruing, an intelligent being.” 
Tsze-san closes by saying, “ That when any common man or woman 
is put to a violent death, the soul and anima are capable of attaching 
themselves to people, and thus becoming a mischievous spirte.” 

The subject of discourse in the above extract, is the spirit of a 
murdered man which was supposed to have become a ghost, and 
haunted people. The philosopher, who was consulted on the subject 
admitted tipi! such ai* event might happen, because the usual course. 
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of things was departed from; the man had not been suffered to live 
out his days, nor to nourish his spiritual energies, until he had arriv¬ 
ed at the condition of a spiritual and intelligent being. The ideas 
generally entertained by the Chinese, on the subject of the human 
spirit and spiritual beings, are briefly but fully set forth in this ex¬ 
tract. First, at the birth of a man, there is the grosser substance or 
auima, which is the outward form inclosing the inward spirit ; after 
some time, motion or action commences, which constitutes the su¬ 
perior or moving part of the anima : this superior part of the anima 
forms the spiritual energy, and this spiritual energy of the shin or 
spirit, is called the soul. This soul, by nourishment becomes vigo¬ 
rous, and when a man possesses subtility and brightness, he gradually 
arrives at the state of spirituality and intelligence, or becomes a spiri¬ 
tual and intelligent being. Thus then, the Shin has its foundation 
in the 35 k’he, spiritual energy, and arrives at its perfection in 
consequence of cultivation. This perfection, however, is not divini¬ 
ty, but spirituality and intelligence: and the Shin at its highest stage 
of improvement is but a spirit, and not a god. Deprived of the nou¬ 
rishment, and suddenly cut off, before perfection is attained, it be¬ 
comes a discontented ghost, and haunts people: in this state, it is 
still a spirit, but a mischievous one, while its malevolent propensities 
may be cured, and the soul appeased, by sacrifice. 

In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, section 51, page 3, we read, that 
“ wind and rain, thunder and dew, the sun and moon, day and night, 
are the traces of the Kwei Shins; but these are honest Kwei Shins 
of the open day ; with respect to those which are said to whistle 
about the rafters, and strike against one's breast; these are the de¬ 
praved (Kwei Shins) of darkness. There are also a kind of Kwei 
Shins, who on being prayed to, are said to return answers, which to 
be ascribed to the same principle; only some are fine and others 
coarse, some great and other small.” Here it is evident, that the 
Kwei Shins of the second class alluded to are ghosts, and as the Kwei 
Shins that are prayed to are attributable to the same principle, it is 
dear, that the latter as well as the former are spirits. 

With reference to jjjfji ^ Shin kwae, ghosts and hobgoblins, a 

number of stories are related of persons who professed to have seen 
them, whereupon Choo says that he did not entirely discredit their 

testimony, and when he recollected the monstrous appearances that 

were depicted on the famous tripods of Yu, he thought that such 

things might have existed. We merely bring up the subject here, 

however, to shew that such ghosts where called Shins, in which case 
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1 lie word must bo understood as referring to spiiitnal beings, and not 
divinities. 

Again, speaking of ghosts, Choo says, ‘‘Those who believe in 
Kwei Shins insist upon it that there are such tilings in the world, 
others as confidently deny their existence. These, elves obtain some 
vitiated portion of the. spirit of nature, but we have no occasion to be 
frightened at them. Therefore Confucius did not speak about these 
monstrous things; not that he denied their existence, but that lie 
did not wish to converse about them. 

On the 21st page, speaking of the discontented ghosts of persons 
who have been murdered appearing at times and annoying people, 
the philosopher remarks that u the sages all die contentedly, and no 
one ever heard of their becoming 4 J^ Shin kwae, ghosts and 

llwang-te, for instance, Yaoti and Shun, did not be¬ 
come |J| ^ ling kwae, sprites and elves after their death.” Here 
the words Shill kwae, and ling kwae, are used interchangeably shew¬ 
ing that they both refer to the same thing, viz. spiritual, and not di¬ 
vine beings. 

On the 22d page, one asked, n whether the Kwei Shins were not 
^pj ts ‘ ll 2 k’lie, s P* r » ts and ^ hw&n pill, souls? To which 
the philosopher replied 4 “ Certainly ; take for instance the human 
body ; we are able to laugh and talk, and possess a certain amount 
of knowledge and intelligence : how is this brought about? So also 
in the empty air, winds, and rains suddenly occur, and as sud¬ 
denly thunder and lightning, how are these things effected? It is 
all to be ascribed to the mutual action of the superior and inferior 
principles of nature, and to the Kwei Shins.” Here we have an ex¬ 
press declaration of the philosopher that the Kwei Shins are souls 
and spirits, illustrated by a reference to the actions of the human 
body, as well as the phenomena of nature, which are equally ascrib¬ 
ed to the Kwei Shins; the effects being produced in the first in¬ 
stance by the souls of men, and in the latter by the spirits of nature 
The Kwei Shins, therefore, are spirits and not divinities. 

In a work called ^ ^ Tsze sze tsing hwa, the Essence 

of the Philosophers, and Historians, we have a chapter on the Kwei 
Shins, from which we extract the following remarks of 



Kwan-tsze, who lived prior to Confucius, and was the prime minis¬ 
ter of Hwan, the duke of Tse, at one time the paramount of the 
empire. Some dragons were said to have fought in a certain part ol 
the country, when Kwan-tsze came to inform the prince of it, sav- 
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iug, 14 Heaven sends its messengers to the borders oI* your country : 
I propose that you immediately direct the great officers to order 
the attendants to put on black clothes that they may be like these 
celestial messengers.” When the people of the empire heard of 
this measure they said, “ How inscrutably wise is this Hwan, the 
duke of Tse! Heaven sends its messenger to visit his borders, and 
without the necessity of raising troops, eight princes of the empire 
(oil hearing of the visit of the celestial messengers come to pay their 
court to the duke. This is indeed taking advantage of Heaven's 
majestic display, to influence the whole empire to submission.” 
Thus, adds the philosopher. “ The wise serve themselves of the 
Kwei Shins, (or spirits) while the simple believe them.” Here the 
dragons, who are termed celestial messenger, or angels, are also 
called Kwei Shins (or spirits.) 

In another place, Kwan-tsze observes, “ that underneath the 
ground, in a certain region, there was one Tsing shang, 

who is described as a p's Shin kwae, spiritual monstrosity (or 
fairy,) on which account water was not to be obtained there.” 

Further on we read, that “ the duke Hwan was once on an ex¬ 
pedition to the north; when, approaching the valley of Pe-urh, he 
stopped and saw something before him ; he drew his bow and was 
about to shoot; but before he let Ay, he asked his attendants, is that 
a man which I see before me? On the attendants replying, that 
they saw nothing; the duke continued, our expedition will certainly 
be unsuccessful! 1 feel a great doubt and misgiving; for I see be¬ 
fore me a man only a foot high, but perfect in all his parts; he wears 
a hat, and holds up his clothes on the right side, while he runs 
swiftly before the horse; our expedition will certainly be unsuccess¬ 
ful ! I am in a great doubt: how can it be that there are men so 
small as that? Kwan-tsze then sard, I have heard that the Shin, 
spirit of the Tftng hill, called Yu-urh, is only a foot high, and per¬ 
fect in all his parts. When a lord paramount of the empire flour¬ 
ishes, (hen the j^tjlShin, spirit of the Ting hill appears; his running 
swiftly before the horse, as you describe, intimates that he wishes 
to lead the way; hfs holding up his clothes, shews that there is a 
river in front of us; and his doing this on the right side, intimates 
that we must cross over a little to tire right. When they came to 
the river of Pe-urh, the guides informed them, that crossing over to 
the left, the water would he up to their caps, but on crossing to 
the right, it would only reach to their knees. Thus they crossed to 
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the right, and got safely over.” From the above we perceive, that 
the object which the Duke thought he saw was a sort of mountain 
fairy, here called a Shin or spirit. 


Then follows an extract from the writings of ^ Mih-tsze, 


who lived shortly after the time of Confucius, to the following effect: 
“The Kweis (spirits) spoken of ancient and modern times are sim¬ 
ply these; there are for instance, the ^ ^ t’heen kwei, celestial 
kweis (or spirits) there are also the Kwei Shins (or spirits) of hills and 
rivers, and there are those which result from human beings dying, 
and becoming Kweis (or spirits).” In this passage, the spirits of 
heaven, and the manes of the dead, are alike called Kweis. 

We have then an extract from the writings of J?lJ -3-* Lee-tsze, 
as follows : “The jjjlp tsing shin, animal spirits of man belong 
to heaven, and his bones to earth; that which belongs to heaven is 
pure, and capable of dispersing; that which belongs to earth is 
muddy, and disposed to collect: when the |jfj) tsing shin, spirit 
and the body separate, each reverts to its true place, hence this is 
called ^ kwei, because Kwei means to revert, and return to its 
own dwelling- The Book of Hwang-te says, “When the spirit 
enters the door, the bones return to their original place: what then 

is left of us ?” Here jpjj tsing shin is evidently used for the 

human spirit, in distinction from the body. 

The same philosopher tells us, that a certain stupid old man, once 
took it into his head to remove a mountain, by carrying the earth 
into the sea; and when remonstrated with, as to the impracticability 
of the undertaking, lie replied, “ the mountain never grows, but my 
posterity will increase, without intermission; why then should you 
doubt, but that the mountain will be one day levelled ?” The Shin 
(spirit) of Tsaou-shay hearing this, become alarmed at the man’s in¬ 
cessant perseverance, and announced the matter to the Supreme : 
the Supreme being moved by the sincerity of the man, ordered 
Kwa and Gno (spirits,) to take up the mountain and remove it.” 

In th iti of ts-'f Yaug-tsze, we have the following: 

“One enquired, how it was that in the Chaou country, there were 
always so many Shins (spirits) appearing ! To which the philosopher 
replied, jjj$1 Shin kwae, spirits and hobgoblins are vague and 
uncertain things; seeming as if they were, and yet as if they were not , 
therefore the sages forbore to speak of them.” Here the word Shin 
occurs in connection with strange and superhuman appearances, it 
must therefore be understood in the sense of spirit, and be taken in 
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the concrete. 

The same philosopher says, “ The awe-inspiring character of the 
ling chang, spiritual world is suited to the darkness of 
night.” Upon which the commentator says, “ That the spiritual 
world refers to the awe-inspiring character of the Kwei Shins, which 
when displayed at night inspires dread.” Here the term Kwei Shins 
is used to explain the spiritual world, to which the darkness of night 
is said to he best adapted; the most suitable word to express the 
Kwei Shin in this connection therefore is spirit, taken in the concrete. 

j^j Hwae-nan-tsze says, “ when any have met with a vio¬ 
lent death, their Kwei, (ghost) is disturbed, but after a time, their 
Shin (spirit) is allayed.” Here both Kwei and Shin, ace used for 
the human spirit after death, in the sense of ghost and spirit. 

The same writer says, “ It is a common saying, that when people 
sleep in a door-way, the Kwei Shins (spirits) tread on their heads. 
But if the Kwei Shins (spirits) be original transformations (or exist¬ 
ences) they would not have to wait for doors and windows to be open¬ 
ed, in order to enter, for they go out and in as it were upon empty 
nothingness ; thus they do not tread at all. Now doors and windows 
are the outlets through which wind and air come and go; while wind 
and air are the mutual coming in contact of the superior and inferior 
principles of nature ; when they part asunder they cause sickness : 
the common people, however, ascribe these effects to the Kwei Shins 
(spirits) in order to explain them.” The philosopher here does not 
seem to have much faith in spirits, and would rather ascribe the effects 
alluded to, to their natural causes. Supposing spirits to exist, how¬ 
ever, he describes them in terms that suit the nature of spiritual 
rather than that of divine beings. 

In the Book of the Tain dynasty, we have the following rela¬ 
tion : 11 One Yuen-chen is spoken of, who maintained that 

there were no Kwei Shins fspirits), and no one was able to argue 
him down; because he always maintained that the principle of order 
was sufficient to account for everything in the visible and invisible 
worlds. One day a stranger called upon him; after announcing his 
name, and talking about the weather, they began to converse about 
the principle of order; the stranger was very clever in argument, but 
Chen having conversed with him for some time about the affair of 
the Kwei Shins (spirits) reduced his antagonist to great straits; the 
stranger being overcome in argument, became angry, and said, 11 The 
Kwei Shins (spirits) have been universally maintained by sages and 
philosophers throughout all ages, and how is it that you alone deny 
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their existence? for even I, your servant, am a Kwei, (spirit): where¬ 
upon he assumed another form, and immediately vanished.” Here 
we have the word Kwei in the sense of spirit or ghost, and used 
synonymously with the term Kwei Shin, immediately preceding, in 
a passage where the whole discourse is evidently about the existence 
of spirits. 

One Wang-k’hih has said, “ That the Kweis existing be¬ 

tween heaven and earth, are not all produced from the ^ tsing 
shin, animal spirits of dead men, but are in many instances the results 
of our imagination dwelling on such subjects/’ He also says, that 
“ the heavens display their forms on high, (i. e. the sun, moon, and 
stars,) the k’he, spiritual energies of which descend and produce 
things; when these spiritual energies harmonize, they nourish life, 
and when they do not harmonize, they injure and destroy. Original¬ 
ly these forms exist in heaven, and when they descend, their bodies 

appear on earth; thus it is, that Kweis are seen, which are the result 

% 

of the spiritual energies of those forms. The forms alluded to are 
the substances of the stars, which may become men or brutes : thus 
it is, that sick people (indulging their diseased imaginations) 
times see, as it were, the bodies of men or brutes ” 




Tsae-yung, in describing the jjjjjj yuh shin, spirit of 
, says, that “ the Te;jjg|| jjj| Chuen-heQh had three sons, 
who went away as soon as they were born, and became Kweis. 
The first took up his residence in the Yang-tsze-keang, and became 
^ejf win Kwei, the spirit of pestilence; the second dwelt in the 

■jj^ ^ Jo-shwuy river, and became a SIS Si wang-leang, hobgob¬ 
lin; and the third remains in the holes and corners of human dwell¬ 
ings, and is fond of frightening children.” Here the term & # 
yuh-shin, is synonymous with ^ win kwei, and both mean the 
spirit of pestilence: shewing that Shin, taken here in the concrete, 

must mean spirit. 

We have a reference to these pestilential spirits in the Chow-le, 
which says, that “ the ^ ^ Fang-seang-she, (or wild looking 
men of terrific appearance) were to see to it, that they covered them¬ 
selves with a bear-skin, (in which were four gilt eyes,) being clothed 
with a black coat and red petticoat, holding in their hands weapons 
of war, aud leading on their attendants, that they might at the pro¬ 
per season search through the dwelling, and drive out (the spirit of) 
pestilence.” Wang-ling-chuen, commenting ou this passage, says, 
that *' all the k’he, spiritual energies of the male and teinale 
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principle? of nature, are at first advantageous; on the completion of 
their work, they retire; but when they stay they become injurious. 
The Ytie-ling section of the Le-ke, directs that in the last month of 
spring there should be an exorcising at the gate of the city, which is 
called the finishing of the spiritual energies of spring, lest any of the 
cold vapours should remain. In the middle of summer, there was 
an exorcising at the emperor’s place, which was called the extending 
of the spiritual energies of autumn, lest some of the hot winds of 
summer should be still concealed. In the last month of winter it 
was directed, that the officers should perform a general exorcising, 
which was for the purpose of driving away all tha corrupt and per¬ 
nicious spiritual energies of the whole year. When these spiritual 
energies remained, and came in contact with things, they produced 
calamities and pestilence, in which there were Kwei Shins (or spirits), 
who inhabited the region between the audible and the spiritual, in 
order to superintend these matters: therefore they were exorcised in 
order to drive them away and disperse them, that nothing might 
remain.” 


I hat the Kwei Shins refer to spirits, we may gather from Morri¬ 
son, who has thus translated the terms in the following sentences 

I . rfu . il#» - ® 1 




K 


Z 


nan yen che, as to the doctrine of spirits, the sages spoke of it with 
difficulty ; kwei shiri e t8can g she » spirits operate 

by prodigies; ft m si fom * *r n kwei shin t’he wfih 
ruh pith k’ho e, spirits embody material objects and are present 

Kwei Shin, he says are spirits general, and 


with all things : 

O 


go shin, 
be evil gods. 

The same writer also frequently interprets Shin, when taken in 
the concrete, by the word spirit, as in the following quotations from 
his dictionary; |lj£ jfjj /=* J*j ^ shin keang nrh she nae shlh, 
the spirit descended, and ate of the victim sacrificed : a-H-i* 
che ke shin, (this was done in order to) bring back the spirit • he 

If i.. 

kwang king ohaon, t’hing woo shing she woo chaou, circumstances 
manifest the advance of spirits, but no voice is heard nor omen seen ; 

£| fH P ' h ''"g. and W P ' h shin, are used interchangeably, 
shewing that Shin as well as Ling are both synonymous in the 
concrete. 

Some have asserted that, because jjjrfj 
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ling, therefore ling in the case referred to must mean spirit, and 
Shin in the same connection must signify God; we therefore add 
another quotation from Morrison, shewing that he had a different 
idea of the phrase as thus combined : for jjj& ^ © Shin che ling 
he says, means “ the intelligence of spirit.” ^ “ 

Hiving quoted Morrison, we will pass on to consider what views 
have been entertained by other Chinese sinologues, as to the mean¬ 
ing of word Shin, and in so doing we shall find that they have with 

united voice, from the earliest period, given to it the meaning of 
spirit. 


The first witness we shall adduce on this point, is De Guignes; 
who says in his dictionary, that Shin means “ Spirit; genius; mind ; 
the more subtile part of matter; the spirit of heaven; that which is 
excellent and superhuman; a living man ; the anima; a man far ex¬ 
celling others; a king; virtue inherent in things, which though not 
directly perceived by the senses is exhibited in different effects and 
operations ; the inherent force of the superior material principle, and 
thus synonymous with ^ hwin ; the extension of matter ; spirituali¬ 
ty.” In all the senses above given, the idea of its meaning divinity, 
or god, is not once suggested. The same author, under the word 

jjft k ’ h< *. ,hat ,l inea '«s “ the spirit of earth.” Under the char- 
acter || ling, which is synonymous with jjjty Shin, he says that it 

means, the mind ; the soul: the intellectual power of the souls 
whatever excellence exists in things, beyond the power of man to 
scrutinize, &c.” Under 1^ Kwei, which is the correlative of Shin, 
De Guignes says, that it means “genius; soul ; a dead man; the 
manes of men ; the genii of men ; a phantasm ; a spirit; a shade; a 
demon. Kwei Shin, the operative power in matter.” 


The manuscript Latin Dictionary, under the word Shin, says that 
it means “spirit; the first active principle of generation ; a man 
whose virtue exceeds the thought of the generality.” 

Gonqalves, in his Chinese and Portuguese Dictionary, says that 
Shin means “ spirit; mystery ;” in which senses he intimates, the 
phrases jj(|} Shin tning, and $ Shin meaou are to be mi- 

de, 61 ,«,d. He lhen quotes •• $ % t- ® t gf # yin ,»ng phi, 
tsih che wei slim, that which is inscrutable in (lie superior and inferi- 
w lumciples of nature is called Shin, mysterious, also ft * 

**' M 4 % % ctyay wei Shin, keiih chay wei kwei, that 
which is extended is called Spirit, and that which is contracted is 
called demon; he also cp)otes a verse, “ £jk | jhjg Jpf 

,s,,, £ sl,,u ,aou ch ,lo ° iraii «hang laou, when a man s animal spirits 
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travel everywhere, his compositions will be mature.” In his Por¬ 
tuguese and Chinese Dictionary, on spirit, Gonsalves has ^ shin. 


| ^ shin ming, ^ tsing shin; for the human spirit, ^ & 


jin gin, ] shin, |5| jin ling; for animal spirits, jfl ^ heue 

k’he, ] ^ shin k’he; for spiritual, j shin; ||| ling: for spiri. 

tuous, che k’he joo shin. 

Premare, in his list of antitheses p. 206, gives | Shin, spiritus, 
as opposed to ^ hing, corpus; and among his proverbs, p. 139, he 

jin laou woo nftng, shin laou 



A £ US ft 1 * US. 

woo ling, homo seuex nihil potest, spiritus qui senuit nihil exaudit. ,> 
In this latter instance, Shin is undoubtedly concrete, in the sense of 
a being honoured with religious worship, and yet Premare renders 
it spirit, and not god. He renders the phrase, p. 126, “SS 1 i£ 
1^ mwan shin hwang kwei, imponere spiritibus?” in which case 
the word is also concrete. We quote a few more from the same 
author: “ ] {X [fO £ Shitl hin 8 urh e » mente 80,8 n >mirum 

aguntur. ^ ^ ij? Shin ming che tsih, spiritus intelligentis 

<|omus:”upon which he remarks, “ sic appellatur corpus, seu cor 
carpeum, in quo residet anima, quse vocatur sin.” Again he 
says, “ J^-15| 1 ©81 shin yu shin wei gnow, corpus est anima 
coinpar.” In another place, Premare presents us with a sentence, in 
which both ^ Te and j Shin occur. Speaking of a most ex¬ 
cellent king, Sun-tsze says, “ 4 p & W 12 » W-2. 

in H 2 #P W- li Z IfD I Hh i°° » he P Ih 

kwei che joo te, kaou che joo t’heen, ts’hin che joo foo moo, wei 
che joo shin ming, hoc pacto populus eum colit velut ipsum Dominum, 
ilium extollit usque ad coelom, ilium amat tanquam patrein et matrem 
ilium veretur sicut spiritum intelligentem.” Again, we have the two 
words contrasted, “ :£ £ ^ ^ £ % fff £ ) , 

choo che chay wei che te, meaou che chay wei che shin, qui rebus 
omnibus dcminatur, is appellatur Dominus, et qui pulchritudinem 
illis addit vocatur spiritus” p. 156. We quote again from Premare, 

^ 3p- jin sin ke shin e hoo, animus hominis ille 

annon est spiritus? p. 151. ot i ft Tsze 
seen wang che keaou che shin yay, atque is erat priscorum regum 

docendi spirituals .nodus; p. 154. ^ ^ hing t’heen, visibile 

ccelum, i ^ Shin t’heen, spirituale coelum ; p. 155. 

Z £ M # ft ffi # .ft ft fei t’heen hea che che shin, ke 
shuh n&ng yu yu t*ze, quid istud poterit, nisi sit in toto mundo ma" 
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xiine spintuali&i et intelligens ; p. 170. I Vj-kTblk 

Nae slung nae shin, nae wan nac woo, loquitur de eo, qui simul est 
et sanctus, et spiritus, et pacificus, et bellator, page 180. 

0$ ^ 'ff $ che chin g kan shin, shin tsze yew meaou! 

summa sinceritas movet spiritum quanto magis hos popalus miao ? 

Jk. ii ® sit rfn ft A % ¥t %. T th ® en tsea y 

fuh wei, urh hwang yu jin hoo, hwang yu kwei shin hoo, cceluin 

non est contrarium, multo minus homines repugnant, longe minus 

s^ritus advemntor ? page 18*, tff ±- S $ 

3il W we * ^heen kaou kaou tsae shang, che heu 

kung, che shin che ling, solum ccelum altissimo velut in solio stir- 
sum est, summe purum, summe justum, summe spiritual, summe 
intelligens, page 193; |jj|jl jjfj ^ Shin yew urh e, sola mente 
pervenitur.” page 245. The author from whom we have above 
quoted, has long been looked upon as an authority in Chinese ; there 
is perhaps no European writer on the language, who ever equalled 
him in justness of apprehension, and in felicity of expression, when 
commenting on the Chinese classical writings. It is evident from 
the quotations made, (and they are all that we could find on tire 
subject, in his “ Notitia Linguae," extracted from Chinese authors,) 
that he had an idea of Shin meaning divinity or god, and that in his 
opinion the Shin of classical writers, is every where to be rendered 
spirit. 

Remusat, in his Elemens de la Grammaire Chinoisc, page 30, h'aa 
the following antithesis : “ jjj$ ^ Shin kih jin lae, spiritus 

accedit, homo venit." On page 43, he has 3JL 

lieaou hoo kwei shin, pins erga genios, spiritusque.” On page 52, 

A j|jfp 7 i' n s ' n * te sh ‘ n e hoo > llom >nis inteHigentia 

ea spiritualis ! On page 108, he has " ^ Shin, bon genie, 1^* 
kwei, mauvais genie, forme le Composd kwei shin (esprit ou genie) 
en general.” 

La Charrne, in his translation of the Book of Odes, edited by 
Julius Mohl, has the following renderings, “ jjj^ ^ ^2l Shin 

che t’hing che, sic spiritus cum id audiverit,” page 120. 

^ ^ Shin paou she kih, spiritus defensor adest dexter,” page 122. 
(This phrase jjjfjj Shin paou, is in the next sentence of the Book 
of Odes, expressed by ^5; ling paon, which undoubtedly refers 

to something spiritual.) tf 1 sf tfc ^ Shin che yin shih, 
Spiritus dapoi et viuum probavlt,'’ page 123 “ |jj| m 
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Teen tsoo yew shin, Spirilus qiii agris colendis prsest, ’ page 125 
B't’ [Z] -Jk ffi i# BJ J! IB Shin w«ing she yuen, shin wang she 

tung, sic spirilui iiullus conquereudi, spiritui iiullus aegre ferendi 

locus erat,” page 149. ^ \ & P ' h slun url ‘ cho ° , e ’ 

spirilus oinnes te regem agnoscant et prasidetn,” page 164. 

•• 1 2#*F*?T ijjjf Shin che kih sze, puh k’ho t’ho sze, 
Quo se spirilus continent, et ubi adsil intime pncsens, quis tandem 
sciat?” page 173. “ # $£ ] Hl 4$ $ & Kuug king 

iiimg shin, e woo hwuy noo, Quandoquidem spirilus tauta inlel- 
ligentia praecellat, el illi tantum honorem iribuerimus, quis ir® et 
vindictffl relinquitur locus?” page 179. “ l fj£ Pfe | Wei J® 

keangshin, Monlibus Yo suus esl spirilus/* page 180. “ 1 

pr jkj Ho shin pfih foo, Quod spirilus in nos beueficia et opes non 

con£t;” page 190. “ ^ ^ @ ] >' wae J ow P‘ h 8hi,, > 1,1 

spiritus omnes pius esl/’ page 195. 

De Ghiignes, in his translation of^the Shoo-king, has rendered 
Shin in the following manner: “jjjjjjjj ] peen yu keuu 

shin, en general k tout les esprits; page 14. 1 

Shin jin e ho, les esprits et les homines seront unis; page. 20. 

i wei Shin ke e, J* ai les suffrages des Esprits;” 

page 28. fit ?§ 1 53| S)t % g «•» °M"S 

ch ; ti sve yew meaou, Les Esprits se laissent loucher par un coeur 
sincere, 4 plus forte raison devons-nous I’esperer d’Yeou-miao page 
29 “ Jr j shang hen shin k’he, aux Chin et aux Ki sup6r- 

ieurs et inferieurs.” Note. “ Les Chin et les Ki sont des Esprits. 
Aujourd hui les Chin sont les Esprits des vents, des tonnerres; les 
Ki soul les Esprits des rivieres, des montagnes, &c.” page 87 

\ Shin h° w > I’admirable Heou.” page 38. ih III ft 1 

sail chuen kwei shin ytli mo puli ning, tout 6loit 
reg!6 dans les moutagnes, dans les rivieres, et parmi les Esprits,” 
page 93 “ft I & i Jp. kwei shin woo chaug heang, Les 
Espi-its lie regardent pas toujours de bon ceil les c6r6monies qu’ou 
leur fait,” page 99 “ ^ \ man shin, il ne fit aucun cas des 

Esprits, page 101. ff: ] ^ P e ts ® shin clloo > 9®’'! vou- 

loit inettre k la t6le des affaires qui regardent les Esprits.” page 102. 

1 |||J ^ sze. shin tsili nan, il n est pas ais^ de servir et 

d’honorer les Esprits,” page 145. “ 1 A sQh kun S sl,i " 

jin, vigilant *t respectueux daiih les devoirs que vous reudez aux 

Fsprits et aux Homines/’ page 192. ” ^ 
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# A Jp ± f tsung pih chang pang le, che shin jin, ho shang 
hea, Le Tsong-pe, a soin des c6r£monies, a I’lntendance sur ce qui 
regarde les Esprit* et Ics homines, et met [’union et I’accord entre ce 
qui est en haut, et ce qui est eu bas.” Note. L'accord entre le 
hnut et le ba <, denote les prieres et les ceremonies pour rendre les 
Esprits propices, page 253. But it is unnecessary to quote further 
from this author, as it appears that in every instance he translates 
Shin by spirit, and never by God. 

Amiot, who is quoted by De Guignes, in the Appendix to his Shoo- 
king, page 340, says, that “ Hwang-te offered sacrifice to the Kwet 
and Shin, which he translates the superior and inferior spirits; he 
says further, that Ti-ko rendered homage to the jjjijj Shin, spirits: 
Yudu ordered Shun to sacrifice to Shang-te, and all the jjfljj Shin, 
spirits. Shun ordered Pih-yih to fix on particular rites, for honouring 
Shin, the spirits of heaven, k’he, those of earth, and 



kwei, the manes of men. The founder of the Ilea dynasty was full 
of respect for the Kwei Shin ; and his successors imitated his example 
in the worship of spirits. Ching-t’hang was full of reverence fur the 
superior and inferior shin, spirits. Woo-yih, one of his successors, 
caused a statue to be made of wood, to which he gave the name of 
jjjljj shin, spirit; and caused those who incurred his displeasure to 
play games with this pretended spirit. This statue, says the com¬ 
mentator, represented a spirit of heaven, and is the first example 
found in history of a visible represantation of a spirit. The last king 
of this dynasty had no respect nor veneration for heaven, or the jjjljj 
shin, spirits; and to punish his impiety Heaven deprived him of the 
empire. Under the Chow dynasty, the worship of * shin, spirits 
was one of the most essential articles ; the spirits who were sacrificed 
to were the shin, spirits of heaven, the jjjj£ k’he, spirits of earth, 
and the a kwei, maues of men. Besides the sacrifices which were 
offered to certain spirits in particular, there were others which were 
offered to spirits in general. Wftn and Woo made the worship which 
they rendered to spirits one of the most essential points in their reli¬ 
gion : in heaven, ancestors, and the spirits we have the three objects 
of their veneration.’ ’ 

Visdelou, among some notices relative to the Book of Diagrams, 
appended to De Guignes’ Shoo-king, page 414, has the following 
remark, “The Book of Changes treats of spirits, which are some¬ 
times called Kwei Shins, and sometime Shin alone: one text affirms 
that all the virtue performed by the Kwei Shins comes from (the sci- 


vol. xvii, no vi. 
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ence of) numbers; ami another that the sages established their laws 
by the favour of the spirits.’ 1 Again, page 419, “the Kwei Shins 
(spirits) injure the full and do good to those who are low.” 

The same writer, in the above work page 433, says, 44 As regards 
the term Shin whether standing alone, or compounded with Kwei 
Shin , none of our terms can give it a perfect rendering. If we trans¬ 
late it by the term spirit, it is inadequate: and if by the word gods, 
it goes too far. For the Shin of the Chinese is an appellation com¬ 
mon to all intelligences, even to that of man. And further, to speak 
as the Chinese, all rational spirits, i. e. all spirits in which exists the 
human faculty of understanding, are ordinarily called Shin. What is 
more, all that animates the body is often called by this name, especially 
when to the term Shin is added that of 
der to make of these two terms the tsing shin, which is semen et spir - 
1 tus rationales : a mode of speech in common usage to signify the 
state of a vigorous body, full of the juices, semine que et spiritibns 
turgentem .” 

P. Martin savs. 44 the Chinese, in all their writings, make mention 
of good and bad angels, which they call Shin and Kwei.” 

Frigaut says, that the emperor alone sacrifices to heaven and earth 
while the grandees of the realm offer to all the spirits of the moun¬ 
tains, rivers, &c. 




semen, in or- 


Du liable, in his 3d vol. page 16 after telling us that the chief 
object of worship among the Chinese was the Supreme Being, the 
Lord and chief Sovereign of all things, called Shang-te, says, 44 that 
they likewise pay an adoration, but in a subordinate manner, to in¬ 
ferior spirits; depending on the Supreme Being, which according to 
them preside over cities, rivers, mountains, &c. On the 23d page, 
speaking of the times of Hwang-te, B. C. 2,620, it is said, that 44 he 
increased the pomp and solemnity of the sacrifice offered to Shang-te, 
but his reign was disturbed by the conspiracy of nine tributary princes, 
who endeavoured to unhinge the worship of the state, and for the 
fear of Shang-te, they were desirous of substituting the fear of 
Shin, spirits, and so had recourse to magic and enchantments; they 
pretended to disturb houses with malignant spirits, and terrified the 
people with their delusions : the people then assembled in the temple, 
on the solemn days on which the emperor sacrificed, and demanded 


that sacrifice should likewise be offered to these spirits.” 

Julien, in Ins translation of Mencius, has the following, “ If 5ft 
lif ^ pib shin he n r che, centum spiritus gratahahuerunt, book 2. 

p'e 081 £ t @t a- it ft # p kenII tsy.e so kwo CIihY 
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hwa, tsun ebay shin, id quod sapiens pervadit mutator; quia uhi 
residet, sicut spiritus. Note.. Ubicumque residet, occulta vi, veluti 
spiritus, omnes animos penetrat, movet, atque virtutis igne, etiam in- 
conscios, inflammat: book 2, page 190 ; ^ jjjj ^ pj fc] £ 

shiug urh ptth k’ho che che wei shin, qui sanctus est, et non 
potest percipi, dicitur spiritualis-tnr, book 2, p. 231. 

The same author, in his Vindicise Sinicae, p. 36. says, 

tsze seen wang che keaou che shin yay, atque is 
erat priscorum regum docendi spiritualis modus.” ' And in his Ex¬ 
ercises Pratiques, p. 193, he has ^ pih shin, a tout les Esprits. 

Pauthier, in his Reponse a I’examen critiques, p. 60, calls Q 
pih shin, tous les esprits. 

The Emperor Yung-ching, in a decree which he published, as 
quoted by Winterbotham, says, “ Some of the principal officers of 
our provinces, have given a wrong interpretation to the meaning of 
our orders transmitted to them, regarding the means of preventing 
the damage occasioned in the country by destructive insects, and 
have understood them in a sense quite different from our intention. 
They have erroneously concluded that I have fallen into the ridicu¬ 
lous error of those, who believe in the spirits called Kwei Shins, as 
if I imagined that prayers offered up to these intended beings, could 
remedy our present afflictions. My meaning, therefore, is as follows. 
Between the T’heen, or Supreme Being, and man there is a relation, 
a certain and infallible correspondence, as to what concerns punish¬ 
ments and rewards. When our plains are desolated by inundation 

* • t 

drought, or insects, what is the cause of our calamities? they are 
perhaps occasioned by the emperor himself, who deviates from the 
integrity and justice so necessary to good government, to bring him 
back to a sense of duty. To prevent calamities, there are no means 
more certain, than to keep a strict watch over ourselves, to live in 
fear, and to strive for perfection. When they tell you to pray and 
invoke spirits, what do they mean ? It is at most only to implore 
their mediation, to represent to T’heen, Heaven, the sincerity of our 
respect, and the fervor of our desires.” 

Sir George Staunton, the elder, in his account of Macartney's 
Embassy, has rendered Luy-shin, “ the spirit which commands thun¬ 
der.” 

The present Sir George Staunton, in his translation of the Laws 

III-® 



of China, has the following renderings : “ JL ft ff .. . 
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B & & jjiS- fan shay tseih san chuen, fung yun teen yu 

tang shin, kelh shing te ming wang, chung chin le£ sze, tsae tsae 
sze teen, ying ho che tse shin k’he, the local genii, the genii of the 
hills, the rivers, the winds, the clouds, and the lightnings, also the 
ancient holy emperors, enlightened kings, faithful ministers, and 
illustrious sages, shall all be severally honoured and commemorated 
by the oblations and other holy rites, which the ritual code prescribes.” 

**■ # it Z rfn % % it A + pa 1 - f“-e 

sze che shin urh che tse chay, chang p£ shlh, any officer of govern¬ 
ment, who commemorates or performs sacred rites to the honour of 
any spirit or holy personage, to whom neither honours nor oblations 
are decreed by the laws of the ritual code, shall be punished with 80 

blows.” ^ 

-b 'S (4 Pfl % # A T* Fan sze k * a kaou t,h * en ; 

pae tow, fun shaou yay heang jen teen t’heen t&ng tseih t#ng, see 
tfth shin ming chay chang p& shih, If any private family performs the 
ceremony of the adoration of heaven and the north star, burning in¬ 
cense for that purpose during the nighty lighting the lamps of heaven, 
and also seven lamps to the north star, it shall be deemed a profana¬ 
tion of those sacred rites* and derogatory to the celestial spirits: the 
parties concerned therein shall accordingly be punished with 80 blows.” 

fan sze woo kea keang seay shin. 
Magicians who raise evil spirits,” &c. 44 ^ ^ j|(^ 

fan taou ta aze ’ 

t’heen shin te k’he, yu yung tse k’he wei chang ting wtih, keae tsan $ 
All persons guilty of stealing the consecrated oblations offered up by 
the emperor to the spirits of heaven and earth, or any of the sacred 
utensils, clothes, &c. shall in all cases be beheaded.” 

In the translation of the testamentary edict of Keen-lung, given by 
Sir George Staunton, in Appendix, No. I, he has rendered ft dm* 
ilks# t’heen shin te k’he, the spirits of heaven and earth. So also 
in the translation of the edict issued by Kea-k’hing, on ascending the 
throne, (Appendix No. 2,) Sir George has rendered j[j$ Hwang 
shin, the Imperial spirit, and fj? jjjjjj Shing shin, sacred spirit, both 
which terms were employed by Kea-k’hing with allusion to the soul 
of his departed progenitor. In Appendix No. 8, Sir George has 
rendered jjjfji shing shin, by Holy Spirit, where the reference is 
the same as the preceding. 

In the Syrian inscription, A t’heen shin is used for the angels 
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which came to announce of the introduction of the birth of our Savi¬ 
our. This inscription gives an account of the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity into China a thousand years ago; it is therefore an entirely ori¬ 
ginal and independent testimony, and presents us with the views of the 
first Christians in China with regard to the meaning of Shin. From this 
we learn, that they did not understand Shin in the sense of God, to ex¬ 
press which they have adopted a Syrian word Aloha, (and perhaps^ 
Te, in the account given of the representation of the Deity, which 
was painted on the walls of the temple;) but Shin undoubtedly in 
their view conveyed the idea of spirit, and therefore they have used 
it for angels, whom they call the spirits of heaven. 

The Mahomedans, who came to China as soon, if not sooner than 
the Syrians, have adopted the word Shin for angel, while they call 
God simply choo, Lord. In an account of the introduction of 
Mahomedani8in into China, in the second year of Chin-kwan, 

A. D. 633, we have a reference to the works of creation, in which 
the Chin choo, true Lord is said to have made ^ jjfa ^ 

s* t'heen te jin shin, heaven and earth, men and spirits. Where 
it is evident, that Shin is not to be taken in the acceptation of God, 
both on account of these Shins having been created by God, and from 
the fact of their being arranged after men. This also we must regard 
as an independent testimony, that Shin is to be taken in the sense of 
spirit. A Chinese author thus describes the Muhomedan religion, 

% fik’ ^ FM’ Hi—?v! 4 1 hwu i' hw “)' 

te, suy tse£ t’heen chOh, urh suh yu che e, pflh kung fuh, puh tse 
shin, puh pae she, so tsun king cliay, wei yih t’heen tsze, although 
the country of the Mahomedans borders upon India, their customs 
are different; they do not worship Buddha ; nor sacrifice to spirits; 
nor bow down to the representative of the dead ; but that which they 
honour is merely this one word Heaven.” 

In a brief Chinese lexicon by Bayer, printed at Petersburgh, 1730, 
we have j|fj| Shin, spiritus. 

Callery, in his Systems Phonetica renders Shin, “ spiritus; genius ; 
idolum ; mysterium.” 

Basin, a recent French wri er ca'ls Kwei Shin, the genii. 

Collie, in his translation of the Four Bonl^s, says, “ If the Chinese 

% 

mean anything by what they say on this subject, it seems to be that 
the Kwei Shin is some extremely fine subtile spirit, employed by 
heaven and earth, the Great Creators, as the substratum of all things 
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anil the secondary cause of all the phenomena of nature ; perhaps 
gravitation or the electric fluid.” 

Milne, in his Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. III. no. 16, says, “ In 
native Chinese books, the word Shin seldom, if ever denotes the Dei¬ 
ty, and in so far we are of M. Remusat’s opinion.” Again, “ Shin 
is daily and universally used, but rarely in the high sense of Deity.” 
Further, “Shin very generally signifies a spirit, a spiritual existence, 
something divine, an intelligent spirit, like the soul of man,” &c. 

To the above we add the definition of Shin given in Dr. Morrison’s 
Dictionary: “ Every evanescent, invisible, inscrutable, spiritual 

operating power or cause, is called Shin; a spirit; the human spirit ; 
Divinity; God, in the sense of heathen nations; divine; spiritual ; the 
animal spirits.” From the above we perceive, that Dr. Morrison 
considered the first and primary meaning of Shin to be spirit: the 
human spirit; &c. while divinity or God, in the sense of heathen 
nations, is given as the secondary meaning ; implying that the word 
is only to be thus rendered, when the exigency of the case requires 
it. In other parts of Morrison’s Dictionary, he has rendered Shin 
by spirit, as we have previously seen, nearly as often as he has trans¬ 
lated it God ; and in those instances in which he has called Shin, God, 
the phrases are similarly constructed, and the meaning nearly the 
same with those in which hfe has represented Shin and Kwei Shin by 
our word spirit and spirits. He appears, therefore, to have vacillat¬ 
ed in his opinion as to the real signification of the term, and to have 
thought at one time, that it meant spirit, and at other times God. It 
is well, known, that he has in his translation adopted the word Shin 
for God, though not invariably, having sometimes used jjjfj} Shin 
Theen, * the spiritual heavens, 1 Cor. 6: 20, which latter term he 
has adopted in his tracts almost universally. If we carefully exam¬ 
ine his translation of the New Testament, we shall find that he was 
very far from considering Shin as an exact equivalent for Divinity. 


* The phrase Shin t ht'en has been already given from Premare, as mean¬ 
ing “spirituale GOBlum.’’ This sense has been attached by Morrison himself 
to the phrase, as will appear from a work of his own, published shortly before 
his death, entitled the Domestic Instructor: in the 4th volume of which, he 

shews that there are two significations of Heaven, viz. the tJif 
hingt’he che t hgen, material and the Shin ling cheTligen, 

spiritual heavens; the first, of these, he says, is devoid of spirituality and intelli¬ 
gence, while the second possesses both. That which he calls the jjjri) ^ Shin 
t’hfcen, spiritual heavens, is the Creator and governor of all things ; and that 
which he calls the hing t'liPen, material heavens is visible, and to be 

j-ex’koned among created objects. 
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Indeed with tlie exception of employing it to express Tinas in tli^ 
Scriptures, he seems to have taken a view of it very much in accord¬ 
ance with the meaning given to the term by the Chinese and Euro¬ 
pean writers, whom we have quoted above. This will appear very 
plainly by referring to those passages of the New Testament in which 
spirit occurs. These amount to 380, and have been rendered by 
Morrison in a great variety of ways. He has employed for the pur¬ 
pose of expressing pnruma, the following terms: s in, the heart ; 


M ‘"‘S* s P' rit; l '"# ,,w * n ’ u,e souli tt ts sin & ,8in g< 

disposition ; ^ k’he, breath ; JJJ fnng, wind ; ^ kwei, devil; and 
fjlj* shin, which he. has elsewhere adopted for God. The latter two 
terms have frequently the addition of ^ fung to them, and some¬ 
times j|i| ling is prefixedjlo Shin. But the cases in which the 

word Shin occurs as a constituent part, and evidently as the 
translator thought an important element, in the phrase used in transla- 
ting pneutna , amount to about 150; and the cases in which Shin is 
used alone or with the addition of shing, (the word holy not 
being in the text) amount to 30. We are not surprised that he 
should feel dissatisfied with ^ fung as a term for spirit, as it can¬ 
not adequately express the idea intended ; but we allude to it now, 
for the sake of remarking on the term which he has selected to serve 
as a qualifier, or as a substitute ; a term which, notwithstanding he 
had already adopted it for God, and therefore had strong reason for 
avoiding it if possible, yet in his estimation conveyed so fully the 
idea of spirit, that he felt constrained to use it: proving in fact, that 
Morrison did not regard the radical meaning of Shin to be divinity, 
but that he thought spirit to be the prevailing idea conveyed by it;, 
while it could be considered as only sometimes referring to divinities. 
But Morrison has not only used Shin in conjunction with other terms- 
to express the idea of spirit, he has actually employed it alone in the 
sense of spirit, both abstract and concrete, both good and bad, prov¬ 
ing, that he considered it as fully conveying that idea. Thus in' 
Luke 1 : 17. In the spirit (Shin) and power of Elias; and 1 : 47. 
My spirit (Shin) hath rejoiced in God (Shin) my Saviour; (here 
spirit and God, in so short a sentence, are translated by the same 
word.) Again in Gal. 6 : 18. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit (Shin.) 1 Peter 3: 18. Quickened by the spirit 
(Shin ) 1 Peter 1:11. The spirit (Shin) of Christ which was in 
them. The same phra.se is used, Eph. I : 17. for the God (Shin) oP 
our Lord Jesus Christ The phraseology in Matt 12 43, 45 Seven 
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other spirits (Shin) more wicked than himself: is similar to that 
employed in Rev. 1 : 4. The seven spirits (Shin) which are before 
his throne. Rev. 16 : 13. Three unclean spirits (Shin) like frogs. 
Rev. 16: 14. Spirits (Shin) of devils. Rev. 1 : 82 Every foul spirit 
(Shin.) If Dr. Morrison considered that Shin ought in every in¬ 
stance to be rendered God, as new insisted on by the advocates of 
Shin, particularly when found in the concrete, he must be looked 
on as having introduced into his translation of the New Testament 
the rankest polytheism, making its writers, and even our Lord himself, 
appear as if they maintained that there was indeed a plurality of Gods, 
not only in the opinion of the heathen, but in their own. But we 
must give him the credit for not wishing to convey that idea, and 
conclude that he considered Shin as fully and properly meaning spirit. 
So also in the Old Testament repeatedly, where ruach occurs in the 
Hebrew, as 1 Kings 2: 21. There came forth a spirit (Shin) and 
stood before the Lord. 2 Chron. 18 : 20. Then there came out a 
spirit ('Shin), and stood before the Lord (Sh n choo), and said, I 
will entice him: and the Loi'd said unto him, wherewith? and he 
said, I will go out, and be a lying spirit (Shin) in the mouth of all 
his prophets. Dan. 5: 12. an excellent spirit (Shin) was found in 
Daniel. Eccles. 3: 21. Who knoweth the spirit (Shin) of the man 
that goeth upward, and the spirit (Shin) of the beast that goeth 
downward to the eaith. In thisr the translators of the Bible have used 
the word Shin in a sense in which the Chinese themselves have never 


employed it: as it is confined with them to the intelligent spirit of 
man ; and is not applied, that we remember, to the mere sensual 
spirit of the brute. And (not to quote more largely,) 1 Sam. 16: 
14, 16 : 23, and 18 : 10. a spirit (Shin) from the Lord troubled him, 
&c. In other passages where the terms pneuma and ruach occur, 
Dr. Morrison uses the Chinese phrases, which it has been shewn the 
Chinese lexicographers and classical writers employ as explanatory 
of and synonymous with Shin ; such as ling, ^ k*he, &c. in 
this respect conforming to Chinese practice, though with imminent 
hazard of leading those Chinese who accurately investigated his 
translation into the idea that there was a great deal of inconsistency 
in the views entertained by Scripture writers; as they would some¬ 
times find Shin used for an adjunct of a being, in the sense of spirit 
and soul; sometimes as a concrete for Deity; denying in one place 
that there were any other Shins but one, and then in another place 
declaring that there were seven Shins before the throne. But the 
most inconsistent feature of the wlvole is using the same term for 
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the pure and holy God, and for an impure and Fallen angel; without 
the slightest intimation of any difference between them. Surely that 
cannot be a suitable term for the Deity, which can be used with 
equal propriety for his grand adversary. If Shin is to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of Deity, this application of the term to the author 
of evil is inexplicable: Divinity in itself conveys the i.!ea of good¬ 
ness and perfection, and cannot be properly applied to those beings 
who are destitute of every good quality: spirit, on the other hand, is 
capable of being applied to holy and unholy beings: understanding 
Shin in the sense of spirit, there is no impropriety in speaking of 
the Spirit of God as a Shin, and of applying the same term to mis¬ 
chievous demons; as the Chinese speak of ^\\) ching shin, cor¬ 
rect Shins, and of seay shin, corrupt Shins; but it would 

not be proper in any language to employ the same term as generic 
for gods, that can be applied with equal propriety to devils. 

We will now refer to the Manuscript Harmony of the Gospels, 
Acts, and Pauline Epistles, which was copied at Canton in 17t3S-9, 
by order of Mr. Hodgson, jun, and after having been collated with 
great care, was deposited in the British Museum ; this manuscript 
was transcribed by Dr. Morrison, with the assistance of a learned 
native, and taken with him to Canton in 1807. Regarding his 
subsequent translation, he writes, “the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
the Revelation, are entirely my own translation ; the middle of the 
volume is founded on the manuscript deposited in the British 
Museum.” The Harmony of the Gospels, therefore, is a separate 
and independent testimony from Morrison’s version, and we shall 
now examine it with regard to the sense in which its unknown 
author understood the word Shin. Here let it be premised that the 
Compiler of the Harmony has used Shin throughout for God, and 
therefore he, as well as Dr. Morrison, had the strongest reason for 
avoiding it when translating spirit, lest the reader should be con¬ 
founded by the ambiguity attaching to so important a term, and not 
know when to understand it in the sense of God, and when in that 
of spirit. On looking into the Harmony, we find that the author has 
in the majority of instances rendered Holy Spirit by ^ jjjljj shing 
shin, and has adopted the same phrase even when the word Holy 
does not occur in the text, as in Luke 4: 1. twice; John I: 32, 33. 3: 
5. 7 : 39. This was perhaps to distinguish this term from that used 
to designate God, which was represented by Shin alone. Such a 
practice, however, has not always been followed : for the writer has 
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in various instances rendered spirit l>y Shin alone; both when refer¬ 
ring to the spirit of God, and the spirit of man. As a specimen of 
the former take the following : Luke 2: 27. He came by the spirit 
(Shin) into the temple. John 3 : 6. That which is born of the spirit 
shin is spirit (Shin.) Here we cannot help remarking, that the 
impression upon the writer’s mind of Shin’s meaning spirit, and not 
God, must have been very strong, or he could not have risked the 
possibility of his readers misunderstanding this passage to such an 
extent as to suppose, that if they were born of God, they should be¬ 
come gods. Connected with verse 8. “ So is every one that is 

born of the spirit (Shin.) In Matt. 12: 31. He that blasphemeth 
against the spirit (Shin.) Again Luke 4: 18. The spirit (Shin) 
of the Lord is upon me. In which latter case, the word “Lord” is 
omitted. So in Matt. 3 : 16, the spirit of God is rendered 
shiner shin ; in which instance the word “ God ” is omitted. John 

O 

4:24. God (choo) is a spirit (Shin.) Here the translator was 
evidently at a loss; being impressed with the idea that Shin meant 
spirit, and was indeed the most appropriate term to express spirit, 
in this important passage, (the only one in the New Testament 
where the spirituality of God is distinctly stated), he felt bound 
to employ that term : and yet having used the same term for God, 
he did not know what to do; as it would have been a mere truism 
to say Shin is a Shin, and would not have conveyed the idea intend- 
ei ; he therefore, rather than swerve from his purpose to express 
spirit by Shin, resolved in this instance to alter the usual term for 
God, and to express it by Choo, Lord. A more striking proof surely 
could not be adduced, that in the mind of that writer, and he the 
first, as far as we know, to adopt Shin for God, (through the influ¬ 
ence of whose example Morrison and those who follow in his wake, 
have doubtless been led to do the same,) the word Shin conveyed 
more exactly the idea of spirit than God. Further, in John 14 : 17 
15: 26, and 16: S3, the same writer has rerfdered the spirit of 
truth, h 2 m chin le che shin. And in Matt. 12: 18. 
I will puT my spirit (Shin) upon him With reference to the spirit 
of man, we find that he has also employed Shin, as in the following : 
Luke I: 47, My spirit (Shin) hath rejoiced in my Saviour. The 
word God in the latter clause of the sentence being omitted, lest 
the use of shin for both God and spirit should confound the 
reader. In this respect we see that he has been more consistent, 
thouirl) not so faithful, as Morrison Luke 1 : 80, strong in spirit 
(Shin.) And in Acts ? o9, the same author has got, Into thine 
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hands I commend my spirit (Shin): which Morrison has rendered 
hwan, soul. In Luke 10: 21. The author of the Harmony 
has mistaken the sense of the passage, and said, Jesus rejoiced in 

Shing shin, the Holy spirit: from which we gather, not¬ 
withstanding, that he understood Shin in the sense of spirit. # 

Marshman, in his translation, has followed the Roman Catholic 
version, combined with Morrison’s, altering only a few synonymous 
words. Iu the rendering of spirit, however, he has used % fun g> 
throughout. There exists a translation of the Gospel of Mark, made 
by Johannes Lassar, at Serampore, and published before Marshman’s 
compilation appeared; in which, in Mark 1:10, the word for (Holy) 
Spirit is shin hw&n, soul: and where evil spirit was intend¬ 

ed, as in Mark 9 : 20. pih, the anima is employed. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the meaning of Chinese words, 
about which there is any dispute, it is common to appeal to the 
Manchow language; because the Manchourians understand the Chi¬ 
nese better than any other foreigners, and the Manchow language 
being polysyllablic, and capable of inflection like European tongues, 
is adapted for expressing an idea more distinctly than the Chi¬ 
nese: on which account it is the invariable practice of the Con¬ 
tinental Sinologues to appeal to the Manchow, in any disputed case 
regarding Chinese terms. In a Chinese and Manchow Dictionary, 
published by Imperial authority, and entitled '/jij H* 'l’ sin g- 

vvan-keen, the mirror of the Manchow language, the word Jjjifi Shin, 
is expressed by Eutouri, the word kwei, by Houtou, and the 
phrase jfiljl j]j^ shin k’he, by Entouri ouetchekou. Eutouri, in the 

adjective form, and lengthened out to Entouringue, means accord- 

shing ling, spiritual, and is used for 


ing to this dictionary jjj^ ^ 

ijr Shing, Holy. It is possible that this class of words is derived 

from Edoun fung, win 
to stand for spirit and anything spiritual. To shew that Entouri is 

to be taken in the sense of spirit, we may refer to a Manchow and 
French Dictionary, based on the Dictionary of M. Amiot, and edited 
by M. Langl6s, Paris, 1789. Iu this work we have the following 
quotations. “Entouri, spirit (Shin in Chinese); Entouri ouetchekou. 
the spirit of earth, (Shin k’he in Chinese); Entouri houtou, an 
evil spirit; Entouringue, holy; Entouri nialma, a holy man; a 
ttaae. Entouringue etchen, an august prince; (Shing keun in 
Chinese) Houtou, spirit; Houtou entouri, devil, an evil spirit; 


Houtoitringue, a detestable man. 
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or spirit of heaven and earth.” From the above it is evident, that 
Amiot and Lnnglls understood the word Entouri in the sense of 
spirit, and this is the word which represents jj^ Shin in the Chi¬ 
nese Manchow Dictionary. To shew that the French Lexicogra¬ 
phers are not alone in the meaning thus attached to Entouri, we will 
now refer to the Manchow New Testament, published by the Bible 
Society, of which the following is a brief history. The transl stion 
of the New Testament into Manchourian, was first made at the in¬ 
stigation of Dr. Paterson in 1822, who engaged a person named 
Lipofsoff, formerly sent by the Russian Government to China^ for 
the purpose of studying the Manchow and Chinese languages, in 
which pursuit he had spent fourteen years at Peking. Regarding 
this gentleman and his labours M. Remusat wrote in 1525, that 
" the translation executed by him, was the best specimen that he 
had yet examined, either in Chinese or any other of the eastern 
dialects, being by far the most idiomatic and faithful." The greater 
part of the edition of the New Testament executed by Lipofscff was, 
however, destroyed in the flood which happened at Petersburg in 
1824. Ten years afterwards, a manuscript translation of the Old 
Testament into Manchourian, which had been made at Peking, was 
discovered at Petersburg, and transcribed by Mr. Swan, but it does 
not appear to have been printed. In the same year 1534, the Bible 
Society Committee, anxious to proceed v.ith printing the New Tes¬ 
tament, engaged Mr. G. Borrow, (who had already made himself 
master to a certain extent of the Manchow language) to go to Pe¬ 
tersburg, and obtaining further knowledge of that tongue, to carry 
an edition of 1,000 copies through the press. It is to a copy of this 
last which we are now about to refer. This version in rendering 
the word spirit has adopted Entouri; for the Holy Spirit, Eutouri 
Entouringue has been used. In some instances Entouri has been 
used nlone for demons and devils, but occasionally coupled with 
houtou. This then is additional evidence that Eutouri, and by cou- 
eequence Shin, was understood in the sense of Spirit. The transla¬ 
tion now referred to has used Apkai Etchen, Lord Emperor of Hea¬ 
ven, generically for God throughout, and never once employed 
Eutouri, shewing that its authors did not consider that term as 
adequate to express the idea of God, even when used for the gods of 
the heathen, the god of the belly, or the god of this world. 

In a Cochin-Clnnese Vocabulary by Father Morrone, we have 
Thien Than, corresponding to T’heen shin, given for angels, 

or the spirits of Heaven The Thau of the Cochin-Chinese is the 
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same as the Shin of the Chinese, which according to this vocabulary, 
means spirit. Thus 44 Than, spiritus; Thanh than, sanctus spiritus; 
Qui than, daemon. Thay vi, sedes spiritus tutelaris.” This is else¬ 
where expressed by 44 Than vi than chu, sedes animce; tabella super- 
stitiosa.” and is doubtless the Shin choo, or parental tablet 

of the Chinese. Via is said to be “spiritus animalis; spiratio.” In 
this we see another proof, from an independent source, that Than or 
Shin means spirit, because it is synonymous with vi or via, the Chi¬ 
nese k s he, which means spiritus animalis; and in this as well as 
in the Tlianh than, Holy Spirit, we perceive a striking resemblance 
to the Entouri Entouringue of the Manchow Dictionary. 

Kitto, in commenting on the word Spirit, says, 44 It is one of the 
most generic terms in either the English, Hebrew, or Greek lan¬ 
guages. Its leading significations in Scripture may be classed under 
the following heads. 1. The primary sense of the term is wind. 2, 
Breath, as of the mouth. 3. The vital principle which resides in and 
animates the body. In close connection with this use of the word 
is another, 4. In which it has the sense of apparition; spectre. 5. 
The soul; the rational, immortal principle, by which man is distin¬ 
guished from the brute creation. 6. The race of superhuman created 
intelligences; such beings are denominated spiritual beings, because 
they have no bod es like ours. To both the holy and sinning angels 
the term is applied. In their original constitution their natures were 
alike pure spirits. The apostacy occasioned no change in the nature 
of the fallen angels, as spiritual beings. 7. The term is applied to 
the Deity, as the sole, absolute, and uucreated spirit; as “ God is a 
spirit.” This, as a predicate, belongs to the Divine uature, irrespec¬ 
tive of the distinction of persons in that nature; but its characteristic 
application is to the third person in the Divinity, who is called the 
Huly Spirit , because of his essential holiness, and the. Spirit , by way 
of eminence.” We know of no term in Chinese which more exactly 
suits the above definitions, with the exception of the two first, than 
Shin; and if its correlative K’he, with which it is often used inter¬ 
changeably, and by which it is explained, he taken into the account, 
then all the definitions of spirit given by Kitto, may be included with¬ 
in the range over which the Chinese terms used to represent spirit 
extended. So also with regard to the 21 definitions of spirit given 
by Webster, the word Shin in Chinese will agree with almost the 
whole of them, shewing that those have not mistaken its meaning 
who have represented it by that term. Indeed there is no other term 
in western languages that will suit the various shades of meaning 
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attached to Shin in Chinese, and certainly in no language with which 
Europeans are familiar can the word God be shown to be of so ex¬ 
tensive a signification as Shin. Seeing than that Shin cannot be 
rendered by God in a vast number of instances, and may in almost 

every case be expressed by spirit, we conclude that Spirit and not 
God is the proper meaning of the term. 


Art. II. Translations of official documents , relating to the late 
consular proceedings of Mr. Alcock , H. B. M's consul at Shang¬ 
hai, with notes thereon, fyc. 

Mention was made, in a previous number, of the deputation, from 
the British consul at ShAnghAi, to the governor-general at the Old 
Southern capital, Nanking. We now subjoin a translation of a docu¬ 
ment from the governor-general, to whom that deputation was sent. 

No. 1. 

u Li grand guardian of the heir apparent of the Great Pure Dynasty , presi¬ 
dent of the Board of fVar, and governor-general of the Two Kidng, hereby 
gives this communication . 

“On the 27th day of the 2d month (March 31st) Mr. Vice-consul Robert¬ 
son and Mr. Interpreter Parkes arrived at the provincial city; and I the 
governor-general immediately received them, with due formalities, to an 
interview; at which they delivered into my hands a dispatch, informing me 
that in consequence of Dr. Medhurst and others having been beaten and 
wounded by sailors at Tsing pu, and after a long time the offenders not hav¬ 
ing been arrested and brought to trial, that therefore, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaties, this dispatch was sent, setting forth the particu¬ 
lars, &c. &c. 

“ On examination of this case, I find that, when the tautai (Hienling) 
made his report to this office regarding this matter, I immediately, in con¬ 
junction with huh the governor of Kiangsd, appointed and deputed l\ the 
acting commissioner of justice, and fVu an intendant in waiting, to pro¬ 
ceed in great haste and lead on and direct the magistrate of Tsing pu } and 
other officers to take the principal and secondary criminals, many of them 
already arrested, and deliver them over to the authorities at Shanghai to be 
faithfully examined and punished according to law. By this time they will 
have completed their commission. But whether the said tautai , in managing 
this affair, has erred and failed in his duty or not, I have dispatched Fit the 
commissioner of finance of Kiangning, and Chun a tautai in waiting, and 
directed them to proceed by land to Shanghai, and there, in concert with 
the aforesaid officers /' and Wii, to make an investigation, and arrange and 
settle the affair; and thus show our purpose to afford security and protec„ 
tion to the foreigners. 
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“ By managing in this way, the duties on the foreign shipping' will bo 
duly paid as heretofore, the grain junks will quietly move out to sea, and tin; 
extent of territory for the excursion of the English will be secured to them 
in conformity with the limits originally fixed. Thus both nations, by their 

respective observance of the Regulations, will maintain the provisions of the 
Treaty of perpetual peace. 

“Thus, as it behooves me, I forward this dispatch for your information, 
hoping it may reach you accordingly.” 

(TaukwAng 28th year, 2d month, 29 th day) .Yanking, April 2d, 1848. 

The above dispatch was, we presume, addressed to the British 
consul at ShSnghii; and was probably brought down by the vice- 
consul on his return from Nanking. 

The next document we have to give is a joint communication 
from the governor-general and governor, and was issued for the 
purpose of removing from the tdutdiship, or office of intendant, one 

incumbent and placing therein another to act in his stead. 

No. 2. 

Li grand guardian of the heir apparent president of the board of War, and 
governor-general, 6fc. fyc. and “ Lnh, vice-president of the Board of War and 
governor of the province nf Kiangsu, hereby jointly make this communication 
for the purpose of appointing temporarily an intendant (lautdi) for the manage¬ 
ment of public business. 

“ Whereas Hienling, the intendant of the departments of Suchau, Sung- 
kiang, and Taitsang, has erred and failed in the performance of his duties, 
therefore he is to leave the same. Thus the office is left without an in- 
cambent. 


“ Now we have ascertained that the intendant Wu, who is waiting for 
an appointment, is worthy of being temporarily entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of the duties of the said office. It is right for us, therefore, with dis¬ 
patch to appoint him to the said office, whicb we accordingly hereby do. 

“ When this communication reaches the said intendant Wu, let him at 
once obey and take the temporary management of the duties of the office. 
Let him also after having entered thereon at once make due report to us 
thereof for our examination. Oppose not a special communication. 

“ To Wu, by imperial appointment an intendant in waiting, and clothed with 
the title of salt inspector .” 

This dispatch, as it has fallen into our hands, is without date, but 
we presume that our copy has been made from the original. The 
next document we know is authentic, at least the translation was 
made from a paper bearing the impress of the seals of the tautdi. It 

will be seen that the duties of his office are of a mixed nature. 

No. 3. 


“ Wu, military intendant of the departments of Suchau, Sungkiung, and Tdi- 
tsang in the province of Kiangsu, and Superintendent of the customs, herein/ 
announces to the - - fyc., fyc., the date of his receiving this office. 
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312 Translations of official documents. June, 

“Whfkf.as I have been appointed by the governor-general, die. &c., to 
act in the office of military intendant in the departments of Suchau, Sung- 
kiang and Taitsang, and also to superintend the (foreign) intercourse and 
maritime customs; I accordingly on the 4th day of the 3d month (April 7th) 
of this year—the former intendant (Hienling) having on said day delivered 
over to me by the hands of a deputy the seals of office—did on that very day 
receive the same and enter on the duties of the office. 

“ And accordingly it is right and my bounden duty to have this com¬ 
municated to you,- -, that hereafter you may transact your 

official business with me.” 

These three are the only documents we have seen relating to the 
change of the incumbent in the t&utfii’s office. There have been, 
for several days, various rumors : that the Tartar general of Nanking 
has sent up a remonstrance against the governor-general Li, for 
receiving the English deputation with so much honor; that the 
governor-general and the governor have both been degraded; and 
that the imperial commissioner, Kiying, would visit Sh4ngh£i. 
This he has not done, and probably will not do. Early in the 
month Hienling and the magistrate of Tsingpu were summoned to 
proceed, “ with fire dispatch," to Nanking, which they did. And 
it has been reported in Shangh&i, on good authority, that his majesty 
the emperor has sent down his reply, to the memorial from Nanking 
reporting for approbation the temporary appointment of Wu to act 
as t£ut4i, &c. We subjoin, as No. 4., in this series of documents, 
the emperor’s reply. 

No. 4. 



“We know it.” 

This brief edict will very soon, in the ordinary course of cabinet 
business be followed by another, giving further directions regard¬ 
ing this matter. In the mean time, Wu, alias “Mr. Samqua,” is 
doing his best to fulfill satisfactorily the duties of his new post. The 
two chiet sources of solicitude with him must be first to secure pro¬ 
tection to the foreign residents, and then to extend this same protec¬ 
tion to the native sea-going craft. During the first month he was 

in office, only four cases of piracy were reported to him, whereas_ 

during the twelve immediately preceding months, there had been 
reported more than two hundred. 

From all that we have heard and seen, we think there is reason 
for believing, without hesitation, that the late consular proceedings 
are being followed by most salutary results—that their effect has 
been to inspire in the minds of both the officers and the people a 
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** wholesome respect” for British rule—and that, in consequence 
thereof, greater security and more freedom are now enjoyed by 
the foreign residents than at any other time since the opening of 
the port in 1842. It is said, at the time we write this—May 15th— 
That one half of the foreign residents of Shanghai are in the 
country—some gone in one direction and some iu another—to the 
hills, to the green tea country, to the banks of the Yangtsz’ kiung, 
&c., dtc. Among those who have been out, or are now absent, are 
mentioned the names of at least three of the foreign consuls. The 
enjoyment of this security and freedom is as it ought to be. In this 
season of the year, when many of the residents have abuudauce of 
leisure, free exercise iu the open country—beyond the nuisances of 
the city, is not only a most rational recreation, but it is highfv 
essential aud necessary for the preservation of health. Such restric¬ 
tions as have, almost from time immemorial, been submitted to in 
Cantou, are alike unnatural and uuwholesotne, and withal wholly 
incompatible with the spirit of the age. It is strange, and much to be 
regretted, we think, that Sir Henry Pottinger and the other pleni¬ 
potentiaries in China, when negotiating treaties of peace with the 
Chinese government, ever condescended to recognize such restric¬ 
tions. As they have now, alas! the sanction of the treaties, they 
must be tolerated—but we hope only until there may be opportunity 
to renew those treaties. 


Art. III. Colonial Surgeon's Report for 1 647. From the China 
Mail, May 25/A, 1848. 

Tablk No. 1.— An abstract of Sickness and Death among the Police , their 
Wives and Children , and Prisoners, in the Island of Hongkong , during the yea r 
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Five of the number of* deaths shewn in Lite foregoing Table, were by vio¬ 
lence. viz :—two prisoners were shot by the sentry, attempting an escajje from 
prison ; and three were killed by a fall of stone, while at work on the roads 
The Table exhibits the number of persons who have reported themselves «ick 
during each month, and who have consequently been visited by the Colonial 
Surgeon. In most instances, it should he observed, (and this is especially tin- 
case amongst the Indian policemen) the sickness was so slight as to require 
only for its cure a night’s undisturbed rest Amongst the prisoners, the pre¬ 
vailing complaints wereofftch, Secondary Venereal Eruptions, and Scorbutic 
Ulcerations of the legs, toes, and lingers. The Table, therefore, records a 
greater number of cases of sickness than really deserved the designation. 

The aggregate of the monthly returns of sicK, both as regards the Police and 
the Prisoners, would afford a very fallacious estimate of the number of men 
actually sick, inasmuch as severe or chronic cases remain on the report from 
one month to another, and would count as separate cases. To obviate a mis¬ 
understanding on this point, the following Table is annexed 
Table No. 2. —Skewing the number of Policemen, and Prisoners actually 

Sick in 1847 ; the /lumber of Deaths, and the per centog/ of Deaths to the number 
of cases of Sickness. 
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Table No. 3 —Shewing the number of Policemen, fyc., employed ; the number of 
Prisoners : the. number of Deaths : and the proportion of Deaths to the number 

of persons in 1847. _ 
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It will be seen that Table No. 2 shews a greater number of sick, amongst the 
Indian police than, by Table No. 3, appear to have been actually employed. 
This discrepancy is accounted for by the fact of frequent changes occurring in 
this part of the force, bv dismissals or resignations. 

Table No. 4. — The number and proportion of Deaths of all those employed by 
Goverment; including Government Officers, Policemen , thur Wives and Chi d 
ren , Overseers of Roads, and Prisoners, in Hongkong, during the year 1847 
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The foregoing Table must he regarded as uncertain. T he attendance on 
the heads of departments has been withdrawn from the Colonial Surgeon , and 
the subordinate officers are required to pay for their own medicines. A few of 
the latter, I believe, consult other medical men, who are willing to include in 
the price of medicines supplied to their patients, their advice. Thus a large 
proportion of Government officers are withdrawn from the attendance and 
cognizance of the Colonial Surgeon, whose only information, regarding the 
nature and progress of their diseases, is deduced from rumour. 

Table No 6. — The entire population of Hongkong, arid proportion of Deaths 
amongst people of all Nations, in the year 1847. 

.Vo. of Deaths of Per - ' 

sons of all Notions I 

I 

2*2 l 1,14 per Cent. 


Proportion, of 
Deaths to 
Population 


Entire 

Population 

23,872 


Table No. 6 —Shewing the fired European population in Hongkong . during 
the year 1^47, and the proport/on of Deaths. 


No. of 
Europeans 


No. of Deaths 

1 Proportion of 1 
Deaths 
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30 

• 
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Table No. 7. — The comparative Sickness and Mortality, for the last three years 
amongst persons employed by Government ; including Policcmt n. <v*c i ,ln d Pris¬ 
oners. 




The last Table (No. 7) exhibits the numerical mortality in maximum , and 
the population in minimum. This arises from the migratory habits of Indians , 
who triple the fixed returns of numbers of souls annually. Notwithstanding 
this unfavourable calculation, it will be observed, that there is in 1*47 a de¬ 
crease of 50 per cent, of sickness, amongst persons employed by Government 
below the two preceding years, and a considerable diminution ir. the rate of 
mortality. 


From the European population and deaths, given in Table 6, I have exclud¬ 
ed the seamen, who have no claim to he regarded as constituting a part of the 
fixed population of this colony. The deaths invariably occur in those who ar¬ 
rive in this port sick, and they die from sickness contracted on their voyage. 
Jt must be admitted that the Tables cannot lay claim to great accuracy ; yet 
they will afford, it is hoped, a very fair criterion of the state of health and di¬ 
sease in the Colony during the last year. 

• V. • • 

In the Table No. 7, a v. rv large allowance has been made for sickness in 
that class of which no record oi sickness has been kept.—the Civil officers of 
Government; notwithstanding this extended calculation, a remarkable impro¬ 
vement in the health of this department is shewn. 

Referring to Table No f>, which must be regarded as the most important of 
the whole, it wd! be seen, that t tie rate of mortality, *n proportion t«» ti.e whole 
pop * 1 1 • 1 1 imi ij\ i loi.gk''!i^ ni l ■* 1,. w.n I 11 per cent In tin* year 1 ~ * I. tin* i alt- 
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of mortality in the county ot Cumberland, was *2.1 per cent : and in Middlesex 
^ 7. The proportion ot death# throughout England and Wales in 1839, was 
2.1 per cent., or nearly double that of the Island of. Hongkong in 1847, whose 
insalubrity has been the theme of universal invective. 

There can be no doubt that the first colonization of this Island was attended 
with disastrous consequences to our countrymen and soldiers; and the ravages 
of the u Hongkong Fever '’—in my opinion a modified form of Cholera—were 
as fearful as similar visitations have been in other parts of the world. The 
idea of this fearful epidemic being the prod net of malaria from 4 * decomposing 
granite," is founde'd on an ignorance of both Chemistry and Geology. It is 
much more reasonable to ascrioe it to the influence of an atmosphere, which had 
never been subjected to the purifying influence of civilization and animal res¬ 
piration ; to the unprotected state of the inhabitants; and the physical exhaustion 
of the soldiers, after a long campaign, in a burning sun, and undrained swampy 
country. Since these times, the merchants and others have protected their 
own healths, and those employed by them, by houses constructed, withont re¬ 
gard to expense, in a manner in every respect calculated to counteract the inju¬ 
rious influence of the cliimte. The ground on which they stand has been 
perfectly drained and thus these princely edifices have contributed in a great 
degree to the general salubrity of Hon rkong. The soldiers, too often the sour¬ 
ces of epidemics, have become here remarkable for their healthfulness ; and, 
this improvement is to be ascribed in a great measure, if not entirely, to the 
magnificent^construction of the Barracks and Hospital, which will remain as 
lasting monuments to the ability, liberality, and efficiency of the military go¬ 
vernment of Major General D’Aguilar and his staff. 

L)r Young, my predecessor in office, informs me that all diseases in the co¬ 
lony have appeared, during the last year, in a mitigated form, and their pre¬ 
vailing character has been Hepatic. Fever has presented no local peculiarities 
and its type has been generally mild The colony has been entirely exempt 
from epidemics. My short experience corroborates Dr. Young's statement. 
Hepatitis , either acute or subacute, the immediate consequence of the poison 
nf malaria, has, according to Dr. Young’s observation, been the prevailing 
malady ; and he has remarked, that it has invariably terminated in general 
symptoms of fever or dysentery. This latter disease certainly presents itself 
in this climate in a most alarming and unyielding character, and is the most 
serious consummation of the disease of the liver, alluded to by Dr. Young. 

It may not. I hope, be irrelevant to offer the conjecture, that symptoms, too 
often referred to functional disorder of the liver, should be more correctly as¬ 
cribed to the commencement of lesion in the centre of the sympathetic system 
of nerves, the “Semilunar Ganglion ” I refer to the opinion to shew the 
foundation of my belief that mercury is too freely used by the Eastern practi¬ 
tioners in the treatment of disease. 

A careful perusal of the statistics embodied in this report, will, I trust, esta¬ 
blish the comparative salubrity of this colony, and tend, amongst other advan¬ 
tages to relieve the life insurence offices in England from those embarrass¬ 
ments which they experience when application it made to them by persons 

about to proceed to Hongkong, and induce them to reduce their rate of pre- 

• _ 

The improvement l have indicated must be ascribed in a great degree to the 
sanatory measures which have been taken by government. The admirable 
drains which intersect this town, have converted the very sou ces of disease 
into accessaries to heslth These works have certainly been costlv: vet im¬ 
provements made with the view to the preservation of the public health, are 
economical at last, if they be well done at first Every public institution, con¬ 
structed with a view to the immediate saving of money, has been, and will con¬ 
tinue to be, productive of ulterior expense. I am sorry to classify the jail aud 
police stations under the failures alluded to. 

K The climate of this Colony is, with such precautions as people may avail 
themselves of or the government afford, one of the most salubrious in the East. 
Improvements are vet required. The bold and efficient system of draining 
Chil li has been commenced, must yet be. extended : and especially in the 
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western part of the town, where the Chinese whose habits are most unclean¬ 
ly, principally reside. 

it is a well known principle in physiology, that there is an intimate relation 
and dependence subsisting between animal and vegetable respiration. It may 
be stated as a general rnle, that where there is a relative sufficiency of animal 
and vegetable life, the products of the respiration of the former are consumed 
and appropriated by the latter, and vied versd. By this beautiful relation of 
influences, the air is kept in a perpetual state of purity. When either remark¬ 
ably preponderates, the air becomes loaded with poisonous gases. I would, 
therefore, presume to suggest that the practice of planting rows of trees along 
the sides of the roads, already commenced in Victoria, has been most insuffici¬ 
ently craried out, and that the health and comfort of the community will be 
greatly promoted by more attention to this point. 

William Morrison, F.R.C.S. 

Colonial Surgeon 

Victoria, Hongkong, Feb. 26, 1848. 


Atr. IV. Journal of Occurrences; general remarks; government 
notifications ; robbery and executions; transport of grain; nautical 
observation; deaths. 

Our dates from Sh5ngh&i are to June 6th. The weather was still 
cool, although there had been a few hot days. The British consul 
was experiencing some embarrassment in consequence of certain of 
H. B. M.s subjects having gone into the country beyond the prescrib¬ 
ed limits. At Wusung the holders of opium, it was said, had been 
receiving large sums for the drug—$900, and upwards, per chest. 
The following paragraphs are under date, as above, June 6th 

“Thus far the results of Mr. Alcock’s policy, in sustaining the rights and 
liberties of his countrymen, are most satisfactory. Kiying is said to have 
sent him a very saucy note, which no doubt was duly answered. At present 
the consul finds it no easy matter to keep his own people—I mean the Queen’s 
good and loyal subjects—within the proper limits. These proper limits are, it 
is very evident, going to be a source of constant trouble. Mark my word. 

“ Regarding the situation of Tsing pu, one thing is certain—it can be visit¬ 
ed by parties from Shanghai within the period of twenty-four hours. Several 
gentlemen, who have visited that city, have assured me that it can be reached 
in less than twelve hours, and that their visits have been made within the 
prescribed time—24 hours. I have been told that a servant of Dr. Medhurat, 
who left Tsingpu as late as three o’clock in the afternoon, of the 8th of March, 
reached Yangking Pang about midnight, travelling on foot Foreigners, 
however, always go in boats, a much more easy and expeditious mode of 
traveling than on foot or on horseback. One gentlemen has informed me 
that he has been to “the hills” and back in twelve hours. These hills are 
some five or six miles this side of Tsingpu. 

“It is to me a matter of regret that foreign governments have undertaken 
ty set limits in this manner. However, since the thing has been done, and 
it is “ so written in the bond ”, better submit, even if it be to our own hurt. 
I do not believe the emperor of China has a right to exclude foreigners from 
the highways and the high seas; but if our plenipotentiaries have negotiated 
and allowed him so to do—then let us yield to the powers that be, and endure 
the wrong and not become the transgressors of the luws. 
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" Within a few days l have had a visit from Shanteh, once a student of 
the Anglo-Chinese college at Malacca, and afterwards interpreter to H. I. M.s 
government in Peking. He was on his way from Peking to Hangchau, 
where he is to wait for the office of magistrate, having* been thus appointed 
by the emperor. He was about forty-five days from Peking. When he left 
there, wheat was selling at 1000 cish a pecul; rice was two taels and one 
mace. The grain junks of course had not then arrived at Tientsin. He saw no 
Dollars beyond Chinkiang fu. In Peking a tael of silver would buy 2200 cash. 1 

The following notices are quoted from the China Mail. 

(lOVEKNMRNT NOTIFICATION. 

Whereas the attention of His Excellency, Her Majesty’s Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, &e., &c., has been called to the fact that British Vessels 
have heretofore been employed in convoying Chinese Junks on voy¬ 
ages alonor the Coast of China, and inasmuch as it has also been re- 
presented that acts of very questionable legality have taken place 
while such convoys were so employed : His Excellency deems it right 
to direct the attention of the Masters of such Convoys to the serious 
risk and grave responsibilities to which they subject themselves while 
engaged in this service on their own authority, and to remind them 
that they undoubtedly render themselves liable to Actions both of a 
Civil and Criminal nature for any illegal acts that they may commit, 
as well as for all consequences that may arise therefrom. 

By Order, 

A. R. Johnston. 

Victoria, Hongkong, 29th May, 1848. 

British Consulate office, Shanghai, 23d May y 1848. 

NOTIFICATION. 

It is reported that more than one party of Foreigners, among whom were 
British subjects, have recently made excursions, in direct and flagrant viola¬ 
tion of the VI. Article of the Supplementary Treaty 

Such proceedings on the part of British subjects, were they not otherwise 
as aimless as they are unlawful, can only tend to place H. M.’s Government 
in a false position with the Chinese authorities, and deprive the former of the 
protection claimed for them on the faith of Treaties. It is for the British 
to set the example of scrupulous respect for the Treaties, under which they 
claim advantages often repugnant to the Chinese. If H. M.’s Government 
and their authorities in this country cannot secure this result, and keep within 
lawful limits and controul one or two hundred individuals, the Chinese Local 
Authorities may well plead reasonable excuse when they fail in the same 
duty with millions under their jurisdiction. 

It cannot be concealed that acts such as those reported are an open reproach 
to H. M.’s Govern me ni; and it is a subject of deep regret to the Consul that 
any just cause of complaint should be afforded to the Chinese Authorities or 
People, more especially at the present moment, while the rigorous enforce¬ 
ment of British Treaty rights at this Port, is still fresh in their memory. 
Nothing could be better calculated to weaken their respect for British honour 
and nationality, or mure effectually serve to diminish the security which is 
based upon good faith. 

H. M.’s Consul must hold such bootless infractions the moie indefensible, 
that the tendency of affairs at this Port is gradually to enlarge the limits and 
remove restrictions by legitimate means—these have indeed been already 
relaxed by authority on several occasions, upon good and sufficient reason 
shewn, as exceptional cases. 

Whatever may be th'* advantages anticipated from a freer access into the 
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interior, they are not to be won by acts proving to both governments that 

British subjects are ?not to be restrained by any regard to the obligations of 

Treaties or the authority of their own Sovereign ; nor can any argument more 
unanswerable be adduced, to prove the impolicy of the one government gran 
ting, or the other claiming, larger privileges, than facts shewing the deliberate 
and habitual abuse of those already conceded. 

H M.'s Consul would appeal to the good sense and good feeling of the 
British community generally to prevent the recurrence of acts so mischievous 
in their tendency and objectionable in every sense. But it is his duty also 

publicly to notify to all British subjects that he will take the most effective 

means to exonerate H M.’s government from all suspicion of tacitly sanction¬ 
ing or conniving at similar violations of the provisions of the Treaty, and 
spare no exertion to ensure the conviction of any parties who may be found 
wilfully offending. 

To the British Community at Shanghai 

Rctherford Alcock, Consol 
Diplomatic Department. 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION 

His Excellency Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c., 6l c., is pleased to direct 
that the annexed Translation of a communication from the officiating Taoutae 
at Shanghai to Mr. Consul Alcock, intimating the sentences of the ten Tsing- 
poo criminals, be published for general information 

By Order, 

A R Johnsi on 

Victoria, Hongkong, 12th June, 1848 
No 22. 

Woo, holding by Imperial authority the rank of Salt Commissioner, and 
officiating as Superintendent of Maritime Customs for the Province of Keang- 
nan, and intendant of Circuit, &c., &c.. &c .—makes this communication. 

On the 16th day of the 4th month of the present year, (18th May.) I received 
a communication from the Provincial Judge to the following effect:— 

In the case of the the Englishmen who were assaulted and robbed at Tsing. 
poo by Wang-ming-foo and others. I the officiating judge have now had the 
criminals brought up before me and put them to a rigorous trial. Wang- 
ming-foo has confessed in his evidence that because the Englishmen did not 
give him any of the hooks that they were distributing, he with E-wannePn 
assaulted and beat them, and afterwards robbed them of various articles. (He 
affirmed) this to be the real truth, and on being confronted with E-wannePn, 
tbeir evidence was found to agree. Wang-ming-foo has therefore, according 
to the law for “assault with robbery of property,” been sentenced to receive 
100 blows and be banished perpetually to a distance of 3000 le. E-wannePn 
has been sentenced to a lighter punishment of one degree, and will receive 
100 blows and be transported for three years. With regard to the eight re¬ 
maining men, Lew-yuh-fa, Sung-fang. and others, it appears from the evi¬ 
dence that they were only on the spot assisting the others, and will therefore 
be flogged as the law provides. 

Besides reporting these particulars for the information and consideration of 
the Viceroy and Lieut-Governor, in order that they may memorialize Hii 
Majesty on the subject, 1 the Judge have also to make you (the Intendant! 
acquainted with the same through the medium of this communication. 

I the Intendant having received the above, consider it my duty to address 
you the honourable Consul on the subject, and 1 therefore now make you this 
communication, and request that you will be pleased to examine into the same 

A necessary communication. 

To Alcock, H. B. M.*s Consul at Shanghai. 

Taoukwang 2*th year, 4th month, 17th day, (19th May, 1848 ) 

True translation, 

Harki S r ark Interpreter 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 

In consequence of instructions from His Excellency H. M s Plenipotentiary, 
&c., &c., the undersigned, H B. M.’s Officiating Cousul, has to request that 
British Merchants at this Port pay into the imperial Customs all legal Duties 
and Tonnage as heretofore. 

Adam W. Elmslik, Officiating H, B. M's Consul 

British Consulate, Canton, 15th May, 1848. 

By the kindness of a Chinese friend we have been furnished with 
the following account of a late robbery committed in Canton, with 
the punishments inflicted upon the criminals. If crimes and cri¬ 
minals abound in this country, no oue certainly can complain for a 
want of severity in the administration of the penal code. 

On the 6th night of the 4th month beyond the Western gate, the Nganlai 
pawnbroker’s shop in the I'minshi street was attacked by a band of robbers, 
above 300 in number, and plundered of more than 3000 taels of silver. On 
the 4th day of the 5th month eight of the culprits were decapitated at the T’ien- 
tsz’ MaPau execution ground. On the 6th day of the same month five more 
of the gang were arrested and delivered up. These were beaten 1000 blows 
with the rattan without the gate of the Nganlai pawnbroker’s shop. They 
were moreover beaten some tens of blows witn a cudgel until they were 
half dead. They were then made to wear the cangue and confined in a 
wooden cage until they died. On the 7th day four more of the culprits 
were delivered up and these were hacked to death with a knife. On the 
8th day three more of the gang were arrested and brought in. These were 
taken beyond the Western gate to a place in the rear of the Sishan Temple 
and were burnt to death in the fire. 

From the Hongkong Register , June 23 d. 

Regarding the Transport of Grain by sea from this port to Teen-tain, 
noticed in last month’s statement, it is reported, that of nearly eight hundred 
Junks that sailed from this port during the early part of the month, the far 
greater portion have not yet left the t ang-tsze-keang, being deterred by the 
dread of falling into the hands of pirates now lying in considerable numbers 
at Sha-wei-shao, to attack them. Four Junks laden with grain have already 
been captured by them, and a portion of their crews sent back here to ar¬ 
range for a ransom, as appears by local proclamations. The Authorities 
have endeavoured to open a contribution among the Junk-owners and mer¬ 
chants, for a crusade against the pirates, but without much success, from a 
well-founded apprehension of the futility of the attempt, and misapplication 
of the funds. 

The New Crop of Silk, i9 reported to have sustained considerable injury 
from the unusual coldness of the season, and the protracted rains, that have 
prevailed in this and the neighbouring districts. 

British Chamber of Commerce , Shanghai, April 3 0th, 1848. 

James MacDonald,— Secretary, 

On the 10th instant, a shoal was discovered from the Red Rover , in 19* FT 
IS- Lat. % 113* 53" E. Long. Four casts of the lead gave 7 fathoms, 9 and 16, 
then no bottom, the vessel making about 4 knots at the time. The bottom 
consisting of white coral was distinctly visible.— Hongkong Register , June 

13th 

Erratum —In the nautical observation recorded in our May number for 
124.40 read 128.40. 

Died, at Victoria, on the 9th instant, the wile of the Rev. John Johnson, 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

Mrs. White, wife of the Rev. M. C Wh te of the M E mission atFuhchau, 
we are also informed, has recently deceased. 
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Art. I. An inquiry into the proper mode of rendering the word 
God in translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese lan¬ 
guage. By W. H. Medhur8T (Continuedfrom page 310.) 

We have shewn in the preceding pages, from Chinese lexicons and 
classical writers, from European sinologues, and from cognate lan¬ 
guages, that Shin means spirit. We will now take the view of the 
word thus elicited to explain some things, which would otherwise 
appear unaccountable in the Chinese system. 

1. The cautions so frequently occurring in the Chinese classics 
against paying too much attention to the Shins and Kwei Shins * 
while the regard due to Heaven or Shang-te, is never supposed by 
any possibility to be excessive. This, on the supposition of the former 
meaning simply spirits, and the latter the Divinity, is easily account, 
ed for; but if we look upon the Kwei Shins as the gods of China, 
we cannot conceive how the sages who inculcated the uninterrupted 
veneration of Heaven, should discourage the people from addicting 
themselves to the worship of the Shins. 

Thn« in the Lun-yu, book 3, page 17, Confucius directs his dis¬ 
ciples to “ respect the Kwei Shins, (spirits) but to keep them at a 
distance.” The Commentator on this passage says, that “ to exert 
one’s utmost strength in doing what is suitable in our intercourse with 
mankind, and not to be deluded by that which is inscrutable, regard¬ 
ing the Kwei Shins (spirits,) is the business of the wise.” Another 
remarks on this subject, that “ for people to believe too much in the 
Kwei Shins (spirits) is a delusion.' 1 Again the paraphrase says, 
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“ with regard to the Kwei Slum (.spirits), respect them, but keep 
them at a distance ; and neither flatter nor annoy them by your so¬ 
licitations for happiness.” Here we may observe, that if the Kwei 
Shins meant divinities, it would not be very likely that the great 
moralist of China, who uttered the sentiment above detailed, when 
inculcating the highest dictate of wisdom, would have exhorted his 
disciples to keep the gods at a distance. We never hear of his em¬ 
ploying such phraseology with reference to Heaven, which he frequent¬ 
ly requires his followers to venerate, but never to keep at a distance. 
Should it be argued that the keeping at a distance, here spoken of, 
is a mode of shewing extraordinary respect to the Kwei Shins, we 
can only refer to the 9th section of the Luu-yn, 9th page, where 
Confucius says, 41 It is difficult to know how to treat women and in¬ 
feriors ; if you bring them too near, they become unsubmissive, and 
if you remove them to a distance, they hato you.” It is evident, 
that the removing to a distance here, does not mean the treating of 
them with additional respect, else why should they hate one ? Ching- 
tsze says, that to put too much confidence is spirits, is a delusion : 
do they ever say the same with regard to Heaven ? The more men 
reverence Heaven, according to the Chinese the better; and their 
feelings are very much shocked when it is suggested to them, that 
they must keep Heaven at a distance, or not place too much reliance 
on Heaven. Heaven in their estimation is Supreme, and the will of 
the Supreme is decisive of our fate : we are therefore to 
jj^ wei shen e t’hing ming, do good and wait for the result from 


above. 

In the Le-ke, 9th section, 44th page, Confucius speaks of the men 
of the Hea dynasty, who honoured the decree of Heaven, and while 
they served the Kwei Shins (spirits) with respect, kept them at a dis¬ 
tance. The rulers of the Yin dynasty, on the contrary, honoured the 
Shins (spirits,) and regarded the Kweis more than ceremonies. The 
rulers of Chow, unlike these, honoured ceremonies, and after serving 
the Kwei Shins, kept them at a distance : upon which the Commen¬ 
tator remarks, 44 that the men of Yin honoured the Kwei Shins (spirits), 
which were beyond their comprehension, and disregarded ceremonies 
which were easy to be understood ; hence the dissoluteness and un¬ 
quietness manifested by the people, as the result of an excessive 
veneration fur spirits ” 

In the Shoo-king, book 3, page 3fi, with reference to a too frequent 
repetition of ceremonies in the service of the Shins (spirits) a com¬ 
mentator remarks, “ The customs of the Shang dynasty, at that time 
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ir<l men to ffi ft sliang kvvei, over-esteem the spirits; and the 
reigning monarch could not extricate himself from the bondage of 
custom, hence in the ceremonies used in the service of the Shins 


(spirits) he was apt to fall into error.” The parahrase says, that in 
the service of the Shins (spirits,) to respect and keep them at a dis¬ 
tance, is the height of intelligence.” 

In the Shoo-king, section 6, page 29, “ Shun directed his officers 
to cut off the connection between earth and heaven, that there might 
be no (pretended) descents and approaches (of the spirits): after which 
both princes and people understood intelligent virtue, and aided in 
the maintenance of invariable principles.” A commentator remarks, 
that “ in a well-regulated age, the principles of justice are clearly 
developed; those who do good obtain happiness, and those who do 
evil fall into trouble. But during the oppressive reign of the Meaou- 
ites, the people became involved in crime, and consequent calamity, 
and having no persons to whom they could appeal for redress, they 
had recourse to Shins (spirits), and sacrificed to manes, in an impro¬ 
per manner. From this arose marvellous and lying stories, and men's 
minds fell into incorrectness.” It appears, that in the decline of 
the reign of Shaou-haou, the nine tributary princes (spoken of by 
Amiot) threw the constant virtues into confusion, and thus the affairs 
of men and spirits were mingled together, so that every family had 
its conjurer, and the people profaned the sicrificial implements. 
Notwithstanding Chuen-heuh had put these things to rights, and as¬ 
signed to men and spirits their proper limits, the Meaouites again 
threw things into confusion. Chang-she observes on this point, that 
“ according to history, when a country is about to flourish, attention 
is paid to the people, and when a country is about to perish, attention 
is paid to spirits.” Leu-she says, “ In a well-regulated age, 

Shin kwae, sprites and elves do not appear simply because the dis¬ 
tinction between virtue and vice is clearly apparent, and people of 
course do not pray to the spirits ; but in times of confusion, these 
distinctions are not manifest, and the people consequently are much 
given up to talking about Shin, sprites, and ^ kwae, elves, 
while they speak of necromancers and fortune-telling without end.” 
Another says, that “ this result was to be ascribed to the princes of 
the court, who displayed the principles of enlightened virtue, that 
people might not be perverted by superstitious and idle fancies ; thus 
the minds of men would be free from delusions, and they would no 
longer seek for happiness from the spirits : for men are apt to err from 
correct principles, when they become deluded bv i# Shin, sprites, 
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and ^ kwae, elves, and confuse the laws about sacrifice : but when 
intelligent virtue is clearly displayed, men’s minds become correct, 
and they will of course seek for happiness in the way of constant 
virtue, and not in that of yaou, monstrous appearances. 1 ’ From 
all the above extracts we see that Shin, means spirit and not 
God, which will appear, both from its connection with the kwae, 
strange and marvellous, and yaou, monstrous appearances, as 
well as from the fact of the people’s being prohibited from addicting 
themselves to such superstitions matters, by the ancient sages. In 
times of confusion only, are the people said to be given up to the 
•‘ervice of sprites and elves, while in a well-regulated age such sprites 
do not appear. The commentators on this passage refer to a suppos¬ 
ed descent of a Shin (spirit) at Sin, during the period called the 
Chun-tsew, when the Ho country was about to be destroyed, aud say, 
that the pretended descents of spirits in the time of Shun, which that 
monarch so much discouraged, were of the same character. On 
referring to the Chun-tsew history, we have some account of this 
supernatural appearance which is said to have continued for six 
months. When some people of the Ho country presented solicita¬ 
tions to this spirit, for the purpose of obtaining good fortune, a wise 
man predicted that the Ho country would be destroyed, because it 
practiced oppression and gave heed to spirits. Another observes, 
11 I have heard it said, that when a state is about to prosper, the ruler 
attends to the people; and when it is near to ruin he applies to the 
spirits.” Supposing for a moment that Shin meant gods, it is nftt to 
be conceived, that the wise men of a country would ascribe the ruin 
of a state to the attentions paid to the same: and we can account for 
ttie discouragement with which such services are met, only on the 
ground of Shin meaning spirits : addictedness to the worship of which 
would in all councries be looked upon as superstitious. 

2. The frequent coupling of Kwei with Shin, is to be accounted 
Tor on no other principle, than that of the latter as well as the former 
meaning spirit. 

It is capable of the clearest proof that Kwei means the manes of 
men. Kang-he says, that “ Kwei is that to which the ;j^ tsing 
hwan, ethereal soul reverts ; and that when the ijjlf) tsing shin, 
ethereal spirit, or animal spirit leaves the body, each part reverts to 
■ts proper place, hence the reverting is called Kwei.” Morrison says 
that Kwei means “ the spirit of a Head man; a ghost; a demon ; a 
devil. Kwei implies reverting to that spiritual state of existence of 
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which human beings return at death.” In the theory of sacrifices 
the T’heen-shin and the Mill 1 'e-k’he, or the spirits of 

iieaven and earth are almost always mentioned in connection with the 

AM jin kwei, manes of men. The terms seem inseparably bound 
up together, sometimes with one and sometimes with another preced¬ 
ing ; a commentator on the Chow-le f gives us the reason of this varie- 

# 

ty, thus: “ When they are arranged as Shin, Kwei, and K’he, the 
highness and lowness of their position is determined : (i. e. the Shins 
belonging to heaven, and the Kweis being supposed to have gone up 
to heaven after death, they are higher in position than the K’hes who 
belong to earth.) When they are arranged as Kwei, Shin, K’he, this 
is to distinguish the inner and outer among them, (i. e. the Kweis 
being related to the individuals sacrificing are the inner, or those be¬ 
longing to their own family, while the Shins and K’hes not sustain¬ 
ing any relationship with the worshippers are the outer); and when 
they are arranged as Shin, K’he, Kwei, it is intended to illustrate the 
honourable and inferior among them, (i. e. the Shins and K’hes be¬ 
longing to heaven and earth are the more honourable, and the Kweis 
belonging only to human beings are considered inferior.)” Thus it 
appears that the Kweis, Shins, and K’hes are all of the same class, 
with only this difference, that some belong to the upper regions, and 
others to the lower world, some are nearly and others distantly relat¬ 
ed, some are more honourable, and others inferior: with this excep¬ 
tion, the Shins, the K’hes, and the Kweis are nearly alike; there is 
no essential difference between them. This similarity must result 
from the thrte kinds being equally gods, or from their being alike 
spirits. In the former, then the ^ ^ jin kwei, must be the gods 
of men, as well as ^ t’heen shin, and j^jj te k’he, the gods 

of heaven and earth respectively. But the A ^ jin kwei, are 
adjuncts of the beings called men, they belong to them, and form an 
essential part of their existence; as the jjjljj Shin of Win-wang, (spo¬ 
ken of in the Book of Odes, ascending and descending in the pre¬ 
sence of Te,) was the spirit of W&n-wang, or Wan-wang himself, 
after having quitted the body. No one would ever think of calling 
it the god of W&n-wang, or the deity who presided over him : so the 
Kwei of ancestors are not the gods of ancestors, but those ancestors 
themselves, or all that remains of them, after the various parts of 
their constituted being have reverted to their proper places. The 
Kweis of men, therefore, are the spirits of men, and not the gods 
presiding over those particular beings. In this view ol the Kwei all 
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the Chinese lexicographers and classical writers coincide, and all 
European sinologues agree, attesting with united voice, that the 
Kweis of men are their disembodied spirits, and not their gods. It’ 
Kwei mean spirits therefore, and the Shins and K’hes of Heaven and 
earth are of the same kind with the Kweis of men, then the Shins 
and K’hes must be spirits likewise. A commentator on the Chow-le 
lias said that “ speaking of the Shins, K’hes, and Kweis separately, 
.then the Shins of heaven are alone denominated Shins ; but speaking 
of them collectively, then the Kweis of men and the K’hes of earth 
are generally called Shins.” From this we learn that the word Shin 
is applicable generally to the Kweis of men, as well as to the Shins 
and K’hes of heaven and earth; and as we have shewn that the 
Kweis of men must mean the spirits of men, it will follow that when 
such Kweis are called in a general sense Shins, then the word Shin 
means spirit also. Indeed the application of the word Shin to the Kweis 
of men, is of very general occurrence throughout the Chinese classics ; 
for the manes of ancestors are as frequently called Shins as they are 
Kweis, and very often they are called Kwei Shin together, shewig 
that the words are of similar import in such application of them. 
As the Kwei of a deceased person is not the protecting genius of that 
person, but the unscattered spiritual energies of that individual, so 
the Shin of that person in the same acceptation must mean his spirit, 
and not his god. It is then 
Kwei and Shin together, in the sense of the manes, that we are com¬ 
pelled to consider them both as spirits, and on no other grounds can 
we account for such a combination of the terms under such circum- 


, from the frequent coupling of the terms 


.stances. 

In the Chinese system of cosmogony, the Kwei and the Shins are 
essentially united together, and perform an equally important part 
therein : the one contracting and the other expanding, in order to 
bring about the effects visible in nature. The Chinese represent the 
Kwei Shins of nature’s mechanism, as the effective operations of hea¬ 
ven and earth, and as the easily acting powers of the two principles 
of nature: spoken of with reference to their expanding and contract¬ 
ing, advancing and receding. In this respect the Kwei perform as 
considerable a part as the Shin, inasmuch as were there no contract¬ 
ings there could be no expandings, and were there no recedings there 
tould be no advancing* In this connection also they are both viewed 
as spiritual energies : as witness Kang-he, “ The hwan, soul of the 
superior principle of nature is called Sh n, and the pih, annna 

•>/ r he inferior principle j> called Kwei again. ” the. expandings of 
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the k lie, hlealli or .~>im rU ol n.tlure conotitutc the Shin, ant) in 
contractings the Kwei And to sliew that the Kwei Shins hi Ihi.i 
connection mean spirits, or spiritual energies, we have only to con¬ 
sider their supposed origin, which is set forth as follows; “In the 
production of all things, there is undoubtedly present the ^ k’he # 
breath or finer spirit of nature : this ^ k'he, spirit is tlie essence of 
the Shin ; so also ihere is undoubtedly present the ^ pih, anima or 
grosser spirit of nature; this plb, anima is the essence of the 
Kwei." Here it is evident that K’lie, must be rendered spirit, 

in order to make it correspond with the correlative term pih, 
anima : from these two respectively proceed the Shin and the Kwei, 
which are the fulness or essence of the breath and anima of nature. 
It is from the combination of the Kwei with the Shin in this scheme, 
and from the explanation of both by the words spirit and anima, that 
we are constrained to render the terms in question by some term 
resembling spirit in our language : but on the hypothesis that Shin 
means Divinity, we see no way of escaping the difficulties that sur¬ 
round the subject. The anima in man is certainly not his Divinity, 
neither can the anima of nature be the Divinity of nature: but the 
anima is the essence of the Kwei : the word Kwei, therefore, cannot 
be translated Divinity. Again, Shin and K wei are correlative terms , 
the one has as much to do in the mechanism of nature as the other 
therefore Shin cannot mean Divinity. Both Kwei and Shin are ex¬ 
plained by terms which mean spirit of a finer or grosser kind, there¬ 
fore they both mean spirit, and in this connection must import the 
spiritual energies of nature. On the other supposition, that Kwei 
Shin means Divinity, we shall find it difficult to explain how these 

said divinities are. the ft. 2 $ t’heen te 

che kung yung, tsaou hwa che tseili, energetic operations of heaven 
and earth, and the traces of production and transformation : or 
to reconcile with such a theory the following statement of Clioo* 
foo-tsze, that “all advancings and recedings collectings and 
scatterings of k ’ he, the spirit of nature, are invariably the 
yung, actings out of Heaven and earth, while the Kwei Shins are the 
most mysterious of such actings : but these having been moved in the 
k’he, spirit of nature, and displayed in its operations, are subor¬ 
dinate to form, and are therefore called the traces of production and 
transformation.” To which add the statement of the critical commen¬ 
tator on the Clning-yiiiig, that “ such productions and transformation*, 
point to the doings of Heaseu and earth ’’ From which we gather. 
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that Heaven and earth, is die prime mover, ami ih.it the Kvvei Shin* 
are a series of secondary causes. They are therefore not divinities, 
but the spirits or spiritual energies employed by the Divinity, in the 
production and transformation of things. 

3. If Shin mean spirit, we may easily account for the fact, that 
the Shins, when viewed as mere spirits, should be inferior to Te or 
the Tes in general. When the Chinese classical writers use Shin 
by way of definition, and speak of Te or Shang-te as a Shin or spirit, 
the word Shin is of course dignified as being descriptive of the spiri¬ 
tual uature of him who is ruler over all: but when they use Shin by 

way of designation as referring to a class of beings who are mere. 

_ • 

Shins or spirits and not Tes, the word in such case conveys no 
especial idea of dignity or majesty with it. As in English, when we 
say, God is a spirit, we of course allude to a spirit of infinite glory 
and honour; but when we speak of those who are mere spirits, we 
designate a class of beings who have naturally no dignity or authority 
whatever. 

In the Le-ke, vol. 3, page 41, we read, that when the vernal sacri¬ 
fices were presented, the Te, or deity sacrificed to, was T'hae-haou, 
and the Shin, or spirit honoured on the same occasion was Kow- 
maug. T’hae-haou is described by the Commentator, as the ^ 
keuri, or sovereign, who ruled by virtue of the element wood : and 
Kow-mang as the |§ chin, or minister, who officiated by virtue of 
the same element. T’hae-haou was also prior in point of time to Kow- 
mang : after their death, they were both sacrificed to, the one as a 
presiding deity, and the other as a ministering spirit; and so with 
various other Tes and Shins, at the different seasons of the year. 
In the 81st page of the same book, Kow-mang and his fellows are 
represented as the helpers and assistants of the five Tes. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the Chinese in this instance considered the Shins 
as inferior to the Tes, as officers are inferior to sovereigns, or des¬ 
cendants to their ancestors. On the supposition that the Shins were 
divinities, we cannot see how they should be ranked below another 
class of beings worshipped on the same occasion : but if we consider 
the Shins as mere spirits, the representation of the classic is of easy 
explanation. 

In the Commentary on the YTh-kitig, it is asked, “ If Heaven does 
not oppose, how can men, and how can the Kwei Shins?” Here 
Heaven evidently refers to the Divinity, in the Chinese estimation, 
whose opposition not being manifested, the opposition of the Kwei 
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SSinn would lu ineTeetu :d. The Kwei Shins therefore. as spirit 
are distinct from the Divinity, and unable to oppose him. Another 
commentator says, “ those who confer benefits are men, those who 
do not oppose are the Kwei Shins : but we must act agreeably to the 
mind of Heaven, before we can obtain such results.” Here also the 
subjection of the Kwei Shins, as spirits, to Heaven or the Divinity is 
clear. Again, ” In this diagram, after saying that the divinations do 
not oppose, it follows that the Kwei Shins are compliant ; but the 
writer carries the idea further up to Shang-te, without whom the Kwei 

Shins of the hills and rivets could do nothing with the diagrams 

Thus it appears, that Te is Lord of the hundred Shins, and" when 

blessings come from above, it shews that the mind of Heaven is grati. 

fied, and that neither men nor Shins can oppose.” From the above 

extracts it is evident, that Heaven. Te, or Sbang-te, is the Supreme 

Power, and that the Kwei Shins are spirits, who cannot oppose h,s 

will, because he is Lord of the hundred Shins. If i„ all this wo 

render the phrase Kwei Shins by spirits, we see no difficulty, because 

spirits, viewed as mere invisible intelligences, are undoubtedly subject 
to the Ruler of all. 

In the Chow-le, vol. H. page 23. it is said, that the king puts „„ 
felicitous robes when sacrificing to the Sliang-te of the glorious hea¬ 
vens. or to the five Tes. but when he sacrifices to the spirits of th- 
hills and rivers, lie omits these robes, because, savs the Comment, 
tor, “ he did not dare to gratify those who were inferior,' bv p.m.ii r 
on the most honourable dress.” Thus we see, that who,, the Kwe', 
Shins of the hills and rivers come into comparison with Shang-to or 

the five Tes, they are considered as inferior; as would mere spirits 
in comparison with divinities in all countries. ' 

In the jjj§ E le. vol. 8, page 25, a commentator says that 
“ the upper and lower Shins, or the spirits of the sun and monn’hilN 
and rivers, are not the most honourable in heaven and earth ' and 
are not of the same rank with the ^ ^ t’heen te, celestial Tes, 
nor even with the K ^ jin te, human Tes.” Here the Shins, 
as contrasted with the Tes, are looked upon as inferior, and must 
therefore be considered as spirits and not divinities. 

According to the ritual of the present dvmsty. as we have alreadv 
wen, the ft inf, T’heen Shins, end ft ft Te k’he, ,1! ,„„ k „ 
secondaries in the sacrifice, are only treated with secondary honours 
and are worshipped by deputy, while the altar-consecrated to Te, 
and the Tes who constitute the imperial progenitors, is higher t|,*n 
theirs, thosacrifices are more costly, and presented in the i;,,,,,,.,... 
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in person. The names and titles of these Tes are elevated three 
characters above the line, while those of the T'heen shins are only 
elevated two characters above the line, and in this respect put on a 
level with the Emperor. Thus, in the most solemn religious service 
performed in the empire, the T'heen Shins are treated with second- 
class services, while the highest honours are reserved for those who 
are not called Shins on this occasion, but Tes. If we translate the 
Shins and the K’hes, by the spirits of heaven and earth, as all the 
lexicographers and classical writers warrant us in doing, we shall be 
able easily to account for the above fact. 

With reference to the popular views, as to the relative importance 
of the Kwei Shins, when compared with Te or the Tes in general, 
we may refer to a collection of essays, drawn up by the learned men 
of the present day, in one of which we are told, that ± w. z 
T % % W Shang-te che hea yew kwei shin, the Kwei Shins 
are subject to Shang-te, as the mandarins are subject to the Em. 
peror; that they receive the commands of Heaven to examine the 
feelings of men, as the hundred officers are under the ^ T'heen 
tsze, Son of Heaven, receiving the Sovereign’s commands, to coutroul 
men’s persons. The merits or demerits ot the people, it is said, are 
all communicated to the Emperor by the reporting mandarins; and 
so the Kwei Shins examine the good and search out the bad : but the 
M k9 he, breath of the invisible spirit of man, has immediate access 
to the throne of Te, and there is no need to wait for the Kwei Shins 
to go in and report. From the above we perceive, that the Kwei 
Shins bear the same relation to Te, as mandarins to do the Emperor ; 
the term by which to render them in our language, therefore, i s 
spirits and not divinities. 

With regard to the views entertained by the Taouists on this sub¬ 
ject, we may observe, that they regard PTh-te, as the super- 

intendant of all the Kwei Shins throughout the world, and one of 
the Tes, acting under the command of -fc Yfth-te, the Supreme 
Deity among the Taouists, is said to have the superintendance of all 
the fr jjjljl T’heen Shins, celestial spirits, and ^ ^ t’heen tseang, 
celestial generals, examining into their merits or demerits, and deal¬ 
ing with them accordingly. From which we gather, that the Taou¬ 
ists consider the Shins as mere spiriis, inferior to the Tes. 

4. If as we have shewn, the word Shin means spirit, we can easi¬ 
ly account for its application to Te or Shang-te, the Supreme Divini¬ 
ty according to the Chinese. Various quotations have been brought 
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forward by the advocates of Shin to prove that Sliang-te, Te, or 
T’heen, is a Shin, and the argument sought to be based thereon is, 
that Shang-te being the chief Divinity among the Chinese and at the 
same time a Shin, therefore Shin means Divinity. Hut if Shin, of 
its own natural and proper force, means spirit, then the shewing that 
Shang-te is a Shin, will not prove that Shin means Divinity : any 
more than in English, the shewing that God is a spirit would prove 
that spirits are gods. In order to shew that Shin meant God, dictio¬ 
naries should be referred to which say that Shin is God; or classical 
writers should be quoted who use the word Shin in the sense of God, 
as to what he is and does; but this has not, and cannot be done; 
for the lexicographers do not assign to the word Shin the meaning 
of Divinity, and there are no instances in which Shin, when used 
alone by classical writers, is said to possess those attributes, or to 
perform those actions which the Divinity in the estimation of the 
Chinese is said to be and to do. Much importance has been attach¬ 
ed to the argument that Shang-te is called a Shin, and those who 
have brought it forward hnve felt confident that the passages adduced 
to shew this cannot be explained away; but unless it can be shewn 
that Shin in such an application means God, such testimonies are of 
no avail. If. as we have proved, Shin means a spirit, then all such 
quotations will only go to shew that the Supreme God in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese is a spiritual being, but will not prove either that 
Shin means God, or that all Shins are gods, so as to establish the as¬ 
sertion that Shin is the generic name for God in Chinese. A spirit 
is an incorporeal being or intelligence, in which sense God is said to 
to be a spirit, as are angels and the souls of men. A spirit may be 
infinite, almighty, omniscient and supreme, if spoken of with refer¬ 
ence to God; or it may be dependent, limited, and subordinate, if 
the allusion be to the spirits of heaven and earth, (who are employed 
by the Divinity,) or if the word be used merely with respect to the 
manes of men. 

It has been asserted, however, that the circumstance of the Chi¬ 
nese making the Shins the objects of religious worship, is proof suffi¬ 
cient that they regard them as gods. To this we reply, that it does 
not follow, because men make certain beings the objects of religious 
worship, that therefore they regard them as gods. We have referred 
in the previous part of the enquiry to the Sabaeans, who worshipped 
the stars, or the intelligences which were supposed to reside in them, 
and vet they believed in one God. In the same manner, the ancient 
\ rabs w orshipped the angels, whose intercession they betted a.- 
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their mediators with God. So also the Chinese worship the ^ jjjfj] 
t’heen shin, Shins of Heaven, and the jS te k'he, K’bes of 
earth, which they explain to be spirits in all their dictionaries and 
commentaries; foreigners also, writing on their language and reli¬ 
gion, have translated these terms, whether in the concrete or ab¬ 
stract, by the word spirit. Such being the case, the circumstance of 
religious worship being paid to such spirits, does not alter the natu¬ 
ral radical meaning of the term, nor warrant U9 in translating it by 
God, wherever it ocours; still less does the fact of the Chinese wor- 
snipping these Shins, or spirits, sanction our using the word Shin as 
generic for God, when translating the Scriptures into their language.* 
But it has been urged, that the worship offered to the Shins, is a vio¬ 
lation of the first commandment, and that therefore we must number 
the objects thus worshipped among the other gods, who are not to 
be honoured before Jehovah; to which we reply, that the worship of 
any object or being, other than Jehovah, is indeed a violation of the 
first commandment; but it does not therefore follow, that the term 
for signifying such object or being could be used generically for God. 
Suppose we had come among a people who were in the habit of wor¬ 
shipping angels or daemons, their so doing would not warrant us in 
adopting the word angel or daemon for God. The Greeks, among 
whom the Apostles went, offered religious worship and sacrifice to 
demons, # and their doing so was undoubtedly a breach of the first 
commandment; yet the Apostles did not see fit to use the word dae¬ 
mon for God: neither is the circumstance, of the Shins having been 


# The ideas entertained by the Chinese, on the subject of sacrificing to the 
Kwei Shins, may be ascertained, by a reference to what Cboo-foo-tsze says in 
bis works, section 51, page 42: an enquirer asked, “ Seeing tbat the departed 
become Kweis, why are progoniters said to approach and come To which 
the ph sopher replied, “This refers to their being influenced (by sacrifices); 
and when they are said to come and approach, there is a alight allusion to the 
Shin, or expanding principle; whilst we take our animal spirits to influence 
their animal spirits. Sacrifices and offerings are altogether presented with this 
y>w. M 


Mr. Mede says, “ that it was (then) the very tenet of the Gentiles, that the 
sovereign nd celestial gods were to be worshipped only with the pure mind, 
&.Qt) with hymns and praises ; while sacrifices were only for demons " 


* T)»inon, says Buck, is a name given to certain spirits or genii, which were 
said to appear to men, either to do them service, or to hurt them. Several of 
the heathen philosophers held tnat there were different kinds of demons ; that 
some of them were spiritual substances of a more noble origin than the human 
race, and that others had once been men. But these demons, who were the 
more immediate objects of the established worship among the ancient nations, 
were human spirits, such ss were believed to become demons or deities, after 
the»r departure from the body ” See also the opinion of Maimonidt s quoted 
by Piirkiimst under the word Daimomon. 
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worshipped by the Chinese, sufficient to warrant us iu using that 
word generically for God, when we find, that in respect to sovereign* 

ty, and the power of originating things, it does not convey to the 
Chinese mind the same idea, which was conveyed to the mind of a 
Greek by the use of Thtos. 

5. It is only on the supposition that Shin means spirit, that we 
are enabled to account for its very frequent application to the human 
mind, the animal spirits, and the rational soul. On no other prin¬ 
ciple could the various passages iu which Shin occurs be reconciled 
with each other. If we take Shin in the sense of God and Divinity, we 
must explain the following passage : jts jj- Shin sze pith 

tsi&h; “ God’s thoughts are not sufficientwhereas Morrison renders 
it, a “ a defect in the cogitations of the soul, idiocy.” So also jjjfjj 
^ shin laou, must be rendered ‘-the God wearied,” whereas it 
means “the mind harassed.” In like mauner, P > it» shin 
che shin, would be “ the God of God,” whereas its true meaning is 
“ the extending of the expanding spirit of natureand jjjlj? ^ 
shin che kwei, would be the d*mon of God, whereas it should be 
rendered the contracting of the expanding spirit of nature ; 7 $ 
hwftn shin, must on such an hypothesis be the God of the soul, 
whereas it simply means ” the soul.” But we have no need to quote 
further, as we have already given a host of examples in which Shin 
means the mind, spirit, and sentiment; and it is capable of the clear¬ 
est proof, that Shin refers in a multitude of intances to the soul, 
while every Chinese will tell you that he has got a Shin or spirit, 
otherwise he could not live. Now no one ever looked upon his soul 
as his God, or worshipped it as such. The Greeks who were Pan¬ 
theists, and considered their soul a part of the to pm, never called 
their soul Thtos ; and a word that is equally applicable to the divine 
nature, as the well as the human soul, cannot in itself mean divinity. 
Take for instance the rational faculty. It may be said, that God 
possesses reason in the highest degree ; man also possesses reason ; 
the phrase rational being, therefore, is not distinctive of divinity. 
So also, God is a spirit, and the human soul is a spirit; the word 
fpirit, therefore, cannot he restricted to the Divinity. Now when 
we find a word, which is equally predictable of ti e Divine being’, and 
of the human mind, we cannot consider it as indicative of divinity, 
but must find some other term whereby to express it. 

It has been argued, in favour of Shin, that it means a class of be¬ 
ings, comprehending the highest known to the Chinese | but this is by 
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u<i moans demonstrative of its meaning divinity. The class of spirits 
in Christian nomenc! .ture, that is spiritual and intelligent beings, 
includes all beings from God down to the human soul. That there 
is divinity comprehended among the spirits is at once allowed ; but 
th ; s d >os not render spirit a proper term by which to express divinity. 
The i lea of divinity is not inherent in the word spirit: the quality 
of spirit or spirituality forms part of the essential elements of divinity, 
but does not comprehend the whole of those elements; while spirit, 
on the uihor hand, comprehends a separate class of beings, total¬ 
ly different from divinities, except in this one quality of spiritual 
energy or intelligence. We may say, with perfect propriety, that a 
spirit created the world ; because God is a spirit , and the world was 
created by him ; but it was not in his spiritual, but in his divine ca¬ 
pacity, that he effected that work ; for every spirit could not create 
a world, and only the Divine Spirit could accomplish such a task- 
The Shins among the Chinese comprehend the Tes, who are admitted 
to be gods, and therefore it is argued, that Shin is the generic word 
for God : but the Shins comprehend the human soul, which is not 
divine: therefore, as a generic word, it comprehnds much of which 
divinity is never predicated. It has been said, that Shin is a generic 
term applicable to all beings that are worshipped. Wide as this 
range however is, we conceive that it has in realitv a still wider one, 
as it comprehends the human mind, which has never been honoured 
with religious worship by the Chinese. If Shin mean divinity there¬ 
fore, the Chinese must be looked upon as possessing very low ideas 
of what divinity is, since in their daily conversation they speak of 
their own soul, by means of which they are able to think, to act, and 
to talk, as a god (Shin.) Such a mode of speaking is inveterately 
rooted among this people, forming a part of their language ; and it 
is no reply to the objection, that it is an idolatrous and improper 
habit, which Christianity may be expected to eradicate, as it did the 
idolatrous mode of speaking in vogue among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans ; for they had never any such habit as this; it never having 
occurred to them to say, of that mental and spiritual energy, which 
enabled them to think and act, as living and intelligent beings, that 
it was their Dr.us or Tiieos that did it. On the other hand, the Chi¬ 
nese have constantly been accustomed to use Shin with reference to 
the human soul, while they have never employed it when speaking of 
the acts and attributes of the Supreme in their estimation : in endea¬ 
vouring to correct their habits, therefore, we shall not only have to 
pm cfii i be in from lowering Shin so much as to apply it to the human 
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soul, but we must also exhort them to raise it above what they have 
been accustomed to do, and apply it mainly to the Divine Being, in 
speaking of his producing and governing all things. 

In no language, that we are acquainted with, do we find the ge¬ 
neric word for God used in describing the feelings and affections, 
thoughts and imaginations of man; but the Chinese frequently em¬ 
ploy the word Shin with that reference : and, when connected with 
a possessive personal pronoun, it must be understood in the sense 

l|j||| gno che shin, means 

my spirit, and not my God ; mz¥f urh che shin, thy spirit, 

and not thy God : iHl ± # t’ha che shin, his spirit, and not his 
God. Can that therefore be a proper term, wherewith to represent 
God in Scripture, which necessarily conveys in certain connections, 
(and those connections occurring frequently) a different meaning f 
and is it not presumptive evidence that the term means spirit and not 
God throughout, when there are instances in which it must-be taken 
in the former sense, and no instances in which it must be taken in 
the latter? 

6 . By rendering the word Shin as spirit, we avoid inconsisten¬ 
cy, when we come to speak of Shin as the adjunct of a being. Num¬ 
erous instances occur in which Shin is used in the abstract, as a qua¬ 
lity belonging to a person or being. Such as the Shin of Te, the 
Shin of W8n-wang, the Shins of ancestors, and the Shin of a living 
man. If Shin in the concrete, is to be translated god it ought also, 
according to the analogy of language, to be translated divinity in the 
abstract; but we have shewn, that it cannot be rendered god in the 
cases referred to, but spirit, or spiritual energy and intelligence 
To render it one way in the concrete, and another iri the abstract', 
would be manifestly inconsistent: which inconsistency would be 
avoided by translating it spirit in both cases; and as the word spirit 
is capable of being understood in both the abstract and concrete 
senses, no alteration need be made in the way of rendering the term; 
but spirit, in English, will in either case fuljy correspond to Shin 
in Chinese. If it be asked, How are we to know whether the term 
Shin is to be understood in the abstract or the concrete ? We answer, 
that whenever shin is spoken of as belonging to a person or being, 
it must be understood as referring to the spirit of that person, or an 
adjunct of that being; and whenever it is used with reference to a 
place or thing, it may then be considered as meaning a spirit inhabit¬ 
ing that place, or presiding over that thing. I? is on this account, 


of a man's soul or mind. Thus 
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that Shin, when belonging to a living person, always means the spirit 
of that person, and when used with reference to a dead person, it 
must mean the manes of that person, that wc object so strongly to 
Shin, as the generic word for God. Til translating several passages 
of Scripture, this would appear very glaring ; and if Shin were employ¬ 
ed for God in such passages, the sense would certainly not be com¬ 
prehended by the Chinese. Thus in Genesis 46: 1. “Israel offered 
sacrifices unto the God of his father Isaac." If the word Shin were, 
employed in this case, there is not a Chinese throughout the whole 
empire, knowing the sense usually put upon the terms in his own 
books but would consider this passage as meaning, that Israel offered 
sacrifices to the manes of his father Isaac. There is no escaping 
this difficulty, and if Shin be employed, some note must certainly be 
appended here, to shew that the Shin to whom Israel offered sacrifices 
was the God who made and governed his father Isaac, and not the 
ghost or shade of a deceased parent, to which the Chinese from time 
immemorial, and throughout all the provinces of the empire, have 
been in the habit of offering sacrifices. Can that be a proper term 
then, to represent the Deity, which, if left in its naked form, must 
in certain cases be understood in the sense of the spirit of a dead 
man T If it will necessarily be taken in that sense, is there not some 
radical defect in the word, as indicating divinity, and have not those 
misunderstood its natural meaning, who wish to employ it as generic 
for God? Could we ever expect to bring the Chinese off from their 
superstitious worship of the dead, when we present them with a 
pratirarchal example of sacrificing to the manes of a deceased parent, 
which is mentioned with approbation, and held up for imitation ? 
They would have only to refer to this Scriptural example, and tin* 
practice would go on to the end of time, unless it were prevented bv 
other means. Even the context would not disabuse the Chinese 
reader's mind ; for in the second and third verses he would read, that 
“ God spake unto Israel in the visions of the night, and said, I am 
God, the God of thy father, &c.” which, if God were represented by 
Shin, the Chinese would consider as explanatory of the term in the 
preceding verse, that Shin meant the manes of Israel’s father. So 
also in Genes’rs 43: 23. “ Your God, and the God of your father, 

hath given you treasure in your sacks : M which passage, from the 
known propensity of the Chinese to ascribe the increase of wealth to 
tbe manes of parents, would be understood in that sense here. In 

the same way, Gen. 26: -4. 31 : 5, 29, 42. 53. 32: 9. 49: 25. Ex. 
edus 3: 6. 15 : 2. 18 : 4. 1. Chronicles 5 ; 25. 12 : 17. 2 Chronicles 
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20:33.33: 12. Isaiah 38: 5. Daniel 2: 23. in all which cases, 
where the god of deceased persons was referred to, as the object of 
prayer, the ground of confidence, the source of help, the point of ap¬ 
peal, or the subject of praise and adoration, there can be little doubt, 
but the Chinese would understand the word God, if rendered by Spir¬ 
it, as referring to the manes of their progenitors, to whom this people 
are in the habit of presenting incense and offerings, on whose influ¬ 
ence they depend, and to whom they look for health, prosperity, and 
every blessing. In fact, the Chinese in worshipping Shin, according 
to the Confucian system, never worship any other than the Shins of 
their ancestors, so that they would naturally and necessarily under¬ 
stand the word Shin, in connection with deceased progenitors, in this 
sense and in this only. So also in Matt. 22, 32. “ I am the God 
ot Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob : God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the liv'ng.” If Shin were employed 
as the word to render Tkeos , the Chinese would in the firs* place 
understand the Shin of the patriarchs, to allude to their manes; and 
then the expression. “ tne Shin of the dead,” would very much re¬ 
semble phrases current among themselves, signifying the manes of 
the dead. The “Shin of the living” would, on the other hand, be 
understood by them to mean the spirit of a living person; and taking 
the whole together, they would perhaps imagine, that the patriarchs 
whose Shins were spoken of, were still alive in some way, because 
their spirits were said to be the Shins of the living, and not of the dead. 

Thus it is, that when the term God is used as belonging to a per¬ 
son, that the employment of Shin, would be most unsuitable. Be¬ 
cause the Chinese would not understand by the Shin of any one the 
God that rules over him, And protects him i. e. the object of his wor¬ 
ship, but the spirit or manes of the party referred to. Just as 
Win wang’s Shin does not mean his god, but his spirit; and 
as the Shins of ancestors and departed worthies always refer to 
their manes; so when the God of Abraham, &c. is spoken of (Matt. 
22: 32.) if Shin were employed, it would necessarily refer to the 
manes of Abraham. The Shin of our fathers, in Acts 5 : 30. would 
in like manner be the manes of our fathers; and the Shin of Jacob. 
Acts 7: 46. would be the manes of Jacob. With regard to a living 
person* his Shin means his spirit; as in shin puli 

foo t’he, his spirit was separated from his body; by this phrase 
the Chinese mean that there was no longer any spirit in the man. 

that he was frightened out of his wits. IgilWWlIK Lew shin yu 
toze. Morrison renders, “ keep your mind on this.'* Such being the 
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sense put upon Shin, when spoken of as belonging to a living man, 
there is every probability that the Chinese would not understand 
“ my Shin, my Shin,” in those passages, Ps. 22: 1. and Matt. 27 : 
46. as intimating that the Ood of the person speaking had forsaken 
him, but that his spirit had left him. It is remarkable that in Mor¬ 
rison’s version, the same phraseology is employed in Luke 1 : 47. to 
express “ my spirit,” viz. -3*- jjjljl woo shin, my Shin, as is used in 
Matt. 27 : 46 to express “ my God.” In the first instance Morrison 
has done right, but in the second he has rendered himself excedingly 
liable to be misunderstood. So when David, in giving his dying ad¬ 
vice to his son Solomon, says, “My God will he with thee;” thi# 
expression, if Shin were employed, would be understood by the Chi¬ 
nese of his manes after hts departure. In Isaiah 7: 13. • will ye 
weary my God also”: the phraseology would, if Shin were employed, 
be precisely similar to a well-known Chinese expression, 

Uou Shin, which means wearying the spirit of the person alluded 
to. Likewise in the following passages, Ps. 20.* 1. 75 : 9. 76: 6. 84 : 
8 . 94: 7 Micah 4 : 2. where the God of Jacob is spoken of, the re¬ 
ference would, if Shiu were employed, be undoubtedly understood 
to be to the spirit or manes of Jacob; particularly where such Shiu is 
spoken of as defending the persons using the phrases, or as being 
praised and worshipped by them. Further in Eph. 1:17. “ The 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ” would, if Shin were employed, be 
understood to refer to the manes or spirit of the person spoken of; 
particularly ae he was dead at the time when the expression was used, 
and blessings were sought for from him. It has been suggested by 
the advocates of Shin, that in the well-known phrase ^ "5f_ jjjljl 
Te che Shin, the Shiu of Te, occurring in the Chinese ritual, the 
word Shin must be understood in the sense of the “ Divinity of Te;” 
according to this, then, the Shin of our Lord Jesus Christ must 
mean the Divinity of the Saviour : and the acts predicated of the same, 
viz. the giving to the Ephesians the spirit of wisdom and revelation, 
must be ascribed to an abstract quality;- which would be as unsuita¬ 
ble here, as we have shewn the coming and going, the approving and 
disapproving of the Shin of Te would be, supposing his divinity were 
intended. 

We might here add a few other passages of Scripture, in which, 
if God were rendered by Shhi, it would appear as unsuitable to the 
Chinese, as would the word spirit in the same passages to an English 
reader. Thus Acts 17 : 24. “ God that made the world and all things 
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therein, seeing he in Lord of heaven and earth, dtc. hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of our habitation:" and 
lleb. 3:4. “ He that built all things is God." So in Psaltn 47 : 7. 
45 : 6. Matt 23 : 22. 5 : 35. Dan. 6 : 26. Matt. 6 : 33. Job 37 : 22. 
where God is said to be a king, to have a throne, a sceptre, a king* 
dom, &c. Thus also in Gen. 1: 27, and Gccl. 7: 29, where God is 
s/id to have made man upright, and in his own image. 

There are a few passages also, which speak of God in connection 
with spirit or spirits, where the employment of Shin could not con¬ 
vey the meaning of the sacred writers: thus John 4 : 24. “God is a 
spirit," would, if Shin were employed for God, and Ling or any other 
synonymous term for spirit, merely convey to the Chinese mind the 
idea that a spirit or spirits in general were spiritual beings; thus ex. 
plaining Shin in the sense of spirits, as Kang*he does, but not point* 
ing out the spiritual nature of t e Divine Being. So in Num. 16 : 
22. the sentence “ the God of the spirits of ail flesh," would, if Shin 
were employed, be understood as merely adding intensity to the word 
spirits, but not as intimating supremacy over them. 

7. By understanding Shin in the Beuse of spirit, we are enabled 
to account for the fact of the Chinese never having employed the 
term when speaking of the originator, governor, and disposer of all 
things, which on the supposition that it means God is uuaccountable. 
They have had occasion to speak frequently of a being who caused 
all things to come forth, who conferred on man the virtuous prin* 
ciple, and who decides the fates of emperors and dynasties; and yet 
they never o.all that being, with reference to those acts and attributed. 
Shin but Te. They say, that Te is a Shin, but they never say that 
Shin does t' ese things. Other nations have employed, in such con* 
nections, the term which they used generically for G^kI ; and we cau* 
not accoun' for the Chinese not having employed Shin in such a 
sense, but because they did not consider that Shin meant God, but 
spirit; which meaning all their dictionaries and classical writers 
h ive put upon the term. The Chinese in this case are consistent; 
for in no other language do men speak positively and directly of spirit 
doing the things above referred to. This fact also accounts for their 
not paying their highest adoration to Shin, in the public and so¬ 
lemn services, which are detailed in the imperial ritual. Te, and 
the deified progenitors of the royal house who are Tes, are honoured 
with the highest services, while those who are simply designated 
Shins, and worshipped as such, are treated with only secondary 
honours This, if Shin mean God is strange ; but understanding it 
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in ihe sense of spirit, the fact is easily accounted for. Assigning 
such a meaning to the term, we are enabled to see how it is, that the 
Chinese, whether in writing or speaking, never attach that idea of 
dignity and majesty to Shin, which they would do if it signified Ood ; 
but as it means only spirit we need not be surprised, if when speak¬ 
ing of mere Shins, they should not appear to he affected with any 
peculiar veneration and awe, more than we should at an invisible 
intelligence, who might be supposed to be before us. We can here see 
also how it is that in all their philological works, which are arranged 
according to subjects, the class of Shins should never be ranked in 
the first place, but be always placed after Heaven, earth and even 
mm; a classification easily accounted for, if we understand Shin in 
the sense of spirit, hut not if we interpret it to mean God. It is 
singular, also, that both the Taouist and Buddhist writers, in works 
published by themselves, should never have given to their deities the 
designation of Shin. The View of the three Religions of China, 
gives a number of names of worshipped beings, among which the 
Shins, who are mere spirit and nothing higher, do not occur until 
nearly the end of the work, and the name is attached only to a few 
who arc viewed in an inferior capacity. We conceive therefore, that 
those have not rightly interpreted the word Shin, wno in spite of the 
united testimony of Chinese authorities have insisted upon under¬ 
standing it in the sense of God. 

8 . By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit, we may account 
for certain predicates of a superhuman character being ascribed to 
the Shins, though the more exalted attributes, which the Chinese con¬ 
sider peculiar to divinity, are not attached to those who are Shins 
alone. Thus, for instance, vast knowledge, even amounting in some 
instances to prescience; great power, which enables them to guide 
the winds and influence the rain; the ability to affect men's minds in 
a moral point of view ; the capacity of being present in all substances; 
tlie being invisible and inaudible; the being abstruse, and yet man¬ 
liest; the being supposed capable of answering supplications; the 
presiding over sun, moon, and stars, with hills and rivers, drought 
ami inundation; the possessing moral qualities, such as sincerity and 
uprightness, according to which they exalt the humble and depress 
the proud : all these have been predicated of spirits in other countries* 
and such spirits have even been worshipped by different nations, 
without their being accounted by those who worship them aa divin¬ 
ities On the other hand, the works of creation aod superintending 
Prov idence, are not in other countries ascribed to spirits, as in China 
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they are not ascribed to the Shins; shewing that the word spirit corres¬ 
ponds more to Shin than divinity does. At the same time, no disparage¬ 
ment is cast on the word Shin by the Chinese, any more than on the 
term spirit by us. It is on this account, that Shin may properly be 
used for the Spirit of God by Christians. as tjjjf £ jjj$ Te che shin 
is understood in the sense of the spirit of Te by the Chinese. 

9. By understanding Shin in the sense of spirit and not God, we 
shall be able to account for the fact of all those Christian writers, 
who have adopted Shin in the sense of God, having been obliged 
either to abandon it, or to qualify it by some term, in order to make 
it convey to the Chinese the sense intended. Thus the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, who first adopted Shin for God in the translation of the Har¬ 
mony of the Gospels and the Epistles, found in the British Museum, 
were soon compelled to give it up, and use T’heen or Shang-te. 
Subsequently, when they saw reasons for rejecting T’heen or Shang-te 
they did not return to the use of Shin, but resorted to T’heen choo. 
In all the controversies, likewise, which took place between the Jesuits 
and the Dominicans, as to the proper term for expressing the Deity, the 
dispute between them was not, whether Shin or T’heen and Shang-te 
should be used ; but whether T’heen and Shang-te or T’heen choo, 
should be employed. The word Shin never came into discussion, 
nor did either party think for a moment of proposing it. We have 
looked through several volumes of the Lettres Edifiantes, and we 
have not been able to find a single allusion, from either party, to the 
propriety of using Shin in the sense of God. They appear, at the 
time alluded to, entirely to have discarded all idea of Shin’s meaning 
G )d, and to have been perfectly satisfied that it meant spirit only. 

I he various parties fought hard to see which of the two terms, 

1 h® en » or ^ T’heen-choo, should be adopted ; these terms 
appeared to the disputants, on either side, to convey the idea of Di 
vinity ; but were severally objected to by their antagonists; t’heen, 
on the ground of its being likely to be mistaken for the visible heavens ; 

a,,d ^ rfe T’heen-choo, because it might possibly be confounded 
with various idols of that name; but had they conceived that Shin 
meant divinity, and was the generic name for God, as is now thought, 
there would have been no necessity for the parties contending any 
further; as another term, entirely distinct from either of those about 
w itch they were arguing would have answered every purpose, and 
set the question entirely at rest. But they, neither of them ventured 
to propose Shin : certainly pot because they were unacquainted with 
that term in all its bearings : (we only wish that opr Protestant Mis- 
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stonaries of the present day were as well acquainted with Chinese 
literature, as were the early Romish Missionaries); but because they 
hid already weighed it in the balance, and found it wanting. Neither 
were they guided in their rejection of Shin by a deference to the 
P ipal bull; the term in question having been given upon philological 
grounds before that bull was issued; and that decretal not having 
been designed to decide the case of Shin, but whether T’heen-choo 
should be used in preference to T’htien or Shang-te. Still, without 
any order to that effect, the mere force of the argument drawn from 
the meaning of the word led the Romish Missionaries, in all ages, 
(with the exception of the period when they began their laboifrs), to 
understand Shin in the sense of spirit, and that only. 

In like manner. Morrison and Milne, who adopted Shin for God in 
their translation of the Scriptures, soon found that they could not de- 
pend on that term alone, to convey an adequate impression of the 
Deity, to the minds of the Chinese, in the prosecution of their labours; 
and therefore, they adopted in their preachings and tracts, some other 
term to render it more definite and intelligible, in the sense iu which 
they intended it. For instance, they used chin shin, for the 

true God : ijj !|j$ chin hwo shin, for the true and living God: 
)W» f- shin choo, for the divine Lord; (which term however, they 
came to dislike very much, on account of its being the same phrase 
with that employed for the parental tablet, worshipped by the Chinese), 
and |[p|} Shin t’heen, the spiritual heavens, as we have already 
seen. In the last work which he published, Milne used H5 
Shang-te for God throughout, without any qualification or addition ; 
and in Morrison’s latest Chinese work, published in 1831, called the 
Domestic Instructor, he has employed indiscriminately W Shin, 
jjfL jjj^l chin shin, jj$j£ shin choo, ^ shin t’hden, ^ 

t’heen; * flljl ^ l' ^ Shin t’heen Shang te, and Jr 


te : 


> fc'f 


K ?§ T ’ h ® en 

T’heen hwang; ^ ‘ft £ jjjjj, T’heen te shin choo ; 

^ Shin l ’ hcei1 Shang te 5 'Tl® ^ A fff Shin t’heen 

M te; 7^ J. ^ £ T’heen hwang B hin choo; ^ Jg ^ 
T’heen hwang Shang-te; _L Shang-te; Jl Jt i j$' T’heen 
shang Shang-te; Jl _£'/fr Chin shin Shang-te; -Jfc J- £ 

* Morrison has in order to express the phrase, “ Jesus the Son of God " 
U3ed -f- T’heen tsze, the Son of Heaven, which is a term solely appro- 
pnated to the E.nperor of China 
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-t rjf r*h eeu sh-ing che Shaug-te, K I* 5C T ' heen hwa ‘’* 

shin foo, ± Iff fP ^ Shang-te shin t’heen Now it must 
occur to any one, on reading over these various modes of expressing 
the Deity, that the compiler of the Domestic Instructor must have 
been very much dissatisfied with tbs term originally chosen by him¬ 
self, or he would not have adopted so many others, as it were to add 
clearness to the idea. These other terms, let it be remenbered (with 
the exception of (g[ chin shin.) not possessing the least affinity 
to the one first selected. In every other case, in which |ljl Shin 
forms a part of the phru3e, the Shin is the qualifying term ; while the 
others such as £ choo, Lord, X t’heen, heaven, and ^ foo, 
father, are the principal words depended on to express the idea of 
God. In all other cases, where tl Shang-te, ^ ^ T’heen te, 

3L hwang, and X Ta te, have either been used 

alone or in combination, it will be evident to all those acquainted 
with the Chinese language, that these latter hear no affinity nor 
relation to the former, and would not be conjoined with, nor used as 
explanatory of one another by the natives themselves. The inference 
to be drawn from the union of such heterogeneous terms therefore 
is, that Morrison, towards the close of his life, did not consider 
Shin alone an adequate term to express the Deity, and that he was 
obliged, in order to insure his being understood, to employ a series 
of other terms totally distinct in their nature from the original word, 
either alone or in combination, to express the idea which he wished 
to convey. If it be urged, that the advocates of Te, have adopted 
indiscriminately Shang-te, rfc Te, and ^ T’heen te, 

we answer, that these terms are in Chinese estimation nearly synony¬ 
mous; that they are used interchangeably, and are interpreted in 
native books the one by the other, which can never be said of |jEj| 
Shin and choo, or Shin and ^ T’heen, or jjj<|j Shin and 
Te. We do not by adopting either of these terms occasionally, 
combine ideas that are esssntially distinct, nor convey an entirely 
different idea, as those do who interchange the terms above comment¬ 
ed on, or explain them the one by the other. Even ^ T’heen 
choo would not differ so materially from ^ ^ T’heen te, or J* 
^ Shang-te, as to strike the Chinese mind with the incongruity of 
mixing them up together. VVe therefore conclude, that the same 
c targe of inconsistency would not lie against the advocates of Te, of 
combining or interchanging the term with ^ T’heen te, or 
ijjjf Shang-te, as wuuld lie against the adr cates of Shin, for combin- 
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mg that term or interchanging it with ^ T’heen, choo, or 
Te. 

We may observe under this head, that the Roman Catholics have 
not only abandoned the use of the word Shin for God, but have, almost 
from the very first, been in the habit of using it in its legitimate 
sense of spirit and spiritual. Thus they use jjjljl T’heeti shin, 

a,H * jjPf^ Shin alone, for angel. In the chapter on the soul, in the 

shiug she tsow keaou, after alluding to inanimate 
objects, the life of plants, the animal soul of brutes, and the rational 
soul of man, the writer proceeds to notice the spiritual nature of 
angels, thus : 44 jjJ, EH wo ° y u6 8h * n > Fifthly we have angels; 

viz. the kew p’hin, nine orders of ^ jj$ T’heen Shin, 

celestial spirits, whose substances consist of pure spirit, divested ot 
matter and form; these are the immediate chin, ministers of the 
Lord of Heaven, who enjoy true glory unfading vigour, connected 
with intelligence and purity, therefore they are called jjjjjl Shin, an¬ 
gels.” Here it is evident, that the Christian writer understood Shin 
in the sense of spiritual beings merely, and not gods; giving to them 
the same designation which is assigned to the Shins in the Le-ke, 
and the essays of the modern Literati, viz. the chin, ministers 
of the Deity. Again he says, that “ altough the souls of men are 
essentially united with their bodies, they still participate of the nature 
of jjjljl Shin ‘spirits; the % # T'heen shin, angels, only belong 
to the class of ^ ||l|l shun shin, pure spirits, but men possessing 
human souls can in some respects resemble K # £. T ' he ™ 

shin che shin, the spirituality of angels; thus the qualities of 1$ Shin, 
spirit, and wuh, matter, unite in man.” Nothing could be 
plainer than the fact that this Romish writer, (whose style in Chinese 
indicates a thorough acquaintance with the language,) used the word 
Shin, in the sense of spirit. It is evident also that he had tio 
misgivings in so using the term; and did not in the least appreheud 
that the Chinese would disapprove of the sense which he attached to 
it * indeed, supposing any of the Chinese Literati had checked him 
by saying, you degrade this term too much in applying it to the souls 
of men, or even to angels seeing that it is peculiar to the Deity; he 
could have referred them to their own classical writers and beat 
speakers, who would all have borne him out in attaching such a 
meaning to the word In a similar way we find other Romish writers 
tn Chinese, generally using Shin for spirit, whelhet with refet- 
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ence to God, angels, or men. Thus they call the Divine Being, 

• jj^/ j|jl|3 ling meaou shun shin, an intelligent and j>ur e spirit ; 

they speak of angels and men, when contrasted each other, as jrjti J\ K 
Shin jin, spirits and men ; and say that God Jjlp chaou 

tsaou shin jin, created both spiritual and human beings, as he is the 

# KZi. Shin jin die choo, Lord both of spirits and men: 

they speak also of the ^ jjilJJ Kwei Shins, as created beings, and 
subject to the Supreme ; and talk of guardian angels as ^ 

jjjjljj lioo show die shin, protecting spirits; they refer sometimes to 

lhe 81 $ ¥t ] Ba li«»g hwd.ii die shin t’he, spiritual nature of 

the soul, and contrast iff she 16, worldly happiness with jjiljj 

\ \ shin lo, spiritual enjoyment. They use ^ s hi n p’hin, spir¬ 
itual rank, for clerical orders : jjjfjl shin foo, spiritual father, 
for priest; jrjl|] 'Jfc shin kwang for spiritual light ; jjjjji ^ s hin me, 
for spiritual delusion ; shin leajig, for spiritual ford ; 

shin yo, for spiritual medicine, jjjt^ ^ shin ping, for spiritual conh 
plaints; ]|jf^ shin yih, for spiritual profit; shin ming, 

for spiritual life; ~f~J shin Ieih, fur spiritual strength; and 
IP shin shin, for body and soul. These terms occur in some of 
their best writers in Chinese, who undoubtedly possessed a very ex¬ 
tensive and accurate acquaintance with native literature : so that they 
must have known the bearing of the expressions they employed, and 
the way in which they would be understood by the natives. The 
inference therefore is, that they used the terms in question in the right 
sense, or they were so dreadfully infatuated by their systen, as to be 
reckless about what they did, and careless whether the Chinese under¬ 
stood them or not. But we have above shewn, that they are fully 
sustained by the Chinese classical writers and best speakers; and thus 
we must conclude, that they understooc the language aright, and 
used the word Shin in its proper sense, when they employed it for 
spirit and spiritual beings. 

But it may be said, we, as Protestants, differ on many material 
points from the Roman Catholics, and it is not likely that we should 
exactly agree in our use of theological terms. To which we reply, 
that there is no difference between them and us on the subjects of 
the being and attributes of God, nor regarding the nature o( spiritual 
inteliigei ces: and there is no reason why we should dissent from 
them, in the use of terms on these subjects, unless we have cause on 
philological grounds so to do. Our converts may sometimes come 
into contact with theirs, and will no doubt discuss the points at issue 
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between the adherents of the two forms of faith. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, our friends and followers will labour under a manifest dis¬ 
advantage, if they use a term for expressing the Deity, which the 
other party employ in the sense of spirit, and which can be shewn 
from classical authority and native dictionaries to bear that meaning. 
The Protestant converts will, if Shin be employed, be speaking of 
Shin’s having created heaven and earth ; while the other party will 
represent the Shins as included among created beings. Our friends 
would say, that Shin was the Lord of all; while their opponents 
would shew them that mere Shins are subject to the dominion of the 
Supreme. The one party would be using *|i Shin foo, for God 
the Father, while the other would say, such a term merely designat¬ 
ed their common priests; and if they were reproached for blasphemy 
in thus applying the term Shin to human beings, they could shew 
that Shin was thus applied by the best Chinese writers, while jjjljl 
Shin foo, never would convey to the Chinese mind the idea of God 
the Father. Oil the one hand the statement would be made, that 
there was but one Shir r ind on the other the argument would be 
maintained, and with reason, that there were millions. * There are 
already differences enough between the adherents of the two creeds, 
but the use of Shin for God by the Protestant party would increase 
the differences a hundred-fold; and at the same time involve them¬ 
selves in difficulty on philological grounds, from which there would 
be no escaping. The Roman Catholics would be able to confound 
the Protestant converts, before their Chinese neighbours, by pointing 
them out as worshippers of a rftere spiritual intelligence, which when 


* A Roman Catholic, on coining into a Protestant place of worship, and 

seeing a copy of the Ten Commandments, headed by ^ Jlj ^ jgjjf 

Gno nae t’heen choo urh Shin, intended to express “ I am the Lord thy 

God,” would object against the statement, as meaning that t’heen 

choo, the Lord, was tbe;^^ Shin, spirit of the party addressed: while the 

Protestant could not clear himself from the charge of having made a very 
improper statement, without denying, what we have proved to be one of the 

plainest canons of the Chinese language, that j|fp Shin, when preceded by & 

possessive pronoun, signifies the spirit of the person to whom the Shin is ssid 
to belong. Supposing also an intell ; gent Chinese were to see hung up in a 
Protestant church, a translation of the so called Apostles creed, running thus ; 

2 no 9 ' D ‘ we * -F ew y* h ^bin, “ I believe there is but 

one Shin; he would naturally be lea to explain 44 These people must have a 
very strong faith, to believe that there is only one Shin when according to 
the sense in which that word is understood throughout all China, from of old 
until the present day. every invisible intelligence both good and bad, and 
every human spirit both in this world and the next, is undoubtedly a Shin “ 
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isolated even the Pagans do not regard as deserving of the highest 
adoration; and as using a term for the Deity, which is employed with 
as much propriety for the mind of a living man as it is for the spirit of 
the living God. 

Should it be said, that the Roman Catholics are under obligation 
to obey the Papal bull, which is not binding on us Protestants; we 
would ask, did the Papal bull oblige them to understand Shin in the 
sense of spirit ? and was not Shin understood in the sense of spirit 
long before the Papal bull was issued? That document appeared in 
the year 1703; and in Kircher’s China Illu*trata, published in 1667, 
we have an abridgement of “ the Divine Law,” drawn up by Matthew 
Ricci, who died in 1610, which commences with the following sen¬ 
tence : M Should any ask, who is the Lord of Heaven? we answer, 
The Lord of Heaven is no other than he who produced Heaven, earth, 

( shin) spirits and men;” from this we see that the word Shin 
was used for created spirits, at least a century before the Papal bull 
was promulgated; its employment in this sense could not therefore 
have been in consequence of that bull. And supposing that Catholic 
writers generally employed Shin in the sense of spirit, out of defer¬ 
ence to the orders of the Roman See, we know that the Syrian 
Christians, who entered China many centuries before them, owed no 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome. Or even if there might be some - 
conformity of doctrine between the two churches, the Mahomedans 
were not in the slightest degree influenced by any regard to the opin¬ 
ions of any sect of Christians; and yet the Mahomedans called angels 
Shins, a thousand years ago. To this day, also, they have not the 
slightest idea that Shin means God; for on the question being put to 
several Maho nedans, at different times, whether they worshipped 
Shiu? they have invariably replied, with horror and indignation, that 
they never had been guilty of such a crime. A Chinese inhabitant 
of Cashgar, who came to enquire about religion, on having the same 
question put to him, said, that he had long ago left off to worship the 
Shins, and did not wish to begin again. 

We have thus seen that Shin means spirit, that as such it corres¬ 
ponds to the humau mind and soul, that it is applied to the various 
invisible intelligences, who are supposed to have charge over different 
parts of the universe, and that, in the sense of a spiritual intelligence' 
the Supreme Being in the estimation of the Chinese is said to be a 
Shin. It is therefore no more adapted to represent our word God, 
than is the term spirit in any language ; while the argument for em¬ 
ploying the generic term for divinities does not apply here, inasmuch 
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as Shin is not generic for gods but spirits. To use Shin for God 
therefore, would be subversive of the genius and structure of the 
whole language, and render the books which were written for the 
religious instruction of the Chinese vague and unintelligible: while 
on the other hand, Te has been shewn, by numerous examples, to 
have moulded the frame of nature, and to have conferred the virtuous 
principle on mankind; it has been seen that Te is synonymous with 
Heaven, in the sense of the Divinity, and is at the same time the 
Lord and Governor of Heaven. We have seen that Te acts accord¬ 
ing to his will, aud disposes of monarchs at his pleasure; while the 
highest act of worship is paid to Te : at the same time the word Te 
is frequently used in the plural, as referring to a variety of invisible 
beings, who are honoured with religious worship. Further, the divi¬ 
nities of the Taouists and Buddhists are frequently called Tes; shew¬ 
ing that Te is used generically for God in the Chinese language. 
We conceive, therefore, that we are warranted by the Chinese lexico¬ 
graphers, and the usus loq«er,di of the classical writers, in proposing 
Te and not Shin to be used generically for God in the translation of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding we conceive the above arguments in favour of 
Te as generic for God, to be sufficiently solid, yet as some continue 
to dissent from our views, and as we wish to do everything possible 
to secure unanimity among Protestant Missionaries, in regard to the 
term selected for God in the Chinese language, we are willing to 


suggest a cognate, but still more definite term ; and to recommend 
the use of ^ ^ T’heen te generically for God, throughout the 
translation of the Scriptures, and other religious publications. The 
reasons on which which we would base the adoption of ^ 
T'heen te, are the following: 

In the 7*> ^ Luh-shoo-koo dictionary, we read, that “ the 


character if' 1 '* resembles the stem of a plant, which is written 

te ; according to which form the character designed to express ^ 

if' Pheen te, God, and ££ te wang, a (mere) human ruler 
was formerly delineated. M 

In the ~fx Tso-chuen history, detailing the affairs which hap¬ 
pened during the 20th year of Chaou, the.i^j* Te of the text, 
who is said to confer favours on those who serve him, is called by the 


commentator -fc T’heen te. 


In the Le-ke vol. 4. page 26, Te is said to have granted to W$n- 
wang a prolongation of life; which the commentator says, means 
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C T’heen te. 

In the Yih-king, under the 



Yu, or Concord Diagram, the 

phrase £ ^jjf 

the highest act of worship at the winter solstice, is by one of the 
Commentators said to mean ^ T’heen te. 

In the Shoo-king, 5th book, 5th section, where the text says, that 
the merit of the sages influenced, ^ ^ Flwang T’heen, Imperial 
Heaven, and Shang-te ; one of the commentators, remark¬ 

ing upon the employment of different terms to designate the same be¬ 
ing, says, “that the merit of these sages reached to ^ ^ T’heen 
te; which means that they promoted universal tranquillity, and thus 
all the world harmonized with them. The mode of expression is 
different, but the being alluded to is the same.” 

In the works of Choo-foo-tsze, section 34, page 8, referring to 
Kaou tsung’s having dreamed, that ^ Te gave him a virtuous as¬ 
sistant, the philosopher remarks, “ According to this there really 
must be a ^ T’heen te, who thus addressed himself to Kaou- 

tsung : which men explain as referring to the Lord and Governor of 
Heaven.” 

In the W&n-wang section of the Book of Odes, speaking of 
W&ng-wang’s shining brightly in the realms above, in the presence 

of Te; a commentator says, “ this shows that where ^ T’heen 
te is, there W&n-wang is also.” 

In the 



Ja E ' ,e ’ vo, ‘ 8 ’ P a £ e 2 ^> tlie "PP er and lower spirits, 

the spirits of the su n and moon, hills and rivers, are said to be of 
inferior rank to the / j^jf T’heen tes, or even to Ji n le8> 

who were sacrificed lo¬ 
in the Commentary on the Taou-tih-king, the ife Te who is prior 
to all things is called ^ 'fjf T’heen te According to the same 

sect, there are eight ^ t’heen, divinities in each of the four quar- 
s, who are severally called )\ ^ T'heen te. 

In the Kew-kea-she, th e tsing, genius of the 


the calass of Pi? 
iff T’heen te. 


is (spoken of as) synonymous with the region of the genii. * 

In the M Kwang-po-wuh-che, section 12, five vener- 


The abode of all the T hfien tes, is in the same work, represent¬ 

ed as synonymous with the rpg.on of the £[ ^ <’hin ; ini spirituaI gei>ij oV 


immortals 
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able ^ T’heen tes are said to have announced to Shun, that 
the time of his departure was near. Laou-keun in the same section 


is called ^ K. T’hae shang T’hsen te. 

In the 13th section of the Imperial Essays, a man’s spirit at death> 
is said to soar on high, and wait on the ^ T’heen tes. 

In one of the Imperial odes, the God Sakya among the Buddhists, 
is called T’heen te shih ; while in the Ching- 

taou-ke, the eye-brows of Buddha are said to be arched like the bow 


of a r(r T ’ been te, and his eyes round like the leaves of the lotus. 

These quotations will he sufficient to shew, first, that the 
T’heen tes, are distinct from the jE Te wangs, human iulers; 
while the phrase T'heen te is synonymous with Te, in the sense of 
the Supreme, as far as the Chinese knew him : the being who is 
honoured with the highest act of worship, who bestows blessings, 
who grants a prolongation of life, who confers virtuous assistants on 
monarchs, who approves of the conduct of good men, and in whose 
presence departed worthies appear in the realms above, is with refer, 
ence to the above acts, called by the name_of T’heen te. This is 
sufficient to warrant us in applying to ^ ^ T’heen te all that we 
find ascribed to Te in the classical writings, and proves that the one 
term, as well as the other, is the name of the Supreme in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese. Indeed it is usual with the Chinese literati, to 
explain Te, (if intended for the Supreme) by the phrase T’heen te. 
Secondly, from one of the passages above quoted, we learn that the 
upper and lower Shins, viz. the spirits who preside over the sun and 
rnoon, hills and rivers, are as a class, inferior to the class of ^ ^ 
T’heen tes, or even to the \ jin tes. By the latter term is 
doubtless meant the Tes of human origin, such as the five celebrated 
rulers of antiquity, and the various imperial ancestors of existing 
dynasties, who after death are like Yaou and Shun all honoured as 
A Jin tes; by the T’heen tes previously mentioned are intend¬ 
ed the Five Tes who are supposed to preside over the elements, 
seasons, colours and regions, and who are sometimes called the five 
Shantr-tes. These constitute two distinct classes of Tes, who are both 

considered superior to the spirits presiding over the sun and moon, 

hills and rivers; if therefore the latter are viewed as a class, as they 
doubtless will be, the two former, with which they are compared, 
must be classes likewise ; and thus we have a class of celestial origin, 
and another of human origin, both superior to the mere spirits above 
spoken of The distinction also which the Chinese make between the 
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7c $ T'heen tea and the A Jin tea, when they wish to 
notice particularly their different characteristics, will serve to assist 
us, when we wish to speak definitely of those deities which belong to 
heaven, to the exclusion of those which are supposed to be of earthly 
origin. Thus we shall be enabled to designate the class of celestial 
deities, without the slighes danger of their being mistaken for mere 
deified mortals. Had the Chinese not been in the habit of exalting 
their departed progenitors and ancient sages to the rank of gods, the 
word Te alone, (as defined in the Imperial Dictionary to be one of 
the names of Heaven or the Divinity, and the names of various spir¬ 
itual beings the objects of religious worship) would have been suffici¬ 
ently distinct; but seeing that they have adopted this practice, and 
some might be led to confound these latter with the deified emperors 
and sages, the use of the compound phrase T’heen te, (which 

is also said to be synonymous with 'jpjfj* Te, in the sense of the 
Supreme and inferior divinties) will remove every obscurity, and 
make the teim definite and unmistakeahle. No Chinese would ever 
think of confounding the T’heen tes with their deified em¬ 

perors, and every one would undoubtedly understand it in the sense 
of deities, who were originally such, and not those who have been 
raised to that honour by an apotheosis. Should we in conformity 
with the Chinese example adopt this term, (a term which is sanction¬ 
ed by their classical commentators, and forms part of their language) 
we should obviate entirely all those objections brought by the oppon¬ 
ents of Te, that it is equally applicable to earthly as well as heavenly 
beings, because T’heen-te must be taken as referring to the latter 
and not the former- 

The passages quoted from the Taouist works shew, not only that 
^ ^ T’heen te is used by them in the sense of the Supreme God, 
but that it is a generic term for a class of beings, who are treated by 
them with divine honours, from the gods of the 32 heavens, who are 
called ’been tes, with Laou keiin, who was called ^ J^ ^ 

T'heen shang t’heen te, down to those inferior T’heen 

tes who rank with the genii and immortals : thus shewing that the 

term is not a title of honour, but an appellative for the crowd of gods 
worshipped by that sect. 

The Buddhists not only call the founder of their sect Snkya ^ 
% m t * heen^te Shih, but speak also of the rainbow as belonging 
to the one ^ flV T’heen te, who manages heaven; shewing that 
they considered T’heen-te as generic, in conformity with the practice 
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of the other sects. 

In common conversation the Chinese never mistake the phrase 

'heen te, as applicable to the Supreme God, and to gods 

generally. 

It was doubtless on this account, that Morrison in his Domestic 

Instructor, employed ^ 
jng that n I- t ’been te originally produced the human race; that 
inen offended against T’heen te; that Jesus reconciled sinners to 
T’heen te by his death; that Jesus was the messenger (lit. ^ |j| 
K’hin ch’hae, the imperial envoy) of T’heen te; that he received the 
commands of f|}? ft ^ Sllin fo ° T ’ hfeen te, (hy which is 
meant God the Father ; the word God, however, being represented by 
T’heen te, and the Father by Shin foo,) to proclaim forgiveness to 
man; that Jesus was anointed to be a prophet, priest and king by 
75 heen te Shin foo, God the Father, (where the 

preceding expression is reversed, but the meaning is the same:) that 

Immanuel, God with us, signifies that 7^ ^ ^ T T’heen te 
8hin tsze, God the Son came down into the world to save mankind : 

Morrison further says, that at the baptism of our Lord, the heaven 

was opened, and H, T ’ hiien te che shin fun S- the 

Spirit of God descended like a dove and lighted upon him. He also 

has the phrase ^ ^ T’heen te Shin choo, in the sense 

of the Lord God granting forgiveness. Thus we have the word 

T’heen te used for God, when speaking of the persons in the blessed 

Trinity, severally applied to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, as 

engaged in the salvation of man, and viewed as one Being, the Lord 

God granting forgiveness to the human race. 

We have already referred to the Tartar Dictionary, with regard 

to the word Shin, we now quote it with reference to the term 
ifc Shang te, to which, tlu.t work assigns the meaning Apkai 
Khan ; this phrase, if rendered back into literal Chinese, would be 

T’heen te, shewing that in the estimation of that Lexicogra¬ 


pher the terms are synonymous. 

While on the subject of the Tartar language, we may again refer 
to the version of the New Testament into the Manchow dialect ex¬ 
ecuted by Lipofsoff, and revised by Borrow. The phrase employed 
for translating God in that version is Apkai Etchen. The first of 
these words means Heaven, and the second is rendered in Amiofs 
Manchow and French Dictionary. “ Maitre, Seigneur, Souverein. 
Roi, Empereur,” so that the combined phrase means the Sovereign 
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or Emperor of Heaven. The Manchow translator has employed this 
term generically for God, and in John 10: 35, he has given it the 
plural form, Apkai etchete, the Emperors or Lords of Heaven. In 
the connection referred to, the verse reads, “ If he called them Em¬ 
perors or Lords of Heaven, unto whom the word of the Emperor or 
Lord of Heaven came, &c.” So in Galatious 4 : 8. “ Ye did service 
to them who by nature are not the Emperors or Lords of Heaven.” 
Again in Acts 14: II. “The Lords or Emperors of Heaven are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” 1 Cor. 8: 5. “ There are 
many Lords or Emperors of Heaven.’’ For idol, in the preceding 
verse, the translator has employed oren which Amiot calls “ the manes 
of the dead, the representative of the corpse when sacrifices are offer¬ 
ed to the dead; an image or statue of Buddha, or any other idol.” 
In the same way throughout the New Testament, whereever Theos 
occurs it is represented by Apkai etihen, and Thcoi, by Apkai etchete. 
In this respect the translator has acted consistently, and having adopt¬ 
ed a term, which he considered equivalent to Theos, he has adhered 
to it throughout. With regard to the word chosen, if is most likely 
that the translator found as much difficulty in discovering a single 
term by which to represent Theos in Manchow, as has been expe¬ 
rienced in Chinese, and therefore adopted a compound phrnse to ex¬ 
press the idea intended. It is to be presumed, that the translator 
was not influenced in his choice by a deference to the Papal bull, as 
being a Russian he most likely belonged to the Greek Church, which 
does not sympathize with the Latin, and rejects the authority of the 
Roman see. Besides which, his reviser Mr. Borrow, is a Protestant, 
and being employed by a Protestant Society, had no need to comply 
with the decision of a Roman Catholic tribunal, unless he saw reason, 
on philological grounds, to adopt a term of similar import. The 
term employed was, therefore, the best that under the circumstances 
could be selected. 

Here we may observe, that it is no argument against a term that it 
has been previously adopted by the Romish Church, particularly on a 
subject in which the Protestant communion agrees. With reference 
to the present controversy, the phrase ^ T’heen choo, was 

not resorted to before fifty years had been spent in discussion and 
the most learned in Europe and Asia had been consulted on the sub¬ 
ject, as to whether T’heen choo, or ’been, should he 

selected : of the two we think they have chosen the right one; from 
what has been above written, however, it will appear, that there was 
still another pharase of a similar nature, possessing more claims to 
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attention, and against which fewer objections could be urged, be¬ 
ing a combination of the two characters into one compound term, 
both of which, when taken alone, are used by the Chinese for God : 
and taken together they constitute a phrase, in common use among 
themselves, to designate both the Supreme and subordinate Deities, 
in neither of which cases did the term t’heon choo, come 

up to it. Thus T’heen te can be used geuerically for God, and is 
capable of being applied when speaking of the three persons in the 
Sacred Trinity : a version of the Scriptures into a cognate language 
patronized by the Bible Society, and approved by one of the best 
oriental scholars ever known, has employed a term of similar import, 
in precisely the same way in which we propose to employ this, and 
no Chinese would by any possibility misunderstand the term if so 
employed. 

By using the term ^ T’heen te, instead of T’heen 

choo, we shall secure another advantage, besides the benefit derived 
from its being preferable on philological grounds, viz. the prevention 
of Protestants from being confounded with the adherents of the 
church of Rome. It is well known, that the doctrines preached by the 
latter have long been recognized as the ^ t’heeu choo keaou, 

*he Lord of Heaven’s religion : and did Protestants employ exactly 
the same term for the Deity which the Roman Catholics have done, 
there would be some danger of the Chinese confounding the two 
sects, which would be as much deprecated by the one as the other. 
It is true, we should not be likely to give any title to our religion 
derived from the name of God, but one deduced from that of the 
Saviour: yet we could not prevent the Chinese from giving to us and 
our doctrines what name they pleased. And as the term chosen for 
designating the Deity, would occur as frequently as that for pointing 
out the founder of our faith ; the Chinese would be most likely to 
take up with the former rather than the latter; if ^ T’heen 
choo therefore were employed by us, as well ns by the Roman Cath* 
olics, we should be classed together. By employing T'heen 

te, however, all danger of confusion would be avoided, and the differ, 
cut forma of faith would st&od forth sufficiently distinct. 
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Art. II. The character of Chinese Officers illustrated by selections 
from Chinese proverbs, Sfc. Translated for the Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory, by T. S. P. 

Words and phrases in any language afford excellent means for 
studying and ascertaining the character, manners, and customs of 
those who have coined and used the Bame. The few that are sub¬ 
joined, selected from a large collection that has been made for gram¬ 
matical purposes, are brought together here to illustrate the character 
of the Chinese magistracy. 

f ^ S S a 

I. Kwiin tsi’ Hang ko Ifau; 

“The word officer has two mouths.” In Morrison’s dictionary 
the word kwan, officer, is said to be derived from “ a covering under 
which many are assembled ” The top part represents a covering, 
while the lower parts exhibits two mouths ; hence the play upon the 
word; for an officer, thus furnished with two mouths, can easily 
change h‘s words, and what he utters with his lips is not to be de¬ 
pended upon. 

* in ft n 

3. Kwun tsing jii chi poh; 

“ The affection (or kindness) of officers is as thin as paper.” 
Though styled the fathers and mothers of the people, they are ge¬ 
nerally reputed to be destitute of all regard, and often instead of 
protecting, feed upon, the people. 

» * # tB * 

3. Ta ki puh shih si mi; 

“The large fowl does not eat small rice;” or, in other words, the 
officer who occupies a high post is not to be satisfied with small 
bribes. By law bribes are forbidden ; in practice they are necessary, 
first to secure office, and in the second place to secure actiou from 
an incumbent. 

* « « H » * 

4. Yu ts'oh tsuh. wCt ts'oh fang; 

“ A man may be seized (and made prisoner) by mistake ; but he 
may not be so released.” Once in their hands, however innocent, 
money is always expected ere he can go at liberty. 

- ft ft t t ft ft £ % 

5. Yi'A tax tso kwan, shih tai tso k*ih 'rk; 
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«L If ff ft ft 



“ To act the magistrate in one generation ; and the beggar in ten.’* 
Those who are in official stations during one generation, shall as 
punishment for the malversation be beggars for ten generations. 
The individuals themselves, in their transmigrations, may suffer in 
this manner, or the punishment may descend upon their posterity, 
or they may suffer in both these ways. 

& . * K t H 9L % A itk 

6. Sang puli jnh Icwun mun, sz’ puh juh ti yoh; 

“ While living, not to enter the gate of a magistrate ; and when 
dead, not to enter the prison of earth;” are two things equally to be 
wished. So the Chinese think. Ti yoh, earth’s prison, is their 

phrase for hell- 

# # f % a m # « fR 

7. Shin tsiii ti liw'mg /"'«* yu ju kung hu mien; 

“To be near the person of imperial majesty, is like sleeping with 

the tia-er.” To be near a despotic ruler is as dangerous as to be 
found sleeping in the den of wild beasts. 

% g m «& ft S, ft -,» tf « «t <, 

8. Siau ma, yu ta sum mu! hau twin jin wo wti cnl! 

“ Lsmrh and rail! I*et them laugh and rail, as much as they 

ple ise; but always allow me to hold a rich office.” The desire for 
office, among the Chinese, like their thirst for gain, is strong 
sjnietimes stronger than death. 

ft n it # ^ 

9 Yu mun puh tsz' k'ui, yu li wii tsien ni moh lot; 
“ The gate of an office opens like the character eight, pah 

/V ; though you may have reason on your side, and are without 

money, come not near it.” 

T- ttt # € W £ a 

10. Pwun shi kung ming peh shl yum; 

a p or being honored with an official name during half an age, he 
must be detested for a hundred generations,” as a punishment for 

the injuries he inflicted during that period. 

m 0* t 

11. Sung juh shdng chin; 

“ To lay a present of meat upon the chopping-block." To get 
people involved in the law and brought within the grasp of official 
neoDle is to the latter a favor, or like an offering of a piece of tlesh. 

? ti- ft ft S 

12. Kwan ydng yw ch % <ii long nuh ; 
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“ A flock of sheep delivered over to the wolf-and-tiger shepherds.” 
This language, it is said by Dr. Morrison, was used by the emperor 
Kienlung, as descriptive of the condition of the people of his empire. 
If it were just in Kienlung’s day, what must it be now? 

N. B. It were easy to add to these illustrations, but they are suf¬ 
ficient for my purpose,—sufficient to show that those are in error, 
who suppose the people of China are free from oppression on the part 
of their rulers. Every office in the land is venal; and every man in 
office (few are the exceptions) seeks mainly to eurich himself, and 
often with utter disregard of the means of doing this. 


Art. ITT. A few plain Questions addressed to those Missionaries, 
who, in their preaching or writing, teach the Chinese to wor¬ 
ship Shdng-li. 

Dear Brother,— A view of this subject has presented itself to my 
mind recently, which, if correct, is so important, that I cannot refrain 
from laying it before you, with the request that you will give it, as 
the importance of the subject demands, a careful and prayerful consi¬ 
deration. 

As my object is not to write a long argument, but to present the 
view to which I wish to call your attention as pointedly and in as few 
words as possible, I will throw what I have to suggest into the form 
of questions, to which I must beg you, as you go along, to furnish 

answers. 

1. Do you not regard the phrase Sh^ng-tl as i?i effect a proper 
name? Or in other words, Does not Shing-ti, in the Chinese classic, 
and in the understanding of the Chinese literati of the present day, 

designate a single individual Being ? 

Does not the phrase Shang-ti, in Chinese writings and discourses, 

designate the individual Being called Titn, as definitely , as the 

phrase the LORD in our English scriptures designates the true God? 

If you have any hesitation in answering these questions affirmative¬ 
ly,! beg to refer you to Mr. Medhurst’s Enquiry, p. 19 and seq. for 
such information on the subject as will I think satisfy your mind. 

is the Chinese J*ien or Shang-ti Jehovah, the 

true God ? 

Before answering this question, let me beg yon to consider that 
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the possession of any given number of attributes in common cannot 
prove personal identity, provided any important and characteristic 
difference can be shewn to exist. 

I can here perhaps best explain my meaning by an example. 
Suppose that in the account given of A. and B, in two histories such 
a remarkable similarity should be found to exist, as to suggest the 
thought, that by these different names the Historians must be designa¬ 
ting the same individual; yet if on reading further we should learn 
that A. was benign and merciful and that B. was cruel and revenge¬ 
ful; or that A. was tall and handsome and that B. was dwarfish and 
ugly; either of these points of difference would be so characteristic as 
to set the question of the personal identity of A. and B. wholly at rest, 
supposing the historians accurate in their representations. No 
amount or degree of similarity can prove identity, where any point 
of irreconcilable difference can be shewn. 

So in this case* I would maintain, that, if in comparing Jehovah 
with the Shang-ti of the Chinese, any marked, prominent and irrecon¬ 
cilable difference of character can be shewn to exist, this fact is fata! 
to the identity of the Sh4ng-tl of the Chinese, with the Jehovah of 
the sacred Scriptures. 

In making a comparison between Jehovah arid Sh&ng-ti> I shall 
call your attention to but one difference between them, which I con- 
ceive is important and characteristic, and I mention only one,not be¬ 
cause no others occur to my mind, but because lam persuaded many 
occur to your own minds and because I desire to adhere to my de* 
termination to be brief. 

The CHARACTERISTIC difference to which I shall refer i sjea¬ 
lousy or abhorrence of false worship. Jehovah, speaking of false gods 
and images says “ thoushalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them; fori the Lord thy God am a jealous God.” Of those whose 
hearts turn away from the Lord God to go and serve the gods of the 
nations He says, “ The Lord will not spare him, but the anger of the 
Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that man and all the curses 
that are written in this book shall lie upon him and the Lord shall 
blot out his name from under Heaven.” 

This jealousy is one of the chief characteristics of Jehovah and the 
one in which HE stands most prominently in contrast to all false 
deities. This feature of the Divine character is very prominently 
presented in the sacred Scriptures. It is the great safe-guard of the 
monotheism taught in the Bible. 

A Being then, who not merely wants this remarkably prominent, 
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characteristic feature of the true God, but on the contrary manifests 
a complete toleration of the worship of inferior gods cannot, no mat¬ 
ter what amount of power, dominion, intelligence and wisdom may he 
attributed to him, be the Jehovah of whom we read in the sacred 
Scriptures. 

To regard a Being, who looks with perfect indifference upon the 
offering of religious worship to the manes of dead men at the same 
time that he himself is worshiped, as identical with the Jehovah of 
the Bible, docs, in my humble opinion, as great violence to all proper 
views of the Divine Being, as the confounding the true, great and 
divine Prophet of the Church, with the lying Impostor of Mecca 
would to the character of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

That Shang-ti receives worship at the same time with other Be¬ 
ings, you will see proofs iu Mr. Medhurst’s Shotbking passim. I will 
call your attention to only one passage, which occurs on p. 17. 
“ Shun there offered a sacrifice of the same class (with the border sa¬ 
crifice) to ( £ <^) the Supreme Ruler, he presented a pure offer¬ 
ing to the six objects of veneration, he looked with devotion towards 
the hills and rivers and glanced around at the host of Spirits.” 

From the Shi king you will learn that Hautseih and Wavw^ng 
were each paired with Shang-ti in the public worship of the Chinese 
court, and you will not, I think, find the suggestion made by any 
Chinese writer that this is displeasing to Shang-ti. Can Shang-ti, 
then, be the same Being as He, whom we are taught to worship in 
the sacred Scriptures under the name of Jehovah? 

I would further suggest that if you answer that Shang-ti is identical 
with Jehovah, you must maintain that the Chinese know and have 
known, independently of revelation, the true God for thousands of 
years, for they have unquestionably known Shang-ti for that length 
of time. 

If these suggestions or any reflections of your own mind should in¬ 
duce you to answer this my second question, •* Is the Shangtt of the 
Chinese, Jehovah ” in the negative, then I have but one more question 
to ask. 

3. Does not the first commandment forbid the offering of reli* 
gious worship to any other than Jehovah? 

This question, we feel assured, you will with every Protestant 
answr.r affirmatively. We request then that you will apply this great 
truth, that mm are not allowed to offer religious worship to any 
other than Jehovah to'the answer to the two questions above stated 
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1. Shang-ti is in effect a proper name, designating definitely as it 
does a single individual Being. 

3. This Being, i. e. Sh&ng-ti is not Jehovah. 

3. Is not then the conclusion irresistible that he, who shall wor¬ 
ship Shang-ti or shall teach men so to do, is guilty of breaking the 
first and chiefest of the commandments of God ? 

This matter is of such grave and solemn import that I cannot con¬ 
clude without alluding to a precept of great importance in all ques-. 
tions of casuistry, viz., “ Tn all doubtful cases take the safe side.” 
M He that doivbteth is damned if he eat.” 

If then you entertain the slightest doubt of the perfect identity of 
the Chinese Shang-ti with that Jehovah who alone can be worshiped 
wthout a violation of the first commandment, let me entreat mm, as 
you regard loyal obedience to your Maker and eternal Judge never to 
call upon the Chinese to worship Shang-ti again, until all doubt of his 
entire oneness with Jehovah shall be wholly removed from your 
minds. 

I am Dear Brethren faithfully Yours, 

A Brother Missionary. 


Art. IV. Propositions for promoting the public security , in the 
Union of the Eight Streets. Translated for the Rep >sitory. 

That people should delight in discharging the duties of their 
various professions is of prime importance in promoting the security 
and peace of society, and it is very useful and proper, that they should 
give a thought now and then, to the prevention of the evils to which 
the world is continually exposed. 

Now then, on the north side of the city, in the temple of the Old 
Dragon King, is the god which the inhabitants of the Eight Streets 
worship with incense and with sacrifices. Prom the beginning of 
his worship until now, his favors have been richly bestowed and the 
people of the land have been daily enlarged. In consequence of 
his divine virtue and goodness, there is a general quiet enjoyed 
in the thoroughfares of the city—and all together enjoy tranquil 
times, and all unite with concordant voice to praise the delightsome 
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land. But when the clouds gather from the four quarters of the hea¬ 
vens it is necessary that the people should be on their guard in order 
to keep the country quiet and preserve it from the desolation of the 
winds and waves. The inhabitants of the Eight Streets should be 
especially on their guard against the villains who go spying about 
the city, and still more should the sacrificial ceremonies of the Divine 
Temple be discharged with due splendor and magnificence. But the 
regulations concerning the public thoroughfares ought also to be 
strictly attended to—as it is said—a hundred years without trouble, 
but not a day without pains. In future, it is greatly to be desired, 
that the people should be all united in keeping a faithful lookout for 
the safety of the community, and in cherishing a disposition for their 
mutual protection and defence. By taking care to prevent injustice 
they will secure the safety of the virtuous, and will be able to rejoice 
together in the common elevation to an even and harmonious age. 
Now the various propositions which have been offered are recorded 
below. 

1. If in the Union of the Eight Streets there be found bands of 
outlaws, who set fire to houses, not regarding the lives of individuals 
or their families, by this means hoping and contriving to obtain an 
opportunity for plunder, the people having sounded the alarm, must 
proceed forth in order, with united strength, to arrest the villains 
and bring them to the public temple. The whole body of the citizens 
will then assemble to make investigation and to ascertain the facts. 
If there be clear and substantial evidence against them, the citizens 
making out a list of their names, will send the individuals arrested 
to the magistrate for investigation. Then, whether they belong with¬ 
in or without the Union of the Eight Streets, the persons who shall 
have exerted themselves to seize and arrest the offenders, after wait¬ 
ing for the magistrate to investigate and ascertain the truth, shall 
in eaoh case be presented with fifty silver dollars as merit money. 

If there be a case of a person feigning to be the enemy of another 
and falsely exposing him, and because forsooth he sees there is a 
chance of obtaining the merit money, purposely thrusts goods into 
his possession, and then places him under a false arrest, a public 
meeting of the citizens will then be called and an investigation in¬ 
stituted for ascertaining the facts—thus immediately turning the cri¬ 
mination upon the individual himself, so as by this means to give 
security to the good and honest citizens, and at the same time to 
frustrate the machinations of the lawless. 

2. If in the Union of the Eight Streets there be found lawless and 
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desperate villains, who hide away in their secret rendezvous, the goods 
which they have stolen or plundered, and who finding the property 
of an individual exposed, immediately set their minds upon it, with 
the intention of getting hold of it, while at the same time there are 
no officers appointed to arrest them, and on this account they take 
occasion to profit themselves by plunder, and obstruct the passage of 
the street in order that they may commit their depredations at their 
leisure—and also, when in the vicinity of the desolations occasioned 
by the god of fire, within the region of the Eight Streets, individuals 
shall avail themselves of the circumstance, to commit robbery and 
depredations, the citizens must unite their forces rigorously to 
arrest, and to bring tbem to the public temple. The people will 
then assemble to investigate and ascertain the truth and then with a 
list of the names of the citizens, the individuals will be forwarded 
to the magistrate for trial. Those who have exerted themselves 
in making the arrest, waiting for the magistrate to examine and 
ascertain the truth, will then be presented with ten silver dollars as 
merit money. He who first finds out the nest of the villains, and 
sends a true report of the same, pointing out the place and the cri- 
minals, shall be rewarded with twenty silver dollars, as merit money. 

3. If a quarrel shall fail out among strangers passing through 
the Union of the Eight Streets, and they come to blows and fighting, 
then the people must in a proper manner go out and admonish them, 
so as to break up the disturbance; and if any person shall have been 
killed, or mortally wounded, in such affray occurring within the Eight 
Streets, then the citizens must combine their efforts to arrest the 
murderer. They will then meet at the public temple in order to 
ascertain clearly respecting the affair. They will then deliver up 
the individual to the magistrate for trial and punishment, and those 
who have exerted themselves to arrest the criminal, will be rewarded 
with twenty silver dollars merit money. If the murderer should 
escape, it will devolve upon the shopmen of the Eight Streets, resid¬ 
ing in the vicinity, to notify the inhabitants of the said temple district, 
that they may have a public meeting to investigate and ascertain the 
truth. They will then send in a list of their names; and if both the 
individuals concerned (the murderer and the person killed) happen 
to have been travelers not belonging in the Eight Streets, the ex¬ 
pense required in making out the merit money, will be furnished by 
the residents of the said temple district. But if a disturbance of this 
sort should arise among the shopmen of the Eight Streets, they will 
nrsi notify the inhabitants, and then cull a meeting at the temple of 
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the district where the difficulty occurs, and haring investigated the 
causes which gave rise to the calamity, they will deliberate and 
decide according to the common principles of justice. 

• 4. If within the Union of the Eight Streets there shall be any 
dishonest persons or sharpers, as any one falsely pretending to be 
the servant of the magistrate and taking occaaiou thereby to intimi¬ 
date and deceive; or any one who shall thrust goods into the posses¬ 
sion of another to involve him in injury; or any one who measuring 
out false accusations against another at his own pleasure, shall seek 
thus to involve him in ruin; or any one who shall inflict wounds 
upon himself in order to induce others to give him money ; or any 
dishonest beggar, who shall seek by annoying to enforce compliance 
with his demands; or any selfish trader, who shall have recourse to 
dishonest artifices in order to monopolize the purchase and the sale 
of goods; or any traveler, who being suddenly attacked by a violent 
disease shall' fall down dead in the streets; or any assistant partner 
in a shop, who having suddenly deceased, his relations in violation 
of their own sense of justice, make a false representation to the 
magistrate—these, and all vile practices of this sort, are such as are 
calculated to inflict great injury upon the mercantile community. 

As soon then as the persons concerned shall have sent in their 
representations, the inhabitants residing in the said temple dis¬ 
trict, will call a public meeting and take the matter into careful 
consideration. It is certainly to be expected, that all honest and 
upright citizens, in cases where the innocent are thus made liable to 
suffer injury, will endeavor to manage and dispose of such matters, 
according as the law of public equity requires. If it be necessary 
that the matter be submitted to the magistrate, the citizens making 
out a list of their names will send it in to the magistrate, with such 
representations as shall tend to protect the innocent and bring the 
aggressors to justice. With reference to the expense which shall have 
been incurred, they will estimate the affair according to its degree 
of importance, and determine it in accordance with the principles of 
equity. 

6. If within the Union of the Eight Streets there be a com¬ 
modious house or shop, which no person has engaged to rent, the 
proprietor must obtain a good and faithful man to take charge of it, 
and he must not allow it to become the rendezvous of idlers. If it 
be availed of as the lurking place of robbers, as before mention¬ 
ed, who employ their idleness in setting fire to houses and doing 
other damage, as soon as they shall have been discovered, if the case 
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be one of importance, then a representation will be made to the 
magistrate, who will make investigation, and proceed against them in 
such a manner as is proper. But if it shall be found to be an affair 
of less consequence, then they shall apply to the proprietor to furnish 
the amount of merit money required. But if he obstinately refuses 
to pay, then together with the tenant, and the person who acts as 
factor for renting the house, he will proceed to the district temple, to 
have the matter equitably arranged. Then the factor who rents the 
house, as also the tenant and the citizens in the vicinity, having full 
knowledge of the facts, and measures being taken to have the informa¬ 
tion generally circulated at an early period, the inhabitants of the 
said temple district shall then proceed to expel the villains, so that 
afterwards there may be no opportunity thus afforded to involve 
others in damage and misfortune. That these villains should by no 
means be permitted to have any hope of perpetrating such crimes 
with impunity, is a matter of great consequence. 

6. If any of the inhabitants of the Eight Streets should be found 
themselves violating the regulations thus proposed, they must also, 
according to the circumstances, be proceeded against in such a man¬ 
ner as the public interest may require. But it is to be desired that 
every one satisfied with his own lot, should continue in the quiet 
pursuit of his occupation—and that no one should be allowed to con¬ 
duct himself in a careless and irregular manner, by this means giving 
rise to endless disturbances. By no means let there be any conni¬ 
vance or compliance exhibited towards such malpractices. But let 
each one have a due regard to his own interests—and exert himself 
with all diligence to show himself a faithful and honest citizen; 
then rejoicing together all will be elevated to the enjoyment of an 
even and harmonious age. Thus may it prove. 
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Art. V. A perspicuous form of prayer, returning thanks to 
heaven in fulfillment of votes, tah t Sen 

chau yuen toon si. Translated for the Chinese Repository. 
By L. T. T. 

We, inhabitants of the village Kansin, in the district of Tsungming, 
belonging to the department of Tditsang in the province of Ki&ngsU, 
of the Great Pure dynasty, do hereby worship the holy ones and re¬ 
turn thanks to gods, fulfilling our vows and praying that all happi¬ 
ness and felicity may be vouchsafed unto us. We, faithful scholars, 
Tang W-Alin &c., &c., with our whole family, now in the days of 
our prosperity, do hereby with sincerity look up and beg that the 
holy ones (the gods) will listen to our prayers. 

We have heard that the ruling heavens, moved to condescension, 
will hear the prayers of those who are in an unsettled (or distressed) 
condition; and in answer will confer blessings, as a sure reward to 
man for his secret virtues. Having now obtained from the gods life 
and support, we dare not forget the source of all these—which come 
as waters from the fountain and the tree from the root. 

Meditating on the condition of our family, we find th«.t they are 
all healthy and happy, and at peace with one another ; that during 
the four seasons they have been free from all attacks from the noxious 
influences of the chinate, and round the whole year enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of tranquillity ; that those who are scholars never advanced as 
easily as if they were ascending a ladder; and that all those who are 
merchants have both in the markets and in traveling been prosperous 
and uninjured by calamities. 

Having for a long time enjoyed these glorious favours, bestowed 
on us by the gods of heaven, it behooves us to look up, like little 
ants, and with sincerity return our boundless thanks. 

Now, therefore, as the year is drawing to a close, it behooves us to 
pour out our libations and spread our offering befbre heaven. Ac¬ 
cordingly, having selected a good day, and prepared incense, paper 
money and other things suited to the occasion, we do now respect¬ 
fully offer them up to the gods of heaven and earth, the sovereign 
rulers of all domains, humbly bgeging that they will condescend to 
hear our prayers and accept our offerings. 

NOTES. 

On the foregoing translation, which has been kindly put into our 
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bands with a copy of the original in Chinese, we oner a iew 

notes. 

1. The names of the family and the village, we have supplied* 
in order to make the paper complete, it being a printed form suita¬ 
ble for any inhabitants of the district of Tsung ming which is the 
name of the island situated at the embouchure of the YAngtsz 

ki.\ng. 

2. The date also is left blank : but when such prayers are offer¬ 
ed up, the year, mouth and day are filled in with a pencil. The 
mode of offering is, ws believe, by burning the paper on which they 
are written, thus transmitting them to the shades and inhabitants of 

the invisible world. 

3. By the word, “ holy-ones,” shin ? is meant “ the S 0 * ” 

The same is intended by the phrase, ti t'ien TO “ ru,,n 8 hea " 
vens,” and also by shin jjjtjj, “ the gods,” both of which are used in 

the prayer. 

4. The two following lines are hIso worthy of notice; they occur 
in the prayer and have been translated by our correspondent thus • 
“ the gods of heaven and earth, the sovereign rulers of all domains.” 
The original stands as follows to which we add a literal translation, 

without any comment. 


% Ml 


ft V, t 15 


to ± 



tien sin kidi wan shin, thih fang yih tseih chU tsdi; 

m Heaven (and) earth’s three boundaries ten thousand gods. 
m Ten regions one whole lords (and) rulers.” 

P. S. “ The ten regions ” are heaven above, earth beneath, east, west 
north, south, north-east, south-east, south-west, and north-west-” 


Art VI. Captain Hawes ’ narrative of his Captivity in Cochin- 
china. From the Straits Times, May 10th. 

I left Singapore on the 2d of October 1847, in charge of a junk 
called the Little Catherine, having made an engagement to navigate 
her to Hongkong; the crew and passengers amounting to 63 persons. 
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all Chinese. For the first ten days I experienced fresh S- W. winds t 
attended with heavy squalls, so that by the constant lowering and 
hoisting of the sails, which were made of very light cloth, they were 
all in rags, scarcely a whole square yard in any part of them; the 
three upper divisions were entirely gone. I now had three days of 
light east winds, with a tremendous N. E. swell, which caused the 
vessels to leak so much as to keep both pumps almost constantly go- 
ing. By this time I had arrived about 70 miles S. S, E. of the Para¬ 
cels Shoals. The wind now changed to N. E. so that I was unable 
to weather them, and not wishing to lose ground by going to the 
westward, I ordered the vessel to be put about in order to stand to 
the eastward. This they did not seem inclined to do: however I at 
length prevailed, but no sooner was I gone below than they again 
put her about and stood to the N.N.W., nor could I prevail ou them 
any more to go to the eastward, but continued on the starboard 
tack, thereby running the vessel in amongst the above mentioned 
shoals. 1 told them if they still persisted going in that direction, they 
would run her on shore in the night, for I was now by my reckoning 
only 20 miles S. S. E. of the Triton’s sboal. To this they turned a 
deaf ear, and would not obey me in any one single instance after¬ 
wards. The night now set in dark and squally, and finding them 
determined to continue running into danger, I took the helm from 
them and kept the vessel away to the westward for 5 hours, so as to 
run to leeward of the danger. I then hauled her to the wind agaio 
and continued to the N. N. W. They were not averse to going to 
the westward, for they knew the land lay in that direction, which 
they were very anxious to see, and were continually trying for sound¬ 
ings ; in fact they told me I did not know where I was, because we 
had not seen the land for 14 days. For the next 5 days they continu¬ 
ed to the N. N. W., having fresh N. E. wind with a heavy swell from 
that quarter. With the sails all rags, (for 1 could not prevail on 
them to repair them, although they had cloth on board,) I found by 
my observations that ! was losing ground daily, and the N. E. mon¬ 
soon had fairly set in; I told them the best thing they could do for 
the good of all concerned, was to let me take the vessel back to 
Singapore; for it was impossible to reach Hongkong this season, and 
if I went to Cochin-china to repair damages, on putting to sea again, 
the first breeze of wind, I should lose all my sails ; and another thing 
they might keep the vessel there the whole of the monsoon. I had 
also heard the French had been making a disturbance there, and I 
could not tell that they might not take me for an enemy Under these 
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circumstances I advised them as I have above stated, which advice 
had they taken, I should in all probability have saved the vessel. They 
would not however, but kept her away W. N. W. for two days. It 
blowing fresh from the N. E.; after this they got soundings, and the 
wind veering to the eastward, they kept her to the wind again, there¬ 
by standing right up the gulf of Tonquin. 

On the 23d October, it blew a gale from the northward, the vessel 
standing in W. N. W.; my longitude by chronometer, as near as I 
can recollect, was 107 E which agreed perfectly with the soundings; 
my latitude by observation 18° 20' north, making me about 30 miles 
from the shore of Cochin-china. It now came on to blow harder. 
1 told them if they did not go about they would be on shore by mid¬ 
night. They would not mind me, but turned to and killed all the 
remaining fowls; part of which they threw overboard and ate the 
rest; they then made a large fire which they all worshipped; this be¬ 
ing over, they kept the vessel away before the wind, runing due south 
dead on to the shore. I tried all my power to convince them of their 
error; I shewed them my charts, but all to no purpose, they would 
or could not understand them, I then attempted to take the helm 
from them, but they drove me away, and continued rushing on to 
destruction. The night now set in dark and squally. About 9 p. m. 

I made Scovel’s Island on the starboard bow ; had they now kept the 
vessel as I would have had them, 1 should have been able most likely 
to have made Turon in the course of the next day. At midnight the 
gale had increased to its full height, and the sea was one sheet of 
foam owing to tho shallowness of the water; about 4 a. m. the vessel 
rolling very heavy, they, contrary to my orders, commenced cutting 
away the masts, and while, in the act, breakers were discovered ahead; 
uo sootier did they see that than they deserted the helm and set up 
the most dismal cries. Luckily the vessel did not broach too; had 
she done so I am sure few would have been spared to tell the tale. 
She ran on, and being of light draught, ran through the heaviest of 
the breakers. On her striking she fell on her beam ends. The sea 
now broke over us in the most awful manner for an hour, when she 
suddenly went all to pieces, when we all (with the exception of four 
poor fellows) got safely on shore. Here we found a great many na¬ 
tives provided with axes breaking into every thing that washed up 
and carrying them off Whilst making for the shore I received a 
severe squeeze on my right hand, so that I was unable to look after or 
gave an article of tny clothes, and what I had on were all torn to rags 
by the wreck. As we were not allowed to leave the beach, a house 
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was constructed out of the wreck, in which we lived for three day*, 
subsisting on a little coarse rice which the natives gave us. Walking 

o C “ 

on the morning of the third day I found we were surrounded by a 
party of soldiers and a mandarin all armed; after searching us, and 
viewing the wreck, we were taken about 7 miles along the coast north¬ 
ward. We catne to a river at the mouth of which are two ports and 
a town called by the natives Mangpeng. Two of the principal Chi¬ 
nese and myself were then taken before the head mandarin and ques¬ 
tioned as to where we came from, and what countryman I was. I 
told them through Asin (the Chinese who afterwards brought my 
letter to Singapore) that I was an Englishmen. They then took 
the measure of my fore-finger and an account was sent off to the 
king. I was then taken where the rest of the men were, which was 
to a house with scarcely anything but the roof, and openly exposed 
to the weather. A guard of soldiers was then stationed round the 
building, and some brown rice brought in. Here we remained It 
days, when I was again taken before the mandarin. 1 was given to 
understand that two ships had been fighting the country and destroy* 
ed a great number of men, and I was to be detained a prisoner. I 
told them they were the French, but they did not seem to know the 
difference between the nations. I was now kept within the fort, in 
a prison, with a set of convicts with wooden collars round their 
necks, with whom I was obliged to eat and sleep: my food was now 
of the coarsest kind, and having no shift of clothing, I s<H>n became 
infested with vermin to the lowest degree. At this time I was con¬ 
stantly visited by the multitudes of people who came from all quar¬ 
ters to see me ; 1 was obliged to submit to their cruel gibes (for of 
course they took me for an enemy), to have all sorts of filth thrown 
on me, and sometimes pelted with stones, at which my keeper only 
laughed. 

After l had been there about a month, I was one day beset by an 
unusual crowd, who were continually insulting me. 1 ran to a short 
distance behind a house to hide myself from them ; I was imme¬ 
diately pursued by a number of soldiers; being so much excited, I 
would not allow them to take me; as they came to take me I push¬ 
ed them back; but at last, being overpowered by numbers, l was 
taken and carried back to prison Here the fellows who had charge 
of me, laid me on the grouud, and flogged me most unmercifully 
with a stout rattan, at which they all appeared much pleased. 

A ihort time after this Asin came to me and told ine he was* going 
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to Singapore. I attempted to write a few lines but they would not 
let me. 

However I watched an opportunity during the night and succeed* 
ed in writing the scrawl which came to Singapore. The men were 
now allowed to depart, some for Singapore, and the rest to Canton, 
with the exception of three, who (for what reason I do not know) 
were not allowed to leave the town, but they could live outside the 
port and go where they pleased. These were the two supercargoes 
and cook of the vessel. The weather now became intensely cold ( 
and l used to lie shivering all night; for they had not the humanity 
to give me the least covering, but rather stole the only piece of cloth 
I had given me by Asin, before he went to Singapore. 

About a month after this, as I lay down to sleep, two soldiers came 
and told me to go with them. They took me to another part of the 
fort, openly exposed to the weather—for it was blowing a gale at the 
time and very cold—'and there was not even a mat to lie on, nothing 
but the bare earth! I remained until they were not watching me so 
close, and I got up and ran away to the place where they had 
brought me from. They saw, and pursued me, then dragged me 
along the ground, at the same time kicking and beating me until we 
reached the place I had run from. By this time they had well uigh 
knocked the life out of me, and it was near a month before I recover¬ 
ed from the effects of it. Here I remained during the remainder of 
my stay at this place (which was near 5 months) in the utmost state 
of filth and wretchedness imaginable, and besides this half-starved. 

1 was now taken again before the mandarin who gave me to un¬ 
derstand, chiefly by signs and the few words I had learned, that I was 
to be taken to Quengnan, 120 miles to the southward, where I was 
to remain 4 months more, until the vessels should sail to Canton. I 
was then to be conveyed there and delivered to the Chinese, and was 
told that I should there lose my head because I was an Englishman. 

I now started for Quengnan accompanied by the three Chinese and 
guarded by four soldiers armed ; after travelling barefooted for six 
days under the heat of a burning sun, we arrived at the city of Fu¬ 
elling, which I believe is the Capital of Cochin-china, as there the 
king resides. Here I was taken before three different buildings, and 
iny cap pulled off so that they might have a good look at me; I was 
then taken alone to a prison where they kept convicts. During 
iny slay there three natives came to me, two of whom could speak 
English, and one french, who gave me a piece of paper with a few 
lines of French, written upon it, and asked me ifl could speak French 
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1 told him I could not. The other two then questioned me as to 
where 1 came from, and went away. 

We now started again, and after four days’ travelling over rocky 
mountains, and through plains of burning sand, we came to Q,uen- 
gnan. This is a small town, and just about 10 miles south of Turon, 
and up the river. Here I remained for 12 days openly exposed to 
the gaze and sport of the multitude, and a guard of soldiers always 
over me. 

I was surprised one morning to see one of the interpreters that I 
had seen at Fuchung. He brought me three bags of while rice, some 
money to the value of two shillings, a quantity of cloth, with tailors 
to make me clothes. He told me, he had been to his King and told 
him I waa “ one true Englishman,” and that his Majesty had before 
thought I was a Frenchman, and was sorry I had been so badly treat¬ 
ed. The next day another interpreter came to me; he told me to sit 
on the highest seat, gave me segars, and all I could wish for. He 
told me that an English ship had arrived in search of me, and that he 
was come to take me to her. I could not believe him at first, espe¬ 
cially as I found he was taking me back the same road I had travelled 
a fortnight before and leading from the sea. I thought it was noth¬ 
ing but a strategem to separate me from the three Chinese, and that 
they were taking me back to the Capital : however in a short time 
we turned off to a road leading to the sea, and in the course of an 
hour I came to Turon harbour, where I found the fellow who had 
brought me the present the day before; he told me the name of the 
ship. The guard was then taken off, and I found myself once more 
a free man, after having been kept a close prisoner for 5 months and 
21 days. 

The next morning Lieut. Gordon, commanding H. M. Sloop Roy¬ 
alist, came on shore and conveyed me on board, when she immediate¬ 
ly sailed for Singapore. She was 8 days at Turon, during which 
time I was only 10 miles from it and entirely ignorant of her being 
there. 

Victor Howes. 
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Aht. VII. Journal of Occurrences: singular accident; piracy; 
arrival of mis nonaries; Spanish embassy ; official promo¬ 
tions \ notes from Shanghai: disturbances in Siam; visit to 
the. northern ports ; public notice; notes on the native trade; 
circulars at Amoy; chaplain's visits; sickness at Hongkong. 

Singular accident , July 4 th. A fine lad, the only child of his parent* 
running along the streets with a bowl in hie hand, tripped and fell upon the 
bowj, the fractured edge of which perforated the abdomen on the right aide, 
in a horizontal line a little above the umbilicus, so that the bowels to the 
extent of a toot escaped. This occurred at 7 o’clock p. m. At half hast 9 
o’clock he was brought to the Ophthalmic Hospital. The protruded viscera 
had become distended with flatus, and being strangulated, exuded blood and 
serum and was quite livid. After protracted and unsuccessful endeavors to 
return the bowel. Dr. Parker, assisted by Dr. Maijoribanks, enlarged the 
aperture with a bistoury and reduced the intestine. The next rooming the 
pulse was upwards of 100, but after a natural evacuation that took place in 
the course of the afternoon, it rapidly fell to the natural standard. From 
this time not an unfavorable symptom occurred, and in ten days the wound 
thoroughly healed, and the lad was perfectly recovered. 

Piracy . On the evening of the 9th of July, a passenger boat from Hiang- 
ahan to Canton was attacked by pirates. Boats of this class are employed 
by the dealers in cotton, to bring large amounts of specie to the city, and 
are well armed to defend themselves against pirates. This boat had swivels 
of foreign manufacture, was loaded and manned, and the matches were 
lighted. But nailing before the wind in a moonlight evening, the men were 
asleep at their guns, when unobserved a pirate came up astern of her, and 
fired a shot, aimed, apparently, at the helmsman, which passed through the 
body of a man near him. The men were instantly at their guns. The 
helmsman brought the boat on the wind, when a broadside was fired into 
the piratical boat, sending a number of the pirates into the water. The 
engagement was brief and spirited, but successful on the part of the pas¬ 
senger boat, which reported that, but five oarsmen were seen in the daybright 
moonlight, working at the pirate boat when they parted. Of the crew of the 
passenger boat, five men were brought to the hospital on the 10th instant, 
probably at the instance of the government as a linguist came to seek ad¬ 
mittance for them, each having recieived an iron slug or shot One was 
shot below the internal maleolusof the right foot, and the ball was extracted 
at the centre and bottom of th? heal on the 10th inst A second re¬ 
ceived a shot in the right arm, which passed through on the back of the hu¬ 
merus. a little below the deltoid muscle, and was extracted on the opposite 
side, also on the 10th. A third had a ball enter just over the arch of the 
pubis, a little to the left side, and passing in a horizontal direction, was 
lodged beneath the vastus exte.rnns of the right side, where it was found and 
extracted on the 17th inst. In a fourth, the ball entered the left breast, just 
opposite to one of the ribs, glanced and passed downwards about two inches, 
where it was found and dislodged on the 18th inst. A fifth received the iron 
a little below the right mastoid process, which passed along the base of the 
cranium, lodged near the cervical vertebrae at a depth of three and a half 
inches, and was extracted on the 15th. We are happy to state that they 
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have all nearly recovered, and none of them will sustain any permanent in- 
injury although considerable apprehensions were for a time entertained for 
the three last mentioned. 

The following is a list of the missionaries and others lately arrived 
at Hongkong by the Ferozepore. Rev. Dr. Legge, Mrs. Legge and 
two children ; three Chinese converts and Chinese nurse also bap. 
tised ; Rev. B. Key and Mrs. Key; Rev. Thomas Gilfillnn, Rev. 
Joseph Edking, Rev. William Young and Mrs. Young; Dr. Hislop, 
medical missionary, Mrs. Hislop and child ; Miss James, female mis. 
sionary, Miss Evans, Miss Hanson and Miss Parkes. 

We have been kindly furnished with the following list of names of the 
members of the Spanish Legation who are residing at present at Macao. 


Don Siniraldo dk Mas, 

Don Juan Bahtista dk Sandoval, 
Don Juan A. Lovkz dk Crballos, 
Don Joze dk Aguilar, 

Don Juan Lecaroz, 


i Envoy extraordinary and 
( minister plenipotentiary. 
Secretary of Legation 
Diplomatic attache. 

( Attach^ and students in 
t Chinese. 


In a letter from the Capital, received at the Provincial City, we are informed, 
that Kiying Member of the Inner Court, on the 11th day of the 5th month, 
bad an audience with the Emperor, and was honored with the imperial decree 
conferring the reward of the double-eyed peacock’s feather. It i6 also stated 
in an express received from the seat of government, that His Excellency 
Sii, the acting governor general is promoted to the office of governor general 
of the Two Kwang. The office of the governor of Kwangtung is conferred 
upon His Excellency Yeh, whose place as commissioner of finance is to 
be filled by His Excellency Li, and he is succeeded in the office of commis¬ 
sioner of justice by His Excellency Chau. 

From Shanghai our dates are to the 4th July, under which we have the 
following items. 

“ Poor Hienling, displaced for imbecility, quitted Shanghai last week with 
his family for Suchau. It is said he will have the t&ut&iship of Ningpo, and 
the present incumbent will then come to Shangh&i. Be this as it may, Wu 
(Mr. Samqua) has taken up his residence in the old office, and will it is 
thought remain there for some months at least” 

44 Foreigners here continue to enjoy the usual security and freedom. Two 
gentlemen, last week, visited Tdilsang chau , some twelve miles beyond 
Coding” 

a The new Church ,—“Trinity Church ”—was opened on 44 Trinity Sunday” 
for the first time. It is a neat house, and for these three Sundays has been 
well filled. A chaplain is expected soon.” 

44 Piracy continues to be the order of the day, 44 out-side.” In this line 
matters are going from “bad to worse”; and the worst of all is, that foreign¬ 
ers are implicated in some of these transactions. The Hongkong news¬ 
papers will give you the details.” 

A letter from a gentleman residing at Bangkok, has the following notice 
of the recent disturbances in that country. 

44 We have had rebellions among the Chinese for some months past which 
have resulted in the slaughter of several hundreds, some say two or three 
thousands of the rebels, and others who had the misfortune to be in their 
neighborhood. Nankhonchaisi and Petriu were the principal scenes of disor¬ 
der. At the former place the insurgents were easily put down, but at 
Petriu there was some fighting. It is said the leaders are soon to he ex¬ 
ecuted. We now have rumors of disturbances from the nor lit.” 
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We select the following notices from the Hongkong Register. 

His Excellency, Mr. Bonham, immediately after the departure of last Over¬ 
land Mail , embarked in the Medea steamer and proceeded to Shanghai, calling 
at Amoy, Fnh-chow-foo, and Ningpo by the way, and having an interview 
with the authorities at each of the ports. The steamer having performed her 
work in gallant style as usual, returned to Hongkong on the forenoon of the 
15th, without any thing remarkable occurring on the passage except the loss 
of a seaman, who unfortunately fell overboard as the vessel was leaving Ning¬ 
po under the full influence of steam and sail before a favourable wind. A 
boat was lowered as soon as possible but too late to save him. 

Public Notice. 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Officiating Consul, has received 
a communication from the Superintendent of Maritime Customs at this Port, 
in which that functionary desires British merchants to be informed, that here¬ 
after, whenever a British vessel leaves the port, no matter under what pretence, 
she shall on again entering, be liable to pay Tonnage dues a second time. 

The Hoppo’s communication refers particularly to vessels proceeding to 
Hongkong upon plea of procuring ballast, &c., dtc., and on re-entering port 
requesting the remission of the Tonnage dues. 

Adam W. Elmslie, 

H. M.'s Officiating Consul. 

Canton, 21st July, 1848. British Consulate. 

To The British Mercantile Community, Canton. 

(Communication)—Notes on the Native Trade—Raw" Cotton. 

By statements received from the dealers in this article, the following estim¬ 
ates are given of the quantities of last year's crop shipped seawards, and also 
of the shipments in boats for consumption in the upper provinces. These 
estimates are believed to be rather under than in excess of the actual amount, 
but in a country where so little regard is paid to Trading Statistics, such can 
only be received as an approximation to the truth, it has been inferred from 
the export and large Production of Cotton in this province, that it is not likely 
ever to become an article of Foreign import into Shanghai, but there is not 
sufficient ground for coming to this conclusion, inasmuch as Keang-soo not 
only exports seawards, but as will be seen below, sends considerable supplies 
up the Yang-tsze-keang to Hoo-kwang, Sze-chuen, and other central and 
western provinces. The probabilities of the introduction of Foreign Cotton 
into central China, depend mainly upon whether the article can be supplied 
at such a price as would induce its consumption in preference to the very fine 
quality produced here, and which varies in price in different years from 3^4. 
per lb. (the value last season when the crop was an abundant one) to 6d. per 
lb. at this port. Freight and Charges for the voyage up the Yang-tsze-keang 
to the great mart of Ran-k'how in Hoo-kwang, which occupies two to three 
months time, are said to augment the cost about 40 per cent., and the opening 
of the navigation of the Yang-tsze-keang to foreign vessels while it would 
greatly extend the consumption of Foreign Manufactures, wQ,yld peculiarly 
tend to promote the CoUOn Trade. While Raw Cotton was quoted here dar¬ 
ing the past spring, at about $8 a 9 per pecul, the boats from the interior were 
at the same time bringing quotations from Hoo-kwang of $15 per pecul. No 
estimate has ever been given of the annua) production of Cotton in China, but 
as regards this province, the eastern part of which forms probably the most 
extensive Cotton field in the Empire, the amount retained for domestic manu¬ 
facture, the process of which by hand-loom may be witnessed in every hamlet 
and cottage, is perhaps greater than that shipped to other provinces ;— 
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Raw Cotton shipped from Shanghai in Chines*; Vessels, 

September 1847 to July 1848. 

To Southern China, To Chaouyang and other ports in the east of 

Canton province Cleaned Bales 15,OHO each n 

do. do. do. Uncleaned „ 3,«KK) „ 60 j» 

do. To ports in Fuhkien Cleaned „ 20,000 ,, 104 

To Central China, To do. in Chekiang Uncleaned ,, 70,000 ,, 60 i • 

To Northern China, To do. in Shantung Uncleaned „ 150,000 „ 100 * 

do. To Nieuchwang, &c., in Leaoutung, gulph y,' 

of Pechelee Cleaned „ 76,000 „ 83 pT 

To Upper Provinces, To Hook wang, &c. Cleaned „ 30,000 „ 145 J 

do. Purchased in small quantities for 

inland consumption about ,, 20,000 ,, 

Shipments to Southern and Central China are on account of, and made by, 
Merchants from that quarter temporarily, or who have established themselves 
in business here : to Northern CAtna, on account of the owners of the Junks 
belonging to this port and Tsungming Island, that carry on nearly all this 
trade, and to the upper provinces, the shipments are made by Merchants, 
who come down with large boats. In no case do the dealers in Cotton here, 
ship to any extent on their account. 

British Chamber of Commerce, James MacDonald, 

Shanghai, June 30th, 1848. Secretary. 

Circular. 

To the British Merchants, Amoy. 

H. M.’s Consul in conjunction with the Hae-kwan has arranged that British 
merchants who desire to ship off or land goods, shall apply to the Consul, and 
state in English the description and quantity of goods to be shipped or dis¬ 
charged, and also the vessel’s name. 

This paper will be made out in Chinese, as per accompanying form, and will 
then be sent by the Consul to the Hae-kwang, who will direct his officers to 
examine the goods, which until examined and passed, the Hae-kwan will 
prohibit the shipping or landing of. The British merchants are to notify to 
the Consul, only such a quantity of goods as can be landed of shipped off, in 
the course of the day, as the chops sent in to the Hae-kwan will be in force 
for that period only. 

British merchants intending to despatch vessels outwards, will first intimate 
the same to the Consul, who will apply to the Hae-kwan for the amount of 
duties paid on the goods, and on receipt of such a document from the Hae- 
kwan, the grand chop will be applied for, and sent to the consignee of the 
vessel, who can then apply for the ship’s papers. 

(Signed) T. H. Layton, 

British Consulate, 4tb July, 1848. H. M.’s Consul, Amoy. 

Circular. 

To the British Merchants Resident at Amoy. 

It is hereby notified, that the following arrangements to be hereafter adhered 

to, in clearing ships leaving the port, have been determined upon by H. M.’s 
Consul in conjunction with the Hae-kwan. 

When desirous to clear a vessel the consignee will repair to the Consulate 
and give notice thereof, when a paper will be given him, as per form accom¬ 
panying, which he will give in at the Custom-house to be filled up and seal¬ 
ed : this the officers attending there have been instructed to do at once, and 
forthwith return the paper thus filled up to the consignee. He will then 
collect all receipts for duties and tonnage dues, which have been paid upon 
the inward and outward cargo, (which the Government shroffs are under 
strict orders to give to all persons paying duties), and enclose them with the 
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paper filled in at the Custom-house to the Consulate, and on the several am¬ 
ounts as per account taken at the Custom-house by the shroffs, and at the 
Consulate being found to agree, application shall be forthwith made for the 
grand chop, which will be sent by the Hae-kwang to the Consulate, and for¬ 
warded thence accompanied by the ship’s papers with all despatch to the 
consignee, the receipt given at the Consulate for the ship’s papers can be for¬ 
warded with the shroffs’ receipts and duty paper. 

Should any part of the cargo of a vessel clearing the port be Chinese owned, 
the amount of duties paid upon it, will be separately entered in the grand chop. 

(Signed) W. H. Medhurst. 

Officiating Vice-Consul. 

From the China Mail , July 20 th. 

We give the following as a Text for Exeter Hall:—The Rev. V. Stanton, 
in the exercise of his sacred office as Colonial Chaplain, is in the practice of 
visiting the Gaol, the Police Stations, and the Hospital, administering the 
consolations of religion to all, but urging them offensively on no one. 

Last week, in the ordinary round of his visits, at one of the Police Stations 
he found a constable named Smith dangerously ill with fever, and on Friday 
the 14th, called again, when he was told the man was considered to be in a 
dying state, and being 8 Roman Catholic, had expressed a wish to see one of 
his own priests. To this Mr Stanton offered no objoetion, and departed leav¬ 
ing with the constable in charge a copy of the New Testament for the use of 
the sick man. The Priest was sent for that day or the next, and administered 
extreme unction to Smith before his death, on Monday the 19th. He was of 
course informed of the Colonial Chaplain's visits, and the New Testament left 
by him wa6 produced. At this the Priest expressed great indignation, and 
seizing the book, tore out the leaves* and threw them on the ground, telling 
the Constable who had received it, himself a Roman Catholic, to inform Mr 
Stanton what he had done, and to add from him in future it would be ad. 
visable that the Chaplain attended to his own affairs and to people of his own 
treed—a very discourteous message, to say the least discourteously conveyed. 
And it is proper to add, for the sake of those who«io not know the parties, 
that in visiting the Police Stations the Colonial Chaplain is only doiug his 
duty, and that no man can be less sectarian and ostentatious than he is in 
ministering to the sick and the afflicted, or more desirous to avoid strife and 
malice in discharging his duties towards them. From what we know of the 
reverend gentleman, and have heard from others, we feel confident that while 
he would faithfully offer the bread of life to those who are read to perish, he 
is so much of a Catholic Christian as not to raise discussions on speculative 
distinctions of creeds with men standing on the the threshold of eternity. 

From the Friend of China y July 22 d. 

During this and the past month there has been much sickness in the colo¬ 
ny ; and among the military a melancholy loss of life. The disease appears 
to be similar to that of 1843 and 1844,—tho fever of the tropics in its most vi¬ 
rulent form. H. M. 95th regiment has suffered severely ; many of the victims 
were sober soldierlike young men, by no means like to have courted disease 
by imprudence. Bad as matters are they have been exaggerated, unintention¬ 
ally no doubt, but rumour is always in excess. 

From our inquiries we learn that the 95th lost eight men in June, and in 
July, twenty-three from the 1st of the month to the morning of the 2 : Uh. This 
is very distressing, but far short of what has been alleged. There are now 
ninety-one cases in th£ Hospital; also about one hundred convalescents— 
many of them rapidly regaining strength,—taking exercise on the water every 
evening in a launch placed at their disposal by a mercantile gentleman. 

* Wo have seen the fragments of the Book. The leaves have been torn out in hand¬ 
fuls. the only portion remaining entire being from the beginning of St Matthew to the 
7th chapter of St Mnrk. ending with the (Uh verse,— 

" He answered and said unto them. Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, a * 
it is written, This people honoureth me with their lip-, but their heart is far from me.” 
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Art. I. Memoirs of Father Kipa % being thirteen years residence 
at the court of Peking in the service of the Emperor of China; 
with an account of the college for the education of young Chi¬ 
nese at Naples . Selected and translated from the Italian by 
Fortunato Prandi. New York : Wiley and Putnam, 1846. 

This is a little volume of only 174 pages, of autobiography, con¬ 
taining many details, which are for the most part equally amusing 
and instructive. Ripa was a remarkable man, and his sojourn in 
this country was during the most illustrious days of modern China. 

Of hi3 early history he thus speaks : “ In the year 1700 as I was 

strolling one day about the streets of Naples, in search of amuse¬ 
ment, I came to the open space before the viceregal palace just at the 
moment when a Franciscan friar, mounted on a bench, began to 
address the people. I was only eighteen ; but though so young, I 
vvaa then leading a life which I could scarcely describe without 
shocking the reader. Amid all my vices, however, it was fortunate 
for me that I always listened with pleasure to religious discourses, 
not indeed with a view to derive any profit or instruction from them, 
but merely out of curiosity. The preacher todk for his text these 
words of the prophet Amos, “ For three transgressions of Damascus 
and for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof;” and he 
proved that there were a certain number of sins which God would 
forgive , but that beyond that number there is no salvation for any 
one. From the proofs he passed to the morality of the doctrine, and 
here he brought in the beautiful illustration of the scales, which, 
when equally balanced, the smallest addition vvill weigh dovyn 

mu , \vii. wo yrn. 16 
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“ Tims,'’’ said the worthy lather, “ il when our sins are equal to our 
counterpoise we commit one more offence, the beam, on which our 
lot is weighed, will turn and fix our eternal perdition ? and as we do 
not know when uui scales are balanced, if we transgress at the risk 
of such a punishment we deserve condemnation. 11 This was not to 
me a mere figurative illustration, it was a gleam of heavenly light by 
which I perceived the dangerous path I was treading; and me. 
thought I saw God himself menacing me from above, while below 
the torments of hell lay ready to receive me. On recovering from the 
horror I felt at the sight of the danger to which I had so long 

O ® 


thoughtlessly exposed myself, I ardently thanked the Almighty for 
thus recalling me to Himself, and, full of repentance, I resolved to 
devote the remainder ol my life entirely to his service. When the 
Franciscan had finished his impressive sermon, to strengthen my 
purpose I proceeded at once to the church of the great apostle of India, 
St. Francis Xavier, which was close by; and there, having found a 
Jesuit, who, by the will of God, wa9 preaching on the same subject 
in the presence of the Host, I had the most favorable opportunity of 
fulfilling my object.” 

Here, in few words, we have Ripa’s account of his own “ conver- 
8 ion, M with a very explicit statement of the doctrinal principles 
which led to that conversion. We have marked them with italics; 
and they are the same, we suppose, that are generally instrumental 
of conversions in the same churches to this day. In following this 
missionary and his successors, and in estimating his and their suc¬ 
cess, in making converts, these principles should be ever kept dis¬ 
tinctly in view. Those who have read Scott's “ Force of Truth ,"— 
and who, that loves the truth, has not ?—need not be told that there 
are principles and conversions widely different from those set forth 
by Father Ripa. Begging the reader to keep these differences in 
mind, we proceed. 

Immediately after his conversion, Ripa conceived a strong desire 
M to found a new community of regular priests and while yet, as 
lie says, so ignorant in religious matters that he did not know that, 
even in the path of virtue, it is necessary to have a guide, he for¬ 
tunately made the acquaintance of Don Niccolo Vinaccia, by whose 
recommendation he was induced to read the Piloted of St. Francois 
de Sales, and was made to see the necessity of having a spiritual 
guide; “ and on the 10th of May 170!,” he goes on to say, “ at the 

<*u"irestiot! of Don Niccolo. I confessed for the first time to Father 
© 

Antonin Torro. -of ’lie Order of l lie Pious Laborers, to whom I 
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avowed my desire to enter the Church, and implored his advice. 
This benevolent man, as was his custom, had held me clasped in his 
arms; baton hearingmy prayer, he suddenly drew back, opening his 
arms, and fixed his eyes on me for some time without uttering a 
word. Then, embracing me again with transport, but without asking 
any question, as confessors are wont to do in order to ascertain the 

vocation of their penitents, he exclaimed, “ Yes, my son; take holy 
orders, and henceforward [ will be your father in God;” and happy 
has it been for me that he has been my spiritual director ever since. 

With the approbation of Torres he entered the Church on the 
26th of the same month, was enrolled in the congregation of “ Holy 
Mary of Purity,” and began the duties of active life. His desire to 
institute a new religious community now became more and more 
strong. While pondering on this subject, all at once, he heard a 
clear and audible voice, saying “ to Rome;” this vision he thus de¬ 
scribes. 

“ I was struck with awe; and while, absorbed in thought, I wondered at 
the mysterious sound, a motley multitude of things floated before my mind, 
not in corporeal or spiritual forms, but in a purely intellectual manner which 
I cannot describe. It was then impressed upon my mind that the institution 
I was so anxious to establish was to consist of secular priests, wholly re¬ 
moved from worldly cares, and exclusively devoted to prayer, study and 
preaching; and that in order that, nothing might divert them from these pur¬ 
suits, another class of ecclesiastics, like the Pious Laborers, should minister to 
their temporal wants. That, as to dress, those of the first class should wear a 
habit different from that of any other religious community; with no hood or 
cap on their head, but with some other covering; not with shoes or sandals, 
but shod in another fashion. This vision was short, but it made such an 
impression on my mind, that although it took place more than thirty years 
ago, I remember it as distinctly as if it had happened but yesterday.” p. 14 

The manner in which Father Ripn’s attention was first directed 
to China, shall be described in his own words. He says : 

41 On the completion of my twenty-third year, by the express command of 
Father Torres, I repaired to Salerno to be ordained. The day before my 
departure, when I went to take leave of him, he bade me on my return begin 
my novitiate as Pious Laborer; and although 1 answered that I felt no inclin¬ 
ation to such a vocation, he insisted on my obeying hinj unreservedly. I 
therefore conformed to his will; but while, as I journeyed on, my mind dwelt 
on my being thus obliged to become a Pious Laborer, though I had the 
greatest veneration for that religious order, I felt so sad and depressed, that 
I could scarcely walk. However* being determined to obey Father Torres 
I waited upon him as soon as I came back to Naples, and requested an order 
of admission to my novitiate. He had returned from Rome only the day be- 
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tore, and was surrounded by a number of his penitents. The moment he 
saw me, he said* 4 ‘ Good morning to you, good man ; prepare for China.” 

“I was surprised, and wondered what he could mean; for I had never 
heard any thing about China. Perceiving this, Father Torres added, that 
China was a nation of idolaters, who, rrom want of laborers in the Gospel, 
lived in the darkness of heathenism; that Clement XL, the reigning Pope, 
with a view to remedy this evil, had recently attached to the Propaganda a 
college for the instruction of European ecclesiastics in the Chinese lan* 
guage, that they might carry the light of the Holy Gospel to those benighted 
heathens, and that accordingly his Holiness had commanded him to send 
some of his penitents to Rome for that purpose. 

“ As Father Torres spake these words, the mist which filled my mind 
vanished, and I now, greatly to my wonder, perceived that this was the very 
service to which God hod called me. When we were left alone, I asked 
him whether he had spoked in jest or in earnest, as in the latter case I would 
go to China willingly. “ Whether you will or not,to China you shall go” 
he replied.” 

“ How then can I pass my novitiate with you, if I am to enter the College 
at Rome in order to go to China ?” said I.” 

u At first he did not understand me, for he had forgotten that he had order¬ 
ed me to become a Pious Laborer; but after I had reminded him of this, he 
answered, u Pious Laborer! Pious Laborer I God has destined you for the 

Chinese mission.” 

u This made me perfectly happy ; and I walked home so elevated in spirit, 
that I scarcely felt the ground 1 trod on.” pp 14, 15. 

In the autumn of 1705, in company with a Calabrian priest, who 

also had Been proposed for the Chinese mission, Young Ripa set out 
for Rome. The apartments in the Propaganda not being ready, 
they took up quarters in an inn—or rather in an Ecclesiastical Col¬ 
lege, where they had to pay twenty shillings a month for board and 
lodgings; and having but five pence a day to make up this sum 
Ripa was obliged, a? he says, “ with great shame and reluctance, 
to ask alms in order to provide the remainder. 11 In these circum¬ 
stances, in order to reduce his expenses as much as possible, he 
mended his own clothes washed his only shirt at night, anti even 
slept on a mat—owing to which he was ever afterwards “ dreadfully 
tormented with rheumatism.” Aware how important it is to lead a 
methodical life, Ripa and his companion, during their stay in the 
college, appointed different hours of the day for study, prayer, and 
other occupations; “ and in the evening/’ he adds, “after a rigid 
•^elf-examination, we confessed to one another, Don Amodei kneeling 
bef ore me , accusing himself of his faults and temptations , and kiss - 
j U a my feet; and I aftenrards going through the same holy duties 

uith him 
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The last two clauses, above, we have marked with italics, because 
we wish to draw attention to them, inasmuch as they further develop 
principles on which Ripa’s character was formed. They show us 
rules of what he calls, " Holy duties," very different from those set 
forth by such men as Jeremy Taylor, in his “ Holy Living,” dtc 
Once, when an inspired penman fell down to worship before the feet 
of a divine messenger, he was quickly rebuked ; but here, in the 
case of Ripa and his fellow-student, we see them kneeling before 
each other, kissing each other’s feet, and then styling these “ holy 
duties.’’ But to draw attention to these facts will suffice, and as we 
proceed with Ripa’s autobiography, we shall soon see more of this 
sort. 

Next we see this young aspirant “on a pilgrimage to Loreto, for 
the purpose of imploring the favor of the Holy Virgin ” Arrived 
at Loreto, they “ visited the Holy House and various other sanc¬ 
tuaries.” Among these, and deserving particular attention, was the 
Montefalco, which “ contains the corpse of St. Chiara in such a 

state of preservation that her hands and face are as fresh and ruddy 

* 

as though she were alive; and what next? “ We adored her heart." 

Soon we shall see this honest youth among " heretics," on his way 
t6 China, for his preparatory course was now completed. lie thus 
describes his departure for China, and the Pope's farewell gifts. 

“ Shortly after my return to Rome the rector of the Ecclesiastical College 
died, and I was appointed to succeed him. A few months after I had enter¬ 
ed upon my new office, the Pope received the joyful intelligence that M. 
de Tournon, whom he had sent, to China as apostolical commissioner, had 
been graciously welcomed by the Emperor; upon which his Holiness resolv¬ 
ed to send him the cardinal’s hat by some missionaries. He therefore ap¬ 
pointed Dr. Funari, who was the parish-priest of San Giovanni de Fiorentini, 
in Rome; Father Fabri Bonjour, an Augustine friar of Toulouse ; Father 
Ceru, of the Chierici Minori of Lucca ; Father Perrone, of the order of the 

Mother of God; my humble self, then a secular priest from Evoli, in the 
diocesis of Salerno ; and a gentleman of the name of Guarmani, who was to 
accompany us as a surgeon.” 

“ Don Amodei, who was also a secular priest, was not included in the list 
in consequence of his being absent and in ill health ; but the moment I in¬ 
formed him of this, he sent to Cardinal Sacripante, the president of the Pro¬ 
paganda, a letter written with more tears than ink, and so eloquently express¬ 
ed that the Pope—who, as well as the Cardinal, was greatly moved by it_ 

immediately directed him to join us. Upon his arrival, we were all admitted 
to kiss the Pope’s foot and receive his paternal benediction. After having 
solemnly exhorted us zealously to fulfil our divine mission, his Holiness gave 
to each of us a silver medal, with the indulgence in articulo mortis. He grant 
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ed us also the faculty of gaining plenary indulgence every month; the favor 
of a privileged altar once a week ; the right of blessing five thousand medals, 
crucifixes or rosaries, with the usual indulgences ; the privilege of confessing 
to one another during our voyage; the power of giving plenary indulgences in 
articulo mortis, not attached to a crucifix, which might be lost, but to our own 
persons; and lastly, the authority of deciding by majority of votes all questions 
and doubts that might arise during our journey. The cardinal’s hat, and the 
instructions of the secretary of state, were intrusted to Dr. Fun&ri, with the 
injunction, that in the event of his being prevented from fulfilling his mis¬ 
sion, they should be confided to the next senior member of the mission'” pp. 
23, 24. 

With the hope of obtaining a passage to China in one of the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company’s ships, the mission soon set out for Lon¬ 
don, vifi. Bologna, Mantua, Trent, and Brixen—at which latter 
place Funari, having been seized with a fit of apoplexy, was obliged 
to return to Italy, “ leaving the cardinal’s hat and the accompany¬ 
ing papers in the care of Father Fabri Bonjour.” 

Proceeding on their way, at Augsburg, and for the first time in 

his life he “ saw a priestess, or wife of one of their Protestant min- 

« • 

isters.” 

At Frankfort Ripa and Amodei received instructions, by order of 
“ his Holiness,” to return to Rome, it being alleged that the ship, 
about to leave London for China, could not receive the whole mission. 
Ripa declares this alleged deficiency of accommodation a "pretence," 
and adds, “ that, in reality,” their recall had been caused by “ the 
calumnious reports” of one of their companions. However, they 
determined to halt on their way, wait for further orders, and attempt 
a vindication of their conduct. Fortunately Dr. Funari “ arrived at 
Rome most opportunely,” and defended their cause; the narrative 
thus proceeds. 

“ Having, in consequence of his representations, received permission to 
continue our journey, we disguised, ourselves as laymen, and on the 23d of 
December left Cologne for the Hague. Here we found our companions, 
who, having been discovered to be missionaries, were refused passports for 
England by the English ambassador. By the assistance of the Bishop of 
Munster, to whom we were recommended by the Pope, Father Perrone, 

Amodei, and I, succeeded in obtaining passports under assumed names; and 

% 

on the 3d of January, 1708, we sailed from Rotterdam for England. On the 
7th we arrived safely in London; and the next morning we hastened to wait 
upon Signor Cornaro, the Venetian ambassador, who received us with the 
greatest kindness. Without losing any time, we went with Father Perrone 
and a gentleman of the embassy to solicit the East India Company for a 
passage to China in one of their ships; but as it was strictly prohibited to 
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take out any ecclesiastics, the ambassador sent to inform the Company that 
we were going to enter the service of the emperor of China—Don Amodei 
as a mathematician, I as a painter, and Father Perrone as our servant. It 
was indeed amusing to see Father Perrone standing before us two, hat in 
hand, showing us all the marks of respect which servants are wont to pay 
their masters. The directors, however, being wary men, *!id not appear 
satisfied with this account, and said they could believe that Amodei 
and I were laymen, but not Father Perrone; his hands continually in his 
sleeves, and other signs, induced them to think that he must be an ecclesiastic. 
They then asked the gentleman of the embassy whether Perrone was a 
Jesuit; and on hi3 answering that he was ready to swear to the contrary, 
they granted us permission to sail in one of their ships, which bore the name 
of Donegal, and was bound for Bengal.” pp. 25, 26. 

New difficulties now awaited poor Ripa. In consequence of news 
regarding king James, the Pretender, Queen Anne gave orders that 
no English vessel should go out of port, and that all catholics in the 
capital should be put in confinement. However, Ripa and his com¬ 
panions,—Fabri, Perrone, Cem, and Amodei—easily found means 

* 

to go on board. The following is his description of the vessel and 
their accommodations in her. 


“The Donegal was only of 180 tons burden, the berths were all full, there 
being only the number required for the officers of the ship. In consequence 
of this, I had my bed immediately under the beam of the rudder, which, being 
violently moved from side to side by the wheel, greatly terrified me in my 
sleep. But the greatest inconvenience that I suffered, during the whole 
voyage, arose from being always exposed to the view and the insolence of 
the sailors, who were continually in this quarter of the vessel, eating, drink¬ 
ing, singing, and playing, or else cleaning their arms, making cartridges, 

and pursuing other employments of the same nature. My bed being laid 

exactly over the pe vder-bin, I almost every day found it thrown into some 
corner, under the guns, casks, or cables ; often soiled with beer or grog, and 
at times even covered with vermin, some of the crew having lain upon it. I 
could, however, have borne this and other miseries and annoyances incident 
to a ship when in port, as every one should do who has resolved to undertake 
the life of a missionary; but that which was insufferable to me was, that close 
to my bed were the berths of three officers, who, during the four months we 
remained in the river, were frequently visited by their wives: those who know 
what liberties English women allow themselves, may understand what a poor 
missionary must endure in being obliged to remain day and night with such 
company. One of the women was so barefaced in her actions, that no sooner 
was her husband out of sight than she behaved in the most infamous manner '* 
pp. 27, 28. 


After four months’ detention the Donegal set sail, when ’‘things 
were brought into such strict order that, comparatively, the vessel 

bore the appearance of a monastery.” St Joseph was selected, by 
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lot, »o bo i heir patron ; and all seemed promising, when on the even¬ 
ing of the 3d of March a boat arrived, commissioned by government, 
to press a part of their crew for the Queen's service. These and 
“other vexations,” not excepting the loss of their luggage, came in 
tjnick, succession. At length, however, on the fourth of June the 

9 

vessel reached the open sea. 

The conduct of the English heretics was a subject of deep grief to 
the zealous youth, during his outward hound voyage. Excepting a 
few of the crew, who were Catholics, all were required by the captain 
to be present at prayer on Sunday, either morning or afternoon ; all 
sports were discontinued ; “ and many of those, who could read, might 
be seen during a great part of the day with the Bible in their hands. 
One of the company who was employed in drawing a geographical 
map, wishing to continue his work on a Sunday, received a severe 
reprimand from the captain : such is the rigor with which these here - 
tics observe the Lord's day.” 

While in the Indian Ocean the scurvy broke out on board ship and 
made dreadful havoc among the crew. Ripa thus describes the con¬ 
duct of himself and companions: “ though we, missionaries, had 
hitherto endeavored to conceal our real character from the heretical 
tompany , among whom we had been thrown, yet on this occasion 
we deemed it our duty to cast off all disguise, for the eternal salva¬ 
tion of three of the crew, who were Catholics, but had for several 
years wallowed in sin, completely neglecting their religious duties ” 

Two other cases occurred among the “heretics” which caused 
Ripa great sorrow and bitter disappointment. They are thus detailed 
in his own words. 

On the 1st of January, 1709, one of the sailors, whom the scurvy had 
reduced to a state of extreme debility, fell into the sea. The boat was 
immediately lowered, and every effort made to save him; but to no avail 
1 was exceedingly grieved at this accident, for the poor fellow had been dis* 
posed to abjure his heresy, and we had agreed that as soon as we landed I 
should confess and receive him into the bosom of the true Church. We dar¬ 
ed not do this on board, lest we might be observed, especially as, owing to 
my ignorance of the English language, the confession must have taken place 
through an interpreter, and consequently with closed doors, in order to avoid 
discovery and punishment While still sorrowing for this loss, 1 was inform¬ 
ed that, an English youth, who was the son of a great London merchant, 
finding himself brought nearly to his end by the same fearful disease, was 
also anxious to abjure his religion and receive absolution at my hands; but 
the Devil, who reigns among those heretics, kept them constantly about the 
bed of the patient until he died, leaving me bitterly disappointed." pp. 35, 28. 
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The Donegal having to enter the Ganges, Ripa and his compan¬ 
ions took passage in Spanish ships for Manila, “ throwing off the lay 
dress/* worn ever since their departure from Cologne, and applied 
themselves in good earnest to reclaim the Catholics. 

On arriving in Manila and finding that all intercourse had been 
interdicted, by the king of Spain, between his subjects atid the celes¬ 
tial empire, “a small ship was fitted out by subscription entirely lor 
us/* says Ripa, 44 under the orders of Don Teodorico Pedrini, a 
missionary, who had already been some years in these regions, and 
who for this purpose had disguised himself as a captain. His in¬ 
experience in nautical matters nearly cost us our lives two or three 
times; but in spite of all, on the night of the 2d of January, 1710, 
we cast anchor under one of the numerous islands close to Macao.” 

The following paragraphs show us in what circumstances the 
reenforcement found themselves, on their arrival in China. The 
autobiographer says : 

44 The next morning Don Pedrini went on shore in his assumed garb of a 
captain, and in the afternoou he returned on board, accompanied by two 
ecclesiastics of the suite of Cardinal de Tournon. This brilliant ornament 
of the Sacred College had, on his first arrival in China, been received by 
the Emperor with unequivocal marks of esteem ; but having since refused 
to conform to certain enactments of the Board of Rites concerning the mis¬ 
sionaries, he had been confined at Macao. Soon after dusk we went to pay 
him our respects, under the guidance of the two ecclesiastics just mentioned, 
eluding the vigilance of the guards by entering his prison through a private 
door which opened upon the sea. We were received by the holy man with 
extreme affability and kindness ; and after a long and deeply-interesting con¬ 
versation, we retired from his presence perfectly edified. 

“Although the Cardinal, and about forty missionaries of different religious 
orders, were thus kept in confinement during the first three weeks of our stay 
at Macao, I and my companions were left quite free. On the morning of the 
2:3d of January, however, we were suddenly visited by five mandarins, who f 
after sending for Father Fabri, began in judicial form to ask us who we were, 
whence we came, what was our business, and so forth, writing down their 
questions and our answers. After this they went away, leaving the house 
guarded by Chinese soldiers, for whose accommodation a booth was instant¬ 
ly erected on the premises. 

“ After duly considering the indignities to which our holy religion was ex¬ 
posed in his own person and in those of the missionaries, his Eminence re¬ 
solved to address a remonstrance to the Viceroy at Canton, and hi the same 
time to transmit with it a dispatch for the Emperor, announcing his promo¬ 
tion to the rank of Cardinal, and the arrival of six missionaries, three of 
whom wore acquainted with mathematics, music, and painting. His Emi- 
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nencc was induced to take this step by the recollection that, whence was at 
Peking, the Emperor had asked him to write, in his name, to the Pope for 
some missionaries skilled in the arts and sciences; and he now hoped to 
recover the favor of the monarch by sending him Father Fabri, Don Pedrini, 
and myself, in the above capacities When I heard that, by this arrange¬ 
ment, I was doomed to quit iny favorite vocation for the purpose of cultivating 
an art of which 1 knew only the rudiments, I could not refrain from express¬ 
ing my bitter dissatisfaction; but reflecting that it was at that moment im¬ 
possible to benefit the cause of our religion as a missionary, I soon resigned 
myself to obedience. 

“Iiis Eminence bore all his troubles and privations with a Christian for¬ 
titude which was truly admirable; but nevertheless, his bodily frame being 
unequal to sustain the efforts of his great mind, after three months’ lingering 
illness, he went to receive the palm of martyrdom in heaven—departing this 
life in the forty-first year of his age, sincerely beloved and lamented by all 
who knew him.” pp. 44, 45. 

Shortly after the death of cardinal de Tournon, and in con¬ 
sequence of an order from the emperor Kingin',* the young artists 
left Macao for Canton. Ripa having finished two pictures for his 
majesty, the governor-general immediately dispatched them, on their 
way to Peking, “ with firiug of mortars, as is customary, wheuever 
any thing is sent to the emperor. 0 

On the 27th of November, 1710, boats having been made ready 
by imperial orders, the party, consisting of Fathers Tilisch and 
Cordero, both mathematicians, Don Pedrini, Pather Fabri and Ripa, 
embarked and proceeded on their journey towards the northern capi¬ 
tal, viA the Mei-ling. On their way, at Nanhiung, they found a con¬ 
vent of Spanish Augustines; and at Nanngin fu, they were allowed to 
dine with Father Fernandes at the residence of the Reformed Fran¬ 


ciscans, but could not stop there during the night, their conductor 
averring that he had received orders not to permit them “ to lodge in 
houses inhabited by Christians. 0 Again, at Kanchau fu, they found 
both Jesuits and Reformed Francisans. 

On Christ mas-day they reached Nanching fu, the capital of 
Kiangsi, where they found a Portuguese Jesuit, Father Simoy. At 
Nincliing fu they slopped for the night, January 1st, 1711. There 
during the evening he “ made two conversions. 0 While remarking 
on this event, he animadverts with severity, on the conduct of the 
missionaries then in China, and gives a view so different, from that 
usually entertained, that we copy it entire. 


•‘These two conversions filled me with great joy, as they were-the first I 
}i;m! made. 1 ina \ here take occasion t<» observe; that if our European imv 
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sionaries in China would conduct themselves with less ostentation, ami accom¬ 
modate their manners to persons of all ranks and conditions, the number of 
converts would be immensely increased; for the Chinese possess excellent 
natural abilities, and are both prudent and docile. Rut, unfortunately, our 
missionaries have adopted the lofty and pompous manner known in China 
by the appellation of “ Tti-mjen.” Their garments are made of the richest 
materials; they go nowhere on foot, but always in sedans, on horseback, or 
in boats, and with numerous attendants following them. With a few honor¬ 
able exceptions, all the missionaries live in this manner; and thus, as they 
never mix with the people, they make but few converts. The diffusion of 
our holy religion in these parts, has been almost entirely owing to the cat¬ 
echists who are in their service, to other Christians, or to the distribution of 
Christian books in the Chinese language. Thus, there is scarcely a single 
missionary who can boast of having made a convert by his own preaching, 
for they merely baptize those who have been already converted by others; 
and, in the absence of missionaries, infants, aged persons, and those that are 
sick, are baptized by native Christians.” p. 55. 

Ripa’s method of “ making conversions” will be further illustrated 
by the following details. One day, as he was on his journey, he found 
a female infant, an outcast, by the wayside. Not being able to 
procure any water there, to baptize the infant, he had it carefully 
placed in his sedan, and carried to the next inn. “ Here,” says he, 
“ I put on my surplice and stole, and taking the oil, which I always 
carried with me, I consecrated the water; after this I baptized the 
infant; which, being a girl, I resolved to name Mary, in order to offer 
to the Holy Virgin this my first begotten in the Lord.” 

In connection with this subject, he speaks of infanticide, of the 
carts going round the city of Peking every morning to collect the 
outcasts, and states as a fact that the Jesuits had appointed a Chi¬ 
nese Christian to baptize all that were thus brought to one of the 
temples—by which means “not less than three thousand children'' 
were baptized every year. 

On the 5th of January they arrived at the capital. The following 
paragraphs give us the particulars of their introduction to Kinghf 

“ Beipg safely arrived in Peking, to which city the Emperor had returned, 
we were, by his command, immediately conducted to the palace, without be¬ 
ing permitted to see any of the Europeans. After remaining for some time 
in an apartment with a number of mandarins, we were shown into a spacious 
open hall, where the chief eunuch came to meet us, and made us sit down 
upon cushions, which are used by the Tartars, who do not sit like us, or like 
the Chinese, but with their legs crossed. When we had taken our seats, the 
eunuch and the mandarins standing, two large golden bowls, one full of meal, 
the other offish, were brought to us, with the intimation that the whole waJ 
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•ent by the Wan-9ui, which signifies the life of ten thousand years, which 
is one of the titles of his Imperial Majesty, and that it came from his own 
table. Such being the case, we were ordered to go on our knees which is 
the universal custom upon receiving any thing direct from his Majesty. 
Then, taking the two bowls, we were obliged to raise them on high in our 
hands, and perform the ko-tow, that is, bend the head to the ground in sign 
of thanks for the great favor thus conferred upon us. After sitting down 
again we declined tasting the meat, saying that, being Friday, our religion 
forbade it, and we partook of the other things. We were then asked whether 
we had come prepared to serve the Emperor, even unto death ; and we repli¬ 
ed that such was exactly our wish. 

“ When the dinner was over we were presented to his Majesty in his private 
apartments. He was seated, after the fashion of the Tartars, on a divan covered 
with velvet; and had before him a small table, upon which were placed some 
books and writing materials. Upon his right and left were some European 
missionaries, with some eunuchs, having their feet close together and their 
arms hanging down, which, in China, is & sign of modesty and respect. 
Following the instructions received from the mandarins, as soon as we were 
within sight of the E nperor, we hastened our steps to the divan on which he 
w is seated ; and there we stood a few moments, with closed feet and arms 
lunging down. Then, at a signal given by the master of the ceremonies 
lo vering his hand, we bent our knees ; and, after rein lining a short time in 
this position, at another signal we inclined slowly our heads till we touched 
the ground with the forehead ; and this was repeated a second and a third 
time. After these three prostrations we arose to our feet, and then we again 
repeated them in the same manner, till they amounted to nine. This homage 
is calien tah-lec , that is the great or solemn ceremony. Subsequently, when 
we went into the presence of the Emperor, which was a frequent occur¬ 
rence, we only knelt once; excepting at certain annual solemnities, such as 
the Emperor’s birth day, the first day of the year, and some few other occa¬ 
sions, when the nine prostrations were indispensable. 

“ After these ceremonies his Majesty asked which of us had made any 
progress in the Chinese language, as he had been informed by the mandarins 
appointed to attend us that one of the five had done so. He was answered 
that I was the one. He then inquired our names, country, and profession 
and whether we had brought any new mathematical works with us. He also 
ordered Signor Pedrini to play some music; put some questions to Signor 
Fabri concerning mathematics; and said something to me about painting. 
To this point the conversation had been kept up by means of interpreters. 
The Fiinperor now commanded me to answer the next question in Chinese, 
expressing myself as well as I could. He addressed me very slowly, employ¬ 
ing many synonymous words, in order that I might understand him; and was 
very patient with me, making me repeat the words, till at length he made 
out what I meant. The question was as to the cause of Cardinal de Tour- 
non’s death at Macao. At the termination of the audience we were obliged to 
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hasten out of the apartment as quickly as possible, which is a mark of respect 
paid to the Emperor. Having thus left the presence, I was informed by the 
mandarins, that it was his Majesty’s pleasure that I should go to the palace 
to paint; and, accordingly, I entered upon my duty on the following day.” pp- 
59, 61. 

Of the incidents recorded by Ripa, during his sojourn at the im¬ 
perial court, we will select a few,—and these, for the most part, 
either such as have not before been recorded in our pages, or, if so, 
such as shall exhibit the same in new and more interesting points of 
view. Very many of his pages are filled only with such statements 
as are already familiar to all our readers, and of course we shall 
aim to pass these by unnoticed. 

In one of his chapters, we have a description of the “ celebration 
of the solemn sacrifice to heaven , worshiped by the literary sect , of 
which the emperor is the head.” For this purpose temples are 
erected, “ and in these the emperor alone is entitled to sacrifice, in 
the name of the whole of his people. If by any chance he is pre¬ 
vented from performing this function, his place is supplied by magis¬ 
trates of the highest rank. Any other person attempting to do the 
same, commits the crime of high treason, and is punished accord¬ 
ingly.” These sacrifices consist of a vas tnumber of immolated 
sheep and oxen, accompanied by a variety of ceremonies. For these 
services, the Chinese prepare “ by fasting, bathing, continence, 
and eating no flesh of animals slain during the fast, though that of 
animals killed before may be eaten.” 

Stag-hunting by the emperor and his sons is thus minutely de¬ 
scribed by Ripa. 

“ In the month of September the Emperor usually indulged in stag-hunt¬ 
ing ; and this year 1711, in order that we Europeans might witness the sport, 
he took us all five with him. We set out on the 11th for Kara-kotton, an 
ancient city which had been destroyed by the Chinese when they expelled 
the Western Tartars. Before building the residence of Je-hol, above des¬ 
cribed, his Majesty used to spend the summer months in this place, where, 
besides his palace, several edifices are still extant, partly erected by him for 
his suites, and partly by the Chinese, who repair thither for trade. Although 
it had been abandoned by the Emperor, it still contained a considerable 
population. 

“Very early on the 12th we resumed our journey, and, after travelling 
about twenty miles, we came to a place called La»-chee-siao-ing, where we 
pnssed the night under tents. Beyond this spot there are no other habita¬ 
tions but the palaces intended for the reception of the Emperor and his ladies. 
The rest of the company lodge in tents, which, from one of the neighboring 
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heights, form a noble sight, looking like the encampment of an army. Out 
of thirty thousand soldiers, which the Emperor had with him at Je-hol, only 
twelve thousand accompanied him to the hunt; but his retinue was so 
numerous that our party must have amounted to more than thirty thousand 
persons. On the slope of a hill a Miao had been erected long before the 
arrival of the Emperor; and the hill was surrounded with soldiers, who allow¬ 
ed no one to pass, because his Majesty was expected to alight with the ladies 
of his suite, as in fact he did before proceeding to his palace. The ladies 
he brought with him were in six carriages, three of which were yellow and 
three black, the former for the queens, the latter for the concubines. Those 
of the crown-princes were in three carriages, one yellow and two black. 
Each carriage contained four ladies, seated in the Tartar fashion with their 
legs crossed. Wherever these women passed, everybody was obliged to 
pay them reverence, by quickly fleeing away and hiding themselves so that 
they might neither see them nor be seen: those who were not very active in 
the performance of this duty never failed to receive a good beating from the 
mandarins or eunuchs of the escort We Europeans, however, were treated 
with less severity. It often happened that we met them in places were it 
was inconveient to avoid them, and that, while the Chinese were driven 
away without mercy, we were not at all molested. 

“ On the 13th we left Kara-kotton before daybreak, and proceeded to 
Poro-kotton, another ancient city which had likewise been demolished by the 
Chinese. The following day was spent by the Emperer in fishing in a river 
flowing by. We then resumed our journey, and arrived at a place called 
Epakia, where his Majesty slept in a palace for the last time, as henceforth 
tents were the only accommodation on the road. About halfway stood three 
large circular tents, of white canvass, with a yellow enclosure of the same, 
material. One of them was for the Emperor, another for the crown-prince 
and the third for the ladies. There were, besides, some blue tents, of in¬ 
ferior quality, for the eunuchs. Here his majesty stopped two hours, in the 
middle of the day, for dinner and repose: and at the place where we arrived 
in the evening we found other tents of the same description, and disposed in 
the same manner. 

* After another day’s rest and one of travelling, on the afternoon of the 
17th we began what they call the little hunt, which is for deer, hares, and 
pheasants. Hitherto, we Europeans had preceded the company about two 
hours’ march—the Emperor intending that we should thus avoid the dust and 
confusion always produced by a whole army on horseback; now, however, 
to enable us to enjoy the sport, he ordered that we should march immediate¬ 
ly after him, and keep within sight of him. We had come to a small plain 
covered with luxuriant verdure, where a number of soldiers formed a semicir¬ 
cle around the Emperor, who was a few steps in advance, followed by his 
family and suite, all armed with bows and arrows, and flanked by falconers. 

w As the circle advanced at a slow pace, innumerable pheasants, hares, 
and deer were seen to fly or run out of the grass and the bushes in all direct¬ 
ions. Eagles, trained for the purpose, were let loose upon the deer : against the 
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hares and pheasants arrows and hawks were employed. This continued for 
about an hour, when we came to the end of the plain, and were obliged to 
proceed in search of another spot across those valleys and hills of Tartary* 
Then, when we came to the other places adapted to the sport, this was re¬ 
peated several times, and always in the same manner. 

“Having crossed several hills, we now arrived in an open place, skirted 
by verdant heights; and in the early morning the stag-hunt was begun, 
which being conducted in a manner quite different from ours, 1 shall 
here describe minutely. On this occasion the army consisted of twelve 
thousand soldiers, divided into two wings, one of which passed on towards 
the east, then turned northward whilst the other proceeded to the west then 
likewise turned in a northern direction. As they marched on, each man 
halted, so as to remain about a bow-shot distant from the next, till at length 
they surrounded the hills. Then, at a given word, in an instant they all 
advanced slowly towards the centre of the circle, driving the stags before 
them, and went on in this manner till one was not more than half a bow¬ 
shot distant from the other. Every alternate soldier now halted, and the 
next continuing to advance, two circles were formed, one being at a consider¬ 
able distance from the other. After this they all moved in the same direc¬ 
tions till the soldiers of the inner circle being so near as to shake hands, they 
divided again and formed a third circle; when, preserving their relative dis¬ 
tances, they advanced again till the soldiers and horses of the innermost 
circle touched each other. 

“The inner or third circle was less than a bow-shot distant from the 
second, but the distance from this to the outer circle was much greater. 
The three circles having thus taken up their ultimate position, the Emperor 
entered into the centre, followed by the male part of his family and relatives, 
and surrounded by the best and most expert hunters, armed for his defence. 
The ladies were conducted into pavilions erected upon a neighboring hillj 
where they could view the sport without being seen. A similar situation 
was allotted to us, but we remained on horseback.’* 

“ The signal being given, the Emperor himself opened the chase by killing 
with his arrows a good number of ihe multitude of stags thus surrounded ; and 
w'hen weary, he gave permission to his sons and relations to imitate him. 
The stags, perceiving themselves hemmed in and slaughtered on all sides, 
attempted to escape by breaking through the circle; but the soldiers, being 
accustomed to this, instantly drove them back with shouts and the noise they 
produced by striking the leather housings of the horses with their stirrups. 
Many of the stags, however, urged by pain or fear, leaped over the horses, 
or forced a passage with their horns. The soldiers of the second circle then 
endeavored to drive them back to the centre; but if they did not succeed, 
those of the third were permitted to kill the fugitives. Nor were the animals 
that chanced to escape from the soldiers entirely safe, for they could then he 
destroyed by any one who might happen to meet them.” pp. 86, 89. 

After giving Ins readers an account of what he had heard ol hunt¬ 
ing tigers Ripa thus again resumes his narrative. 
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“ The Emperor t(H>k part, in another species of sport, unknown in Europe 
ami less fatiguing. He set out by night with all the great company above 
mentioned, and when within two miles of the spot selected for the sport he 
left the army, and ascended to the top of a hill with six or seven hunters, 
clothed in stag-skins from head to foot Here one of the hunters put on a kind 
of mask resembling a stag’s head with horns, and concealed himself among 
the bushes in such a manner that at first sight he might be taken for a stag, 
while the Emperor and the others crouched down close by—all being armed 
with good guns, to the ends of which were fixed small pieces of stag’s horn. 
The stags are followed by several dogs, which they will not allow any other 
stag to approach. Early inf the morning they instinctively raise a cry of 
challenge; the other stags arrive, and a fight ensues, which continues till 
one is slain, when the victor takes possession of his rival’s herd of does. 
One of the hunters now blows an instrument which, both in shape and sound, 
very much resembles those with which our herdsmen call the swine, and 
which closely imitates the bellowing of the stag. At this sound the stags 
hasten to the hill, and seeking their supposed rival, they come within gun¬ 
shot, and meet with their death. The Emperor had the first shot, and if lie 
missed, the stag was quickly killed by the huntsmen. It happened one day 
that at the sound of the horn not one stag only but two appeared at the same 
time within shot, and began to fight One of them was soon hit by the Emper¬ 
or, and the other, instead of running away, strove to finish his dying rival, 
thus giving his Majesty the opportunity of killing him also with the second 
shot The sport lasts only about two hours, as later in the day it would 
have no effect; and every morning from five to ten stags were thus killed. 

“This was the sport in which the Emperor Kang hy indulged every year, 
in the months of September and October, changing the place nearly every 
tune, in order to find a greater quantity of game. If it happened during this 
period that his Majesty was deprived of his diversion, either by his supersti¬ 
tious prostrations to the new moon, or any other impediment, he was not idle 
on that acconnt He then came out of his pavilions, and, sitting upon a 
carpet on some elevated situation, he either watched the dexterous efforts of 
his Tartar wrestlers, or commanded some of his grand-children, and other 
great military mandarins, to practise archery before him; and sometimes he 
would even enter the lists against his third son, who managed the how near¬ 
ly as well as himself. Although our party amounted to about thirty thou¬ 
sand persons—a number which, under all circumstances, must produce great 
noise and confusion—yet when the Emperor was encamped, and the sun had 
set, the silence enforced was perfectly astonishing. One day Pedrini and 
myself having returned to the encampment after sunset, my friend ordered a 
servant to call our conductor, to whom he wanted to speak. The poor fellow 
resisted for some time, but being pressed by his master he at last obeyed ; and 
scarcely had he opended his mouth, before he was seized by the soldiers of 
the guard, and very severely bastinadoed.” pp. 90, 92. 

lu 17 1*1 ilie emperor completed the (iOlli year of lii> age, and the 
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event was celebrated as a solemn festival. Officers from all the pro¬ 
vinces came to the capital, to take part in the rejoicmgs on th.it 
occasion. Every one offered to the sovereign gifts of the rarest de¬ 
scription, according to his rank and power. 44 We Europeans, M says 
Ripa, 41 each contributing his share, made his majesty a present 
consisting of European wine, Brazilian tobacco, which is the most 
esteemed in China, one pound of gum storax, a piece of the finest 
linen. 14 &c., &c., These gifts, however, before being presented 
to his majesty, had first to be inspected by his officers, who, in this 
case, would not allow them to be forwarded until the medical articles 
had been taken away and the whole reduced to eveu numbers, 
44 declaring that ou such a day it w as an evil omen to offer to the 
emperor an odd number, or articles of medicine.Ripa was offended 
at this and withdrew', leaving the others to do what they liked, and 
they took away the medicines and made the numbers ev^u. And 
then, he goes on to say : * 4 We afterwards returned to the palace, 

where, kneeling before the mandarins, and wishing his majesty every 
happiness, we declared that we felt ashamed to present such trifles : 
the emperor returned in answer, that he felt much pleasure in receiv¬ 
ing the expression of our good wishes; and out of all the above 
named articles, he made choice of thirteen, which was considered as 
a great favor From each of the mandarins he only accepted one or 
two things, refusing all the rest. His majesty afterwards conferred 
a particular honor oil me, by sending me a box of European colors, 
which had been presented to him by one of his courtiers.” 

The description of the public rejoicings, the procession, and the 
companies of aged men from the provinces we have as follows. 


“On the lltb of the same month the Emperor went in state from Chan-choon- 
yuen to his palace in Peking, allowing every one to see him. On ordinary 
occasions his Majesty is always preceded by a great number of horsemen, 
who clear the streets entirely, causing all the houses and shops to be shut, 
and a canvass to be drawn before every opening, so that no one might see 
him. The same precautions are taken when the Emperor’s ladies, or those 
of his sons, are about to pa«*s. Mis Majesty generally comes forth on horse- 
back, and the ladies are always conveyed in close carriages. Upon Urn 
celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the Emperor’s birth, the openings 
were not stopped nor the doors shut, nor were the people driven away. The 
streets and roads were now crowded with countless multitudes desirous of 
beholding their sovereign. He rode on horseback, wearing a rob* covered 
with dragons, magnificently embroidered in gold, and having five claws, the 
five-clawed dragon being exclusively worn bv the imperial family. He wa * 
preceded by about tw-o thousand horse soldiers, in splendid mru\,and imme- 
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diately followed by the princes of the blood, who were succeeded by a great 
number of mandarins. After these came a large body of soldiers, marching 
in a promiscuous mass, without observing any order. We Europeans were 
disposed in a rank near a bridge at no great distance from the palace, where 
wo awaited the arrival of his Majesty upon our knees. On passing by, he 
paid particular attention to each of us, and smilingly inquired which were 
those employed in drawing the map. 

“ A vast number of aged but healthy men had been sent to Peking from 
all the provinces. They were in companies, bearing the banner of their 
respective provinces. They also carried various other symbols and trophies, 
and being symmetrically drawn up along the streets through which the em¬ 
peror was to pass, they presented a very beautiful and uncommon appear¬ 
ance. Every one of these old men brought a present of some kind to the 
emperor, which generally consisted of vases and other articles in bronze. 
His Majesty gave to each of them twelve silver tahel, a coin worth about 
five shillings, together with a gown of yellow silk, which is the imperial 
color. They afterwards assembled all together in a place where the Empe¬ 
ror went to see them; and it was found that this venerable company amounted 
to four thousand in number. liis Majesty was highly gratified with this 
spectacle; he inquired the age of many, and treated them all with the great¬ 
est affability and condescension. He even invited them all to a banquet, at 
which he made them sit in his presence, and commanded his sons and grand¬ 
sons to serve them with drink. After this, with his own hand, he presented 
every one of them with something; to one who was the most aged of the 
whole assembly, being nearly a hundred and eleven years old, he gave a man¬ 
darin’s suit complete, together with a staff, an inkstand, and other things. 

Many compositions in verse and prose were produced on this auspicious 
occasion, and some of our missionaries humbly petitioned his Majesty for a 
copy of the collection to send to Europe, which he granted, commanding 
Father Bovet to translate them. In these poems divine titles and honors 
wore given to Kang-hy, who was indeed held in such veneration throughout 
China, that he often received the appellation of Fo, a national deity univer¬ 
sally adored, both by Tartars and Chinese. I myself very frequently heard 
him designated as the living Fo.” pp. 99, 100. 

Somewhere it has been said that the Chinese, as a nation, are 
without 41 shirts , sheets ,” &l c. Ripa shows that, even in K6nghi v s 
time, they had imperial authority for this usage. Having been re¬ 
quested to wait on the emperor, in company with Dr. Volta, a 
Milanese priest and physician, attached to the Russian embassy, 
Ripa thus describes the emperor in bed. 44 1 observed on this occasion 
that his majesty’s bed was wide enough to contain five or six per¬ 
sons and had no shuts; the upper part of the mattress, as well as the 
under part of the quilt, was lined with lontb' s-sfein , and the .emperor 
slept bit ween these, without rearing anv night-cloths.” 
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Ripa's account of the emperor, is not very flattering. TIis majesty, 
he says 4 ‘ supposed himself to be an excellent musician, and a still 
better mathematician ; but though he had a taste for the sciences and 
other acquirements in general, he knew nothing of mnsic, and 
scarcely understood the first elements of mathematics.” Again he 
says: “ He waft really a man of enlarged understanding, but be¬ 

lieved all the exaggerated praises of his courtiers, and was childishly 
vain.” Of his majesty's recreations at his northern residence we 
have the following. 

“ When the Emperer’s presence was required in the outer palace on some 
business, he generally went by water; and, as he necessarily passed under 
my window, I also saw him. He always came in a boat with some concubines, 
and with a train of other boats loaded with ladies. On reaching the spot 
where, by a secret door, he entered the room in which he gave audience 
he left the concubines behind, in charge of the eunuchs. I saw him several 
times about the gardens, but never on foot. He was always carried in a 
sedan-chair, surrounded by a crowd of concubines, all walking and smiliug. 
Sometimes he sat upon a high seat, in the form of a throne, with a number 
of eunuchs standing around him; and, watching a favorable moment, he 
suddenly threw among his ladies, grouped before him on carpets of felt, 
artificial snakes, toads, and other loathsome animals, in order to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing them scamper away with their crippled feet. At other 
times he sent some of his ladies to gather filberts and other fruits upon a 
neighboring hill, and pretending to be craving for some, he urged on the 
poor lame creatures with noisy exclamations until some of them fell to the 
ground, when he indulged in a loud and hearty laugh. Such were frequent¬ 
ly the recreations of his Imperial Mejesty, and particularly in the cool of 
the summer evenings. Whether he was in the country, or at Peking, he 
saw no other company but his ladies and eunuchs; a manner of life which, 
in my opinion, is one of the most wretched, though the worldly consider it 
as the height of happiness.” pp 128, 129 

We come now to the closing scenes in the life of this monarch, 
generally regarded as the most enlightened ruler that ever occupied 
the throne of China, at le*st in modern times. On the 20th of 
December, 1722, Fathers Ripa and Angelo were in the house of 
the emperor's uncle, at the capital where they resided, when sud¬ 
denly they heard an unusual murmuring noise, as if arising from a 
number of voices in the palace. KAnghi had just expired at Haiti **, 
his country seat; and Yungching, his fourth son and successor, had 
begun to reign. Horsemen, carrying messages, were riding furious¬ 
ly in every direction. During the night the corpse, attended by the 
emperor on horseback and followed by his relatives and a countless 
host of soldiers with drawn swords, was brought to the palace m 
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Peking, where the funeral rites were to be performed. In these the 
missionaries ail took part, during several days reparing to the same 
place and repeating the same ceremonies After they were ended 
Ripa ascertained that the rites and ceremonies, m which he and the 
other Father had joined, were pagan and superstitious ; whereupon, 
he says, 44 1 was grieved aud alarmed to a degree which it would 
be impossible for me to express, and in order to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of the recurrence of such a misfortune,! resolved to quit that 
Babylon at any risk and as soon as possible/ 1 

New difficulties and trials now arose, one after another, all giving 
Ripa additional reasons for hastening his return to Europe. Some 
of these are set forth in the following extracts. 

“ His Majesty had taken it into his head to have a fountain constructed 
which should never cease to play. We were accordingly asked, by com¬ 
mand, whether any of us were able to contrive it. A Frenchman answered 
to the effect that two of his countrymen had lately arrived who would under¬ 
take such a work. Father Angelo, through me as interpreter, replied with¬ 
out hesitation that he felt equal to the task. The others declared themselves 
ignorant of such matters. Father Angelo had already begun a design to be 
submitted to the Emperor, when I was informed that the fountain required 
by the superstitious monarch owed its origin to the following circumstance: 
—His Majesty had demanded of a certain Bonze, who was believed to be 
possessed of miraculous powers, how his dynasty could be rendered per¬ 
petual ; and the Bonze had replied that this might be attained whenever a 
fountain should be constructed whose waters should never cease to flow 
upon the figure of a dragon. Those who gave me this information, deeming 
it wrong to encourage such heathen superstition, had unanimously declared 
that they were unable to execute the work. I had inquired of the courtiers, 
who issued the order, what might be the object of the Emperor, but they 
replied that it was merely for his own amusement. Nevertheless, being well 
satisfied of his superstitious intention, I deemed it my duty to prevent Father 
Angelo from undertaking the work, especially as by means of polite excuses 
and suitable representations he could avoid it without giving offence. Ac¬ 
cordingly I communicated my opinion to Father Angelo, and found much 
difficulty in inducing him to adopt it. 

Soon after this dangerous and delicate business had been so well arrang¬ 
ed. that even in the palace the fountain was no longer mentioned, the Dis. 
poser of all things exposed me to further trials. The Emperor commanded 
that Father Angelo should be required to 9tate whether he was able to assist 
in the manufacture of bells in bronze, of which he sent him the models. 
From the peculiar shape of these bells, and from the inscriptions upon them, 
it appeared they were destined for the worship and temptes of idols; and 
some courtiers, moreover, told me that the Emperor intended to place them, 
together with a mass of bows and arrows, in the belly of an enormous idol 
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which he had erected in a spacious temple situated near the palace. I was. 
therefore, satisfied that Father Angelo could not undertake such a work with¬ 
out sharing in the sin of idolatry; and before the answer was returned, I 
cautioned him not to betray by his gestures that he understood such things. 
Father Angelo listened to what I had to say; but as he was well informed 
in mechanics so was he deficient in theology and philosophy, and ac¬ 
cordingly opposed my representations upon the subject, desiring me to 
state that he understood what was required, and was ready to take part 
in it The conrtiera perceiving that he was determined to please the Gmpe. 
or, and that I objected, severely reprimanded me for thu9 placing myself 
in opposition to his Majesty’s will and pleasure. 

Finding that I was now entirely exposed, I freely declared that although 
Father Angelo might be capable of such a work, he could not undertake it, 
because our religion prohibited any participation in the manufacture of things 
intended for the service of idols. Hereupon they threatened to inform the 
Fimperor of my conduct: I replied, that being well acquainted with the man¬ 
ners of the court, I knew what must then be my fate, and was prepared to 
die rather than do that which was most strictly forbidden by my religion* 
By this they perceived that I had fully decided upon my line of conduct 
and being well disposed towards me, they agreed to report to his Majesty 
that Father Angelo was unacquainted with such work. The latter, finding 
himself disappointed, became greatly incensed, saying that I had deprived 
him of the honor of being employed in the service of his Majesty, and im¬ 
mediately went away to our residence at Hae-tien, declaring that he would 
no longer live in the sAme house with me, and that for the future he would 
have some other interpreter. 

“Having again found myself in the critical alternative of either consent¬ 
ing to further the interests of idolatry or causing much prejudice to the 
mission, I determined upon returning to Naples ; and this resolution was con¬ 
firmed by a circumstance which happened a few days afterwards. In order 
to excite the Chinese Christians to a more frequent fulfilment of their devo¬ 
tional duties, f had obtained the privilege of consecrating small Agnuses 
for the acquisition of indulgences; and on Friday mornings I performed a 
service in my chapel, during which I distributed Agnuses to those who at - 
tended. Having been informed of this, some of my opponents said, in the 
presence of several Christians, that I had no authority to consecrate Agnuses, 
and that I imposed upon the credulity of my congregation. My friends res¬ 
ented this attack upon my character, and a bitter dispute ensued, in conse¬ 
quence of which the contending parties came to my house to ascertain the 
truth. I immediately produced the diploma granting me the privilege, and 

satisfied them all. 

“This fresh incident convinced me still more that my efforts were mali¬ 
ciously counteracted by my enemies, and scarcely produced any thing but 
scandal and discord. Considering, therefore, how little I could effect in 
China for the propagation of Christianity, and how repeatedly 1 was exposed 
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to the danger either of participating in idolatrous practices or of perishing, 
in obedience to the Holy word,—“ But when they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another,” I resolved to return to Naples; not, however, with the 
intention of living in idleness, but with a view of devoting all my time and 
energies to the promotion of the great object of the Christian mission. 

w Tiie project of quitting the post assigned to me by my superiors had 
previously occurred to my mind, as stated above, and had often been the 
subject of my prayers ; nevertheless it was a step of so serious a nature, that 
I dared not execute it on my sole responsibility. Now, however, I placed 
iny self under the patronage of the holy apostle Saint Matthew, shut myself 
up, and went through a course of religious exercises. After several days of 
constant meditation and prayer, T felt so strengthened in my purpose, that 
I finally resolved to depart.” pp. 141, 144. 

Always, from the very first, Ripa was dissatisfied with his appoint¬ 
ment as “ painter to His Majesty ,” and not without cause. Although 
he was in the service of the emperor, and subject to his orders, ye* 
he was obliged to provide for himself clothing and other necessaries, 
14 out of the annual allowance of about forty pounds,” received from 
the Propagand. On the score of expenses he often complained 
that his allowance, was insufficient to supply his wants* Even the 
food, “ from the imperial kitchen/’ was always cold, and not being 
accustomed to this, he suffered greatly. 

His college for Chinese was the only enterprise that ever succeed¬ 
ed according to his wishes. In the summer of 1714 he baptized a 
youth of the age of thirteen, whose parents were Christians. This 
youth possessed excellent qualities, 44 suitable to the priestly office 
and necessary for a Christian missionary.” He was Ripa’s first 
pupil, and went with him to Naples, 44 where ” says his master, 44 he 
became the senior student in this institution at which I now write.* 4 
This youth was a native of 44 Koo-pa-kew,” where Ripa had baptized 
many converts and 44 was pressed to receive three other boys,” among 
whom was the 44 blessed John In.” These four formed his 44 infant 
institution,” of which he thus speaks: 


M 1 did not call it a college, because at this period I had in truth no higher 
object than of forming a mere school, which should end with my life in that 
same country. I well knew how much that vast field lacked laborers, and 
that Europe could not furnish them, the number of missionaries she had sent 
thither from 1580 to 17‘24 scarcely amounting to five hundred. I also knew 
that, however numerous and zealous the European missionaries might be, 
they could not produce any satisfactory results, in consequence of the for¬ 
midable barrier of the language, which up to my time none had been able to 


surmount so as to make himself understood by the people at large. 



f.bose reasons, and others which I think it unnecessary to state, I firmly bt- 
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lieved that it was indispensable to establish in the church of God a religious 
community exclusively for the purpose of qualifying the natives for the apos¬ 
tolical ministry. But as 1 possessed neither the funds nor the convenience, 
or support required for so great an undertaking, I felt compelled to keep 
within an humbler sphere. 

“ My brothers and other European friends, however, having heard of my 
intention of undertaking the education of young Chinese, meanwhile had 
sent me a liberal supply of money, which unexpectedly reached me at the 
very moment when it was wanted. As land in China produces twelve per 
cent, on the capital invested, and houses even as much as eighteen, the sum 
I thus received secured me a yearly income more than sufficient to cover my 
expenses. Nearly at the same time I also received two dispatches from 
Rome, by which his Holiness conferred on me the office of Apostolical Pro- 
thonotary, and the living of San Lorenzo, in Arena, in the diocese of Mileto, 
implying the privilege of wearing mitre and crosier. Encouraged by these 
various and distinguished favors of Divine Providence, I now aspired to ex¬ 
tend my school, and to devote it exclusively to forming native ecclesiastics ; 
but the malice with which my efforts were opposed both by Asiatics and 
Europeans, soon convinced me that God had disposed otherwise, and that 
China was not the spot in which my intended institution could prosper.” pp. 
107, 108. 

But we will not detain the reader with the detail of the difficul¬ 
ties against which Ripa says he had to contend, during the infancy 
of his institution. The emperor had forbidden, by special edict that 
any of his subjects should go out of China. But, by “ the magic 
power of gifts,” Ripa found means to effect his purpose of taking 
his pupils along with him to Europe. He says : “ On the 15th of 
November, 1723, I at last left that Babylon, Peking, with my four 
pupils and their master,—myself in one litter, the two youngest boys 
in another, the other three and two servants on horseback. The 
wind blew so furiously, that it upset our litters several times, and it 
was intensely cold. It seemed as if the Evil one, foreseeing the 
great good which, at some future time, would arise from my little 
flock of Chinese, had mustered all his forces to drive us back to 
that capital of his dominions.” With the exception of the first day, 
his journey was safe and fortunate, and is thus described. " When 
we left Peking, owing to the excessive cold, no verdure, of any kind, 
was to be perceived. In about a week we began to see a few wither¬ 
ed leaves still clinging to the trees; and now, on reaching the sum¬ 
mit of the Meiling, we found trees clothed with luxuriant foliage. 
A few days after, we came to a country where the harvest was at its 
height; and on my arrival at Canton, on the 10th of January, we 
found a perfect spring—so that during a journey of fifty six days w* 
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went through the lour seasons ol the year, but in an inverted order, 
because we were travelling from north to south.” 

On the 23d of January, 1724, he embarked in one of the E. I. 
Company's shipte for London, and took with him his five Chinese- 
Though at first all was pleasant and promising, he soon found him¬ 
self among heretics, and both himself and his Chinese the objects of 
their ridicule. After working many wonders and enduring many 
trials, they at length made tire coast of England. This was in Sep¬ 
tember. In October he sailed for Leghorn. And ou arriving at 
Naples, received the intelligence that the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda were displeased at' his having quitted his post without 
their permission, and objected to keeping the fiev Chinese. 

In April, 1732, “ after seven long years of anxiety and vexation,” 
his efforts “ were crowned with the happiest success.” It was 
agreed that the New Institution should consist of a College and a 
Congregation. The college to consist of young Chinese and Indians, 
to be qualified for the missionary profession at the expense of the 
foundation. The Congregation to be composed of ecclesiastics, 
willing to impart the necessary instruction to the collegians without 
anf pecuniary remuneration. The collegians were to make these 
five vows: I. To live in poverty; 2’. To obey their superiors; 
3. To enter Holy Orders; 4. To join the missions in the East, 
according to the disposition of the Propaganda; and 5. To serve 
for life the Roman Catholic Church, without ever entering any other 
Community. The opening of the Institution, “ withall the solemni¬ 
ties and rejoicings suitable for the occasion,” took place on the 25th 
of July, the same year. Thirteen years afterwards, on the 22d of Nov. 
1845, “ the reverend father died;” and “ several persons, who, m 
different cases of need, have implored his intercession, have had 
their prayers granted.” Thus, according to the testimony of the 
Editor of the original Italian work, terminates the story of that 
remarkable man, Father Ripa. 
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Art. II. Notice of the Shantung Navigators, especially of those 
concerned in the attack on three British subjects at Tsingpu , 
March 8th , 1848, with particulars of the Consular Proceedings 
at Shanghai in securing their arrest and punishment. 


Referring to the statements given in a former number, we will 
now add further particul ars, relative to the character of the Shantung 
navigators; after which we will subjoin some official documents, de¬ 
tailing the late consular proceedings in causing the seizure and pu¬ 
nishment of certain of those men who had been concerned in the 
murderous attack upon British subjects at Tsingpu. In order to en- 
joy the advantages in security of life and property, contemplated by 
the formers of the late Treaties, there must be maintained a most 
watchful and energetic policy. If otherwise, and lawless acts are 
allowed to pass unredrf ssed, and their perpetrators escape unpunish¬ 
ed, the best provisions of the Treaties will be rendered null, and the 
extension of commerce and friendly intercourse stopped. Especially 
is it important that the Chinese both government and peop’e, be made 
to understand that the persons of foreigners are not to be harmed with 
impunity. This is a difficult and very important task, and it behooves 
foreign governments and their agents to apply themselves to it with all 
diligence.and earnestness. By all means, we say, let the Chinese know 
that the person of the foreigner is sacred. The sentiment expressed 
o i this subject, not long ago by the British government, is worthy of 
all commendation. Mutual personal security must be insisted on. 
The treaties provide for this; and right and equity demand it. 

Among the Chinese themselves human life is often estimated at a 
very low rate. With them, perhaps more than with any other peoj)le 
4 might makes right. 1 This seems to have been the rule of action 
adopted by the Shantung navigators. Like harpies they seize on 
every thing that comes within their reach provided only they have, 
or suppose themselves to have sufficient power to keep what they seize. 
When moving in large squadrons on the canals their course is mark¬ 
ed with rapine and blood. Dead bodies, in large numbers, have often 
been seen floating on the waters through which they have passed. 

The following anecdote, with slight variations, li is been repealed hv 
different persons; and if it be not in strict accordance with fact, cer- 
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tainly is in perfect keeping with the character of the persons named. 

On a certain day, and not a long time ago, one of these Shantung 
ruffians was walking along a retired street in Suchau, when he met 
a woman, on her way to assist in consummating the nuptial rites of 
a young couple, for whom she had been acting as one of the match¬ 
makers. She was to be mistress of ceremonies and was habited in 
the richest robes of the provincial city. At once she was ordered to 
unburden herself of all these, and the savage man had got into hi9 
possession all but the last one, with which she refused to part. A 
parley thereupon was held; and it was finally arranged that the said 
garment, the woman’s kwan , should be exchanged for his tattered f& 
or trowsers. In the act of putting off these, while he was stooping 
down, a heavy knife dropped from his girdle. This the woman in¬ 
stantly seized and 9tabbed into his heart; and then, carrying the 
knife dripping with blood, she hastened to report what had happened, 
to the magistrate, who, having listened to the details of the case, forth¬ 
with dismissed her with forty taels of silver—about 50 dollars—as a 
reward for what she had done. 

There are in circulation a great many other reports of their outrages 
at Suchau and other cities. Wherever they go they act as they 
list,—riffing houses,-shops, and in some instances the rich establish¬ 
ments of the pawnbrokers. 

Of the six or eight thousand boats, navigated by these Shantung men, 
as stated in a former article, about one third, or something more than 
two thousand are now out service—at the least, so far as the govern¬ 
ment is concerned. Thirty-seven were at Tsingpu on the 8th of 
March, and it was from these that the men came who made the mur¬ 
derous attack. The boats were anchored west or north-west of the 
city, and in that direction these navigators have very much interrup¬ 
ted the intercourse with the city, stopping boats and plundering the 
people. To such an extent have they carried their depredations, 
that some of the merchants have shut up their shops and removed 
their property. 

When the missionaries arrived at Tsingpu, about midday on the 
8th of March, they very soon saw that there was wanting that quiet 
and order which heretofore they had uniformly noticed. With what 
followed on that day, our readers have already been made acquained, 
by the narratives written by those gentlemen, and published in a 
former number. 

It may here be stated, for the information of some of our distant 
re iders.Jthat these canal boats, “ grain junks,like the M salt junks” 
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and some of the canal boats at the south, and elsewhere, in Chinn,— 
are family residences; men, women and children live in them, having 
no other place of abode. 

We come now to detail the consular proceedings. Gariy on the 
morning of the 9th—the day after the murderous attack— the case 
was duly reported to Mr. Alcock H. B. M/s consul. Soon after, 
Mr. Parkes the acting interpreter at the consulate, was sent to Tsing- 
pu to ascertain the number and position of the grain junks, &c; and 
from what we do know, we presume nothing feasible was left undone, 
in order to ascertain the best line of policy, in the event, by no 
means improbable, the local authorities should refuse or delay to do 
their duty. At the moment, the British consul had no naval force at 
his command. Of this the Chinese were not ignorant, and doubtless 
felt at liberty to do a3 they pleased, justice and equity notwithstand¬ 
ing. 


The steps taken and the communications made, in the early stages 
of the affair, may be inferred from the sequel. 

Some days had elapsed, and H. B. M. s brigs, the Childers , six¬ 
teen guns, captain Pitman, and the Espicgle , twelve guns, captain 
Campbell, had come in and anchored off the foreign factories in the 
Hwing-pu river, when the cousul found it necessary to adopt his 


own measures, of which the foreign community received the follow¬ 


ing notice, by an official circular. 


No. I. 


British Consulate Office, Shanghai, 13th March, 1848. 

NOTIFICATION 


The refusal of the Chinese authorities to afford redress for the murderous 
assault upon three British subjects by the seizure of the chief offenders, 
leaves II. M.*a Consul no alternative, hut to adopt extreme measures, or per¬ 
mit the security of his countrymen, and the interest* of the nation, to be 
seriously compromised. 

Every amicable means therefore having failed, H. M.'s Consul has given 
If is Excellency, the TduUi, 48 hours, from this day at noon, to produce ten 
of the Ringleaders in the attack; failing which, such other steps will be 
taken as may appear expedient to compel the reparation required. In the 
mean time, and until full satisfaction has been obtained, it has been notified 
to the authorities, that no custom-houie duties will be paid for British Ships* 
The consignees, or other parties, will in each case be called upon to enter 
into an undertaking at the Consulate to pay the amounts respectively due, 
whenever called upon by H. M.’s Consul. 

Security to life and property, and the best interests of the commerce of 
western nations generally, with SbdngbAi, are at stake; and if no rvdrens be 
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obtained, tor so brutal and unprovoked an outrage upon peaceable foreigners, 
all the great advantages hitherto enjoyed at this Port may be lost at once. 
H JVI ft Consul accepts the responsibility of his present course, therefore, in 
the firm conviction, that whatever danger or inconvenience may attend the 
measures he is compelled to adopt, greater still must overtake the community, 
il either timidity or hesitation be shown. 

(Signed) Kuihrkkokd Ai.cock, H. B. M. s Consul. 

To Her Britannic Majesty's Subjects at Shanghai. 

This was on Monday; the same day, at an early hour, H B. M.'s 
consul waite I upon H. E. the tautdi t and also communicated with 
him in writing, to the following effect : 

Delay under existing circumstances could only be considered as a 
denial of justice and a refusal to afford reparation for an injury of the 
gravest nature. It was therefore the duty of H. M.'s consul to in¬ 
form H. E. that between nation and nation it is a recognized law, 
when an injury is inflicted for which reparation is refused, that the 
nation agrieved may do itself justice when it cannot otherwise be 
obtained : that the course the tiutAi had adopted left the consul no 
alternative, but to see the highest interests of his nation sacrificed, 
or to act upon this rule and take such measures as might be necessa¬ 
ry to protect H. M.’s subjects from the consequences with which 
they were threatened by the impunity hitherto enjoyed by the crimi¬ 
nals, the assailants at Tsing-pu : that if ten of the ringleaders were 
not in Shanghai, within 48 hours from Monday noon, for trial and 
punishment, H. M.’s consul would be prepared to take other steps, to 
obtain the refused reparation: that, in the mean time, no payment of 
duties for British Ships could take place, nor the grain junks he per¬ 
mitted to leave the port: further, II. M.’s consul stated that he was 
compelled to adopt these extreme measures front the very serious dan¬ 
ger which the t.iuiti’s denial of justice had entailed upon British life 
and property: that II. E.’s plea of inability, if accepted, would put an 
end to all responsibility, on the part of the Chinese government, for 
any atrocity that might be committed, and every guarantee afforded 
|»v treaty would be useless : H. M.’s consul, therefore, entreated the 
honorable tSutAi to put an end at once to this most untoward state 
of affairs bv pioduciug the criminals, &c. &c. 

Having communicated his views to the tautai, Mr. Alcock at once 
put the representatives of the other foreign powers, at Shanghai, in 
possession of the same ; and at 5 o’clock that afternoon, the French, 
American and Belgian consuls—Messrs. De Montegny, Bates, and 
Stewart—waited on II. E. the tautai in his own office, and slat- 
til to him th.it, while they entertained the most friendly feelings to- 
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wards himself and the Chinese government, they fully approved of 
and concurred in the views taken and the course adopted by the Bri¬ 
tish consul ; and that, so much were they concerned for his excel- 
Jency in view of the consequences that must rest on himself and go¬ 
vernment alone in case of failure, they felt it to lie their duty to lose 
no time in conveying to him these their sentiments. 

The old civilian-soldier seemed but little moved by all this, thank¬ 
ed the gentlemen for their kindness, expatiated eloquently on the 
difficulties of the case, declared he had done and would do all in his 
power, and hoped he m ght have the mediation of the three honora¬ 
ble consuls at the expiration of the 48 hours ! 

Early next day, the 14th, the t&utdi commenced suit, through the 
three consuls, for an extension of time; and by their mediation H. 
B. M. consul consented—while still enforcing the non-payment of the 
duties and embargo on the grain junks of the government—to grant 
an extension of 24 hours from noon of the 15th, on condition that 
H. E. the t4utai, in person at the consulate and before the expiration 
of the 48 hours, shall urge this request; and also be prepared to 
undertake that, within this extended time,—i. e. before noon on the 
6th—the criminals shall be in Shanghai and brought forward for trial 

. S’ • • 

and identification. 

Wednesday II o’clock a. m. was the hour fixed for the tSutdi to 
wait on Mr. Alcock at the British consulate. The conference was 
extraordinary and most remarkable. There were present the consul, 
vice-consul, captain Pitman, and others on the one side, and Hien- 
ling the t&utii with his attendants on the other. 

Mr. Aicock opened the conference by inquiring whether the ring¬ 
leaders in the assault had been apprehended ? 

The tAutai replied in the negative, and entered into various de¬ 
tails to show what he had done, though up to that hour he had re¬ 
ceived no communication from Tsingpu , that the absence of infor¬ 
mation only indicated the difficulty the magistrates there must ex¬ 
perience in effecting the seizure of the criminals; that there were 
affairs which it required lime to manage ; that in England the officers 
had their way of transacting business; that in China also the officers 
had their way of managing affairs ; that the circumstances of the two 
countries were^notfalike ; that a given amount of official business in 
the consul’s country might be done in a specified time ; but that it was 
not so in China and it was impossible for him (the triutAi) to say the 
offenders would certainly be brought in before the end of the 24 hours : 
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they might come in one hour, or they might not; they might come 
in ten days, or they might uot. All H. E. could guarantee was to 
do his best: he (the t&ut&i) must do his duty ; and the consul must 
do his duty. The seizure of the navigators at Tsingpu was indeed a 
difficult matter, which he could not guarantee would be effected 
within a fixed time, &c. &c. 

Mr. Alcock put sever tl question to his Excellency, but all to little 
effect. He had done and would do all in his power, and if he were 
to lose his life he could do no more. It was sufficiently evident that 
t he t.iut&i, on the plea of inability, was determined to take his own 
time and leave the affair to take its own course. It was clear enough 
he did not understand the character and position of the man with 
whom he was dealing. But he was told, in the plainest manner, that 
his plea of inability was only a plea of irresponsibility for any vio¬ 
lence and outrage the populace might please to commit—a plea sub¬ 
versive of all security to life and property—in short, a plea wholly in¬ 
admissible; that he, the taut&i, would be held responsible for the ex¬ 
penses of the two brigs of war, and for every and all expenses or 
injuries that might ensue in consequence of the measures taken to 
obtain justice. 

At this stage of the conference, the consul took occasion to inform 
the tiutai, that the haifdng and chihien (the subprefect and magistrate 
of Shanghai) had written to himself, the consul, a letter, on the pre¬ 
ceding day, the 14th, in which they had menaced the consul with 
danger from the people , to which letter he had returned no answer, 
but wished to assure the tkuth'i that he, the consul, and his family, 
would remain in the midst of the city without fear, and he was satisfi¬ 
ed also without danger; that, while, violence, from whatever quarter 
h might come, would be promptly resisted, any overt act of aggression, 
might lead to the consul's striking his flag and withdrawing with his 
countrymen from the Port. 

The foregoing is but a meagre and tame account of what wa3 said 
during the hour of conference. Soon after this the hiifang was 
dispatched to Tsingpu. The next day the following documents were 
circulated. 

No. 2. 

British Consulate Office, Shanghai, 16th March, 1848. 

SOTir1CATION. 

The delay experienced in obtaining redress from the Chinese aohorities, 
for in assault upon three British Subjects, from which they only providentially 
escaped with their lives, after having been wounded and treated with the 
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greatest brutality by a band of Grain Junk men, none of whom have yet been 
seized, has rendered measures necessary, on the part of FI. B. M.'s Consul, 
which may require to be enforced by all the means at his disposal. 

In this untoward state of affairs, which H. M.’s Consul sincerely deplores, 
as contrary to the best interest of both nations, it is necessary to be prepared for 
all contingencies; and the better to enforce our just claims to prompt and 
full reparation, it may be expedient to call upon all masters, commanding 
vessels under the British Flag within the jurisdiction of H. M.’s Consul at this 
Port, to hold themselves in readiness to leave their anchorage and support him 
as the representative of H. M.’s Government in protecting British interests at 
this Port. 

For any detention, loss, or injury, which may accrue to them, should their 
services be required in defence of the Public interests, H. M.’s Consul has 
notified to His Excellency the Tautai, that the Chinese Government will bo 
held responsible. 

(Signed) Rutherford Alcock, Consul. 

(True copy) F. H. Hale. 

To the masters of all Merchant vessels sailing under the British Flag within 
the jurisdiction of H. M 's Consul at Shanghai. 

No. 3. 

British Consulate, Sh&ngh4t, 16th March, 1848 

NOT1FIC a t i o it . 

A Notification, issued this day, to the masters of all merchant vessels under 
the British Flag within the Jurisdiction of H. M.’s Consul, calling upon them 
to be prepared on his requisition to leave their anchorage for the protection o f 
British interests at this Port, is annexed for the information of the British 
Community. 

This is merely a measure of precaution, called for, under the circumstances, 
but one which H. M.’s Consul sees strong reason to hope it may not be neces- 
sary to act upon. His Excellency, the Tdutii, has this morning despatched 
the haifdng, the next civil officer in rank to himself, to Tsingpfi—the Consul 
having been informed last night that H. E. had deputed that officer to pro¬ 
ceed in all haste and in connection with the chihien of that place seize the 
offenders. This is the first Evidence, wrung from the authorities by the 
stringency of the measures adopted, of any determination to meet the just 
demands of H. M.’s Consul for reparation, and he trusts it maybe the forerun¬ 
ner of complete satisfaction. 

In the meantime, as a translation of the annexed notification has been trans¬ 
mitted to the Tdutai, with a letter signifying the consent of H. M.'s Consul 
to wait a short and deBnite period for the result of the Hlifang’s exertions, 
there can be little doubt it will suffice to satisfy li E. that this concession of 
time is not due to any want of determination on the part H. M.’s Consul to 
follow out to the end the course upon which he has entered in defence o* 
Treaty Rights and of the best interests of Commerce. 

(Signed) Rutherford Alcock, Consul 

To the British Community. Shanghai. 
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On Friday the 17th, c msiderable concern was manifested, both 
among foreigners, and among those Chinese who were aware of the 
crisis that was coming on. In addition to the wicked menace, allud¬ 
ed to in the conference, it was rumored that the grain junk men, the 
Shantung ruffians, were threatening to come down upon Shanghai in 
a body, and would glut themselves with the rich pawnbrokers and 
foreign merchants first, and then devour the poor! 

Under these circumstances the eleven hundred sea-going grain junks, 
most of them already having on board their complement of rice, be¬ 
came restive, and were anxious to get out of the Port,—not only that 
the emperor and his household might be supplied with rice in due 
time, but for another reason which will appear in the sequel. Some 
. of the local officers, and even the taut ii (though he denied that it was 
so) endeavored to instigate the owners of the junks to run them by 
the armed brigs, then anchored off Y ingking Pang, by which place 
it was necessary to pass in order to go out to sea. To prevent this 
the following, in Chinese, was published and by Mr. Parkcs carried 
on board the junks, during Saturday the ISth. 

No. 4. 

Alcock , H. B. Ms Consul , Notifies the following to all the owners of Rice 
Junks now at anehor in the Hwingpn, and other s, for their full information. 

Three British Subjects were lately murderously attacked and plundered nt 
Tsing-ptl by a number of Grain Junk men. The authorities have delayed 
four days to-day, merely looking idly around them, neither prosecuting nor 
adjusting the matter according to the laws. 

I, the Consul, am therefore obliged to compel them to afford redress, and 
therefore none of the above vessels can leave the Port with rice until the 
affair his been satisfactorily arranged. 

But as I do not wish that any injury be inflicted upon the good people 1 
first make this known by notification. From the date of this notice, let none 
of you Junk-owners, or others, move your vessels, if you should offer any 
opposition, then the vessel of war, of my nation, now in the river, will open 
her great guns, and you will be involved in misery of your own seeking ! Say 
not that I gave you not timely notice! A special Notification ! 

Dated 1 tth day of the 2d month of the Wa-shin year y (March lSfA, 1849). 

During the 19th the excitement and concern continued and rather 
increased. Nothing, however, of success was reported from Tsing- 
pu. That night, or early next morning, the Espieagle, captain 
Campbell, dropped down the river, carrying H. B. M.’s vice-consul 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Parkes, her “destination unknown” On 
Monday she was seen passing Wusung, and then instead of going 
out to sea, standing westward, steering up the Y&ngtsz’ kirtng! It 
was conjectured that she was in pursuit of grain boats or a lleel of 
meu-of- war junks supposed to be in that direction. 
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On Tuesday, the 21st, two prisoners were brought down from 
Tsingpu ; and ten o’clock the next day was fixed upon lor their ex¬ 
amination. Accordingly at that hour they were brought up before 
the t4utai in his own office, in presence of H. B. M.’s consul, the 
three gentlemen who had been assaulted being also in attendance. 
It could not be denied that the two prisoners were Shantung men, 
navigators of the grain junks; and, as they so confessed, it was not 
to be denied also that they were guilty of having beaten the foreign¬ 
ers; but they could not be recognized as the ringleaders or principal 
actors, and no proof thereof could be produced. 

About this lime an attempt was made to induce some of the British 
merchants to interpose their influence, in order to obtain the release 
of the eleven hundred grain junks. We have before us a copy of 
the letter in Chinese, said to have been got up by the gentry and 
owners of the grain junks in Shanghai, and addressed to several of 
the foreign merchants. That they, the petitioners obtained auv 
countenance or support, from the merchants, in this suit, does not 
appear. We presume they did not. 

On Thursday, the 23d, the consul consented to receive a deputa¬ 
tion from the gentry and grain junk owners When informed that 
he had, some days previously, sent a dispatch, by ond of the ships of 
war, to the governor-general at Nanking, the deputation seemed 
greatly pleased, feeling assured that all the difficulties would be soon 
adjusted. Up to this hour the destination of the brig was not gener¬ 
ally known; this information, when made public, seemed to afford 
universal satisfaction among the Chinese—excepting only the t&ut&i 
and those who were engaged with him in doing nothing. 

The whole week passed away and nothing was heard, except 
rumors, of what was doing by the provincial authorities at S ichau foi 
the seizure of the offenders. In the mean time, the sixteen gun brig 
had to bring to many a craft that endeavored to elude her vigilance. 

On Monday the 27th it was rumored that the nganch'dh sz or 
niehtai , was in the vicinity of the city, and it was supposed that he 
had brought the criminals with him. Wu Kienckang 
better known to foreigners as “ Mr. Samqua,” soon made his appear¬ 
ance, endeavoring by sundry projects to move the consul; but all to 
no purpose. 

Before noon, on Thursday the 2Sth, H E V Liangyau, 
the niehtai, was in conference with Mr AI cock at the British cou- 
sulate, frankly declaring that the. offenders, then in custody, should 
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be produced and every satisfaction given. It was arranged that the 
ringleaders should be brought up to the magistrate’s office and 
there examined 1 in open court the same afternoon. 

Accordingly at 4 o’clock, H. B. M.’s consul, accompanied by 
Captain Pitman, The Rev. Dr. Medhurst, Dr. Lockhart, the Rev. Mr. 
Muirhead, and others entered the office of the chihien under a salute, 
and were there received by his excellency I' Li&ngyau, provincial 
judge, attended by Hienling the tautai, and Samqua,—the hlifang, 
the chihien and a host of inferior officers being in the back ground. 
The following, of this day’s date, details the sequel. 

No. 5. 

British Consulate Office, Shanghai, March 26th, 1848. 

iron r 1CATION . 

H. M.’s Consul has much pleasure in stating, for the information of the 
British community, that the coercive measures ho saw himself compelled to 
adopt, fifteen days ago, have been* followed by complete success. The ten 
Ringleaders in the outrage at Tsingpti, demanded on the 13th inst., have this 
day been produced by the nie/itai , or provincial judge, of the province. Two 
of the most vicious and dangerous were at once distinctly identified by the 
parties who had suffered from their violence, and several of the remainder 
were recognized as having been among their assailants. 

These ten offenders, in tire presence of H. M.’s Consul, the injured parties, 
all the local authorities, and a large number of assistants, were put in the 
cangue on the 6pot, to which punishment they are sentenced for one month, 
prior to any further proceedings against them, and they will be exposed every 
day, during that period; in the public thoroughfares, as a warning to all who 
are in like manner evil disposed 

The fullest satisfaction and redress having thus been afforded, it only re¬ 
mains for H. M. 8 Consul to announce that the Embargo on the Grain Junks 
has been removed, and that from this date all duties will be paid as heretofore. 
In reference to those remaining due for ships already cleared, communications 
will be made from the Consulate to the parties interested in due time. 

This peaceful, and in every sense happy termination of difficulties, which at 
one time threatened to compromise British interests at the Port is most satis¬ 
factory.—H. M’s Consul, remembering the unanimity and cheerfulness with 
which the Community signified 1 their readiness to meet any inconvenience 
the necessity for covicive measures might entail, rejoices that the end has 
been attained without loss or sacrifice: and the cordial support received from 
the Consular Representatives of Foreign powers at Shanghai, who at once 
identified themselves with the measures taken as for a common cause, has not, 
it may be safely assumed, failed in its effect. 

How much is due to the judgment and decision with which a partial 
blockade of peculiar difficulty has been maintained, during fifteen days by 
Captain Pitman of H M ’s 44 Childers,” must be known to the whole com¬ 
munity. who buve daily witnessed the unwearied vigilance and gocnJ temper 
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evinced by the officers and men under his command. This task has been 
accomplished, not only without injury to the large Chinese traffic on the 
river, but without hostile collision, or any bad feeling having been excited— 
a result on which they may well be congratulated. 

Security to Life and Property, which for a moment seemed endangered, it 
is hoped, is now more firmly established than before the outrage; and with 
prudence and forbearance, such as his countrymen have already manifested, 
and which he fully counts upon whenever their excursions may lead them to 
a distance from ShAnghAi, H. M .’s Consul is sanguine that they will no longer 
be exposed to dangers or molestation from those whom impunity might other¬ 
wise have emboldened. 

(Signed) Rutherford Alcock, Consul. 

To the British Community at Sh&ngh&i. 

Lengthened details of the scene, at the office of the chihien, we 
shall not attempt to give. The usual formalities of a Chinese court 
of justice were dispensed with, as unnecessary. The ten ringleaders 
may have been already convicted by legal evidence and sentence 
passed upon them in due form, or “ this may not have been done.” 
With chains around their necks they were led up before the court, 
and instantly fell on their knees. The gentlemen, on whom they 
had made the attack, were then requested to step forward, examine 
and see if they could identify the parties. The result was most 
satisfactory. Perfect order and profound silence prevailed among 
the crowd of Chinese spectators. As the chains were taken from 
their necks, and heavy wooden collars placed thereon, the criminals 
betrayed no great anxiety and evidently felt little or no fear. It was 
truly an affecting sight. Of all present none seemed so sombre as 
poor Hienling. Samqua was in fine spirits; and the judge was 
delighted, especially when assured by Mr. Alcock that orders should 
forthwith be given allowing the grain junks to proceed. Words to 
that effect were at once, in presence of his excellency, addressed to 
captain Pitman. 

Early the next morning, Saturday March 29th, the following no¬ 
tice, in Chinese, was made, public under the seal of the consular 
office. 

No. 6. 

On the 18th inst. I the Consul warned all Junk owners and others, that the 
Junks conveying the Government grain could not sail until the ringleaders 
in a murderous assault on my countrymen at Tsing-pd had been seized and 
punished. H. E. the NiehtAi having now arrrived and ten of these ringleaders 
having been seized and punished, nothing further is desired—justice has been 
obtained and no obstruction will be offered to the sailing of the Grain Junks 
from this date by the war ship of my nation, and thus mutual harmony and 
confidence will be restored. 
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During this day, Saturday, the British consul and captain Pitman 
waited on the niehtii, who afterwards visited the Childers and wan 

received with all due honor*; he then waited on tho foreign consuls, 

# 

calling also at the residences of Dr. Medhurst and Dr. Lockhart 
and some of the foreign merchants. While at Dr. Medhurst 1 *, Mr. 
Aicock took special care to have explained to H. E the working of 
the power-press, which he there had an opportunity to see in full 
operation moved by a bullock. As the sheets were turned off in rapid 
succession he seemed amazed and delighted as he was also with the 
exhibitions of anatomical plates, &.Q., at Dr. Lockhart’s hospital. 
It was very considerate, on the part of H. B. M.’s consul, to introduce 
this high officer to the families of those gentlemen who had been so 
rudely assaulted by Chinese ruffians; and the judge himself was 
evidently much pleased with the European ladies, and not the least 
with Miss Agusta, the youngest daughter of Dr. Medhurst, a child 
of seven years. On all these visits the judge seemed quite at home 
and enjoyed them very much. He is a married man, under sixty 
of age, a native of Ngdnhwm, and has a large family of sons and 
daughters residing in that province. 

We can here add but one fact more regarding the judge ; and 
one more regarding the eleven hundred grain junks. 

Prompt and honest as H. E. seemed to be, yet in closing the case 
he made a desperate and fruitless attempt to alter its whole charac¬ 
ter, by recording it “ a quarrel between foreigners and grain junk 
m n . M The document, containing this, he had to withdraw, and to 
replace it by another stating the truth. 

The grain junks, that had been so impatient of delay, had hardly 
g >t under sail, before they were all aback, refusing to proceed. We 
b id been at a loss to account for their being taken up at a rate of 
expense so much lower than that incurred by the inland navigation. 
A reason for this now appeared. Once, on a former occasion, the 
e nperor’s grain was carried by sea-going junks, and then the said 
j inks were allowed to carry private cargo, free of duty to Tientsin, 
their place of destination. It was with the understanding, on their 
part, when they were engaged, that this privilege was to be enjoyed 
this year. But, “ it was not so in the bond;” and it was intimated 
that thev would be subject to custom-house regulations on reaching 
Tientsin. Under these circumstances they refused to proceed since 
otherwise they would become liable not only to heavy duties, but 
quantities of the choice contraband would have to be confiscated- 
The presence of the governor, who came post-haste from Suclian, 
soon arranged the affair, and the junks took their departure. 
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To conduct official business with such officers and such people is 
not always an easy task. To H B M. consul, and those who have 
acted with him, on the late occasion, the foreign residents in China 
generally, and those in Sh-tngh&i in particular, have much reason to 
be grateful. That they are so, the following resolutions, passed at 
a numerously attended public meeting, held m Sh&nghfti, March 
31st, 1848, is sufficient evidence. 

1st Resolution. 

That ihe cordial Congratulations and best thanks of this meeting be given 
to Rutherford Alcock Esq : H B M s consul at this Port, for his successful 
adoption of an energetic and decided policy with the Chinese authorities, 
when our treaty rights, as foreigners resident in this empire, were temporarily 
compromised. 

2d. Resolution. 

That the thanks of this meeting be offered to captain J. C. Pitman, r n., 
for his hearty cooperation with H. M. consul in the protection of British in¬ 
terests, and in the efficient but temperate enforcement of the embargo, placed 
upon the government grain junks, without detriment to the large Chinese 
traffic on the river, or giving rise to hostile collision or any bad feeling. 

3d. Resolution 

That the thanks of this meeting be offered to the consular Representatives 
of Foreign Powers at Sh&nghfii, for the frank and candid support given to 
H M. consul by at once identifying themselves with the measures he was 
comepelled to adopt for the due fulfillment of international rights. 

Last, but not least in importance, must be mentioned the Espicgle. 
ller's was the crowning move—moving all the rest. Her dispatch 
was the capital stroke in the consul’s policy. Baffling winds and 
strong currents made her passage ten days to Nanking. This delay 
worked no injury. The brig’s fame spread ; but no one of all the 
provincial authorities knew the object of her visit, until Mr. Alcock's 
dispatch was opened by the governor-general’s own hands and in 
his own office, in the centre of the ancient capital of the empire 
—where it was duly delivered by British officers. During the five 
days the Espiegle remained off Nanking, the governor-general re¬ 
turned the visit of the vice-consul and captain Campbell, and was 
received on hoard with due honors. The gentlemen, during their 
stay, visited various parts of the city, and the Porcelain Tower, in 
company with Chinese officers. Some rude fellows having assailed 
the party with brickbats, etc., fifteen of them were immediately 
seized, and the next day exposed in wooden collars. T he business 
completed, three days and a half brought the brig down to Wlisting, 
where she met the “Fury/' corning in from Hongkong The go- 
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vernor-generaFs letter, which she brought, was, we understand most 
satisfactory to the consul. For captain Campbell this was a rare 
opportunity for increasing our knowledge of the Yangtsz* kiAng. 
The captain speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Parkes* conduct on 
this mission. 




Art. III. A Dissertation on the Theology of the Chinese , with a 
view to the elucidation of the most appropriate term for expressing 
the Deity in the Chinese language . By W. H. Medhurst, sen. 
Printed at the Mission Press [of the London Missionary Society] 

Shanghai, 1848. Pp. 280. 

Considering the circumstances under which this little book comes 
before the public—written by the man who of all those living 
has been longest engaged in the Protestant missions to the Chinese, 
and designed to elucidate the most difficult subject now engaging 
the attention of all those who are interested in the Revision of the 
translation of the Bible in this language—we deem it our duty to 
draw to it the attention of all concerned in this question. It is 
especially important that every argument, bearing on the point at 
issue, should be brought forwards and duly considered. It will be 
seen in the article from the pen of Dr. Medhurst, that his views of 
translating the words Elohim and Theos are very different from our 
own; aqd though in the work before us, there are very few pages 
that we are willing to endorse still it embodies a large amount of in¬ 
formation and we earnestly recommend its perusal. In a prefatory 
note Dr. Medhurst writes thus regarding it. 

* The following Dissertation, as the title imports, was written with the 
view of elucidating the views of the Chinese on the subject of theology, in 
order to enable Christian writers, and translators of the Scriptures, to ascer¬ 
tain what would be the best term by which to express the name of God in 
Chinese. To set the question in a true light, it was thought necessary to 
refer to the classical writings, and especially those of the Confucian school; 
because these always have and still do, exercise the greatest influence over 
the mind of China;'and notwithstanding the additions of foreign religions, 
and (in the estimation of the Literati) heretical notions, the classics must 
and will form the basis of thought and expression throughout China for 
ages to come. This method of conducting the argument has necessarily 
drawn attention to the identical opinions of Chinese philosophers; and 
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thus, independent of the discussion which called for the present Essay, much 
is brought forward that will no doubt be interesting to the public in general, 
particularly to those who are enquiring into the opinions and religious senti¬ 
ments of so peculiars people as the Chinese Having been led to explain 
and discuss all the passages of their classics which bear on the subject of 
spiritual and invisible beings, as well as those which refer to the supreme 
God, in their estimation, the writer has been enabled to present to view the 
whole body of Chinese Theology ; and those who wish to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the standard and orthodox religion of China , will find in these 
enough to gratify their curiosity and to assist them in forming a judgment. It 
will be seen that the Confucian age, though addicted to pneumatolatry , or the 
worship of spirits, was tolerably free from idolatry , or the adoration of images; 
while the classical writings then published contain various references to the 
Supreme Being , as far as they were acquainted with him, of whose attributes 
and perfections a tolerably complete scheme may be drawn up, showing that 
the ancient Chinese were not entirely ignoftmt of what is called natural 
theology. Of course their scheme will be found defective in every thing 
that is peculiar to revelation ; and defective as it originally was it has been 
still more corrupted by the admixture of superstitions through the lapse of 
ages; but ascribe it to what source we may, there we find the fundamental 
truths of natumal religion, fully equal to what the Grecian or Roman sages 
indited, and sufficient to testify that God has nbt left himself without a wit¬ 
ness in this eastern world.” 

More than two hundred pages of the Dissertation are occupied with' 
the discussion of Shin , the remaining ones are devoted to &hang-tf t 
and Ti. On the last page we have the following conclusion : 

44 The word SAtn, we conceive, ought to be translated spirit, or spiritual 
energy, and is primarily used with reference, either expressed of- implied, to 
those who possess those energies or powers, who embody them or are the 
fountains of them ; and it is a secondary, and elliptical use of the term, when 
it is regarded as including in it the possessors of those energies. Whereas 
Ti may and ought, in the majority of the instances adduced in the foregoing 
pages, to be rendered Divine Ruler , or God, without reference, either ex¬ 
pressed or implied, to any other to whom the Divine Ruler belongs, or on 
whom he depends, who embodies him, or is the fountain of his power.” p. 278. 

Let the reader carefully analyse the two sentences which comprise 
this extract, and also the following, with which' the discussion of 
the word Shin closes: 


44 In all the classics of the three sects, we do not meet once with the word 
SAin, as positively and necessarily meaning God, much less the Supreme 
Being; and in a vast majority of instances meaning spirit, genii or some 
subordinate Being. In later ages it may hAve been connected with idols, 
and by the ignorant multitude may he thought to mean something divine; 
hut it is by no moans a word that Christian writers could use with reference 
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pai Shin, worshipping the Shins, always means paying adoration to an in¬ 
terior order of spiritual beings, and should never be used by Protestant, as 
it now never is by Catholic writers for worshipping God. The frequent em¬ 
ployment by classical writers of the word Shin , in the sense of spirit, would 
sanction its adoption by us, with the addition of holy, for the spirit of God, 
but not as equivalent to the word God in general.” p. 203. 

Again : 

“ In no instance among the writers of the School of Confucius, do we find 
the word Shin applied to the supreme God, and never 60 used by them as to 
make it necessary for us to translate it by God, in giving the sense of the 
classics, according to the Commentators. The main idea is that of the ex¬ 
panders and contractors of nature , who, under the authority and direction of 
a higher power, attend to the bringing forth and nourishing of men and 
things, the rising and setting of heavenly bodies, the blowing of winds, the 
falling of rains, the rolling of thunder, and the flashing of lightning; while 
they are supposed to be influenced by sacrifices, and to afford protection to 
nations and individuals, but always subject to the will of a superior, and 
never are they represented as acting independently and supremely, uncontrol¬ 
lably and ultimately. They are not, therefore, according to the showing of 
the Chinese, Gods , but subordinate spirits, agents, genii, and manes.” p. 190. 

Again we say, let the Reader, who may be seeking to solve the 
pending question, carefully consider these paragraphs. 

After being told, as above, that Ti may and ought to be rendered 
Divine Ruler oi God, what will the reader think, when, on examina¬ 
tion, he finds that, 41 in the majority of instances adduced” in bis Dis¬ 
sertation, Dr. Medhurst has not employed either the one or the other 
of the two terms! In the great majority of instances, if we mistake 
not, he has rendered it Ruler , which we believe to be the true mean¬ 
ing of the word, as it is used in the Chinese classics. 

To one point more, before closing this short notice, we desire to 
draw the attention of our Readers, who may take up the Disserta¬ 
tion. Let them, ns they read, carefully note the great variety of 
renderings which are given to the word Shin, and likewise mark all 
the attributes predicated of the Shin when spoken of as a class of 
Beings. For, be it remembered, the great question now is reduced 
to this one point— what is the name by which the Chinese call their 
gods ? Is it Shin or is it Ti? Determine this, and the whole con¬ 
troversy is at an end 
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Akt. IV. A brief Notice soliciting subscriptions for the purpose 
of preventing the desecration of printed papers. Translated for 
the Repository. 

From the first chronicling of events by means of the knotted rope 
and afterwards, we find that every age has furnished a series of li¬ 
terary productions. Ever since the fruits of the earth rained down 
from heaven there has been an unbroken succession of authors and 
publications. 

When the Eastern Orbed Sceptre had given to the world the art 
of delineating and writing, the profound dissertations of the'divine 
philosophers were then all completed and published: and when also 
the use of ink and the pencil had been communicated from the West¬ 
ern Garden, the luxuriant blossoms of heaven and earth were then 
universally diffused. The purple observatories and azure port-folios 
appeared illustrated with numerous embellishments and sparkling 
with the radiant lustre of the Ox and Bear. The venerable tomes 
corroded by the jasper-colored vermin and the scarlet moth, all stored 
with the sentences of the wise and good, have descended luminously 
to posterity, graced with the ornaments of style and writing, till, in 
the lapse of time, how magnificent and splendid has the list become! 

But we have also had handed down with these the sententious 
aphorism, together with the more extended and discursive disserta- 
tion, as superb and precious as the Cubic Orbed Sceptre. These 
elegant specimens of literary composition are highly esteemed in the 
forest of scholars. With them a thousand pieces of gold is the esti¬ 
mate put upon a single character. Still it is difficult to elevate the 
vulgar usages to the level of a common sentiment. For it appears 
to be the custom among the people generally, it may be, either to 
stick these papers upon the walls of their houses or to paste them 
over their windows, thus covering up inanimate objects with the chap¬ 
ters of a living language! Or perhaps they make use of them to lay 
over jars or as a covering for pots, thus subjecting the classic page 
to base insult and disgrace. Or it may be they are employed for 
dusting and wiping away filth. Or perhaps the clerks in the offices 
of the magistrates carelessly strew them'about the apartments. Or it 
may be the urchins in the schools twist them up into wads, and then 
set about treading under their feet in the school-room. Or per¬ 

haps they mix them up in'the mud and sink them into the earth. Oi 
perhaps clipping off hits of paper, they ] et them flv in the wind. that 
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they are scattered about at random in ditches and mud-puddles, thus 
being exposed to all sorts of insult and abuse. Such indeed is a most 
faithful and accurate delineation of the facts as they exist. 

Now his excellency Li, chief commissioner of justice, has devoted 
his entire yearly salary in order to lead the way in the good undertak¬ 
ing. He has instituted a depository with the name of the Litera¬ 
ry Surges. This he intends to have made a place of general depoaite, 
for the collection of oidf worn-out books and other papers, on which 
the characters of the language have been printed. The edifice is si¬ 
tuated near the Hioh-ha- Hall. In the first place, an open porch will 
be constructed, where all papers illustrated with the symbols of the 
written language, will be respectfully deposited. Then, when papers 
printed with the tadpole character shall have been rescued from the 
tracks of the horses, all of this description will be consigned to the 
great furnace. But papers covered with the seal character having 
been taken from the hen-roosts will be carried far away and cast out 
upon the isle of the cormorant. 

All men then, who are of the same opinion, ought to exhibit a res- 

% 

peetful deference to the wishes of onr high magistrate. Therefore 
turning hack again towards the shore from which they have wander¬ 
ed, let them hasten to admonish and constrain each other, and repent 
of thetr former delinquencies. Let them combine the dissevered 
patches that they may finish the far jacket. Let them rejoice in 
contributing their property to complete so desirable an object. 

The papers that fall upon the arena at the public examination, are 
not afterwards to be applied to another purpose, having once been 
used for transcribing. Old and decayed volumes are not to be used 
as tinder for lighting the fire; neither are they to be converted into 
labels tor pencil stocks, or for packages of paper, or for shoe bind¬ 
ings, or for boot-legs,—a perversion which should make one blush 
with shame—nor should they be employed in labelling musketoe 
torches, incense pouches, or paper lanterns and things of this sort. 

Obscene writings, and all mean fend trivial compositions, are to be 
excluded from the list of papers which are considered worthy of be¬ 
ing collected. Lottery tickets and all papers of this sort are to be 
rejected. 

When the eyes behold (hen let the mind be awakened to consi¬ 
deration. In future considering (he rewards that will be paid to those 
who collect and forward such papers, that they may be burned and 
changed again into their original elements, how will it be possible 
that men should esteem lightly the rescuing of these papers from the 
billows of d^rtruction 1 
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Though they be gathered from the mire and covered with filth, they 
will be deemed none the leas valuable. Soon then shall we be* 
hold the gem radiant with the nine lights, reflecting the brightness of 
the Andromeda and Orbed Sceptre in wreathed flowery ringlets, and 
the channel of six veins exhibiting the jasper-hued shade upon the 
smooth river mirror. A protracted old age shall bear witness to the 
merits of those who venerate the tomb of the ancient Tsz’cbau; and 
to them who bathe in the fragrant stream of W&ngshf, the public 
examinations shall furnish a favorable prognostic. This is the brief 
Notification. 

Tiukwftng, 28th year, 4th month —. day. 

A public representation by those whom the business concerns. 


Aar. V. List of Foreign Residents in Canton, August, Anno 
Domini, Eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 


Danish hour, 

Teh-king-kmi. 

D. W. Schwemann. 

William Dreyer. 

No. 1 and 2. 
Akao's Hotel. 

No. 7. 

Marciano da 8ilva. 

J. Bauzilio doe Remedioe. 
Quintiliano da Silva. 

No. 15. 

Reynvaaa & Co. 

H. O. I. Reynvaan. 

Henrique Hyndmao 

No. 16. 

Rev. James O. Bridgman 
Rev. George Loomis 
Joaq. dos Anjos Xavier. 

Joz6 Vicente Barros. 

Ifew Hone, 

South ItkMng hoi. 

No. I. 

Ebrahimjee Mahomed Salley. 
Hussain Esmeal. 
Abdolkahman Esmael. 

No. 2. 

Ebrahim 8oomar. 

Noor Mahomed Kamal. 

Sucetmal Noormall. 

No. 3. 

Hajee Elies Hussan. 


Allankea Versey. 

Romthala Versey. 

Hajee JafFer Kamisa. 

Bunjee Canjee. 

Soomjee Ladah. 

Ladah Goonsjee. 

I famsetjee Cursetjee Meta. 

Soi-Le. 

No. 1. 

5. A. Seth 

No. 

W 8. Heyl. 

W. O. Lewis. 

No. 3. 

Tortunato F. Marques. 

Candido Osorio. 

rrancisoo de Silveira. 
Bartholomeo A. Pereira. 

No. 4. 

A. Vie gas and family. 

L. Viegas. 

Hew China Street 

No. L 

George Ryan. 

Spanish Hong. 

No. 1. 

Henry Moul dt Co. 

Henry Moul. 
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A vc. 


Ait'red 

C cor ore iMi.iai. 

French Hong* 

No. I 

Robert Browne. 

VV Yerkouteron. 

No. 2 . 

Bovet Brothers A. Co. 

Louis Bovet. 

No. 3. 

Pestonjee Frarnjee Cama A Co. 
Janisetjee Kustomjee Erance 
Dussabhoy Frarnjee Camajee 
Homan jee Muncherjee. 

Nowrojee Nusserwanjee 
Cownsjee Pestonjee. 

Merwanjee Pestonjee. 

Dinsaw Merwanjee. 

Burjorjee Eduljee. 

Nowrojee Cowasjee. 

No. 4. 

Noor Mahomed Datoobhoy A Co. 
Mulloobhoy Dongersey, 

Haieebhoy Dawood 

No. 5. 

Ameerodeen A Jafferbhoy. 
Aineeroodeen Abd<*ol Latiff. 

Nujmoodeen Shonjau tally. 
Shumsoodeen Moockrey. 

Frarnjee Burjorjee. 

Shaik Munsoor Nizamally, 
Jatnasjee Rustomjee Avaldar. 
Cuinerally Rumzanally. 

Alla Bux Dosunjee. 

No. 6. 

P A f). Nesserwanjee Camajee A Co. 
Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochawjee. 
Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Camajee. 

Ilonniisjee Nassewanjee Pochawjee. 
Rustumjee Pestonjee Cawperwala. 
Khumroodin Unverally. 

I\ew French Hong. 

No. 1. 

Mackay A Co. 

Hugh Mackay. 

W. Hunt 
J Me Murray. 

Khan Mahomed Haberbhoy. 

Veer jee Rahim. 

Abdol Rahim N’nyunee. 

(roolam lioosam Chandoo 
Kbrahim Sheik Hoosatn 

No. 2. 

R McC«regor 

No 5. 

B Kenny, surgeon, and family. 
Florencio do Rozario. 

Jn/.e da Rocha. 
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Fritz Vaucher. 

Constant Borel 

JVlingqua’s Iloug* 

No. 2. 

Chalmers A Co. 

Patrick Chalmers. 

James Dickson Park. 

No. 3. 

Lindsay A Co. 

Travers Buxton. 

Frederick Chapman. 

lVIingqiia’s New Hong. 

No. 2. 

James L. Man A Co. 

James Lawrence Man. 

JHingqua’s. 

Outside Neie Honq. 

No. 1. 

William Buckler. 

William Buckler jr. 


Thos. M. Dehon. 

No. 2. 

Carlowitz, Harkort A Co. 
Richard Carlowitz. 

Brenhard Harkort. 

No. 3. 

William Pustau A Co. 
William Pustau. 

C. Brodersen. 


Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fackeerajee 
Nesserwanjee Frarnjee. 

Aspenderjee Tamojee. 

Rev. P. Parker, m. d. and family 

American Hong. 

No. 1. 

Olyphant A Co. 

William H. Morss 
Richard P. Dana. 

Frederick A. King. 

William O. Bokee. 

David O. King. 

No. 2. 

Henderson Watson A Co. 

S. Mackenzie. 

A. Thorne. 


Boustead A C. 

Edward Boustead, ab. 

Martin Wilhelmy 

No. 3. 

Ripley Smith A Co. 
Philip W. Ripley, and family 
Henry H. Smith. 

Robert Ellice. 
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No. 4. 

C. S. Compton A Co. 

Charles S. Compton. 

Spencer Compton. 

A. E. H. Campbell. 

Edmund B. Gunnell. 

Paushun Hong. 

No. 2 

Murrow & Co 
Y. J. Murrow. 

W. N. Piccope. 

L. E. Murrow. 

No. 4. 

Heerjeebhoy Ardaseer A Co. 
Heerjeebhoy Hormuzjee. 

Ardaseer Rustomjee. 

Cursetjee Hosunjee. 

Eduljee Cursetjee. 

No. 5. 

Cowasjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 
Muncberjee Sapoorjee. 

Pestonjee Jamsetjee Motiwalla. 
Rustomjee Pestonjee. 

Aderjee Sapoorjee. 

Ruttonjee Framjee. 

Dadabhoy Jamsetjee. 

Merwanjee Eduljee. 

Nourojee Manockjee Lungrana. 

No. 6 
Dent A Co. 

John Dent. 

M. W. Pitcher. 

D. Johnson. 

James Bowman. 

Imperial hong. 

No. 1. and 2. 

Wetmore A Co. 

Samuel Wetmore, jr. ab. 

William Moore. 

George H. Lamson. 

Henry Davis. 

Thomas Gittins. 

O. E. Roberts. 

Manoel Simoens. 

Querino A. Gutierres. 


J. E. Munsell. 

No. 3 

Canton B. Chamber of Commerce. 
John A. T. Meadows. 

S. Marjoribanks, Surgeon. 

John Rowe, Surgeon 

No. 6. 

Gibb Livingston A Co. 

J. Skinner. 

J. M. Wright. 


W. H Wardlev, 
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No. 1, 2, and 3. 

Russell A Co. 

Paul S. Forbes. 

W. H. King. 

George Perkins. 

S. J. Hallam. ab. 

E A. Low. 

G. Meredith 
S. T. Baldwin. 

J. Crampton. 

E. Cunningham, ab. 

F. Reiche. 

• 

Segismundo Rangel. 

Jayme Rangel. 

No. 4. 

John D. Sword Si Co. 

John D. Sword. 

No. 5. 

R. P. De Silver. 

H. T De Silver. 

Old English. 

No. J. 

Nye, Parkin A Co. 

William W. Parkin. 

Clement Nye. 

Thomas S. H. Nye. 

Timothy J. Darrell. 

Joaquim P. Van Loffelt. 

JulHus Kreyenhagen. 

E C. H. Nye. 

Francisco A- Seabra. 

No. 2, 

Rathbones Worthington A Co. 
James Worthington. 

F. Duval. 

Charles Maltby 
H. R. Hardie. 

No. 3. 

Jamieson How A Co. 

J. F. Edger. 

Richard Roth well. 

Wo. 4. 

Charles Sanders. 

No. 5. 

Dallas A Co. 

Stephen Ponder. 

Frederick Booker. 

No. 6 

Gilman A Co. 

R. J. Gilman, ab. 

Levin Josephs. 

A. Hudson. 

W. H- Vacher. 

John Williams. 

George de St. Croix. 

Chauchau hong. 

No 1. 

D AM Rustomiee & Co. 
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No. 2. 

R. A D. Ruttunjee. 

Rustomjee Ruttunjee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Ruttunjee. 

Hormuzjee Fra rajee A Co. 
Rustomjee Byrainjee. 

Curaetjee Rustomjee. 

Pestonjee Dinsjiawjee. 

/ No. 3. 

Sapoorjee Bomanjee. 

Cowasjee Framjee. 

No. 4. 

Nesserwanjce Ardaseer Bbanja. 

Jemsetjee Eduliee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Casna. 
Sapoorjee Sorobjee. 

Burjorjee Pestonjee. 

No. 6. 

Byrainjee Cooverjee. 

Curaetjee Shovuxshaw. 

Burjorjee Sorabjee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Dosabhoy. 

Nowrojee Curaetjee. 

Dadabhoy Sorabjee. 

Dadabboy Burjorjee.. 

Rustomjee Burjorjee. 

No. 6. 

Maneckjee Bomanjee. 

Curaetjee Eduljee. 

New English Factory 

H. B. M.'s Consulate. 

Adam W. Elmslie. 

J. T. Walker. 

Thomas T. Meadows. 

Edward F. Giles. 

Horace Oakley. 

James Crooke A Massey. 
James Crooke. 

John Cuvillier. 

Dirom Gray A Co* 

W. W Dale. 

C. Ryder. 

George Umson. 

A. Gray. 

D. W. McKentie. 

Jardine Matheson A Co. 
David Jardine. 

M. A. Macleod. 

Albino de Silveira. 

John T. Mounsey. 

Oriental Bank. 

Archibald Dunlop. 

8amuel Gray. 

Augustine Heard A Co. 

John Heard. 

J G. Ward, 


Joseph L Roberts. 

J. H. Everett. 

William Gilbert. 

Augustine Heard jr. 
Domingos P. Marques. 

George Barnet 4k Co. 
George Barnet. 

William Barnet. 

Horace Wiltshire. 

Macvicar A Co. 

Thomas Davis Neave. 

T. Smith. 

T. C. Piccope. 

G- J. Bennetts. 

Blenkin Rawson A Co. 

8. Rawson. 

W. H. Luce. 

Kennedy MacGregor 4k Oo 
David Kennedy. 

George C. Bruce. 

John Murray. 

C. A. Koch. 

A. A. Ritchie A Co. 

A. A. Ritchie. 

Henry M. Olmsted. 

J. Manuel Mur. 

Charles Platt. 

Holliday Wise A Co. 

John Holliday. 

Charles waters. 


Antonio F. Vandenberg. 

Turner 4k Co. 

T. W L. MacKean. 

E. H.Levin. 

W. Walkinshaw. 

Rev. 8. Banks. 

David Sassoon Sons 4k Co. 
Abdalah D. Sassoon. 

Jehangeer Framjee Buxey. 
Isaac Reuben. 

Benjamin Eliah. 

Solomon David. 

Ruttoniee Hormusjee Camajee 4k 
Dosaabhoy Hormusjee Camaiee. 
Burjorjee Hormusjee Hadah. 
Dorabjee Framjee Colah. 
Maneckjee Cooverjee. 

B. 4k N. Hormusjee. 

Burjorjee Hormusjee. 

Dorabjee Pestonjee Patell* 

Pallanjee Dorabjee Lalleaca. 
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Dadabhoy Nasserwanjee Mody A Co 
Nuaserwanjee Bomanjee Mody 
Muncherjee Nuaserwanjee Mody 
Dhunjeebhoy Horrauxjee Hakinna. 

Eduljee Framjee Sons A Co. 
Bomanjee Eduliee. 

Dadabhoy Eduljee. 

Fischer A Co. 

Maximilian Fischer, and family. 
James Whittall. 

E. Moormann A Co. 

C Bauer. 

Dimier Brothers A Co. 

C. Dimier. 

Francis B. Birley, and family. 

Reiss A Co. 

M. 8ichel. 

Thomas Everard. 

Lang^hinc Lai. 

Rev. A. P. Happer m. d. and family. 


Rev. F. B. Jench. 

Rev. Wm. Speer. 

S. W. Bonney. 

Hienhia Lan. 

Rev. Dyer Ball m. d. and family. 

Tang-shll&-koh. 

Rev. 1. J. Roberts. 

Kum-le-row. 

Benjamin Hobson, m. d. 


Whampoa 

Thomas Hunt. 
Charles Tobey. 
A. Bird. 

Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Lewer. 

Dr. Brice 
D. M. Lerman. 

C. Morris. 

James Rowe. 

N. de St. Croix. 


Anchorage 




Art. VI. A passage along the Broadway River from Canton to 
Macao—Description of the silk territory of Shunte. By M. Isi¬ 
dore Hedde. 

The city of Canton (called by the Chinese Kwttng-fong sang-Chin, 
chief city of Kwang-tong,) is seated at the head of an estuary formed 
by two great rivers, the one, Tong-Kiang (East river), running 
from the Kiang-si and Fokien mountains, and the other, Ta-Kiang 
(great river), descending from a chain of wild hills which separate 
the independent tribes Mio Sze from Kwei-chsu, and fertilising all 
the Kiang-si. The junction of these two streams forms a large river, 
which before Canton takes the name of Choo-Kiang (pearf river), 
on account of pearl oysters found on rocks known by foreigners ui> 
der the names of “ Dutch and French Follies.” The Choo-Kiancr 
divides itself into a thousand branches, the longest of which has 
taken the name of “ Tiger.” At the entrance, fourteen miles 
below Canton, is Whampoa Reach,” the commercial port of Canton 
for foreign intercourse, and where was signed on< the 24th of October, 
1844 the treaty between M. de Lagr6n6e, the French Plenipoten¬ 
tiary, and the Imperial Commissioner, Keying. Below is the Bogue f 
or Bocca Tigris, the mouth of the Tiger, formed by two advanced 
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rocks, one of which is said to represent a tiger at rest, and which 
gives the name to the river. On each side are numerous forts hav¬ 
ing large tigers’ heads painted on the embrasures, in order to frighten 
pirates. This channel is commonly used by Portuguese lorciias 
coming from Macao, and by junks from the north or neighbouring 
ports of Namoa, Hong Kong, Lintin, etc.; but the native trade of 
Canton with Macao, the island of Hainan, and all the southern coast 
of China bordering the Atinn kingdom, “Tonkin and Cochin Chi¬ 
na,” is made through an inner channel called by the natives Ta- 
Hwang-Kao, and by the English “ Broadway River.” It commu¬ 
nicates with Whampoa and thence with Bocca Tigris. It was by oik; 
of its arms that the English fleet reached the Choo-Kiang in 1840, 
and rendered useless the different bars constructed in different parts 
of the river. There are many arms of the sea flowing in different 
directions, with numerous creeks and inlets : thus forming an estuary. 

The Broadway River is seldom taken by foreigners who have no¬ 
thing to do in the interior of the country, and who are more exposed 
*o the attacks of pirates on account of the narrowness of the channel 
and tire consequent want of wind. It is frequented only by those 
who wish to visit the interior of the country, to observe the culture 
of the land, and become acquainted with the habits and customs of 
the people. 

On the 25th November 1844, M. Jules Itier, and M. Isidore 

• • 

Hedde, two gentlemen connected with the French mission to China, 
embarked on board a native junk, which had been hired for the pur¬ 
pose of going to Macao by the inner passage, but when they got on 
board, the master of the boat told them it was at that time impossible 
fo proceed by that passage, as there was neither wind nor water 
enough, besides Which the part was infested by numerous pirates 
who were seizing and plundering every one they met, and that it was 
therefore necessary to pass by the Bogue, which was more secure, 
and by which the travellers might reach Macao in 20 hours. M. 
Itier replied that it was now too late to attempt to impose on them 
with such tales, that the boat had been hired to proceed by the inner 
passage, and that he insisted on going by that road, and added, point¬ 
ing to his pistols, “We have something there that will bring bad 
men to reason.” The master of the boat on this shook his head and 
proceeded to make preparations for departure. 

The wooden anchor was soon weighed to the song of Hay /m % 
Hmf ho , repeated in chorus by the crew ; tlie sail, made of matting, 
Was unloosed and the noise of the water and of the oars soon told 
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the travellers that they were under weigh. They then took posses¬ 
sion of the cabins reserved for passengers, placing a Chinese boy, 
named Ai Yun, who accompanied them, on the outside to watch the 
movements of the crew. They loaded their guns and pistols, and 
placed them in readiness in case of attack from pirates; and to guard 
against any treachery on the part of the crew, they had provided 
themselves with poniards which they carried in their breast pockets, 
a precaution which was thought necessary from the fate of the un¬ 
fortunate crew of the French ship Navigator, who, while lying not 
far from this spot, wore murdered to the number of 20, one alone 
escaping by jumping overboard. Over the door of the cabin occupi¬ 
ed by the travellers was written a Chinese sentence, signifying, “ I 
am a friend of the God of the Sea ; my guns frighten pirates; l 
receive only happy passengers.” On either side of the door were 
placed two large round lamps of coloured paper bearing this inscrip¬ 
tion, “Good mind, good journey.” Mats were placed for beds, and 
knapsacks for pillows, on the top of which were placed coverlets of 
cotton or printed silk, which gave the place a very gay appearance. 
In the fore part of the boat were placed eight rowers, who kept sing¬ 
ing in chorus, and one men at the stern directed the helm. 

It was about six o’clock in the morning when the “ fast boat,” 
as she was called, started. They left to the right the channel of Ta- 
Kiang, which leads to Fu-Shan, a town containing a million of in¬ 
habitants, almost wholly occupied in silk-weaving. They also left 
behind them on the same side the Fa-ti, or flower-ground, so re¬ 
markable, and such an object of attraction to foreigners. They also 
saw on the left the large “ Packhouses,” or Honan tea-manufactories, 
and they proceeded in the inner passage in company with several 
junks, which however soon after left them proceeding up the numer¬ 
ous creeks which branched off into the country-in all directions. 

There are two forts erected on each side of the river, which bear 
the name of the district “ Nan-hae.” Near this spot is erected a 
stockade, or bar, formed of stones and stakes, to prevent any large 
vessel from going up. This obstruction has been raised since the late 
war with the English, who reached Canton by this channel. From 
the Chinese having since barred the entrance, and mounted cannon 
in the fortifications on the banks, it is probable that should a new 
war take place it would not be so easy again to take Canton. Fur¬ 
ther up the river is the fine site of Ta-Sin, where there is a ta % or 
many-storied pagoda, and a great number of .Miao 41 temples” dis 
tinguished by their groves of beautiful trees. On the front are crec 
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ted two poles bearing silk fligs of different colours, symbols of au¬ 
thority which in China is understood to reside at first in Heaven, or 
«n the Sovereign, who is on earth the representative of God, and 
after in the magistrates or the father of a family, and always in a 
natural hierarchy. 

On the left, at the bottom of an extended plain, divided into 
plantations of sugar-canes, tobacco plants, and rice fields, there may 
be seen a high tower, which is said to be dedicated to Kwan-gin, the 
goddess of mercy and pardon. As the trees were not clothed with 
foliage the face of the country could be readily seen. M. [tier, who 
was well skilled in mineralogy and geology, observed that the hills 
were composed of a compact grey stone, probably belonging to a 
secondary class of rocks. The stone was fine grained, and contain¬ 
ed a large proportion of quartz. Lying immediately beneath the 
grey stone was the old red sandstone. This stratum was found vary, 
ing from a bright red fine-grained rock, to a coarse mixture full of 
large pebbles and quartz. At the foot of the hills a detritus has 
been formed by the succession of ages, which, by the industry of the 
Chinese, has become very rich and productive. The soil of all the 
plains in this neighourhood is mostly alluvial, but on the declivites 
of the hills it is decomposed sand-stone of reddish colour. Near 
Shi-pae, a pretty village inhabited by busbandmen and fishermen, 
granite rocks appeared, but the general characteristic of the country 
is primitive. Our travellers there heard several cannon-shot fired 
by several junks, but there was no danger of pirates attacking Euro¬ 
peans in the day time. Besides, Robert Fidele, the servant of M. 
Itier was on duty mounting guard on the deck with a gun on his 
shoulder, whilst Ai Yun, the Chinese boy, was entertaining the 
crew with relations of the wonders performed by French weapous. 

At one o’clock, though the tide was unfavourable, they arrived at 
Wae-chong, where they saw large heaps of shells which had been 
burnt to make lime; some of them were very thin and transparent, 
and are used instead of glass for windows, giving a much pleasanter 
light. 

Further on, on the right, is the village of Cheun-chan, in a chan¬ 
nel full of barks and boats dressed out with flags, and full of people 
striking on the gong. A boat here came off bringing sweet potatoes, 
plantains, and fish, but the sellers were not allowed to come on board 
in consequence of their knavish appearance. 

At three o’clock they passed opposite Pwan-Poo, a pretty village 
on the right bank, where there is a fine joss-house, surrounded by 
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Pagoda trees (/Jews indicus). On the sides of the Channel are rice 
grounds, bordered with mulberry-trees. This is the entrance of the 
silk territory. On the right is the charming town of Tz’-ni, in which 
there is a custom-house. On the opposite side to the south-west is 
a pyramidal tower built on the top of a high mountain called Ta- 
liang-shan ; it is said to have been erected to the memory of Seeling- 
Shee, Hangti’s legitimate consort, who is said to have taught the 
people, 4500 years ago, the process for rearing domestic silk worms. 
The river here become* considerably wider, its breadth increasing 
from 600 yards to from 3,000 to 5,000 yards, and dividing into two 
branches. Our travellers took the one to the westward, where the 
country displays all its riches; the mulberry tree, cotton, and ma 
plants are seen in every direction. This is one of the best places 
for the rearing of silk-worms in the Kwang Tong province. 

We must here stop to point out the extent of that interesting ter¬ 
ritory named Shun-te-hien, or Shunte district, one of the most indus¬ 
trious and populous in China. It extends in a circular area the dia¬ 
meter of which may be estimated at 24 miles. It has in its vicinity 
the following district*:—Nan-hae and Pwan-yu to the north; an 
estuary on the east; Hiang-shan towards the south ; Sin-hwui to the 
south-west; and Nan-hae to the west, and north-west- Its chief town 
is Shun-te-Ching, situated in 24 deg. 49 min. 25 sec. N. lat., and 48 
deg. 55 min. E. long, of Greenwich. It is a walled town, contain¬ 
ing several thousand inhabitants, and has a market for ail the raw 

* • 

silk and the silk cloths from the surrounding country. The Hong 
merchants from Canton have agents established in this place, who 
purchase all that is required for the foreign trade. The silk produc¬ 
ed in this district is known in Canton bv the name of tou-sz’ “ cotin* 

9 

try silk,” to distinguish it from the ou-sz*, or silk brought from Ou- 
chan-foo in the Che-Kiang province, and which is known to foreigners 
by the improper name of Nanking silk. The places where the tow- 
8z’ is produced in Shun-te-hien are known under the following names, 
and form different qualities having different values. At first, Long 
Kiang and Long Shan, the silk of which is renowned for its brilliant 
whiteness, which rivalled the before-mentioned ou-sz’; after, Leon- 
lion, and several other villages, producing more or less raw silk of 
different colours and qualities. M. Hedde, who had been sent to 
China to examine into the silk produce of the country, obtained much 
information during his journey. 

There are from six to eight crops every vear, 1st, in April or May, 
hwnich is the least productive; 2nd in June, which is rather more 
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abundant; the 3rd, in July, still more so; the 4th, in August, which 
is generally the best in tb n year ; the 5th, in September, which is to¬ 
lerably good ; and the 6th, in October and November, which cannot 
always be depended on. One crop when abundant will produce 
about 400,000 lb., and a bad one less than 50,000 lb. ; the average 
value being about 400,000 fr. a year. He was informed by one of the 
best rearers that the silkworms employed were of different broods ; 

that the seed for the first rearing was different from the second, and 
so on. 

The culture of the mulberry-tree is not very remarkable in this 
country ; the trees are not allowed to grow to any great height, each 
being cut at about a foot from the ground, and there is no engrafting 
or pruning for the amelioration of the wild tree, which is the com¬ 
mon white mulberry, morns alba, the fruit of which is of a pink 
colour. When the trees begin to get old, and become less produc¬ 
tive, they are torn up and replaced by younger shoots taken from 
old trunks. The mulberry plantations in Shun-te are neverthe¬ 
less interesting, because it it the first step of the silk trade the last 
of which is at Che-Kiang. The silkworms are not of the first kind ; 
the wild ones are only found in remote mountains where fagara-trees 
grow. The cocoons in Shun-te are very small, as it has been observ¬ 
ed that they are always smaller in warm countries. Some are of a 
metallic whiteness, but others are of a yellowish colour resembling 
sulphur. The winding of them is effected by a coarse reel, on which 
thread is obtained with a single cross-webbing, which in the south of 
France is called “ a la tavelle.’' There is in that district a great 
quantity of coarse silk known by the local name of Sz’-pi or Sz’-ti 
the one produced from the outward floss which envelopes the cocoon, 
and the other from defective or perforated cocoons. 

M. Hedde made many enquiries respecting the apparatus and looms 
of the country, but he found them very imperfect; his attention was 
nevertheless attracted by some throwing and doubling machines; 
the apparatus intended for crapes is remarkably simple, and gives a 
stronger twist to the thread. Perhaps it is for this reason that Chinese 
crapes are so valued. The weaving of silk is limited to taffetas of 
different kinds; the most numerous are those known under the Indian 
name of Pongees, which are always manufactured in raw silk, and 
afterwards boiled to make them white, and then dyed. The foreign 
trade consumes a great quantity of these, which are sometimes after¬ 
wards printed abroad and reimported into China. 

Onr travellers continued their journey, and arrived at Pain-sha-wi. 
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where they found numerous boats and junks full of people striking 
on gongs. There was a great feast in the neighbourhood. They 
expressed a desire to go on shore, but the master of the boat would 
not consent, knowing the hostile feeings of the people towards for¬ 
eigners. Had they been dressed in the Chinese fashion, there would 
have been no danger, but they had adopted the plan so obstinately 
persisted in by Europeans, of retaining their national costume. 
When Mr. Hedde visited Suchau he was better advised, and he ex¬ 
perienced the decided advantage of adopting the Chinese dress, which 
he found very commodious. The inhabitants of this part of the 
country are well known for their knavish disposition towards for¬ 
eigners. Examples of this feeling were evinced in the mishap which 
attended the temporary French consul, M. Challaye, and the more 
recent ones which happened to Admiral Cecile and the Abb6 Guilet, 
who were severely beaten. The French Plenipotentiary and the rest 
of the diplomatic mission used wiser precautions, when they after¬ 
wards passed by the inner passage. They were on board several 
junks, had many interpreters with them, but very properly remained 
on board. 

The feast appeared very entertaining, and on inquiry they were 
informed that it was the Seau Seuh, “ the approach of winter." On 
that occasion, when the weavers’ constellation (Cygnus crossing the 
Via Lactea) is seen at the meridian, the women of Shun-te-hien as¬ 
semble together, and try to pass silk threads through a nine-eyed 
needle. If they succeed they are considered to have acquired all 
the skill necessary for embroidery. This custom, which was first 
introduced under the Tang dynasty 2400 years ago, leads to the be¬ 
lief that it was at that time that the embroidery of crape shawls, 
which is carried on to a considerable extent in that neighbourhood* 
was first introduced there. 

From that place our travellers visited in succession Whang Kan, 
Shie-tao, Sioti-wan, and Pie-wha-tao, where the Channel became 
narrower, and allowed them to see distinctly the country on both 
sides, which was covered by extensive rice fields, the uniformity of 
which was occasionally broken by the view of cottages surrounded 
by plantain trees. There are also in this neighbourhood some planta¬ 
tions of cotton and wa, plants which furnish fibres of which are made 
the cloth called by the Chinese At a pou y “summer cloth,” and by 
the English improperly named “grass cloth.” The most general 
kind, and that which makes the finest and whitest tissues, is that 
called shu mu (Urtica Nivea). distinguished by its round dentafed 
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leaf, with the under side covered with white down, but the tin g ma 
(sida tibiae folia), the ghi ma(canabis sativa), the polo ma (hibiscus), 
and other plants, may be found, all producing fine fibres for weaving. 

In front of Kiung, the last place of the silk territory of Shun te 
hien y they saw a strong fort and a bar, the second they had passed 
after Canton. The village is about 1299 yards long, and formed of 
several ro ws of houses, and boats on the right side and on the river 
itself After proceeding for some time longer along the stream* 
which is bordered by a long chain of painted temples, gardens and 
groves, they reached the small fort of Hiang-shan, and entered the 
chief town of the district, an open town which is said to con¬ 
tain 299,099 inhabitants engaged in agriculture aud fishery, and a 
few of them in the cultivation of silk. A seven-storied Pagoda 
overhangs the town on the north-east, and at the south-west end of 
it is a three-storied building of the same description, surrounded 
by tombs, some of them semi-circular, having Chinese inscriptions 
on them. Along all the towu the travellers’ junk was saluted by 
repeated cries of fankweis “ black devils,” the boys and girls making 
si 0 ns with their hands as of cutting off heads. This place, it must 
be remarked, is a most dangerous one, as it is inhabited by a number 
of pirates, who have been in contact with foreigners, from whom they 
have copied only the bad part of their characters, and it is not there¬ 
fore surprising that the people should feel such angry passions 
against Europeans. The Chinese inhabitants of the south are whol¬ 
ly different from those of the north : the former being coarse, rude, 
and malicious, whilst the latter are polite, hospitable, and courteous; 
i ideed, from the earliest period the inhabitants of the southern pro¬ 
vince of K wangtung have been considered as the most wicked in 
the Chinese empire. 

These considerations induced our travellers to be on their guard 
durin? the night. They passed near a small village situated on the 
slope of a hill, having a pagoda known by the name hion-th, •* flower¬ 
ed towar,” and which inclines like the leaning tower of Pisa, the effect, 
it is reported, of an earthquake which took place many centuries 
ago. The progress of the boat was now assisted by a favourable 
wind, aud they were proceeding pleasantly in a bright moonlight night 
when about eleven o’clock the servant who was on the look-out gave 
an alarm that an enemy was approaching. In fact they found them¬ 
selves in a few minutes close to a large number of junks who were 
advancing towards them, and who immediately fired all their guns, 
evidently to alarm those in the boat. On the smoke of the first dis- 
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charge clearing off the mistake was discovered. The attack wa$ 
occasioned by the alarm felt by the crews of the advancing junks, 
who took our travellers’ boat for a pirate, from its pursuing alone, 
the merchant junks usually going in small fleets for mutual protection. 
Excuses were exchanged, and after many chin-chin “ salutations” 
on both sides the trading boats continued their voyage. After 
passing Hia-Kie, which is a small fort protected by embankments 
of earth, our travellers reached Ho-Cham, “Crane’s island,” near 
which they saw a great number of wild geese and other aquatic birds- 
At the end of a large lake to the westward the land was planted with 
plantain trees. Spots of cotton and rice plants were also seen. 
The place is protected on each side of the river by walls of granite 
stone, on account of the frequent inundations. This land is known 
by the name of Joo-young^sha; the water is from 4,000 to 6,000 
yards wide. The appearance of the country had completely chang¬ 
ed since their advance up this part of the river. To fertile and culti¬ 
vated lands, and flowery gardens and groves, had succeeded a barren 
and desolate-looking country. The wind now proving contrary, they 
were compelled to anchor near a small fort called Mataou. Our 
travellers still considered it necessary to keep a very sharp look-out 
during the night, particularly as several junks of a very suspicious 
appearance kept prowling about near them. Early in the morning 
a strong breeze sprung up, they got under weigh, and soon afterwards 
passed the Malau-chea, “Monkeys’ island,” coasting along the I a- 
pa, or “ Priests’ island,” behind which is the channel leading to 
Tsien-shan, the Portuguese Casa-branca , where resides the Kiunmin- 
foo, the Chinese officer who had the superintendence of the foreign 
business. They so< n after arrived safely in front of the Bar fort at 
the entrance of the inner harbour. Their voyage, the distance of 
which may be estimated at 80 miles, had been performed in about 
46 hours. The distance is said to be shorter than by the Bogue, but 
from the want of wind the river is more suitable for steamers, by use 
of which it would present a better means of communication between 
Macao and Canton. 


Art. VII. Journal qf Occurrences: limits allowed citizens q/ the U. S. A. in Chinn ,* 
typhoon; revision qf the New Testament, tipc.; the United States Legation; the 
arrival qf missionaries. 

From Shanghai we have dates to July 25th with some particulars of “ matters ar»f 
things,” at that place. 

Ihe Limits allowed citizens of the United States wore announced at Shanghai on the 
17th of July by circular from Mr. Wolcott, the acting United States consul. A copy 
of the circular, sent to U6 wc here subjoin 
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NOTIFICATION. 

To the citizen* of the United Slate* resident at Shanghai. 

1 have received the following communication from His Excellency Peter Parker 
Acting United Slates Commissioner in China, which I circulate for general information 
A communication has been received at this Legation (Canton) from Sen. Acting 
Imperial Commissioner, transmitting a Dispatch from His Excellency Le of Nanking 
Governor General of the Two Keang, relative to the Tsingpoo case, consequent upon 
which the subject has come up of Betting the Limits which shall be allowed citizen* 
of the United States, at the Five Ports, in their Excursions for exercise, which resulted 
in the arrangement which is now definitely settled as follows. 

The Limits allowed citizens of the United States at the Five Ports to go for exercise 
and Recreation have now been defined to be the distance of one entire day for going 
and returning. 

(Signed) Henry G. Wolcott, Acting United States Consul. 

Shanghai, 17th July 1818. 

Regarding this Notification, definitely settling the limits allowed citizens of the 
United States at the five ports,” we give the following written at Shanghai. 

“ Herewith you will receive copy or a c ircular from the acting U. S. A. Consul. This 
is the first intimation given to the “ citizens of the United States.” of limits being 
defined beyond which they are not to go. It does not appear wbat are to be the “ pen¬ 
alties and pains” of going beyond these boundaries. Hitherto American residents 
here have gone into the country as often and as far as they wished. Some have been 
absent three or four days, and the late acting consul with others visited Suchau not 
long ago and for all this no complaint has been Drought against them by the Chinese 
authorities. At JSingpo, too, all foreigners seem to have enjoyed unlimited freedom 
in their excursions into the country. In all this region, well-disposed and peaceable 
foreigners, I am fully pursuaded, may travel even witn greater security than the native. 
Had the treaties made no provision for limiting foreigners, in their excursions, but pro¬ 
vided the means for obtaining pass-ports, when persons might wish to go far into the 
country, I think it would have done much to promote peace and friendly feeling and 
served greatly to extend our intercourse with tne Chinese. Others, however, may not 
view this subject as I do. I love the Chinese notwithstanding all their faults.” 

“ P. S. 1 beg pardon of “ the Friend of China” for omitting to specify on a former 
occasion, that Americans were among the number of those who were abroad in the 
country beyond the time then fixed for British subjects, and now also for American.” 

A Typhoon had been experienced at Shanghai. It occurred on the 20th of July 
We subjoin a few particulars. 

“ The storm began on the evening of the 19th with the wind from the east •, and at J 
o’clock, next morning it came strong from the north-east, and continued to increase 
till one o’clock p. M., when it lulled, and a perfect calm succeeded. At 3 again it blew, 
and from the south-west, giving us an exact counter-part of what was experienced in 
the first half of the day. The mercury fell about one inch and a half. Showers of reign 
accompanied the whole storm. Many of the native houses suffered, but none of the 
Europeans to any great extent. The water in some of the warehouses rose two feet. 
The amount of ilamage sustained by foreigners on snore and in the river may be thirty 
or forty thousand dollars ” 

“ Some junks are on shore near Wusung and there is said to have been a sharp 
collision between their owners and certain vagrants who were bent on plunder. Ac¬ 
cording to rumor several men nave lo6t their lives in these affrays.” 

“ A great deal of sickness prevails among the poor inhabitants of the city. The sum¬ 
mer continues unusually cool, which with the typhoon and continued, rains affords but 
a dark prospect to the cultivators of cotton, and other productions of the soil.” 

In the Revision of the IKew Testament, “the Committee of Delegates” were daily 
prosecuting their labors, having, at the time of our last dates, nearly completed the 
gospels of Mathew and Mark. The Mission School, under the direction of Bishop 
Boone, had been removed from the Suburbs of the city, at Wongka Moda, to a new 
house recently erected on the north bank of the river east of the consular grounds. 
Dr. Boone and Mr. Syle with their families had also removed to the same place. We 
are glad to know that all the Missionaries with their families with very slight excep¬ 
tions, were enjoying good health , and such seems to have been the case with the 
whole of the foreign community. 

His Excellency John W. Davis Commissioner from the United States of America to 
China has recently arrived in Canton. The names of the members at present consti¬ 
tuting the U. S. A. Legation arc as follows 


His Excellency John W. Davis 
Re\. Fetor Tarkcr. m i> 
fw'brrl Oliver (iihhr^. Evq 


Commissioner. 

S Secretary and Chinese Interpreter to 
? the Legation. 

Altrfhe 

We until r the arrival of Messrs Ta\|or and Jenkins missionaries from the >«uth**ru 
M E Bo nd ol the l > A to China. They arc destined, as we learn,, to Shanghai 
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Art. 1. Chinese Lexicography, or a list of the Dictionaries in the 
Imperial Library at Peking, according to the General Catalogue 
called the Sz’ Fu IViuen Shu. 

Lexicography, as it is understood by the Chinese, has hitherto re¬ 
ceived veiy little attention from foreigners. So far as we know there 
is not extant, in any European language, even a list of the names 
of the Principal Chinese Dictionaries, or any extended work on Chi¬ 
nese Lexicography. In the Introduction to his Chinese-English Dic¬ 
tionary, Dr. Morrison has given some remarks on this subject and 
has named a few of this class of wonts. Other students of the lan¬ 
guage have also touched upon the same topic. In the histories of 
China, published in western languages, there are Chapters “On Chi¬ 
nese literature,” &c. But upon the whole wide field of Chinese 
Lexicography, in a historical or descriptive point of view, we are 
not aware that any scholar has yet entered; and we fear a long time 
uny yet elapse ere the desired work w II be accomplished 

Some idea of the magnitude of such a work— viz., “An. his¬ 
torical Lexicography,” may be gathered from an inspection of 
the subjoined list of dictionaries, which we have prepared from the 
Kin Ting Sz’ K*u Ts'iuen Shti Tsung Muh. ^ ^ JTQ ^ ^ |& 

, “ A General Catalogue of all the Books in the Four Li¬ 
braries [published] by Imperial authority." 

The number of separate works in this list is two hundred and 
eighteen (218) Besides the name of each book, we give also both 
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the name of the author and the name of the dynasty u ider which 
the work was published; and will add also, in English, the number « f 

kiuen or sections, into which the several works are respectively 
divided. 

This list, in the General Catalogue, fills four volumes, viz. the 
21st, 22d, 23d, and 24th, and is comprised in five sections, under 
the general head of Siau Ilioh , 'i' Jpl. the Lessen Studies. In 
the original Catalogue before us a summary or general account is 
given of each work. 


No. I. 


snoot 

H/i Yd Chu Su, in eleven sections, supposed to have been writ¬ 
ten by the duke of Chau : the best Notes and explanations on this 
work are by Kwoh Pith of the Tsin and by Ying Ping of the Sung 
dynastv. 

No. 2. 

Rh 1?. CM, in three Sections, with notes by Ch'ing TSiau of 
the Sung dynasty. 

No. 3. 


1 






Fang Yen , in thirteen Sections, by Yiing Hiung of the H4n, with 
notes by Ktcuh P* oh of the Tsin dynasty. 


No. 4. 


ft91 IRK 


Shih Ming, in eight sections, by Liu Hi of the H&n dynasty. 

No. 5. 


IkKKK 


Rifting \n, in ten Sections, by Ching Yih of the Wei dynasty. 

No 6 





Kw'dng Miu Ching Ruh, in eight Sections, by Yen Sz'ku of the 
Tang dynasty. 

No. 7. 



K men Kmg Ym Pun, in seven Sections, by Kid Chdngchau 
of the Sung dvriasty. 
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No. 8. 

mm $k@*9« 

Pi Fd, in twenty Sections, by Luh Tien of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 9. 

’Rh Yd Yih t in thirty-three Sections, by Lo Yuen of the Sung 
dynasty, with explanation of sound? by Hung Yentsii of the Yuen 
dynasty. 

No. 10. 




Ping 


Fd, in seven Sections, by Chn Mauwei of the Ming dynasty 

No. II. 




£ 




Tsz 1 Kd } in one Section, by /lining Sang of the reigning Manchu 
dynasty. 


No. 1 2 


fiJj 


Pf 



iMitaa* 


Shuk Fang lew, in two Sections, bv Ildng Shit sin of the reigning 
Manchu dynasty. 


No. 1». 


mm 





Pieh Yd t in five Sections, by Wu Yu hi sin of the reigning Manchu 


dynasty. 




No. 14. 






Kih Tsiuchdng, in four Sections, by Sz’ Yu of the Ff.in dynasty 

No. 15. 

Shwnh Wan Kiai Tsz', in thirty Sections, by Hit Shin of llie 
II in dynasty. 

No. Ifi. 

Shwoh Wan Hi Ch'ucn, in forty Sections, by Su Kdi of the 

•»* 

Southern Ting dynasty. 

No. 17. 

X * B * & B«RSESBil 
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S\u>g\ Wan Hi Cliuen K'an /', in four Sections and one sup¬ 
plementary, all by Wing Hien of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 18. 




S'ucoh Win Iiiai Tsz 9 Cliuen Yun 
Kui of the Southern Ting dynasty. 

No. 19. 




in five Sections, by Su 




Chung Siii Yah P'ien, in thirteen Sections, by Ku Yiwdng of 
the Liang dynasty. 

No. 20. 

f t t $ « 7C 1 ... 

Kan Luh Tsz Shu, in one Section, by Ku Yuensun of the Tan 
dynasty. 

No. 21. 



55. iS ^ -j* 

Wu King Wan Tsz’, in three Sections, by Chang Tsan of the. 



T£ng dynasty 


No. 22. 


iL 


Kiu King Tsz’ Yang, in one 
T6ng dynasty. 

No. 


MB 7 c ft #f 

Section, by Tang Ynentu cl the 


23. 


ffffi 

flan Kien and the Muh Luh Su Lioh, the first in three, and the 
second in one Section, all by Kwoh Chungshu of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 24. 


ft 



P^ei Hitui , 

dynasty. 


5fc?l$ 



in three Sections, by Kwoh Chnngshd of the Sung 


No. 25. 


itratsi * 



it 


Ku Wan Sz’ Shing Yun, in four Sections, by Hid Sune of the 
Sung dynasty. * 

No. 26. 


AS SRBtULm 
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Lui P*ien , in forty-five Sections, by Sz’ma Kwang of the Sung 
dynasty. 

No. 27. 



ft 



n 







Lih Tdi Chung -ling I KwAn Shih F*dh T i ieh i in twenty 
Sections, by Nieh Shangkung of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 







Fuh Kd Pien, in two Sections, by Chang Yu of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 29. 





Han Li Tsz’ Yuen, in six Sections, by Lau Ki of the Sung 
dynasty. 

No. 30. 





»t .1 3 s #1 * 

Pan Ma T?z' Lui, in five Sections, by Lau Kt of the Sung 
dynasty. 

No. 31. 




Tsz’ Tung, in one Section, by Li Tsungchau of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 32. 




ft TcHfl# 


Luh Shu K’i, in thirty-three Sections, by Tdi Tung of the Yuen 

dynasty. 

No. 33. 




Lung Kan Shau Kien, in four Sections, by Tsang Hing Kiun of 


Li&u 


No 34. 







Luh Shd Tung , in twenty Sections, by Yang HwAn of the Yuen 
dynasty. 


No. 35. 


$ % M 7d f 







Chau Tsin Kih Shih Shih Yin % in one Section, by Wit Kitiyen 
of the Yuen dynasty. 
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No. 36. 




7C $ £ (4 1 


Tsz Kien, in five Sections, by Li Wanthung of the Yuen dynasty. 

No. 37. 


3ft 1 3= lit A 



it® smalts? 


Shwoh Wan Tsz' Yuen and the Luh Shu Ching Wei t the first in 
one and the second in five Sections, by Chau Pehfct of the Yuen 
dynasty. 

No. 38. 


ft f 







Han IA Fan Yun 9 in seven Sections. The author's 
the time when the work was written, do not appear. 

No. 39. 


name, and 









Luh Shu Pan T, in twelve Sections, by Chau Hwuih'ien of the 
Mine dynasty. 

No. 40. 




/fi Tsz' Yun, in five Sections, by Yung Shin of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 41. 




m 




ft 

Ku Yin Pien Tsz’, and Suh Pien, the first in one Section by 
Yung Shin of the Ming dynasty, the second in five Sections by 
Chwhng Lifting and Chtcang Ttnghien of the reigning Manchu 
dvnasty. 

No. 42. 


pfl W,aM 


Suh Shu Kan Wii , in twelve Sections, by Tsiau Hwang of the 
Mine dynasty. 

No. 43. 


?| I 






Tsz' Yin, in four Sections, by Yeh Ping king of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 44. 
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Kang Hi Tsz' Tien, in forty-two Sections. Thu edition .w;r 
published in the 55th year of Kanghi’s reign, by Imperial authority 

No. 45. 

m £ it 2 & HM JAM ttttA 


fell 


t r; 


mm 


Yii Ting Tsing Wan Kien , Pin i, Tsung Kang , P'i Tsung 

Kang, a Manchu-Chinese work in forty-six Sections, compiled in 
the thirty-sixth year of Kienlung by Imperial authority. 


«p $ « m 


No. 47. 


+ H ^ ^ ft tl 




Yu Ting Manchau Mungku Hdntsz ’ >dnhnh TViYA yin Tsing 
Wan Kien , in thirty-two Sections, was ordered to be compiled in 

the forty-fourth year of Kienlung. 


No. 47 


ft £ B « PI * £ ft 


t/lf 





Aliw Tm# Si Yih Tung Wan Chi, in twenty-four Sections, was 
ordered in the twenty-eighth year of Kienlung. 


No. 48. 


Am 


$$5?? 



Chum Ki K*iau V, in two Sections, by Chau 
mg Manchu dynasty. 

No 49. 


Tsing of the reign 


fit B3®J§ 


tj 


Li Pirn, in eight Sections, by Ku Ngriikih of the reigning 
chu dynasty. 

No. 50. 


an 




Kwang Yun , in five Sections, the name of the author is unknown 


No 51 



% 


IS *%%*%%% 





Chung Siu Kwang Yin , in five Sections compiled by Ch f in Pong 
men % K* it/ Yung and others of the Sung dynasty, by Imperial Com 
mand 
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No. 52. 




Ml 






7>iA Fan, in ten Sections, an old edition of this work purports to 
have been written by Ting Tu and others of the Sung dynasty by 
Imperial command. 

No. 53. 


^8 tit 








% £ M - * I'J 315 It fil Hr tt IE 

Ts'ieh Yun Chi Chang tu, ami Fa Kien h, the first in two an ! 
the second in one Section; the first by Szma Kwang, and the 
second by Chau Kwangtsti who also revised and corrected the 

former. 

No. 54. 

Yun Pu, in five Sections, by Wti Yik of the Sung dynasty. 

No. 55. 


Fii Shih Wan Hu Ch;i Li Pu Yun lioh and Fit Rung Ku Tiatt 
Shih, in one Section ; the name of the original author is not given- 

No. 56. 

j* <1 £ tt it A* #1 # 


it 7 ItjE&a 



it 



Tsang Sin Hu Ch(i LiPu Yun Lioh, in five Sections, being notes 
by Man Kwang of the Sung dynasty and compared and enlarged by 

his son Kuching. 


No. 57. 


^ fit $ £ if i % m $ a % ® pi a 


ip -r ie tf 


Tsang Sin Kiau Citing Yd Yun Shih 1', in five Sections by 
K traii-yang Tehlung and revised by Hwoh Shauching of the Sung 


b 

dynasty. 


No. 58, 




Kiu King Pu Yun, in one Section, by Ydng Pehyen of the Sung 



▼ nasty 
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No. 


1 


Wu Yin Tsih Yun , 
Kin family. 


in fifteen Sections, by Him Tduchau of the 


No. 60. 





7C AS ® 



Ku Kin Yun Htoui Kti Yaw, in thirty Sections, by Hiung Chung 
of the Yuen dynasty. 

No. 61. 


Sz } Shing Tang Tsz , in one Section, 
does not appear. 

No. 62. 


The name of the author 


m £ IE # fi la 


8H1B ^ 
Hftff£ Sz* Ching Yin Ts'ieh Yun Chi 

Liu Kien of the Yuen dynasty. 



7L 

Nan % in one Section, by 


No. 63. 


**1*1 m & se + % # m 

Hung Wii Ching Yun, in sixteen Sections, ordered to be com¬ 
piled in the reign of Hungwu of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 64. 


mmm 

This work, Kit Yin Tsung Muh, in five volumes, Ku Yin Lieh 
Ydu, in five Sections, Kti Yin Yu, in five Sections, Kti Yin Fti Luh, 
in one Section, was written or compiled by Yang Shin of the Ming 
dynasty. 


No. 65. 


^ $ #| Bfl $| |j 


& 



Ku Yin Lioh Li y in one Section, also by Yang Shin. 

No. 66. 



BfHS'ltlS? 

Chnen Chit Kti Yin Lioh, in five Sections, also by Yang Shin of 
the Ming dynasty. 

No. 67. 

r* 
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Mau Shi Ku Yin K'iav, in four Sections, by Chin Ti of the Ming 

dyuastv 

No. as. 







Kiuh Sung Kit Yin /'. in three Sections, also by Chin Tt of the 
Ming dyuastv. 

No. 69. 

R % t a M n ft fill B + 5 % * « ft 

/fin Fin Ft/n Ch'cn W7, in eighteen Sections, ordered to 

be compiled in the forty-fifth year of Kanghi. 

No. 70. 

Kin Ting Tung Wan Yun Tung, in six Sections, ordered to be 
compiled in the fifteenth year of Kienlung. 

No. 71. 

Kin Ting Huh Yun Lui Tsih , iri fifty-eight Sections, ordered to 
be compiled in the fifteenth year of Kienlung. 

No. 72. 






+ 


ftfcf M 

Kin Ting Ytn Yun Shun IF/, in three Sections, ordered to be 
compiled in the thirty-eighth year of Kienluug- 


No. 73 


0 prH 



Yin Lun % in 
Manchu dynasty 




three Sections, by Ku Yenwu of the reigning 


No. 74. 




f3 





Shi Pan Fin, in ten Sections, by the same author, Ku Yenwu 

No. 75. 


Yxh 


Fin, in three Sections, also by the same Ku Yenwu. 

No. 76. 

SlgiE 

Tang Yun Ching , in twenty Sections, also l>v Ku Yenwu. 
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No. 77. 

Btl 






Ku Yin Piau, in two Sections, by the same Ku Ytmeu. 

No. 78. 


m 



£ 





f ft m 


Yun Pit Ching, in one Section, also by Ku Yenmi 

No. 79. 





K(i Kin Vung Yun, in twelve Sections, by Mau Kiting of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. SO. 


3t S If) pj Sd lit 


Yih Yun , in four 
Manchu dynasty. 


Sections, also, by M&u Kding of the reigning 


No. 81. 


-4 H 

Kwing Yun fCau % in 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 


® $ f£ & «!• 81 


five Sections, by Ki Yungshft of the 


No. 82. 







Ku Yun Pidu Chun, in four Sections, by Ki mg Yung of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 


No. 83. 


Luh I' Kang Afuh in 
Yuen dynasty. 




two Sections, by Shu Vitamin of ihe 


No. 84. 





’Rh Yd Pu Chd, in six Sections, by King Chdusih of the reign 
ing Manchu dynasty. 

No. 85. 

Sidtt } Rh Yo % in one Section ; the name of the author is not given 

No. 86. 

HR;'ll# 
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Ts'vi Shi Siau *Rh Yd, in one Section, by T&ui Sien of the 


Ming dynasty. 


No. 87. 


« 38H 

Lni Yd, in twenty Sections, with an appendix in 
Sections, by Chang Hiun of the Ming dynasty. 


twenty-eight 


No. 88. 






Fung Yen Kii, in two Sections, by Wei Siuen of thfc Ming dynasty. 

No. 89. 


jr 








Fung Yen Lui Tsui, in four Sections, by Chin Yiiki&u of tbe 


Ming dvnasty 


No. 90. 


Yueh Yu h'ang K'i Luh, in one Section, by Mau Wiling of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

' * No. 91. 

Lien Wan Shih V , in one Section, by Wang Yen of the reign- 


Lien Wan Shih V , in one Section, by Wang Yen 
ing Manchu dynasty. 


No. 92. 


34 M T- it t 





Pieh Pan Kan Luh Tsz' Shd, in two Sections, by Yuensun of 
the Tang dynasty. 

No. 93. 


Shionh Wan Kiai Tsz’ Wu Yin Yun Pu, by Li Chau of the 
Sung dynasty. 

No. 94. 


Suh Tsten Wan, in one Section, by Tsz'k 1 i LidngkH of the Sung 
lynasty. 

No. 95. 

»■?*» 
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Sz' Shing Fieri HAi, fifteen Sections, by Han HiAuyen of the 
Kin family. 

No. 96. 

^ as •: 


B M 7C fl & 


Luh ShA Su Yuen, in twelve Sections, by Yang Hwan of the 
Yuen dynasty. 

No. 97. 


* 





Tsang Svi F»ih K(i Pirn, in four Sections, the original work said 
to have been compiled by Wu Kiun . 

No. 98. 




Htung Kit Yih Yu, in one Section, the name of the author does 


not appear 


No. 99. 




fs m 

PP 



gt se 


I- 


'X if.;« * u m 




HwA V Yih Yd, in one Section; in the twenty-second year of 
Hungwu of the Ming dynasty, Ho Yuenkieh, a member of the im¬ 
perial college, received orders to prepare this work. 

No. 100. 





1*8*8 


SITiH 

Fieri Hai Lui Pien , in twenty Sections; the original work said 
to have been prepared by Sung Lien of the Ming dynasty and edited 
by Tu Lung . 

No. 101. 




Tung Mnng Sih 
Ming dynasty. 


Kit, in one Section, by Chau Hwuikien of the 


No. 102 


<£ £ iE SC Bfl 



m 


Ttvng Ku Ching Wan , in five Sections, by Wang Kien of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 103. 

W 



/ \ w 



H 
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Luh Shit Tsing Wan , in six Sections, and the Yin Shift, in one 
Section, by Wet Kiau of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 104. 

£ & SI W # ft $ 

Tsih Ku Lf Yun , in five Sections, by Fong Tsz' of the Ming 
dynasty. 

No. 105. 



V St X if 



ft* 


Shih Kti Wan Yin Shift, in three Sections, with an appendix in 
one, by Yang Shin of the Ming dynasty. 


No. 10(5. 





ft 


Luh Shu Soh Yin , iu five Sections, by the same author 

No. 107. 




Kin Shih I' Wan, in five Sections, by Pung Tausang of the 
Ming dynasty. 


No. 108. 






mm ft 


Tung Wan Pi Kfau, in eight Sections, with an appendix 
Shin a Yun Htoui Tung Yun Yau Tsu Shih, in two Sections, by 
Wang Yingtien of the Ming dynasty 

No. 109. 


-a *}& 

Ku Suh Tsz' Link, in seven Sections, by Chin Sz'yutn of the 




Ming dynasty 


No. 100 




Tsz' K*au K*i Mung, in sixteen Sections, by Chau Yu of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 111. 


/'i 











Luh Shn Fit Yin V, in three Sections, by Chang Sz’pei of the 


Ming dynasty. 


No. 112 
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Ru K'l Ming Shift, in ten Sections, by 
dynasty- 

No 113 


Pitn Kidtfi of the Miusf 






/|Kd 

7h' / Tsung Link, in four Sections, by Ku Chung of the Ming 


dynasty 


No. 114 







Wan K'i Tsih , in one Section, by Chang Wei of the Ming 


dynasty. 


No. 115 


** 39ait m 


Td Ming Tung Wan Tsih , in filly Sections, by 'Arn I^hang of 
the Ming dynasty. 


IE ft 




No 116 

99 $ 



tTb 




Citing Yun Lui Pien, m four Sections, by Chau Kiatung of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No 117 


AIMiiS a9#1! 



Luh Shu Chi Nan , in two Sections, by Li Tang of the Mingf 
dynasty. 

No 1 IS, 









Chih Ku T Wan , in two Sections, with a Supplement Pu /' in 

one Section, also by Li Tanp. 

No. 119 




?f 39# m mm 


Chit SkO Tsz tCau in two Sections, by Lin Mauhwdi of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 120 


W(i 

author 


T'f » A fc ft 

H*au Tsing Tsz' Hdi, in twenty Sections, by an unknown 

• I 


No 121 


W 



39 

Tiz* Hi oh Chi Nan . in ten Sections, by Chu Kwdngkia of the 

7 * n 

Ming dynasty 
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No. 122 


4=* Sr 58 




Tsz ' tlioh Ting Ngoh, in two Sections, by Li Tangtai of the 


Ming dynasty. 


No 123 

<8 H 31 ?c i= 

Hoh Ping Tsz' Hioh Tsih P'ien Ts>k Yun in twenty-three Sec¬ 
tions, written by Sii Hau and edited by Chang Yuenht. 

No. 124 

Tsz ' K'i u, in two Sections, by Hid Hiung of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 125 




is 



L»i Tswan Ku Wan Tsz ’ K'du, in five Sections, by Tu Yu of 


the Ming dynasty 


No. 126. 


/> 



I 





Luh Shli Chirig T in twelve Sections, by Wd Yuenmwan of the 


Jl/ing dynasty 


No. 127. 





?9 & 


Luh Shu Tsung Yau, in five Sections, also by Wu Yuenmwan. 

No. 128. 


/> 





Luh Shu Su Luen Chih Yin, in two Sections, also by Wu Yum - 


mtoan. 


No. 129. 






00 rpr 70 

Hidi Shing Chi Nan, in one Section, likewise by Wu Yuenmwan 

No. 130. 





$£ais;fcig 


Shwoh Wan Chang Tsieti, in a hundred and four 
Chau Hwankwang of the Ming dynasty. 


Sections, by 
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No. 131. 


✓ > 





at jt$f 


Luh Shu Chbng Tsien, in seven Sections, by the si 

No. 132. 


author 



tt It** IB It «*£♦« 

Tsih Chung Ting Ku Wan Yun , in five Sections, by a Budhisttc 
priest named Tautiii of the Ming dynasty. 

No 133. 


lE^l 



* s£ 



BBSS* He® 



Cking Tsz % Tung , in twelve Sections; the original is said to hare 
been written by Chung Tsz’lieh of the Ming dynasty ; by some it is 
said to have been written bv Li&u Wanying of the reigning dynasty; 
and by others it is said to have been done jointly by the two, Tsz'lith 
and Wanying. 

No. 134. 

a % t« 

Chuen Yun , in fifty Sections, by au unknown author. 

No. 135. 




fkH 


& 



T' 



l 






st de w ’n 


Tsz' Yun Huh Pih , in twenty Sections; the author's name does 
not appear; by some the work is said to have been edited and pu¬ 
blished by ChU Kungydng of Pohtung under the Ming dynasty. 

No. I3fi. 


Hwang Kin Shih Yan PA, in five Sections, by Lin Shangkwei 
and Li Kan of the reigning Mauchu dynasty. 

No. 137 


BttftfPgJI 


T*& Shan Tsz * Hioh % in two Sections, by Tsien Pungfci of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 13S. 
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Luh Shu Chun , in four Sections, by Fung Ti.iuting of the reign 
mg Manchu dynasty. 
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No. 139. 
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Ltih Shh Tung, in ten Sections, by Min Tsikih of the reigning 
Manchu dynasty. 

No. 140. 

WR* ■ 41918* 

Yun Yuen Pidu, in one Section, by Liu Ying of the reigning 
Muncliu dynasty. 

No. 141. 

Shik Kii Wan Ting Pan, in two Sections, also by Liu Ying. 

No. 142. 
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Hwang Kung Shiooh Tsz'; the Sections not 
Kingsing of the reigivi »g Manchu dynasty. 

No. 143. 

at3Et 


numbered; by Ku 
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Tub Shu Citing Yin,, in four Sections, by Wu Ckinfang of the 
reigning dynasty. 

No. 144. 
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Chum Wan Tswan Yuu, in four Sections, by Chiu TVeh of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 145. 


Tsz 1 Pien % in 
Manchu dynasty. 


Mitts 

seven Sections, by Wanlang of the reignina 


No. 146. 

Luh Shu Fan Lui, in twelve Sections, by Fu Shiyau of the reign- 
ing Manchu dynasty. 

No. 147. 
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Shwoh Wa-, Kwang in twelve Sections, by Ching Tehhiah of 
the reigning Manchu dynasty. 
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No. 148. 






Ckuen Tsz* 
of the Manchu 
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Lui, in twelve Sections, arranged l>y Tmig Shtnun 
dynasty. 

No. 149. 



Pi r if. 

Chung Ting Tsz * 
the Mancha dynasty. 




in five Sections, by Lihming of 

No. 150. 






Vien Yen Kung Yuen Tsz* Ftm, in nine 
Yihchang of the Manchu dynasty. 


Bf 

Sections, by Kiting 



No. 151. 






Lull Shit Pien Tung, in five Sections, by Yang Sihkwdn of i lie 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 152. 


MW 

Luh Sk(i Li Kidi , in one Section, with a supplement Luh Shu 
Tsih Shtooh in one Section, and Pah Fan Shu Pien also in one 
Section, by Yang Sihkw&n. 

No. 153 
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Wu King Tsz' Hioh K'du, in five Sections, by Chitig Twdnjin of 
the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 154. 

Luh King Tsz' Pien, Sections not numbered, by Liv Chinking 
of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 155. 



Tsz' Hioh Ching Pan, in five Sections, by Li Xing of the reign- 
in? Manchu dynasty. 

No. 156. 
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f$z H'oh Ting Wan, in four Sections, by W t i Chihkuh of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty 

No. 157 

V*qh Tsz 1 Shin , in one Section, the author's name does not appear 

No. 158. 
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Fvn King, in five Sections; the original work was compiled 
and arranged by Waking Shiny nk of the Li3ng dynasty : the ancient 
forms were collected bv liwuilti Hiasung of the Sung dynasty ; and 
the notes are by Yang Skinckuen of Hiungnung of the Ming 
dynasty ; this work was revised by Kwok Chingyik of KiAnghifL 

No. 159. 

#£TE$ 7C#«tS 


Shil Hioh Ching 
the Yuen dynasty. 


Yun, in thirty*six Sections; by Ydng Haydn of 


No 160. 

Stung Kfi Tsz’ Yun, in two Sections, by Chit Tsungwan of the 
Yuen dynasty. 

No. 161. 


i am us*** 


Caking Yun Tsien , in four Sections, by Yang Shiw*i of the Ming 
dynasty 

No 162. 

Sking Yin Wan Tsz' Tung , in thirty-two Sections, by CAau Wei- 
kien of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 163 




Yun Hioh T$ih Ching, in thirteen Sections, by Chang Fd of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 164. 
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Yen Hioh I' Tung , in two Sections, by Ldn VingsiU of the Ming 
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Yun Hxoh TdCh'ing, in four Sections, by Pohying Lax of the 
Ming dynasty 

No. 156. 
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TuhYih Yun K*au, in seven Sections, by Chang Hienyih of the 
ing dynasty. 

No 157. 
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Kit Kin Yun Fan Chit Ts'oh Yau, in five Sections, by Kan Yu 
of the Ming dynasty with notes by Chin Sz’yuen. 

No. 168. 
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Shd Wan\Yin I' Pien K'au Sz’ Pien, in five Sections, with an 
appendix N&n Tsx’ Chih Yin in one Section, by Li Tang of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 169 







Ping Yin Lien Shing Tsz 9 Hioh Tsih Yau, in four Sections, 
author unknown. 

No. 170. 
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Kidu lai Yun, in one Section, by Lui Kwan of the Ming dynasty 

No. 171. 

Yin Shing Ki Yuen, in six Sections, by Wu Kisz’ of the Ming 
dynasty. 

No. 172. 



Ti 
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Tsz’ Hioh Yuen Yuen , in ten Sections, by Yuen Tsz'yang of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 173. 
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Yun Puiu , Sections not numbered, by Yeh Pingking of the Ming 
dynasty 
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Yin Yun Jih Yueh Tang , 

the Ming dynasty. 





in seventy Sections, by Lvi Wziki of 


No. 175. 
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Link Kit Tsz 9 Khih Fu Hieh Yun , in twelve Sections, by Ching 
Yucnchu of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 176. 
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Yun Pu Pan in ten Sections, by Mdu Tsin of the Min 
dynasty. 

No. 17T. 



Fm Tsung Chi, in three Sections, by ChU Kien of the Ming 
dynasty. 


No. 178. 
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Yun ftwui Siau Pu, in thirty Sections, by Fang Ythshing of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 179. 
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P*ien Yun Kwan Chti Tsih, in one Section, by Chinkung a 
Budhist priest of the Ming dynasty. 

No. 180. 








8z' Ju, r Muh Tsz', Sections not numbered, by a European 

Kinnikoh under the Ming dynasty. 

No. 181. 
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Yuen Yun Pd, in fifty-four Sections, by K*iau Chungko of the 
Ming dynasty. 

No. 182. 
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Hwang Kih Tu Yun , in one Section, by Chin Tsinmu of the 
Ming dynasty. 
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No. 183. 
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Fwe?i Fin Tn/i^ Fiw, in twenty-eight Sections, by the same Chin 
Tsinmu enlarged and revised by one of his pupils named Hu Shan - 
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No. 184. 
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Tsing Kidu Tsih Chit, in one Section, and the TFirin Fnn K'uu 
C'hung Luh Siring Hwui Pitn in twelve Sections by Sang Sliau - 
liung . 

No. 185. 
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a:*/ //te/i 
dynasty. 


TwA, in five Sections, by Kung Hwang of the Ming 

No. 186. 
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SA/ Fan Pie/i -LioA, in two Sections, by 
Ming dynasty. 



Yang Chingyih of the 


No. 187. 
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Chung Ting Mashi Tang Yin Wai Tsih in one Section, Nui 
Tsih also in one Section : this work was published by Mei Kim 
at Siuenching in the year marked Writsz’ in the reign of Kdnglit, 
by one who designates himself Pw-inshih Mashi Tsz’yuen. 

No. 188. 

Kit Yun Tung, in eight Sections, by Clidi Shavping of the reign¬ 
ing Mauchti dynasty. 


No. 189. 


Ku Yun Hirh Yin, in six Sections, by Yang King of the reign¬ 
ing Manchu dynasty. 
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T>o Tung IjuIi, in five Sections, by the same Yang King 
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Sking Yitn Tsung Shwoh in one Section, Yun W<*n in one Sec¬ 
tion, by Aidu Sienshu of the reiguing Manchu dynasty. 

No. 192. 
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Yun Hioh Tung Chi, in one Section, by the same AIdu Sienshu 

No. 193. 




II 


Yun Peh % in one Section, by the same Man Sienshu. 

No. 194. 

tt* 

Yun T*ung Yu Shwoh , Sections not numbered, by Kang Jinlung 
of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 195. 








@1 

Yun Ts'oh, in one Section, by Su Shifii of the reigning Manchu 


dynasty. 


No. 196. 







Sht Yun Kang Ting , in five Sections, compiled by Wu Ktoohtsin 
of the reigning Mancha dynasty. 


No. 197 
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Shing Yun Yuen Lin K'Vu, Sections not numbered, by Wan 
Sz'tung of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 


No. 198. 
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Hiiii Shing P'in Tsz Tsien, Sections not numbered, by Yu Teh 
shing of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No 199 
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Lui Yin in eight Sections, by 
dynasty. 
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No. 200. 
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Yun Hioh Yau Chi , in eleven Sections, by Jl/du Killing ol the 
reigning Manclm dynasty. 

HP 


No. 201. 





Yin Yd in five Sections, by Shi Humuh of the reigning Mancliu 


dynasty. 


No. 102. 
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Ku Yin Ching I' in one Section, by Hintig SJ[nh ol the 

* 

»ng Manclm dynasty. 


reign 


No. 208. 
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Tang Ts'ieh Y iien Slung, in ten Sections, by the same Iliung 
tizueh. 

No. 201. 

if«i /Cm Fi/n Pi du Sin Pirn, in five Sections, by Kin Ting mu of 
the reigning Manclm dynasty. 

No. 205. 

A*i£*Ba t BBBflMMt 

Pdh Shi Chti Tsz 1 Tu Shwoh , in one Section, by Ku C/unsu of 
the reigning Manchu dvnasty. 

No. 206. 
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Siting Yun Tu Pit, Sections not numbered, by Tsien Jmlin of 
the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 207. 
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Lui Tsz Pan /', Sections not numbered, by Moh Hiunghiun of 
the Manclm dynasty. 

No. 208. 



Yun Ifioh Yih Shim It , in 

reigning Manchu dynasty. 
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one Section, by Wang Chih of the 
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Yun Hioh, in five Sections, by the same author Wang Chih 

No. 210. 



S. si Km 

Wufdng Yuen Yin , in two Sections, 



by Fan Tangfung of the 


reigning Manchu dynasty. 


No. 211. 
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Shi King Hich Yin Pirn Ngoh, in eight 
kirn of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 212. 



Sections, by Liu Wei- 
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Shi Chucn Hieh Yin K'au, in three Sections, by Wd Ktiyuen of 
the reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 213. 

El##!!* ft#| 


Sz' Shing Ts'ich Yun Pidu, in one Section, by Kiang Yung of 


the reigning Manchu dynasty. 


No. 214. 
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Pan Yun Yih Teh, in twenty Sections, by Lung Wei tin of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 215. 

Yin Yun Yuen Liu, in fifty Sections, by Pwan Shing of the 
reigning Manchu dynasty. 

No. 216. 

Yun Ki, in four Sections, by Kiang Yuh of the reigning Manchu 
dynasty. 

No. 217. 
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Yin Y'tn Tsing Chuh Kim , in three Sections, by Wdng 
ching of tli«* reigning Manchu dynasty. 
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Shing Yin Fdh Yuen Ti Kidi , 

of the reigning Manchu dynasty. 



in one Section, by Pwdn Suisitn 


V z 1 


Art. It. Remarks on the Notes of Z. Z. in a letter Addressed 

to the Editor of the Chinese Repository. By the Rev. Dr. 

Mbdhurst. 

Exception, it will be seen from the subjoined letter, has been taken 
to the language employed by Z. Z. in certain Notes appended to the 
translation of an Address to foreigners by the native gentry of Shang¬ 
hai, and published in the number of the Chinese Repository for 
May this year. Holding ourselves responsible for those Notes, we 
will offer some explanations, and hope to remove any wrong impres¬ 
sion caused thereby, We did perceive (and who could not?) that 
the address ,—affirming that all China and Christendom worship one 
and the same God, would have a bearing on the discussions alluded 
to, and it was that mainly which induced us to publish the Paper 
with the notes, a reply to which we now subjoin in a letter address* 
ed— 

To the Editor of the Chinese Repository ,— Dear Sir; Permit 
me to venture a few remarks on a communication signed Z. Z. which 
appeared in your number for May last, not so much with reference 
to the argument as to the phraseology employed. The writer 6ays, 
“if the translator of Kiying’s despatch found the phrase Shdng tf 
in the original of that document—and has translated such phrase by 
God, then we have the translator of Kfying’s despatch abetting and 
sanctioning the gentry of Sh£ngh4i in their stiauge assertion that 
all China and Christendom worship and serve one and the same 
God; than which nothing can be more false”. It is known to the 
readers of the Repository that several Protestant missionaries have 
been in the habit of using Sh^ngtf for God, and that a controversy 
is now pending respecting that and similar terms. It cannot be 
denied that the imputation of abetting and sanctioning that which is 
represented as most false is as much applicable to then, as it is to 
the translator of Kfying’s despatch; viewing it in this light, I cannot 
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but regret that a term was employed of so offensive a character con¬ 
nected with such an imputation, because 1 think that hard terms do 
not serve the interests of truth, and are not likely to carry convic¬ 
tions with them. The controversy, above alluded to involves points 
of considerable difficulty, respecting which the opinions of men well 
acquainted with the Chinese language, and with the subject they 
have to discuss, are much divided; it is therefore needless to add, 
that it becomes all parties to maintain their own opinions with some 
degree of deference and modesty. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly. 

Shanghai July 10th, 1848. W. H. Medhfrst. 

In the foregoing remarks we quite concur; and lest we should be 
misunderstood, will state in detail: 

That, considering the difficulty of the great question, it does be¬ 
come those, who enter on its discussion, to maintain their own opin¬ 
ions with some degree of deference and modesty : 

That the imputation, of abetting and sanctioning what is most 
false, as set forth by Z. Z. is equally applicable to all persons who 
affirm that all China and Christendom worship one and the same 
God : 0 

That the use of harsh and offensive terms cannot serve the interests 
of truth; and 

That we regret Z. Z. employed language which could be consid¬ 
ered exceptionable. 

Further, and in behalf of Z Z. we are bound to state what we 
know, that he did not intend to give offense. Had he, instead of 
pronouncing the assertion of the gentry “ most false,” merely said 
that he deemed it erroneous, his note probably would not have elicited 
the foregoing letter from Dr Medhurst,—which we regard as impor¬ 
tant, not more for its gentle rebuke of Z. Z. than for its helping ns 
to comprehend his meaning when, in his “ Inquiry” (see our present 
volume pp. 109,115, et passim) he declares that Ti or T*ien is the 
Supreme God, as far as the Chinese knew hi?n. Now, without do¬ 
ing violence to language, we must admit that Dr. Medhurst believes 
that the Chinese, ancient and modern, do know and worship the 
one only living and true God—not some imaginary Divinity— 
but the same Being whom he and all Christendom worship. He 
does sometimes say the Divinity, the Supreme Being, ** in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese,” and if he had said nothing more we might sup¬ 
pose that he only meant the chief of the Chinese Gods , intending to 
admit that they weie all false. But when he speaks of the Supreme 
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Being as far as the Chinese know him, it seems to us evident that he 
means to affirm that the Chinese do know the true God. Indeed it 
is only on this supposition that we can see how Z. Z.’s notes could 
he deemed offensive. 

Possibly we have not rightly understood his language. But in 
reading his “ Inquiry”, it has seemed to us that, throughout he has 
proceeded on the assumption that the Chinese have a knowledge of 
God, the Maker and Governor of all things; and that from time 
immemorial they have worshiped him; hence the native gentry of 
Shanghai were right in affirming, as they did in their address, that 
all China and Christendom worshiped and served one and the same 
God. 

Once it was our opinion that the Shu King and other ancient 
writings of the Chinese contained explicit recognition of (he true 
God, and that we might refer to their Shang-ti as identical with the 
Elohitn of the old and the theos of the New Testament. For a time 
this sentiment seems to have been entertained by nearly all the Pro¬ 
testant Missionaries in China; and both in their preaching and 
writing their usage was in accordance with that sentiment; and it 
was not until after the general meeting of the missionaries at Hong¬ 
kong in 1843 that any very serious doubts were entertained regard¬ 
ing the correctness of what, in this particu ar, had become general 
usage. Up to that period the intercourse of missionaries had been 
chiefly with the Chinese at Canton and in their foreign residences, 
at Batavia, Singapore, Malacca, Penang and Bangkok. 

The work of revision having been undertaken, the rendering of 
theos into Chinese soon became a serious question. It was found 
bv several of the missionaries, at their different stations in China, 
that when using the term Shang-ti in their preaching, the Chinese 
understood by it just what has been declared by the native gentry 
of Shanghai, and commented on by Z. Z. Not to speak of the 
living, we may mention the late much respected Mr. Low'rie of 
Ningpo, as one of those who very soon felt compelled to abandon the 
use of Sh3ng-ti. He came to this result before he had intimation 
that several others, in an equally independent and insulated manner, 
had come to the same conclusion with himself. Such precisely was 
our own case, and we accordingly endeavored to draw public atten¬ 
tion to the subject, with a view to ascertain the true merits of the 
question. An answer to a letter from us addressed to Dr. Mcdhurst 
on the subject, will be found in our Vol. XVI. p. 34, &c. to which 
we beer to refer our readers, where Dr M. affirms that Shanp 
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ti always and invariably, in every Chinese book of any worth (when 
standing alone without any prefix) means the Supreme Being, and 
says the use of it must not be given up, until we can find a better 
term. Still if others deemed it best, he would have no objection to 
adopt ^ J 'l^ien chti, T'ien ti, ^ Ti ;]£ Chin 

chti, or Chti alone. There is certainly here a good deal of lati¬ 


tude for choice. 

Our Readers have his arguments now before them, in the succes¬ 
sive numbers of the Repository for this year, and will form thereon 
their own opinions. 


Art. III. Notice of a visit to the cities of Kiating and N&n- 
tsidng, with a description of the former, accompanied by a fac¬ 
simile plan taken from a Chinese map of that city. 

Saturday, February 26th, 1848, at seven o’clock a. m. I returned 
to Sh&ngh&i from a visit to the cities of Ndntsiang and Kiating : this 
last, in some of the old books and in Mr. Fortune’s, is also called 
Coding, which is the local pronunciation of the name of that city. 
Yesterday, at two o’clock in the morning, the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
the Rev. Mr. Muirhead and myself, started from the landing-place 
just above the Suchau bridge, a mile above the foreign factories at 
Y4ngking P4ng, and proceeded rapidly up the river, carried along 
by a strong tide, aided by two men working at the scull. 

Our course was between west and north-west, till we reached a 
small town on the north bank of the river. This town is called 
Ytkxtun; and from thence—leaving the river which is the direct 
route to Suchau—our course was almost due north. 

Soon after sunrise the white walls of the houses and temples of 
Nintsiang, seen at no great distance, clearly indicated the situation 
and extent of its southern boundary. N6ntsi&ng, though not sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, is a place of considerable business and may num¬ 
ber eighty thousand or more of inhabitants. Our boat reached the 
city about seven o’clock ; and Dr. Medhurst immediately stepped on 
shore and went to the temple of great sacrifices,” and at the gateway 
pasted up a notice, informing the people that he would preach there 
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in the afternoon and inviting their attendance, lie then returned 

w 

to the boat and we proceeded on through the city, hoping to reach 
Ki&ting at an early hour. 

We had hardly finished breakfast before our boat brought up 
against a dam built of mud,—a barrier that had been thrown quite 
across the canal. Taking a large bag of tracts, as many as a coolie 
could carry on his back we left the boat and proceeded on foot— 
sending a coolie forward to seek for another boat. After traveling 

Q & 

nearly a mile we came to a second barrier, built across the river 
quite like the first. 

Between these two barriers the deposits of earth had so accumula¬ 
ted as to render the navigation of the canal difficult, and it became 
necessary to have these deposits removed. In order to draw off the 
water, so that the deposits could be removed, the two barriers had 
been erected, and over them thrown a dozen or more chain pumps, 
at which scores of men were at work, exhausting the water from the 
intersected portion of the canal—a work that would require days or 
perhaps weeks. When we passed, the depth of water had been so 
much reduced that in some places the bed of the canal was dry and 
the work of excavating had commenced. The breadth of this canal 
is not uniform, and may vary from twenty to a hundred feet. 

Near the northern barrier several boats, such as we wanted to 
take us on to Kidting, were hauled up to the shore; but our coolie 
had to pass on nearly a mile to a village, before he could secure 
one,—in doing which he took care to stipulate the conditions on 
which it should take passengers to and bring them back from Kia- 
ting. 

Our short walk along the banks of the canal was exceedingly 
pleasant, the scenery all around delightful, and the weather charm¬ 
ing. When we stepped from the boat, N&ntsi&ng was just far 
enough off, on the south, to afford us a full view of its northern 
limits, such as we had two hours before enjoyed of its southern. In 
every other direction—east, west, and north—the plain extended as 
far as the eye could reach. The face of the earth—although robbed 
of its flowers by the cold frosts of winter, and of its luxuriant crops 
of grain by the diligent hand of the husbandman—was by nomeans 
devoid of interest. 

The whole plain is fertile, composed of a deep rich loamy soil, 
the same as it is around Shanghai. Most of it is arable; and in 
many places it had been recently turned up, in some fields by the hoe 
or mat toe, in others by the (dough, drawn by the ox or buffalo In 
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various directions workmen were seen thus employed, or otherwise 
engaged, gathering up the cotton stalks, clearing or manuring the 

Houses, farmyards, and cemeteries were to be seen here 
and there, also clumps of the bamboo, fur trees, tallow trees, the 
willow, the plum, the apple, the peach, &c., &c. Some of the ap¬ 
ple trees had been grafted—the scion having been inserted a few 
inches above the roots, when the body of the sapling was only an 
inch or so in diameter. 

Naked coffins, and hillocks covering the remains of the dead, 
were much less numerous here than about Shanorh4i. Two of the 
latter, however, were remarkable and of extraordinary size. They 
were called, by the Chinese, whom we met by the way lull ll tun , 

i. e. “ the six mile hillocks,” being situated six li or 
Chinese miles distant from each other. 

There are. it is said seventy-two of these hillocks of ancient 
origin, having been erected fifteen or sixteen centuries ago. Of the 
two we saw, the first was close to Nantsiang on the north ; the second 
was six li or about two English miles further north, and both only 
a few rods distant from the canal. We ascended the northern one ; 
it is perhaps thirty feet high, in the form of a pyramid, and apparent¬ 
ly built solely of earth. It is square at the base, and covers perhaps 
One third of an English acre of ground. 

The people, of whom we inquired regarding the origin of these 
seventy-two mounds, said that they had been erected by one of their 
ancient emperors for the purpose of concealing from popular fury 
the remains of hi» consort, the empress. She on account of her in¬ 
famous character and conduct, was haled by all the people, who 
threatened to take vengeance on her mortal remains. In order to 
prevent this, the emperor caused these seventy-two hillocks to be 
erected, and under one of them he had the remains of his imperial 
consort secretly interred.—It would he interesting to investigate this 
matter; but l must dismiss it here and proceed with the narrative of 
our one day's Excursion. 

^3n reichin,, t i where our coolie had engaged a boat 

and (as already stated) been careful to stipulate the price—300 copper 
cash, or about one fifth of a Spanish dollar—the boatman, seeing now 
who were to be his passengers, wanted not one fifth of a dollar, but 
twenty-five times that amount. Five dollars he must have, or his 
boat could not move! Unfortunately for him, however, there were of 
his own countrymen many present who were witnesses to his engage- 
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466 Visit to Kidling and Nautsiang . 

ment, and* who rrow turned the laugh upon him, as he tried in vaiu 
to break from his contract with the coolie. There was no time for 
banteriug; we were already seated in his boat; and he was now very 
willing to keep to his engagement. 

At eleven o’clock we reached the southern extremity of the suburbs 
of Ki&ting. There stepping on shore, we proceeded directly along 
the principal street to the southern gate, and as we went along dis¬ 
tributed tracts to such as we supposed able to read- This southern 
suburb, though narrow, extends nearly a mile from north to south. 
The gate-way was the broadest and highest, and the gate the best, I 
have yet seen in China. 

From this gate we proceeded on directly northward to a Budhistic 
pagoda, seven stories high. The ascent was easy, and from the up¬ 
permost story we enjoyed a fine view of the city and adjacent country, 
one vast plain, apparently of boundless extent. 

On the north and east this plain stretches away to the banks of the 
great Yd'fgtsz’kiattg , or “ Child of the ocean on the south was 
Nantsiang , which we had just passed ; on the west, half way between 
us and Suchau, was the little city of Kwan$h&n % its situation distinctly 
indicated by its pogoda, distant from us twelve or fifteen miles. Tai - 
ts&ng chau a city lying between us and Kwatish&n, we could not see. 
Far in the distance, to the south-west, we could just see a few little 
hills; and these were the only natural elevations visible in all the 
wide expanse around us. 

Having first glanced at these distant outlines, the nearer objects 
one after another in succession began to attract our attention. 

Kiating jg laid out in the form of a parallelogram; its 

four sides facing the four cardinal points, the two longest running 
from east to west. In has four gates, on each side one. From these 
four gates two streets run so as to intersect each other, near the 
centre of the city, and thus divide it into four lesser parallelograms, 
of nearly equal size. 

The pagoda, from which we were looking down and surveying these 
outlines of the city, stands near the place where the two long streets 
meet and intersect each other. 

The entire circuit of the walls around the city, may be eight miles 
measuring two miles on each side. It may be less, but certainly it 
cannot be more. 

Beyond the walls, hamlets, farmyards, etc., as already described on 
our way from Nuntsiang, diversified the scene ; within the walls, fall 
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one third of the area is arable land, cultivated like that beyond them. 
We aaw some beautiful gardens. 

A moat or ditch surrounds the walls, and passes under them through 
water-gates at three different points; within the city it again goes 
round near to and parallel with the walls, and likewise near to and 
parallel with the two principal streets. It has also many minor bran¬ 
ches, supplying the whole city with abundance of water. 

Most of the houses are situated along the two principal streets, the 
centre of the city being the most den ely populated. From our ele¬ 
vated position we could look down into many of their gardens and 
court-yards,—concealed by high walls from the view of the traveler 
when passing along the streets. Multitudes of the people were seen 
gazing up at the foreigners, as we walked round and round the pago¬ 
da surveying their city. 

The object of our visit forbade our lingering long to enjoy the 
charming prospect in and around Kiating. Coming down from the 
pagoda, we found a large assembly collected in the open court at its 
base. To this assembly, all standing and listening in breathless si¬ 
lence, Dr. Medhurst preached for twenty minutes or half an hour. 

Passing on a few steps from the pagoda, we came to the point 
where the two main streets intersect each other; turning our course 
from thence, as we came up in the street from the south gate, we 
proceeded towards the east gate, distributing tracts as we had done 
before. These were received with eagerness; and care was taken 
to give them only to those whom we supposed able to read. 

On arriving at the Chinghwang miau % the entrance to the outer 
court was found open,—a thoroughfare. A crowd entered with 
us, anxious to hear what the foreigners might have to say. In front 
of the great hall of the temple there stands a lofty censer, elevated 
on a platform four feet or more from the ground, with steps leading 
up to it, so as to enable the devotees to throw into the censer their 
offerings of burning paper, &c. Upon these steps Dr. Medhurst took 
his stand, and in a few moments was surrounded by a dense throng. 
After beckoning silence, a discourse, similar to that delivered to the 
people at the pagoda, was repeated; the audience however was much 
more numerous. 

The preaching ended, the remainder of our tracts distributed, 
and a hasty look taken at the Foundling Hospital, and some of the 
other principal buildings of the city, we then turned our course 
homewards. 

At four o'clock we were at JVdnlsidng } where in the morning 
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notice had been given that there would be preaching in the afternoon 
I he stand occupied by the preacher was quite like that last des¬ 
cried; the audience was much larger and composed of more res¬ 
pectable classes of people. The number, of those who stood and 
listened to the discourse from beginning to the end, could not have 
been less than eight hundred souls. There must have been, some of 
the time, twice or thrice that number within the reach of the prea¬ 
cher’s voice. During the whole time, perfect order and profound »i- 

ence were maintained throughout the assembly. It was a pleasing 

sight to see such a large congregation listening so long and so atten- 

ttvely and many of them for the first time-to the preaching of the 
gospel. 

From the temple, passing through the crowd, we walked to our 
boat, which had come down the canal and was waiting for us. We 
left the city just before sunset, and ere it was midnight reached the 

Suchau bridge-the place of our departure in the morning-having 

been absent from Sh£ngh£i less than twenty-four hours. 

The city of Nantsiang is fifteen and that of Kitting twenty-three 
miles from Shanghai. Of their population I have no means of form¬ 
ing an estimate. Probably they may each contain one hundred 
thousand souls. 

P. S. April 22tf. Dr. Medhurst and the Rev. Mr. Muirhead 
made another visit to NantsiSng yesterday. Without any notice 
having been given, the audience was as large as on the former oc¬ 
casion ; the number of books distributed was much larger. 


Am. IV. Walks about Shanghai, with notices of the city and its 
inhabitants. From a Private Journal, by Viator. 

?“*««« 2 * h ; *847. was a charmingly bright day: a merry 
Christmas. On the Cathedral not a mouse was stirring; the work¬ 
men were all keeping holiday. At the British Consulate, Div.ne 

fined "u 7*,iT “ '! °’ Cl ° Ck M< The li,,le cha P e| . ^ Church, 

fitted up for the occasion, was in very good taste, and the services, 

performed by the Rev. Mr. Spalding, were solemn and impressive. 

Immediately after these services, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 

was administered at the residence of the missionary Bishop, the 
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Rev. Dr. Boone. The day afforded a striking contrast between the 
Chinese and the foreigners : among the former all went on as usual, 
while with the latter hearty and cheerful congratulations gave in¬ 
terest to the occasion. 

December 27M. Just as the sun was settings I emerged from the 
central and densely populated streets of the city, and found myself 
among gardens and orchards approaching the western walls, to 
which ( soon found my way, and continued tpy walk upon the ram¬ 
parts, At this hour of the day, and in this season of the year, 
the prospect from this point is really picturesque. On the one side, 
beyond the walls, westward, the rich plaius stretch away farther 
much than the eye can reach; on the other, you have first gardens 
and orchards and country seats and temples, and then the dense city 
and suburbs, and next the forests of ra ists marking the course of the 
river, and also away in the distance northward you have a glimpse 
of some of the foreign residences. Nearly one third part of the 
western side of Shanghai city is without houses, excepting isolated 
buildings scattered here and there. Numerous patches of ground, 
all along this part of the city, are covered with mementos of those 
whose remains now lie there mouldering back to dust. 

December 23f/i. A contrast, Oh what a contrast. The European 
houses and factories of Shinghfti, together with the new Church, 
which have just sprung up on “ the consular grounds,” are fair 
specimens of what, in their kind, is every where to be seen in Christ¬ 
endom. From these residences my walk, this afternoon, carried me 
up close along the western bank of the river, through the whole 
eastern suburb, nearly every foot of which is covered with shops and 
warehouses and other buildings. What a contrast between all these, 
and those I had just left. No descriptions of the pen or pencil could 
possibly draw out all the lines of contrast. They must be seen as 
they are, in order to be understood. The buildings are so ill con¬ 
structed, dark and uncleanly, the streets so narrow and so filled 
with riffraff, rubbish, gamblers, beggars, etc., that a jaunt on foot or 
in a sedan, through these streets, is usually any thing but agreeable, 
except one desires to witness the miseries and the degradation of his 
species—here also, how fallen. 

Dec. 30 th. A middle-aged man, as I passed along close by the 
eastern wall of the city, lay by the way side dead drunk, near the door 
of a gambling house. Many of these houses are to be seen close 
under the city walls and along the banks of the river and canals If 
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there be any retired corner close by the chief places of concourse, 
there you may expect to find the gamblers’ retreat, and close by it the 
abodes of those who inhale the black commodity. Such was the 
neighborhood where this wretched man lay a few rods from the great 
western gate. Where he had procured his intoxicating draught I 
do not know, but it had done the work for him thoroughly, for he 
was as insensible as the blocks of granite on which he lay. 

Saturday , Jan. I. I84S. Another charmingly bright day : a hap¬ 
py new year. A round of happy greetings, came now in quick suc¬ 
cession. For the hour, the traveler might easily have fancied himself— 
nay would hardly have suspected that he was not—in the land of his 
fathers, happy New England. Take away these hammocks, where the 
dead have been interred on the consular grounds, those odd looking 
hovels which are half concealed behind thick bamboo fences, and 
you would seem to be in a happy land. Happy indeed it would be, 
if man in his blindness had not so marred and spoiled it on every side. 
It was very pleasing to see, among the foreign residents, so much 
reciprocal kindness and hear so many hearty congralulations. The 
Chinese, too, must try to show their interest in the happiness of the 
strangers from afar. As an instance of this, what must the lady of 
the consul receive, as a new year's gift: say it gently, a coffin, a 
miniature coffin. 

Monday , Jan . 3d. Last night, for the third time since the north 
winds set in, the eastern suburbs were on Are, and before midnight 
more than a hundred houses were reduced to ashes. It was a bitter 
cold night, and the wind blew fresh from the north. * # # This has 
been a dark and sombre day. Some rain has fallen and occasional¬ 
ly a few flakes of snow. The melancholy news brought up by the 
“ Torrington,” which arrived last evening from Canton, has made 
every foreigner sad. 

Tuesday , January 4/A. At half past six this evening being near 
the school house of the Episcopal Mission, under the care of Bishop 
Boone, word came that the pupils were assembling to witness the 
baptism of a little Chinese boy, who had been for some time ill. I 
hastened immediately to the place, where all the members of the 
mission and the whole school with a few other Chinese, and among 
them the mother of the child, had met together in Miss. J.'s private 
parlor. At one end of the room sat the child on the lap of his kind 
Instructress with his Christian friends around him; at the other end 
of the room the pupils were crowded in successive rows, the smallest 
forward, all speedily arranged by Miss. M., while the Bishop, who 
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wad officiating, stood between them and near the side of the boy to 
whom the ordinance of baptism was to be administered. This child* 
now eight years of age has been in the school since its commence¬ 
ment, about two years ago. For months he has been ill with a di¬ 
sease of the heart, and now all hope of his recovery is gone but he 
gives pleasing evidence that religious instrction has not been lost 
upou him, but that the truth has found its way to his heart; he 
has frequently remarked to his Teachers, “ Tin not afraid to die, I 
love Jesus, I am going to Heaven,” &c., &c.; his solemn confiding 
countenance, while receiving the ordinance, indicated to the mind of 
an observer that his spirit had found a resting place which idolatry 
could never give, and I looked upon him as one of those little ones,’ 1 
whom the Saviour warns us riot <4 to despise,” but, “ Suffer them to 
come unto me.” 

Wednesday , Jan'y 5th. To-day a circular has been going the 
rounds, from Ii. B. M.’s consul, bearing date the 4th inst, calling 
the attentioi of the British Community to that article of the Port 
Regulations which limits foreigners to 24 hours, as the longest per¬ 
iod allowed for an excursion into the surrounding country, from the 

™ mf ' 

city of Shanghai. Of late these excursions have been frequent, and 
have occupied two, three and more days Unfortunately some 
accident or other has brought this matter to the notice of the local 
authorities. 

To-day the Delegates from the General Committee of the Protest¬ 
ant Missionaries in China have resumed their work of Revision—just 
six months since they entered on the discussion of the question, how 
they ought to translate into Chinese the original of the word God. 
The Committee of Delegates now consists of the Rev. Drs. Medhurst, 
Boone and Bridgman, and the Rev. Messrs Stronach and Milne, 
the latter gentleman having been elected to fill the place vacated by 
the decease of the late Mr. Lourie. 

Monday 10M. Yesterday morning, at half past eight o’clock,' the 
little Chinese boy, baptized on the evening of the 4th, expired with¬ 
out a struggle or a groan ; he continued until the last to give pleasing 
evidence of being a true believer in the divine Redeemer. One of 
his female friends, who watched with him the night he died, remarks 
that, after he was struck with death, he turned his eyes upward and 
said, in his native tongue, “ I am going to heaven,” or to that effect. 
He continued to speak more, but was not understood. His mother 
being sent for came, and finding the child so near departing com¬ 
menced, according to the Chinese custom her noisy wailings over him. 
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The child heard not, nor recognized his parent , but He who has 

said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,’' soon released the little 
sufferer and received him, as we humbly believe, a ransomed soul. 

Thursday I 'Mh. “ Wars and rumors of wars” soon again may be 
heard over all this empire, ripe for any thing that is evil. Monday 
morning last a rumor was abroad that “an attack” was to have been 
made the preceding night; but where and by whom, did not appear. 
It did appear, however, that certain goods had been abstracted from 
some body’s go-down, and that recently. Rumors multiplied ; and ti>- 
day it is matter of fact, that, large patrols, both Chinese and Europe¬ 
an, were out all last night. It was said that the Tautui had received 
a despatch fVoin the Imperial Commissioner, at Canton, and it was 
supposed had received therein orders to adopt hostile measures 
against the foreigners. However, it is quite certain that no communi¬ 
cation or intelligence, later than that brought by the ‘‘Torrington,” 
has reached Shanghai from the South. In China some care is re¬ 
quisite to avoid both extremes, on the one side, lest well founded rum¬ 
ors of evil designed be neglected; and on the other, lest by playing 
false, or by giving currency to unfounded rumors, they receive cred¬ 
ence, and in the end become real. 

Saturday , Jan. 13/A. To-day another circular has been issued from 
tfhe office of the British Consulate, enjoining strict conformity to 
fhe regulations which limit British Subjects to twenty-four hours, 
as the longest period they may be absent from the city, on any one 
excursion into the surrounding country. British subjects are uot to 
sleep out of Shanghai. It is rumored that several of the foreign re¬ 
sidents have been providing themselves with arms and preparing 
to repel any attack. Measures are to be taken at once to secure a 
strong and efficient night-watch. 

Tuesday , Jan. 18/A. Intelligence has just come up from Wiisung 
that, two days ago, a Chinese was killed there, on shore, by oue of 
the Mauilamen ; and it is said that the vice-consul and the interpre¬ 
ter will proceed to-morrow to the spot, there to meet the magistrate 

6f Piushan, and jointly with him investigate the circumstances of 
t'he case. 

P. S. 1 have omitted to note, in the proper place, some particulars 
regarding an excursion made by some gentlemen on the Nth, to a 
village up the river beyond Shanghai, not very far from the pagoda, 
where they found three Europeans domiciled, and what is chiefly 
nor hy of notice, an official document , from the local magistrate, for¬ 
bidding the people to molest them tu their quiet retreat, was pasted 
up at their gate. 
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Saturday, Jan. 22rf. Near the north gale ot the citv I witnessed a 
bloody fight, between two natives. They had beaten each other in 
a most pitiful manner, and were still doing so, their garments were 
half torn off, their faces and arms covered with blood; and though 
surrounded by a dense crowd, no one attempted to interfere, or tried 
to stop the affray. 

Monday , Jan. 24/A. Last night, in the north suburb a mur¬ 
derous affray occurred among the Puhkieu men; and to day inquests 
have been held on the bodies of those who were killed. The least 
number mentioned, as having been killed, is four. In all such cases 
it is generally known that the number actually killed considerably 
exceeds that reported to the authorities. These murderous affrays 
are very common here among the people from Fuhkien: and it is 
sometimes quite impossible for the authorities to arrest the evil-doers; 
and instances are known, of recent date, in which these, men ha\e 
gone in large numbers and rescued their clansmen from the power 
of the magistrate. 

Tuesday , Jan. 25th. 'Phis morning the new French Consul laud¬ 
ed and took up his quarters in the European Hotel, on the British 
Consular grounds. He is accompanied by his family—wife, mother 
and sister; and unfortunately, though long on his voyage, lie has ar¬ 
rived without his credentials, which were to have been forwarded to 
him from France. The French government is acting wisely in ear¬ 
ly sending to this port an agent of their own, to hold here a perma¬ 
nent residence. 

Wednesday , Jan . 26/A. At three o’clock this afternoon the an¬ 
nual meeting of the trustees and other friends of the “ Chinese Hospi¬ 
tal” was held at the house of Dr. Lockhart, missionary physician, 
under whose care it has been established and hitherto conducted. 
It is understood that a Report will immediately be published. The 
number of patients, whose names were entered on the books of the 
Institution duriug the year 1847, is above fifteen thousaud. 

Thursday , Jan . 27/A. It is now the dead of winter, dark and 
dreary enough. For weeks there has been scarcely one bright day ; 
the sun has appeared but seldom; while there has been an almost 
incessant dripping rain. Crowds of poor beggars daily throng the 
streets, and use all manner of devices to gain cash. A few of the 
instances recently noticed are here subjoined. 

A beggar with a whirling bowl 1 have often seen in the streets of 
Shanghai, and to-day liked to have got in contact with it. He is a 
stout and able-bodied man, of five and twenty. To-day he was dress. 
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ed like a stage-player and line! his howl filled quite up to the brim 
with water, and a chord tied to it, so that he could give it the distance 
of e : ght, ten, or more feet The street was full of people, coolies, 
porters, sedans. and yet he contrived to keep his howl in con¬ 

stant motion, whirling it round and round, sometimes in one and 
sometimes in another direction. Repeatedly he made his neck the 
axle, and wound the chord round and round till the bowl came al¬ 
most to his chin ; then, in an instant, without disturbing the water, 
it was thrown whirling in the opposite direction. 

An imperial beggar next made his appearance, in the next street ; 
“ imperial ” only because he wore a mock dress af royalty—a yellow 
’ md kwd , or tunic, and on it, in the centre, before and behind, there 
were written, hwdng ngan kdnfung, i .© is “ given by im¬ 
perial favor.” He had on also a mock cap, surmounted by a gold 
button ; so at least it appeared ; and in one hand he carried a long 
staff, like a shepherd’s crook ; in the other a small basket. He was 
an able-bodied man, and passed middle age, perhaps sixty. Thus 
oddly attired he went slowly along the street, thrusting his basket 
up before the face of every one whom he i nagined could or would 
give him a cash, first in the street and then in the shops. 

A pair of beggars next attracted attention, and in the same street. 
They were both strong and healthy men of thirty, poorly clad, having 
a bad countenance. They looked as if they could plunder and rob 
as well as beg. One stood in a shop and the other stood outside the 
door in the street, and both had bamboo slats in their hands, with 
which they kept tip a deafening clatter, while they sung and rehears¬ 
ed in concert,—endeavoring by all these means to extort cash. For 
such men the tread mill would be an admirable residence. 

A priest of the Tan sect came next. He was on a begging tour, 
for some public object, the building or the repairing of a temple, or 
something of this sort. He was well clad, and of respectable appear¬ 
ance, a man of forty. He carried in his hand a large subscription 
book, and going to the door of a house, he kneeled on the threshold, 
opened his book, and held it up before him, so that the people in the 
• shop or house might easily see who had last subscribed. At the 
same time he did this, he gave an account of his object, setting be¬ 
fore them its claims, and the advantages that would result to them¬ 
selves by becoming subscribers. 

A Budhist also was among the other beggars noticed, while walk¬ 
ing to and from the foreign factories, through the eastern suburbs, 
to-day, he was or feigned to be half idiot. This order of priests 
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always shave the head perfecly bald to show jheir renunciation of 
the world. The poor deluded or demented Man had passed scarcely 
five and twenty years ; was meanly habited, as that fraternity usually 
are; and was of the filthiest cast. His hair, however had grown 
out, so that to it, just above the forehead, he had made fast one end 
of a short string, say three feet long; and to the other a bundle of 
papers of various colors was festooned so as to make at once a sort 
of charm for divining and to attract the gaze of children. Thus ac¬ 
coutred he was employing silly tricks, endeavoring to induce the 
people to give him cash. 

P. S. To-day I have again seen the imperial beggar, and also the 
man with the whirling bowl, or rather another man in the same 
service. 

Here may be repeated what I have heard of one of the Emperors— 
it was Kienlung, if I rightly remember. He was on a tour south of 
the Great River and near Nanking, traveling incog., when he hap¬ 
pened to fall in with a funeral procession, that had been stopped in 
its progress by a throng of beggars—an event that frequently hap¬ 
pens. At this conduct of the beggars, the Emperor was so ex¬ 
asperated that he immediately gave orders that every one of them 
should be seized and decapitated. 

Friday, Jan. 28 th. When passing by one of the large temples 
this morning, I saw a dead beggar oil his back close by the temple 
gate—the temple of Confucius. He appeared to have been a man of 
thirty, reduced to beggary and starvation by .opium smoking. There 
are said to be many instances of this kind. 

Another drunkard came in my way; when I saw him, he had 
just been wallowing in the mire by the way side, and was now beg¬ 
ging for more strong drink to gratify his appetite. 

Saturday, Jan. 29M. In passing through the city the following 
were some of the objects of beggary that 1 noticed this morn in u : 
1. Several small companies of old or middle-aged women, with chil¬ 
dren on their back ; they looked like gypsies ; 2. A young man, half 
naked, lying seemingly in the agonies of death by the way side; 
3. A middle aged man in the same condition ; 4 Several women 
with children on their backs in the doors of the shops ; 5. A woman 
on her knees with a sick child by her side in the middle of the street ; 
(5. A veteran couple—a man and his wife—going arm in arm : lie 
was eighty years of age, and she not much younger; they were from 
Sur.han, begging for a livelihood. 

Thursday, February 3r/ Bitter cold days we have had since tlie 
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month came in: Tuesday night snow began to lull, which continued 
till next morning. The quantity that fell may have been several 
inches in depth, it was so much, and the atmosphere was so cold, 
that on the roofs of houses and on the dry fields, the snow remained 
all day, not disappearing till the sun came out at noon to-day. 

Wednesday % February 4 th. The last day of the Chinese year. 
All are busy, clearing accounts and making ready for the morrow. 
The weather is very cold—freezing cold. 

Sat. Feb y y 5 th. The Chinese New Year: and a bright day it is* 
Business of all kinds is suspended ; offices, shops, &c., are all closed. 
As the old year went out, at midnight, the temples were crowded . 
and at an early hour this morning the officials went in state to pay 
divine honors at the altars of those whom they call gods. Before 
mid-day all was quiet. The forenoon of New' Year day is the most 
quiet season the people of China ever enjoy. 

Monday , Feb'y 1th . The quiet of the New Year’s morning is gone • 
the streets are again becoming thronged; and in-doors and out-of- 
doors, every where, every body is trying to make merry. Congratu¬ 
lations and loud salutations, low bows, &c., &c., are the order of 
the day. 

Among the throng in the streets, you see an unusual number of 
children, both boys and girls, among them some lovely countenances. 

Beggars, horrible objects, are abroad again ! Parents bring their 
young children, with their faces covered with small pox, and lay 
them down by the way-side; and there they sit, parent* and children* 
begging for cash. Some of these are said to be dissemblers, assu¬ 
ming this horrible appearance of the small pox, in order to excite 
pity ! In more than one instance, I have seen these beggars habit¬ 
ing themselves for their begging tours. They usually live in dilapi¬ 
dated temples, beneath broken walls, in old boats, hovels, or other simi¬ 
lar places,—men, women, and children herding together like beasts. 
When the hour for starting on a day’s tour arrives, they put on their 
filthy and tattered garments, making themselves beggarly as possible, 
somet imes leaving their arms or their bodies half naked, sometimes 
besmearing their faces with blood, and by these and various other 
devices, they equip themselves, and thus accoutered go forth and 
w older through the most frequented parts of the city. # * * * 

Instead of sedans, horses are occasionally used here in traveling 
by the gentry and others. This morning, near the office of the 
Chihien, I met, in straggling order, no less than twenty persons on 
horseback : they appeared like police men, or at farhrs of the officials* 
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they had probably been to pay their respects to the chief magistrate 
of the city. They aflord but a sorry specimen of horsemanship. 
Their beasts were not among the very best of the kind ; and their 
saddles and accoutrements were bad enough. Each horse had on his 
neck a long string of bells ; this troop was moving only at a moderate 
pace. 

Saturday , Feb. 152/A, the 9th of the moon in the Chinese Calen¬ 
dar. Since their New Year came in, there had been a succession of 
cold days; and since the 3d the weather has been remarkably fine. 
For several mornings ice was found an inch or more in thickness, 

and in the shade scarcely diminished at all during the hours of the 

# # # # 

It is amusing to see the various means that are resorted to by the 
Chinese to keep themselves warm in this bitter cold season. Hand- 
stoves and foot-stoves are in constant use; furs, sheep-skins are put 
on, one over another in “ any quantities,” till their wardrobes are 
emptied ; the young children of the poorer classes appear like bundles 
or dirty sacks of cotton; and many of the men are not much better. 
Compared with such beings FalstafFs soldiers were princes. 


Art. V. Proclamation from the magistrate of Shanghai % secur¬ 
ing to the missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church a resi¬ 
dence at Siikia llwui. 

Sukia llwui is the name of a small village, situated on the west of 
Shfingh&i, five or six miles distant from the city. It is said to have 
received this name on account of its havjng once been the residence 
and possession of the Siikid , or the 1 Family of Sii ”—a 

family rendered famous in the annals of the Roman Catholic missions 
in China by one of its members, known as “ Paul Sui ” to Euro¬ 
peans, and as Su Kwanglc'i, to the Chinese. This 

man flourished near the close of the Ming dynasty and died in the 
year H>33, and his remains have been interred at or near Siikia 

m 

llwui. In the imperial government he held the rank of Prime Mi¬ 
nister, or Koh I An and a stone arch, having these charac¬ 

ters engraven upon it, which was erected to his memory over one of 
the streets in Shanghai, may still be seen. It stands a few rods dis¬ 
tant from and directly in front of the office of the chief magistrate o{ 
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tin' city. Paul Sii was considered by the Roman Catholic mission¬ 
aries ns one of the brightest ornaments of their Church iu China. 

• J 

At the present day a part of the family is pagan and a part is includ¬ 
ed in the Roman Catholic community: at least so we have been in¬ 
formed. 

Why count de Besi is called a French Bishop—or a Frenchman at 
all—we cannot tell. But the fact that as a Frenchman , a foreigner— 
he has been able to purchase land at the distance of several miles from 
the city and have it secured to him by the Chinese authorities, is 
worthy of notice. It is a precedent that will not be lost sight of by others 
who wish to secure a residence in China. At present several Europe¬ 
an Missionaries are residing at Stiki£ Hwui, where they have been 
visited by parties from Shanghai. 

We subjoin a copy of the Edict furnished us by a gentleman of 

Shanghai, and along with it give a translation in English. 

Chau, by imperial decree promoted to the rank of Chichau, now acting ma¬ 
gistrate of the district of Shanghai in the department of Sungkiang in 
Kiang su, for meritorious deeds promoted ten degrees and ten times recorded, 
gives this proclamation, for the purpose of prohibiting (the people from do¬ 
ing evil) and of binding (the constable and others) to do their duty. 

Wherf.as it is authenticated, that the constable, of the sixth ward of the 
twenty-eighth tything, has again reported the sale of land, belonging to the 
people Siikia Hwui to the French Bishop Lo (count de Besi) for the erection 
of a Church and residence; and now that (the said Bishop or his agent) is 
buying materials and collecting artisans and beginning the work, fearing lest 
ignorant villagers may oppose the carrying of brick, lime, wood, and other 
materials, or may take trouble and create disorder, or may steal the materials, 
or may there crowd together to get lodgings, and thus hinder the work ; 
therefore he (the said constable) has requested that a proclamation may 
be given for the purpose of prohibiting, binding, &c., &c. 

Receiving the above Report, it is proper to issue a proclamation, and I do 
hereby give this to the said constable and villagers for their information. 

People of the neighboring villages, attend each one of you to your agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. If any worthless villains or vagabond beggars coming from 
other places, and at the said village, take up their lodgings there, hinder 
ihe work, or steal the materials, the said constable is hereby authorized to ar¬ 
rest them and deliver them over to my office, to be tried and punished ac¬ 
cording to law. The said constable, also, must not make this an occasion 
to create troubles. If he oppose, l will punish him. Let each and all res- 
pectfuily obey. Oppose i.ot. A special proclamation. 

Taubwang, 27th year, 6th month, 9th day. 

(A. D. July 20th 1848.) 

N B Lot the above be pasted up at Sli Krd Hto.ii the residence of the said 
constable In the temple ofChiu King. 
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A Hi’. VI. Statement regarding the murder of a Chinese woman 
by her grandson , and of the murder of the grandson by the 
neighboring villagers , with particulars about robbing the t af¬ 
fined dead. Communicated for the Chinese Repository. 


First among all their moral and religious duties, chief among all 
that is essentially good, the Chinese are accustomed to place filial 
piety : they say, peh slun hidu wei sie.n U # # fa 
“of the hundred virtues filial duty is the first.” In extolling and in¬ 
culcating this virtue they find scope for all their learning and ail 
their genius. Some foreigners have taken up what the Chinese teach 
on this subject, and converted theory in(o fact, and then concluded, 
and would fain make others believe, that filial piety among the Chi¬ 
nese is to be seen everywhere in perfection. In this there is an 
error—and a most egregious one. The following incident, not .t 
solitary case, will show that there are exceptions to what some would 
have us believe is universal practice in China. 

in' the village of Kiangwdn, situated between Wusungand Shang¬ 
hai, there resided an aged womau, surrounded by a family of children 
and grandchildren. This was a poor family and the neighbors were, 
also poor. One of the members of this rustic household was a young 
man twenty-two years of age, a tailor by trade. For reasons which 
do not appear, this young mau wished to sell his wife; in this lie 
was opposed by his grandmother, whereupon he become enraged, 
and in the fit of passion inflicted a mortal blow on the head of the 
aged woman. 

The remains of the deceased were in due course placed in a coffin, 
and according to the usages of the country carried out into the fields. 

But what was to be done with the offender? A course of law would 
subject many—so many as might be called upon to give evidence— 
to imprisonment, and lead to the imposition of a heavy tax in the 
shape of fees, &c. to the police and local officers— a tax which the 
villagers felt themselves equally unwilling and unable to pay. 

However—to make short work of the narrative, as the rustic vil¬ 
lagers did of the case—suffice it to say: a council was held; alter 
which the murderer was taken and carried to the place where 
tlie coffin had been laid. A hole was then dug in the ground, and 
the culprit made to kneel beside his grandmother's coffin, to which 
T>ot.h Ins bands were nailed. •••••?! in that position, the raith 
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again was filled in around his body leaving only his head above 
ground; and there, after a day and a night, he died ! 

Thus instead of one murderer, scores were involved in that guilt. 
The authorities usually prefer not to have cognizance of such pro¬ 
ceedings; and in the present case, it does not appear that they have 
deemed it right to interfere—fathers and mothers of the people 
though they avow themselves to be. 

This tragical scene was enacted about the end of April 1848. A 
few days subsequently another, and to the Chinese a more horrible 
thing, occurred—the theatre of which was situated two or three 
miles westward from the city ofShAngh&i. 

In all the great marts of China there are commercial companies 
from the other and remote provinces of the empire. The resident 
members of these usually have a kung so —a “public place” for 
their meetings of business, and also a charnel-house, a depository 
of the remains of the dead after they have been laid in their coffins. 
Sometimes the two—the kungso and the charnel-house—are united 
in one. 

It was in one of this kind of buildings, that the sacrilegious outrage, 
about to be noticed, was committed. The establishment belonged 
to a company of green tea merchants, from the department of Ning- 
kwo , in the province of Ngtnhwui. The whole range or suit of 
buildings covers an area of one or two acres English measure. The 
front part is fitted up for a kungso, and the remainder, say four fifths 
of the whole, used solely as a depository of the coffined dead. It is 
divided into several apartments, so that the coffins of the men, wo¬ 
men, and children can be laid out separately. 

In China the bodies of the dead generally, and of the women in 
particular, are adorned with the richest ornaments they possessed 
while living—ornaments such as many of the Chinese covet, though 
but few of them may dare to take them from the slumbering dead. In 
sight of this people nothing can possibly be more heinous than to 
rob or in any way to disturb the remains of the dead. It is the very 
acme of wickedness, the height of all insult, an offense never to be 
forgiven. 

Around the site in question there is a high wall; and in addition 
thereto, for the better protection of all within, a strong watch is kept 
l»v night and day. All these precautions, however, were not suffi¬ 
cient to secure the bodies of the dead from insult and robbery. A 
baud of ruffians, in the dead of night, opened a hole in the rear wall, 
close to the ground, and cutered in considerable numbers. Then a 
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part of them advanced with swords and spears upon the watchmen 
and kept them in silence, while the other part of the ruffian band 
went unmolested to the work of plunder. Having opened about 
thirty of the coffins, containing the remains of women, and those sup¬ 
posed to have been the most richly laid out, the robbers took from 
them whatever they pleased, and then made safe their retreat and 
absconded. This was on the night of Wednesday, May 3d. 

The next day, the case having been reported to the magistrate of 
Shdngh4i, officers of government went and made the necessary exa¬ 
minations, and offered rewards. It was on the following day, Fri¬ 
day, that the writer of this, was at the place. What a spectacle ! 
The coffins are all labeled and numbered, and some of them very 
large. A few of those which had been opened by the robbers had 
been again closed up by the friends of the deceased ; others were 
still open, the lids being laid on the coffins. 

Having taken a hasty survey of all the apartments, we were glad to 
withdraw from such a dismal place, leaving behind us there the coffin¬ 
ed but unburied remains of some two or three hundred men, women, 
and children. The coffins that were opened all contained the re¬ 
mains of women : this selection was made by the robbers, not so 
much because the enormity of the crime would be less, as because 
the prospect of rich spoil was greater than it would have been, had 
they opened those of men or children. It is reported that twenty-five 
of the robbers have been seized. X. Y. Z. 

Shanghai, May IOth, 1848. 


k .. 




Art. VII. Against the circulation of base cash , a proclamation 
from the commissioner of finance , issued from his office at Sd- 
chau to the people of Kiangsu. 

Among the fiscal laws of China there is one section, •No. 118, in 

the Penal Code, entitled TsHen fah containing the laws and 

regulations concerning coinage in the Emperor’s dominions. Coin¬ 
age in connection with the currency and revenue is a source of no 
small trouble to the Chinese government. For proof of this we need 
only refer to the numerous edicts that are issued all over the country, 
and to such memorials as those translated by “ Hergensis” and pu¬ 
blished in our number for June 1847. We subjoin a translation of 
one of these edicts which has recently been published at S<ichau. 
The copy from which we translate was furnished us by a gentleman 
in Shanghai. I’he weight ol each cash is one ts'ien, and hence it 
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is called by this name ts'ien ; its value as fixed by the imperial go¬ 
vernment is “ the thousandth part of a tael’s weight of silver.” 
Regarding the manner in which the metal is procured and the coin 
cast, &c. the reader will find some details, in chap. VI. sec. 7. on Na¬ 
tional Coins, in Bridgman’s Chrestomalhy, written we believe, by a 
Chinese, expressly for that work. The following is the translation 
referred to above. 

> Proclamation. 

Li, by imperial command, Commissioner of Finance for Siichau, 
Spc., in the province of Kiangsu, makes this proclamation for the 
purpose of directing the magistrates to search out and forbid [the 
coining and use of small rasA]. 

Whereas all the cash in current use among the people is that cast 
by the workmen in the governmental establishments, and the admix¬ 
ture therewith of any light cash is disallowed, the local officers have 
been often and successively instructed rigorously to search out and 
interdict all contravention and violation of these regulations. 

But as heretofore there have been many light cash found in circu¬ 
lation in the markets of Suchau, and other places in this province, it 
was very evident that there were villanous gain-seekers and lawless 
vagabonds, who united themselves together and clandestinely cast 
and sold these light cash. Of the shopkeepers, and others, some pur¬ 
posely purchased these for their own use, and some took them on 
speculation, and in this way they come into circulation to the injury 
of the fiscal laws. Hence, as the records of this office show, orders 
were given to all the local magistrates to proclaim the interdicts 
against these evil practices. But the said officers, satisfying them¬ 
selves with mere words, have failed to act with sincerity so as to dis¬ 
cover and seize the offenders or to inspire these base people with the 
least degree of concern or fear. For on examination I find that in 
the markets of Suchau the light cash have not only not been cleared 
away, but that there are now those which have been made of lead 
and sand. 

If such be the state of things in the provincial city, evidently it 
must be much worse in the remote and obscure parts of the province. 
Unless therefore most rigorous prohibitions be again issued, how will 
it be possible to remove such evil practices or maintain the integrity 
of the fiscal laws ? 

Accordingly, in addition to giving strict commands to the local 
officers to search out, seize and punish all offenders, it is right, also 
to repeat the promulgation of the prohibitions from my own office, 
which is hereby done. 

Know, therefore, all you soldiers, people, merchants, brokers, shop¬ 
men, &c., that from and after the appearance of this proclamation, 
it is your duty in all pecuniary transactions to use the cash cast in the 
governmental establishments. If you have any base and light coin, 
that do not conform to the standard, immediately select them from 
the good and deliver them all up to the magistrates to be trans¬ 
mitted to the mints there to be recast. 
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Should anv of you feign compliance and yet covertly offend, and 
instead of delivering them up conceal the light coin, and employ them 
as before, know that, on being detected in thus doing, you shall be 
seized, put in chains and brought to my office, when you shall be ex¬ 
amined and punished according to the laws. Not the least indul¬ 
gence shall be allowed. When once 1, the commissioner, have 
spoken, the action of the law must follow. Do not tamper therewith, 
jut respectfully obey, without opposition. A special proclamation ; 

Let this proclamation he made known throughout all the depart¬ 
ments and districts within my jurisdiction. 

Given at Suchau, April 3d, 1848. 

A ole. The price of cash, nr tsTien % in the markets of Shanghai, at the date 
of this proclamation, ranged from 1450 to 1500 for a Spanish dollar 


4kt VIII. Official Correspondence relating to the death of the 
Rev. Walter M. Lowrie. Continued from Vol. XVI. 
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PP 


Peter Parker to the Acting Imperial Commissioner Sii Kw£ng- 
tsin, &c., &c., &x* 

Sir,—The Undersigned Charg6 d’ Affaires ad interim ofthe United 
States of America to China, has the honor to address the Imperial 
Commissioner, and to state that whereas the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, a 
citizen of the United States, came to a violent death by the hands of 
pirates off Chapu on the 19th August, 1847, on the 15th Novem¬ 
ber following, the Undersigned received a public despatch from the 
former Imperial Commissioner, Tsi Yeng, stating “that His Excel¬ 
lency had received a despatch from the governor-general of the Two 
Kiang provinces, which he had examined and found therefrom, that 
one of the pirates named Hwa Kwanyuen, had been arrested, and 
tiom bis testimony all the names, surnames, ages, personal appear¬ 
ances, and residences, of the piratical band had been made known, so 
that obviously it will not be difficult to arrest them. Moreover, His 
Excellency had replied to the said governor-general of the Two 
Kiang provinces, tint he enjoined upon all the subordinate officers 
within his jurisdiction with the utmost speed to arrest the criminals 
and mange the case, &c. 

Seeing that more than half a year has elapsed since the receipt of 
anv communication informing him whether there has been any ar¬ 
rest and punishment of the criminals, as in duty bound, he now ad¬ 
dresses Your Excellency and requests Your Excellency will early in¬ 
form him, whether the said criminals, whose names, surnames, ages, 
personal appearances, and residences, were long since ascertained, 
have been arrested and punished as the law for such cases provided, 
equires and acquaint him with all the circumstances of the case 
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As this act of piracy is a grave subject, the United States govern¬ 
ment cannot view it as of no consequence, and making light of it 
allow the pirates quietly to escape through the meshes (of the net 
of justice); the Undersigned therefore will be gratified to hear imme¬ 
diately that they are placed within the grasp of the Imperial laws. 

With compliments, and the renewed assurance of his high consi¬ 
deration, the Undersigned has the honor to remain 

Yonr Excellency’s very obedient servant, 

Peter Parker. 

Legation of the United Slates of America to China, Canton, 8th 
July, IM48. 

No. 2 


His Excellency's reply. 

Sii Kw&ngtsin lieutenant-governor of Canton, acting governor- 
general of the Two KwSng provinces and minister and commissioner 
extraordinary of the T&Tsing Empire, has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Hon. Envoy’s despatch, in which he states, that 
whereas the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, a citizen of the United Slates, on 
the 9th Aug. 1S47, came to a violent death at Chapn by the hands 
of pirates, on a former occasion he received a despatch from the for¬ 
mer Imperial Commissioner Tsi Yeng, stating, “that he had received 
h dispatch from the governor-general of the two KwSng provinces, 
informing him that one of the criminals, HwS KwSuyuen, had been 
arrested, and from his evidence upon being tried, the names, sur¬ 
names, ages, personal appearances, and residences, of the horde of 
pirates had been ascertained, and that it would not be difficult to 
arrest them, but that more than half a year had elapsed since the 
receipt of any communications, informing him whether there had 
been any arrest and punishment of the criminals, he therefore as in 
duty bound, addressed me requesting me early to inform him whe¬ 
ther the said criminals whose names, surnames, ages, personal ap¬ 
pearances and residences were long since ascertained, had been 
seized and punished as the laws require, and to acquaint him with 
all the circumstances of the case,” &lc. 

This I have perused and fully understand. I have examined this 
case, and find that on a former occasion a despatch was received from 
the governor-general of the two Ki&ng provinces, communicating that 
one of the criminals, named Hw4 Kwangyuen, had been arrested, 
and that upon trial he confessed that the piracy took place in the 
offing near Kinsh&n, and that a foreigner was thrown into the sea, 
as the former Imperial Commissioner has already informed the Hon. 
Envoy. Now another despatch has been received (from the gov¬ 
ernor-general of Nanking) stating “that another arrest had been 
made, and upon the list there is one named Tsftutsz' Lauti, and many 
other names, and they had all been brought (to Nanking) to be 
judged. Moreover he (Id, the governor-general) had written to 
(the lieutenant-governor at ChehkiAng) to take Hw6 KwSnyuen 
ami return him ami all that had been arrested (to Nanking) to ha 
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judged and punished, and waiting till the officers deputed to try 
him should ascertain the origin of the case, His Excellency would 
send another dispatch.” Thus it appears, that at the provincial city 
of Nanking, first and last, many criminals in this case have been ar¬ 
rested, and manifestly they must be punished according to law as 
a future warning to others. 

Besides sending a despatch to the governor-general of the Two 
Kiing provinces to examine clearly the criminals that have been 
arrested and punished them, and to report to me the circumstances 
of the case, when I the Minister will again inform the Hon. Envoy, 

I also in the mean time make this reply, and avail of the occasion to 
present my compliments, and desire that your footsteps may be 
agreeable and happy. 

The foregoing communication is addressed to Peter Parker, 
Chargid’Affaires, ad interim, of the United States of America to the 
T4 Tsing Empire. 

Tiukwing, 24th year, 6th month, 11th day (July llffl, 1848J 

No. 3 

Sii Kwingtsin, governor-general of the Two Ewing provinces, 
Minister and Commissioner of the T4 Tsing Empire, has the honor 
to communicate, that whereas the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, a foreigner, 
was killed by pirates upon the waters off Chapfi in the middle of 
August 1847, on a former occasion a public dispatch was received 
from (P. Parker) the former Charge d’Affaires, respecting the sub¬ 
ject, upon which immediately after, a communication was sent thither 
to make an investigation. 

1 have now received a copy from IA, governor-general of the 
Two Kiing provinces, stating, that first and last, nine of the princi¬ 
pals of the piratical horde had been arrested, and have now been 
tried by the lieutenant-governor (of Chehkiing) who has sen¬ 
tenced them to decapitation and banishment, discriminating the 
degree of their guilt, and duly prepared a memorial, which we jointly 
presented to the Emperor, and having received the reply of the 

Board of Punishments, he now addressed me a dispatch that I might 
examine and find accordingly.” 

I, the Minister, having received this dispatch have examined and 
find it contains, that having arrested three culprits Tsiutsz’ Liuta 
Hwi Kwinyuen and Ching Siichun, they have been sentenced to 
decapitation, and their heads to be hung up in a cage upon a pole 
to public view ; and six others Ching Yungyuen, Ching Liuying, 
Ting Kingmien, Chau ’Rhkwin, Hii Shunkih and Hii Yuhshingl 
have been sentenced to banishment to Sinkiing (a district beyond’ 
the borders) to be made slaves to the military officer^, and the Board 
of Punishments having confirmed the sentence, after thorough delibe¬ 
ration, memorialized the throne, and have received the imperial 
ratification thereof. As behooveth me, I address the Hon. Commis¬ 
sioner, that he may examine and find accordingly, and present my 
compliments and wishes that pervading joy may attend vour footsteps. 
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The foregoing communication is addressed to H. E. John W 
Davis, Commissioner of the United States of America to the Ti 
Tiling Empire. 

Tiukw&ng, 25th year, 8th month, 25th day. Sep. 22d, 1848. 




* < V .\y *v ✓*. * 


Art. IX. Journal of Occurrences; Russian bark at Shanghai; destructive 

tyfoon; Imperial commissionership } Trinity church ; rice and cotton crops; 

sufferers from famine ; affair of honor ; capture of pirates ; officers of the 

United States vessels oj war. 

From Shanghai our dates are to the 12th of September; a varietv 
of subjects were engrossing the attention of the foreign community. 

The Russian bark “ Prince Menshikoff,” J. Lindenberg, from 
New Archangel, 220 tons, 28 men, and 8 guns, is now in port. 
The following articles are said to compose her cargo: 1000 fox 
skins; 4100 seal skins; 225 land otter skins; 250 bear skins; 10 
sea otter skins; 10 sea otter tails; 50 lynx skins, and 40 barrels of 
flour. It is the first Russian vessel that has entered the Chinese 
waters since the formation of the late treaties; and it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the Chinese government will allow her to trade. 

Destruction of life on the island of Tsungming, by the late ly- 

foon, is said to have been very great indeed, almost incredible a- 

mounting to sixteen thousand souls. The exact extent and population 

of the island are not known ; it forms, however, a distinct hien and 

has its own magistrate. The whole surface is very little above the 

level of the sea, and over no inconsiderable part of it the waves 

rolled furiously. The statement given above, that 1800 persons 

were lost, is said to have been sent officially by the magistrate to his 
superiors. ° 

An imperial commissionership for foreign affairs is, henceforth 
it would seem, to form a distinct department in his Imperial Majesty’s 
government. According to rumor, Kiying has been received with 
great favor at court, and the Emperor is anxious to have him return 
to. Canton and resume the office, the duties of which he has perfor¬ 
med with so much satisfaction to his Master. Whether Klying will 
or will not accept this, seems not to be known. J 8 

P^S. August 16th. Since writing the above, I have heard that 
the Emperor has been pleased, doubtless through Kiying’s influence 
to advance one step all his officers now in the provincial government 
of Canton, and will allow K lying with augmented honors to remain 
at court. It is also said that there is to be dispatched a special 
commissioner, but for what object it is not stated ; perhaps with re¬ 
ference to the opening of the city gates next April. 

Trinity church had been finished and opened on Trinity 
Sunday; a clergyman had been sent for from England, and was hour¬ 
ly expected . . . but ... but, payment for the building and the salary 
of the preacher were coming up,—or were already before the com¬ 
munity—as difficult questions—too difficult for us to discuss ■ nor 
will we presume to prejudge the case. We sincerely hope that th- 
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foreign community in Sh.inglini may be blessed with a faithtul 
miuis’ry. 

The forthcoming crops of cotton and rice were looked forward to 
with daily increasing solicitude. The season had so far advanced 
and the crops were still so backward, that a partial failure at least 
seemed certain. With this prospect before them, the tax-payers 
had begun to be alarmed, and had gone in great numbers to the. 
magistrate, begging him to remit their taxes—or at any rate, to inter¬ 
cede with the higher authorities for this purpose. 

Bands of “ distressed people ,” nan min % were beginning to make 
their appearance. If rumor was to be believed, “ a hundred thousand 
of these were at Suchau, some thousands of whom were to be sent 
to Shanghai.” It was said that the Yellow River had broken down 
its banks, and overflowed the country, in thirteen different places. 
Southward, in Hupeh and Ki&ngsi, it was also said there had been 
extensive inundations. Should these rumors prove true, it is im¬ 
possible to foresee the consequences that must follow. 

“An affair of honor" had occurred at Shanghai. It is thus des¬ 
cribed. The Chduchau and Fuhkien people here have had another 
row — 4 an affair of honor/ as the wags call it. It was certainly a 
bloody one. Three of the belligerents were killed and many wound¬ 
ed. The quarrel originated in some differences at the gambling 
table. Hot blood soon got up; and the honor of the two parties was 
at stake. Matchlocks, swords, pikes, long knives, &c., gathered 
thick and fast. Friends tried to interfere, but to no purpose. The 
chief magistrate of the city came out, but could get no hearing, and 
was afraid to interpose. And so when the parties had fought enough, 
they stopped; and there the matter ended. 

Next day all was quiet, as if nothing had occurred. No legal 
inquiry has been instituted, and no one among the Chinese seems 
to care to know who were the murderers. The whole affray happen¬ 
ed in broad day, and within half a mile of the foreign factories. 

The new tauten was daily receiving congratulations, aod Mr. 
Samqua had retired from that office, but was still connected with 
the local government, carrying out his plans for the suppression of 
piracy. One or two parties of pirates had been seized and brought 
in by the cruizers which had recently been sent out. If the plan 
succeed,and the pirates are cleared from the river, and the neighbor¬ 
ing waters outside, it will be a bright feather in Mr. Samqua’s cap. 

We have been kindly furnished with the following names of the officers 
of the United States vessels of war lately arrived in China. 

Sloop of war Plymouth, Commodore f). Geisinger. commanding the East 
India squadron. Thomas R. Gedney, esq., Commander . Lieutenants , Tho¬ 
mas J. Page, G. W. Doty, Edward Donaldson. Fleet surgeon, W. S. W. 
Rushchenberger. Muster , G. V. Fox. Purser, L. Warrington, jr. As¬ 
sistant surgeons , W. Ixnvber, O. J. Wister. Passed midshipmen, G. P. 
Welsh, C. H. Wells, J. L. Davis. Capt.'s clerk, G. R. Goldsborrough. 
Midshipmen , Mr. Benham, Mr. Rowen, Mr. Harralson, Mr. Hammond. 

Sloop of war Preble. Commander, .lames Glynn. Lieutenants, Edward C. 
Ward, A. G. Clary. Acting master , Silas Bent. Passed midshipman, Edward 
Bendy. Purser, Henry Wilson. Surgeon , John F. Brooke. Assistant 
surgeon, John L. Runt. Midshipmen, Wilson MeGunnegal, Edgar Broad- 
head, VV.F yhunk. 
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Art. f. Reply to the Essay of lh\ Boone on the proper render¬ 
ing of the words Elohim and @so<: info the Chinese language, 
contained on pp. 17, 57, et seq. By W. H. Mkdhurst, i>. d. 


[.Vo'e. We feel that we owe an apology to the readers of the Repository 
for occupying the pages of the work with the continuance of a discussion, which, 
though highly important in itself, and relating to a subject of vital moment, 
has still little interest for most of them, inasmuch as the several arguments of 
the two parties relate measurably to philological points, and does not include 
topics of general research. The present reply of Dr. Medhurst will probably 
end the discussion in our pages until the answer of the British and American 
Bible Societies has been received ; it will be found to embody a reply to the 
points treated of in Dr. Boone's Essay, and doubtless repay the perusal of those 
who have read the previous articles. Ed. Ch. Rep ] 

Is replying to Dr. Boone’s Essay, we shall merely follow the order 
of his article, and take up each successive paragraph, as it may 
seem to call for our remarks. As in so doing we shall have to quote 
largely from the Essay, and to recur occasionally to subjects which 
have been handled before, our reply will be extended a greater length 
than we could have otherwise wished ; we shall endeavor, however, 
to be as brief as possible, and would fain hope that those who feel 
interested in the subject will afford the time necessary to toil through 
our pages. 

Upon the general statements contained in the first lew paragraphs 
we have nothing to remark. 

On page 18, a question is asked as lV> whether the Chinese are 
monotheists or polytheists; and the answer is given, that the Chinese 
have been polytheists fromthe highest ages to which their historv ex¬ 
tends. We do not now intend to discuss the question of the mono¬ 


theism of the 


Chinese, hut nierolj to offer a few remarks. 


with t lie 
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view of allowing how we understand the terms. If it he said, tli.it 
the Chinese are polytheists because they believe in many Shin, w« 
demur to the statement : and conceive that in order to establish 
such an axiom, it would be necessary to show that >hin in Chinese 
means all that 0$o$ does in Greek; but if, in the estimation of the 
Chinese, Shin cannot be used in the same acceptation in which the 
Greeks used 0eojr, i. e. for God xaV ego ^ v , then the fact of the 
Chinese worshiping many Shin would not prove that they were po¬ 
lytheists in the same way in which the Greeks might be considered 
polytheists, for worshiping many 0soi. If Shin be an equivalent 
to Ilvgufjwx, as we have shown in the “ Inquiry/* then the offering 
of prayers and services to Shin would prove that the Chinese were 
poly-pneumatists, if we may be allowed the expression, but not poly¬ 
theists. 

The polytheism of the Chinese is a doctrine capable of being esta¬ 
blished, not by showing that they worshiped many invisible beings 
called Shin, which term is never used for God by way of eminence, but 
by showing that they worshiped various invisible intelligences whom 
they called by the same name with which they designate the Supreme 
Being, as far as they were acquainted with him Thus they wor¬ 
shiped the five Tt, the ancient kings, and the imperial ancestors, to 
getlier with numerous deities belonging to the Budhist and T&uist 
schools, whom they exalted almost to an equality with the One Uni¬ 
versal Ruler, not only in worship but in name ; and on this account 
they were as really polytheists as the Greeks and Romans were. 
Notwithstanding we admit however, that polytheism was thus practic¬ 
ed by the Chinese from the highest ages to which their history ex¬ 
tends, we venture to observe that such polytheism may still consist 
with the existence of monotheism among them. 

Cudworth thinks that the Greeks were both monotheists and poly¬ 
theists at the same time; that is, understanding the word 0co$, com¬ 
bined in the two terms, in different senses (see vol. I. page 374). 
In the first as conveying what he calls The natural idea of God, viz , 
an All-perfect Being, the Ruler of the ITinverse, and the other as allud¬ 
ing to certain supposed invisible intelligences, who were the objects 
of religious worship, but vsubordinate to the one Supreme. What 
Cudworth pleads for in behalf of the Greeks may be allowed to the 
Chinese: and they may be considered as monotheists, because they 
believe in one Supreme God, the Author and Ruler of all. Much will 
depend, however, on the sense in which we understand the wmd. 
If monotheism mean, that its adherents woiship only one Supreme 
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Being, and pay ho services to other invisible beings of any kind, in 
the same way that consistent Protestants are accustomed to act, 
then are the Chinese not monotheists. But if it mean the acknow¬ 
ledgement and adoration of one Supreme Being, the author and ruler 
of all, whilst worshiping whom with the highest services, they still 
offer prayers to a variety of invisible beings, all subject to the one 
Supreme, in the same way that the ancient Greeks were accustomed 
to act, whom, notwithstanding, Cudworth call monotheists; then are 
the Chinese as much entitled to the appellation as they were, and the 
doctrine of one Supreme Deity is uut to be considered a strange 
thing to them. 

Op page 19, Dr. Boone says that it is necessary to determine what 
we shall seek; and thinks that, seeing the Chinese do not know the 
true God, we must either seek for the name of the chief God of the 
Chinese, or the name by which the whole class of gods is known, 
in their language. To which we reply, that as the true God was as 
little known among the Greeks as among the Chinese, it is certainly 
necessary in order to express the idea of God to determine what we 
shall seek; for Dr. B. thinks we must seek for one or other of the two 
things specified by him, viz. the name of the chief god, or the gene¬ 
ric name for God ; in our estimation, we should seek for a name 
which will convey to the mind of the Chinese the same idea which 
was conveyed to a Greek by the use of the word ©sof; if the 
Same term be likewise that by which the whole class, of worshiped 
beings is known in the language, so much the belter. Now it so hap¬ 
pens that the name used for the chief object of worship, or God by 
way of eminence, and the name for the whole class of worshiped 
beings, was one and the same term among the Greeks; among the 
Chinese, these two ideas are represented by different terms, which 
constitutes the difficulty. 

Dr. Boone enlarges on the same idea, as follows: “ In stating the 
requisites to be sought, we must either seek the name of the being to 
whom the Chinese ascribe the most glorious attributes, or the name 
of the highest class of beings to whom they are in the habit of offer¬ 
ing religious worship” But why this change in the phraseology 
employed in the two cases? Ought not the requisites io have been 
thus stated : “ we must seek the name of the being to whom the Chi¬ 
nese ascribe the most glorious attributes, or the name of the class of 
beings to whom they ascribe the most glorious attributes or else, 
“ we must seek the name of the being to whom they offer the highest 
acts of religious worship, or the name of the class of beings to whom 
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they offer the highest acts of religious worship. M [f attributes be 
sought for in the one case, they should be sought for in the other ; and 
ifreligious worship be the standard iu the former instance, it should 
be so in the latter. Supposing attributes to constitute the standard of 
divinity, then we must seek for the name of the being who produced 
and governs all things, or of the name of the class of beings who are 
supposed to have produced and govern all things. On the supposi¬ 
tion, however, that religious worship is to constitute the standard of 
divinity, then we must seek for the name of the beirfg to whom the 
highest acts of religious worship are paid, or of the class of beings to 
whom the highest acts of religious worship are paid. Let the requi¬ 
sites be the same in both cases, and we shall be better able to under¬ 
stand and meet the argument. If attributes are to constitute the 
standard of divinity, then it will remain to be seen what is the name 
of the being or beings to whom the Chinese ascribe supreme power 
and authority : or if worship be made the standard, then it will be 
lawful to inquire what name is attached to that being or beings to 
whom the Chinese offer the highest acts of worship. It may turn out 
to be the case, however, that the class to whom the Chinese offer re¬ 
ligious worship is a larger class than that to which they ascribe divine 
attributes ; and the fact of offering religious worship may not be 
with them distinctive of divinity. 

Dr. Boone enumerates several considerations, on page 19, as those 
which convinced him that the generic name for God should be used, 
and not the name for the chief deity, of any polytheistic nation. 
Upon this we would remark, that a term which is assumed to be the 
generic name for God in any lauguage, should contain so much of 
the idea of divinity in it, as to be capable of being used for the chief 
deity, or God by way of eminence ; and a term that is used for God 
hy way of eminence should not be confounded with the proper name 
of the chief deity, in any language ; the generic word should be ap¬ 
plicable to every one of the class, and the individual designation 
should be such as can be used only for one; otherwise, both the one 
and the other may turn out to be something different from what we 
imagined. In our estimation, the name used for God by way of emi¬ 
nence must first he discovered, and if that name be used occasional- 

for other beings besides the Supreme, it will then appear to be the 
generic term. The considerations which appear to us most influen¬ 
tial are the following: 

1. ©soc, in tlie New Testament, js chiefly used for God by way of 
eminence, while it is occasionally applied to other deities besides 
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Jehovah; we should therefore seek a term that is capable of express¬ 
ing the idea of God by way of eminence, and at the same time not be 
inapplicable to the supposed deities, who assume to be like him. 

2. By using the name employed for God by way of eminence, a 
translator would be following the example of inspired writers. The 
Greeks were monotheists, as well as polytheists: the apostles, who 
preached the gospel to them, were in the same position that we are 
in seeking for a term to express the most important word in the in¬ 
spired record. Examination shows that they chose a term to express 
the Deity which.was employed by the people amongst whom they went 
for God by way of eminence, and which standing alone, contained the 
full idea of divinity. This was at the same time not the proper name 
of the chief god, but the name of God par excellence , and was the bet¬ 
ter adapted to their use because it had been employed (though impro¬ 
perly) for a variety of inferior deities, who being according to the the¬ 
ory of the Greeks made and generated, could not justly be called by the 
same name with the One Being, who was the Author and Ruler of all. 
If then a translator of the sacred Scriptures into the language of a 
people who are monotheistic in one sense, and polytheistic in another, 
desired to follow the example of the apostles, he would employ the 
name used for God by way of eminence, and not one which is never 
employed by that people to express such an idea.* 

It is necessary, in order to convey correctly the idea contained in 
the first commandment, including its preface, to employ a term, when 
alluding to the individual speaking, which is capable of being used for 
God by way of eminence; which term should also be employed to de¬ 
signate those fabulous beings who are supposed to he like him, but 
are not, and the worship of whom is prohibited. The object of the 
first commandment, and of all similar passages inculcating the ex* 
elusive claims of the Divine Being to the trust and honor of all marir 

* Alexander, on the Connection and Harmony of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, p. 17, says, 44 It is remarkable how few of their religious designations 
are borrowed by the apostles from the ordinary phraseology of the Greeks. 
Thus in designating the Deity, whilst we have the common Greek word Theos, 
a word which the sacred writers might legitimately employ, inasmuch as 
though it was used by the Greeks with reference to the idol gods of their 
mythology, it is in usetj simply expressive of Deity in the abstract , and is so 
used by the classical writers in innumerable instances. Whereupon he quotes 

Horn. II. xiii. 73X 'AXXw (jlsv yap Uwxs 6sog *o\SfXrjia £pya, 'AXX^j 6* 

opxmrfuv illpri xidapiv xai aoiirjv. Also Plato, de Legg. is. ‘O fAfiv 5 t) dso*r, 

cjtfirsp xai 4 oraXaios Xo^o^ ap^rjv Is xai IsXsvlyv xai fxstfa 7wv ov7wv awavlwv 

?X WV - *• ^ ^®8ch ftg. 926, tkc. Tov xpa7ouv7a iiaXSaxZg 6s o< irpoa'wdpy 

svfx$v£j<; irporffispxs'at. 
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kind, is to forbid men to impose religious confidence in any other 
than in Him,who is God par excellence, and to direct men to worship 
Him alone. Should we substitute for the word God here any terivi 
which is incapable of being used alone for God by way of eminence, 
such as spirit, invisible intelligence, &c., it would lead the reader to 
imagine that the being claiming entire control over us, was not God 
par excellence ., but an ordinary invisible intelligence of which there 
are confessedly many in the world of spirits; and that he was only 
insisting Upon some exclusive claim, to which the others had natu¬ 
rally an equal right. 

The suggestion of Dr. Boone that if Jupiter were substituted for 
God in the above instances, the bearing of the commandment on po¬ 
lytheism would be nullified, is not to the point; because Jupiter wa 9 
the proper name of an individual, as peculiar to him as the names of 
Diana and Mercury were to them, neither of which call up to the 
mind any other person than the one named. But no one contends 
for using a proper name as the generic word for God, in translating 
into Chinese. A, or T'ien-ti, which has been proposed, is not a pro¬ 
per name, but is used for the Supreme, in the estimation of the Chi¬ 
nese, and for the invisible beings who preside over the five elements ; 
while the adherents of T&uisrn and Budhism use the term for those 
invisible beings whom they delight supremely to honor; it is there¬ 
fore no more a proper name than God is with us, which, though strict¬ 
ly speaking applicable to only one individual, is improperly employ¬ 
ed to designate several beings who are supposed to resemble him. 

On page 21, remarking on the conduct of the Romanists, who 
adopted the phrase “ Lord of Heaven ” for God, Dr. B. says that this 
term cannot be applied to false gods, nor used as the generic term for 
God. Yet the Romanists and others have used the phrase “ Lord of 
Heaven” generically for God, as has been shown in the “Inquiry,’’ 
and as will appear bv the following extract from one of their Cate- 

chisms: # ^ ± & £ * £ fljj $ * £ ffc £ * 

“ He who takes a celestial lord not belonging to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion, and improperly regards him as the Celestial 
Lord of the said religion, commits sin.” Chit _|£ in Chinese, like 
the word Lord in English, is capable of being applied to one or 
many, and is descriptive of a whole class, whether real or pretended, 
while the prefix heavenly to it does not necessarily confine it to 
one being. 

The translation of the first commandment given by the Romanists 
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is undoubtedly wrong, but they were not obliged so to translate H in 

• O ' • D 

consequence of having .adopted the term I'im Chit for God. 

Kanghi excused himself from becoming a Christian, by saying, 
that he worshiped the same God as the Christians; and the author of 
the Essay thinks that the missionaries could give no answer, “ be¬ 
cause they used the name of his chief god as the term to render Elo- 
hiin.’ 9 Suppose, however, the missionaries had used Shin instead of 
^ t'icn or Shangti, could not the monarch have brought the same 
excuse, and said, “ You worship Shin and I worship Shin also?” If 
the missionaries in the one case had said, The Shin you worship is not. 
the true <SAin, but a false one, could they not have replied m the other 
case also, that the supreme god you worship is not properly represent¬ 
ed in your classics, while the Christian Scriptures give the only cor¬ 
rect views of God which are to be found? The missionaries might 
also have answered, that the term which they employed was not the 
name of the chief god of the Chinese, hut the designation used by 
that people for God xaV $£ox*) v » and therefore suited to express the 
idea conveyed by the word God by way of eminence, without refer¬ 
ence to the peculiar views entertained respecting him by one nation 
or another. It might be that the Chinese conceived unworthy and 
inadequate notions of God, but these were to be corrected by instruct¬ 
ing them in the nature of the Deity, and not bv rejecting the term 
which they had been in the habit of employing for God by way of 
eminence, because the views entertained by the people who used it 
did not exactly coincide with the doctrines of revelation. 

Dr. Boone then quotes Lactautius, as stating that it was a vain 
presumption of the pagans to suppose that they worshiped the one 
Supreme, because they gave the name of Jupiter to the supreme be¬ 
ing; for Jupiter was a proper name associated with the fabulous his¬ 
tory of an individual, said to sustain relations, inconsistent with the 
idea of Deity, and represented by images, the use of which was repu¬ 
diated by Christians. On referring to Cndvvorth, from which the ex¬ 
tract is taken, it appears that that learned author, in the section cited, 
is contending for Ins favorite hypothesis, that the pagans generally be¬ 
lieved in one Supreme God, and that the vulgar, as well as the phi¬ 
losophers, acknowledged this truth : citing Dio to prove that there was 
a general consent of nations in the belief of one God. From this he 

o 

goes on to show that the several pagan nations had vulgarly their 
peculiar proper names for the one supreme. Thus he was called 
/5wcr among the Greeks, Jupiter among the Latins, Ammon among 

the Egyptians, and Papp'Cus among the Scythians. Origeu cow 
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tended that it was not lawful for Christians to call the Supreme C«i*«I 
by any of these pagan uames, and probably for these reasons; tie- 
cause those names were then frequently bestowed upon idols, and lie- 
cause they were contaminated and defiled by absurd and impure fables. 
Notwithstanding, however, the corrupt associations abovetnentioned, 
*s connected with the proper names of the chief gods among the an¬ 
cient pagans of the west, Origen still thought that the pagans meant 
thereby 0so£ ^av7wv, "the God over all.” Lactantius did not 
differ from him generally, but only objected to consider the “God 
over all” as designated by the Roman Jupiter worshiped in the 
capitol, because such Jupiter was associated in his worship by ins wife 
and daughter, and therefore the proper name of Jupiter, which was 
peculiar to that individual so related and associated, could not be 
used for designating the God over all, who had neither wife nor 
daughter. 

The objections urged by Lactantius against employing the proper 
name of Jupiter for designating the true God among Christians, do 
not however appiy in the case of the Chinese, for the term which 
they are in the habit of using for God, by way of eminence, is not 
a proper name. 77, or TVcn-ff, when referring to invisible beings is 
nsed especially for the divinity in the estimation of the Chinese. 
While it is applied to designate other spiritual intelligences, who are 
supposed to coutrol the elements; it is therefore not a proper name. 
A proper name is that which represents some individual thing or 
person, so as to distinguish it from all others of the same species. 
Rut Ti or T*icn-ti, when referring to invisible beings, is not the 
peculiar designation of one individual, like Jupiter. 

We may add also, that with the worship of Ti or Tien-ti among 
he ancient Chinese, there were connected no images nor visible 
^presentations, neither any allusion to a wife or daughter; still less 
anything absurd and impure, as was the case with Jupiter among 
the Greeks; the term Ti or T*ien-ti , is therefore not the proper 
name of the chief God among the Chinese, as Jupiter among the 
Greeks, but is rather a general name signifying a common idea, 
like @so£. 

As the fourth consideration which convinced Dr. Boone that the 


generic name for God should be used, he mentions (p. 22,) that " the 
use of the name of any heathen deity would be derogatory to the 
honor of Jehovah.” Under this head, he enumerates, as the names 


of particular deities, Jupiter and Neptune among the Latins, and 

heaven, with Fuh Budha, xunong the Chinese. Here. 
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if we except t'icn , which is not the name of a heathen deity, but a 
term used commonly by the later Jews, and generally throughout all 
nations for the Supreme Being, in which sense it is sanctioned by 
Scriptural usages; with this exception, we agree with Dr. Boone 
that the proper name of any individual deity of a polytheistic nation 
could not be used for God xaT nor as an appellative for God. 

Jupiter, Neptune, and Budha, being proper names, are inadmissible; 
ami some term must be sought, in translating the Scriptures into the 
language of a people* which is used by them for God by way of emi. 
nence, and applied by them to other invisible beings, who are sup¬ 
posed to have an agency in the government of the world. We must, 
as he says, take for Jehovah the name of the whole class of such 
beings, and apply it to the one God and Ruler of all. But then, we 
must examine carefully what class it is, the name of which we so 
select. If in endeavoring to find the name of the class of deities, 

o w 

we select a term which is never used for God by way of eminence, 
and which is descriptive of a class more comprehensive than that of 
deities; if we adopt one which in the concrete means spiritual 
beings, and in the abstract spiritual energies, and claim it to be the 
peculiar property of Jehovah, affirming that there is no other being 
in the universe entitled to this name; we shall take a liberty with 
the language of the country which we are by no means warranted in 
doing. It can be proved without the shadow of a doubt, that shin 
means spirit , or spiritual energies'; and seeing that the Chinese uni¬ 
versally employ the word Shin in the sense of spirit, and never use 
it to designate God xaT ego%r)v, what astonishment should we excite 
in their minds, were we to tell them “that the word Shin (spirit) 
properly belongs to Jehovah alone, and that there is no other being 
in the universe entitled to this name; while those whom the heathen 
have in the days of their polytheistic ignorance called Shin, are 
mere imaginary beings, who have no existence, except in the minds 
of their blinded votaries!” 

The quotation from Origen requires some notice. The observa¬ 
tions of that learned faiher are introduced by Cudworth in a sen¬ 
tence, in which he is contending that the pagans distinguished be¬ 
tween the supreme unmade Deity, and all other inferior generated 
gods. With a view to illustrate this, he says, that the pagans had 
many proper names for one and the same supreme God, according to 
the particular considerations <>f him in respect of his several mani¬ 
festations in the world, and according fo that more full and compre¬ 
hensive notion of him as the maxer of the whole world, and its 

VOL. XVII no x. 63 
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supreme governor. Thus the Greeks called him Zsu;, the Latins 
Jupiter, the Babylonians Bel, the Persians Mithras, the Egyptians 
Ammon, and the Scythians Pappceus. He then quotes Origen versus 
Celsus to prove that these names were assigned to the Supreme in 
the various countries mentioned; though according to that father 
they should not be adopted by Christians. Origen’s expressions are 
strong, but the reasons he assigns for his opposition are not all of 
them conclusive. He would rather endure any torment, he says, 
“ than confess Zeus to be God, being well assured that the Greeks 
often really worship under that name an evil demon, who is an 
enemy to God and man. We would rather suffer death,” he adds, 
“ than call the supreme God Ammon , whom the Egyptian enchanters 
thus invoke; and though the Scythians call the supreme God Pap~ 
p<eu8 , yet we will never be persuaded to call him by that name which 
it hath pleased the demons (who ruled over the Scythian desert, peo¬ 
ple and language) to impose.” 

This reference to demons is very much in accordance with the 

_ 

style of the early Christian fathers, who were accustomed to call all 
the deities of the heathen evil demons, whom they supposed to rule 
over different parts of the heathen world; such a notion of the dis¬ 
tribution of the nations (o the charge of various demons, will surely 
find' few advocates in the present day ; and fewer still will be ready 
to admit that the phraseology adopted by any pagan people has been 
imposed on them by evil spirits. This reason, therefore, would have 
little force with us in inducing us to reject a term. To the con¬ 
cluding sentence ofOrigen’s observations, we are disposed, however, 
to pay a little more regard. This sentence refers to the propriety of 
using the appellative name for God in any language, rather than the 
proper name of any deity, because the latter is connected with the 
personal history of an individual*, and* peculiar to him only. 77, or 
'Pientiy however, is not a proper warne nor confined to one indivi¬ 
dual, of whom certain occurrences are related, and to whom various 
incidents happened, as was the case with Jupiter, Neptune, or 
Bud ha. Before leaving the case of Origen, we may be permitted to 
ask, what that father would have thought of selecting as the appella¬ 
tive for God, a term which is never used for God par excellence, and 
which is properly used for spirits of every kind ? 

On the 8th page, Dr. Boone proposes the question, What is the 
generic name for God in the Chinese language? and answers, as he 
prinks, with Morrison, Milne, and Marshman, that Shin is the gene¬ 
ric name for God. But in order to prevent all misunderstanding 
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that might arise from a vague use of terms, he gives a definition of 
the phrase generic name for God in the following terms:-“by the 
generic name for God in Chinese, we understand the name of the 
highest genus, or class of beings, to whom the Chinese offer religious 
worship.” 

We would suggest a different definition, viz., the name of the 
being, or class of beings, to whom the Chinese ascribe the highest 
attributes. 

For the following reasons. A god is a being possessed of divine 
attributes. (The attributes of God were called by the Jews nomina 
Dei, for a thing is usually named from the attributes which it is 
known to possess. The divine attributes were called by the Greeks 
apelai, virtues.) Worship is not necessary to his being or his na¬ 
ture; he may never be worshiped, and yet be God. 

The genus of gods (supposing such a genus to exist) is the class 
of beings possessed of divine attributes. 

The generic name for God is the name of the class of beings sup¬ 
posed to possess divine attributes. 

The attributes possessed by a divine being are in many respects 
the same in kind with the attributes possessed by other intelligent 
beings, only differing in degree. Thus, intelligent beings in general 
possess some power, wisdom, goodness, &c., but a divine being or 
beings must be conceived to possess these attributes in the highest 
perfection. 

There are some attributes, however, which are peculiar to a di¬ 
vine being or beings, such as the originating and governing of all 
things. 

Religious worship is the ascribing honor to a being or beings 
possessed of divine attributes ; the qualities or the station of the be¬ 
ing or beings must be first allowed, before worship can be paid. 
Hence the possession of attributes is the primary, and the offering of 
worship, the secondary idea of God. 

The Chinese do not describe the being or beings supposed by 
them to be divine, as those to whom religious worship is offered, but 
they describe them by their qualities, stations, and acts. 

Dr. Boone then proceeds to set before us the synopsis of his argu¬ 
ment. “ Shin is the name of a class of invisible beings to whom the 
Chiuese, from the highest antiquity to the present time, have always 
offered religious worship.” p. 8. 

To this we object. Shin is the name of every invisible power or 
influence which can be seen in operation in the universe. 
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rise invisible power !hat mote* and animates our bodies is called 
a v hin. Inanimate things, in which there appears to be motion, and 
a kind of self-acting principle, are looked upon as possessing a shin. 

Thought ami will are ascribed to the invisible principle which 
animates our bodies ; and so thought and will are ascribed to the in¬ 
visible principles which animate nature. Hence the common idea 
of spirits possessing intelligence, from the inferior spirits who preside 
over hills and rivers, to the supreme Spirit who is lord of all. 

The Chinese do not offer religious worship to this class, consider¬ 
ed as a whole, neither do they describe them as the class to whom 
religious worship is to he offered. They worship some of them, but 
not all, and it is by no means the peculiar characteristic of the Shin 
that they are worshiped. 

After stating his synopsis, which we shall consider in detail, Dr. 
Boone goes on to amplify the first point. 

Page 9. “ The two facts above stated, viz., that Shin is the name 

of a class of beings, and that to these beings the Chinese have always 
offered religious worship, are freely admitted by those who oppose 
the use of this word to render ©so<: into Chinese/* 

To this we reply, that we do not freely admit them. 1st. Shin is 
not only the name of a class of beings, but frequently of the adjunct 
of a being, as spirit in English. 2dly. The Chinese have not always 
offered religious worship, even to the class of beings called Shin . 
K&nghi says, when explaining the practice of no shin ft w exor¬ 
cising spirits, that such ceremonies were used for the purpose of 

/{|> spelling evil and pernicious influences; which is very dif¬ 
ferent from worshiping them. So also, the hu yih mm a kind 

f devil, was exorcised with a view to kill the It «*»*». and when 
one mischievous Shin got possession of the place, further 

means of exorcising were to he employed, when the Shin would die. 
This is very far from worshiping them. The spirits of pestilence 
mentioned in the jjj|| Ritual of Chau, were said to be driven 
out, and dispersed by exorcism. To these no worship was paid. 
Thus Shin, when used in the concrete, is not necessarily the name 
of a class of beings always worshiped by the Chinese. When used 
in the abstract, Shin is never, that we know of, the object of wor¬ 
ship. 

After remarking that words in the Chinese language may be either 
nouns or verbs, Dr. Boone informs us that Shin , when used as a noun, 
may be either abstract or concret , and then goes on to observe : 
" The word Shin, when used in a concrete sense, is the name of a 
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class of invisible beings worshiped by the Chinese ; in which case, we 
contend that it is to “be translated a god or gods” 

The meaning of the word Shin in the concrete would very much 
depend upon its meaning in the abstract; and as its meaning in the 
abstract can be shown to be spirits , its meaning in the concrete 
should he spirit likewise. Nothing would be more absurd than the 
translating of Shin by Divinity in most instances where it occurs in 
the abstract, and reasoning from analogy we should say, that the 
meaning of the term in the concrete cannot be God. But more than 
this, we have already adduced instances of the occurrence of Shin 
in the concrete where it cannot mean God ; and we now give ano¬ 
ther, in which it must mean spirit, as in the Book of Odes, where 
the JpL spirit that presides over drought is denominated kwti 
mei chi wuh Z #7 a devilish and monstrous thing. 

Dr. Boone further observes (p. 9th) under this head, “ When 
used in an abstract sense, to express a quality belonging to any 
being, Shin means divinity or divine energy.” 

This assertion has been abundantly disproved in the Inquiry, by 
numerous quotations from native dictionaries and classical writers, 
in which Shin 9 when used in the abstract to express the quality of a 
being, means spirit, or spiritual energy, and nothing more; while 
the author of the Essay has not brought one quotation to prove that 
Shin in the abstract means divinity. We would propose, in addi¬ 
tion to the sentences quoted on pages 103 and 104 of the Inquiry, in 
which Shin occurs in the abstract, to suggest one more, found in the 
Imperial Dictionary under the word kdu, viz., 

which, if Shin means divinity, would be rendered, ‘‘fat is 
the secretion of the divinity;” whereas it merely imports that fat in 
animal bodies is the exudation of the animal spirits. 

On page 10th, Dr. Boone explains the word Shin by saying that, 
“ When used as an adjective, its meaning is derived directly from its 
abstract sense; it means divine.” 

If the meaning of Shin, as an adjective, be derived directly from 
its abstract sense, it does not mean anything divine, but spiritual • 
as is shown in the Inquiry. 

Dr. Boone concludes his explanations of Shin, by saying that, 
“ As a verb, it means to regard and treat as a God.” 

Here we can only repeat our former assertion, supported as it is 
by abundant evidence, that Shin in the abstract means spirit or spi¬ 
ritual energy, and in the concrete, a spirit, or spiritual intelligence, 
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tlterelbre wlieu used as a verb, it must mean to treat one as a spirit 
or invisible intelligence. 

Dr. Boone then goes on to observe that, “ The objections urged 
against Shin are almost all drawn from its uses in the abstract sense.” 

Here, he admits that objections against Shin come with most force 
when it is used in the abstract sense. In the next sentence he speaks 
of it as a difficulty; and further on, that it occurs sometimes with mean¬ 
ings very different from those we design to convey; again, he says, 
“ the inherent difficulties in the way of the settlement of this question 
arise chiefly from this source.” From the whole of the above, we 
gather that Dr. Boone himself is not quite satisfied that Shin in the ab¬ 
stract always means Divinity; nay, that it occasionally means some¬ 
thing very different. We have shown that it does, and that it is im¬ 
possible to make it mean Divinity in every, we might say indeed, as 
an abstract noun, in any case. Dr. Boone, however, seeks to weak¬ 
en the force of the objection by asserting, that “ this difficulty arises 
from the peculiarity of the Chinese language, .... almost every word 
in which occurs with meanings very different from the one which we 
design to convey.” This, we must confess is a rather extravagant 
assertion, but supposing it to be true, it would require proof in the 
present case, before we could be brought to believe that a word 
which '.ve know in the abstract means spirit, when used in the con¬ 
crete, changes its import, and signifies God. Does the abstract word 
spirit in any western language thus vary its signification when used in 
the concrete? Do Ruach, or or nvsufMt, or spiritus, mean God 

when employed for beings instead of qualities ? If the Chinese lan¬ 
guage has this peculiarity, let it be shown by the production of passa¬ 
ges in which Shin must mean God, and is said by the Chinese to 
mean God and not spirit. Let it be shown that the word Shin has 
clearly, by the well known usage of good Chinese writers, the mean¬ 
ing designed to be conveyed by the author of the Essay. But he has 
himself acknowledged that it has not. He designs to convey by 
it, in almost every instance, in the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the idea of God by way of eminence; and he has told us (p. 50) 
that Shin is not, by Chinese writers used for God xaT eg o^ijv, there¬ 
fore the word has not in any instance, according to the well known 
usages of good Chinese writers, the meaning he designs to convey. 
He says that the inherent difficulties m the way of the decision of 
the question arise chiefly from this source; but tney do not appal 
him. We confess that they do us, and we consider them insepara¬ 
ble, because there are passages in the Scriptures, which if Shin be 
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employed for God, in translating them, will undoubtedly he under¬ 
stood to convey the sense of spirits or manes, and not God. He says, 
"If Shin in the concrete means a god or gods, and we can in every 
case, when using it for a true or a false god, make it plain to the 
reader that it is in the concrete sense that we are using the word, 
then all difficulties arising from ibis source vanish.” We have shown 
however, that in addition to the argument derived from Shin mean¬ 
ing spirit, there are instances where Shin used in the concrete by 
Chinese authors cannot mean God : we could point out passages in 
the Scriptures, likewise, where it could not be made plain to the 
Chinese reader, without an unwarrantable circumlocution that 
Shin is used in the concrete sense, and thus we conceive that the 
difficulties arising from this source are not and cannot be removed. 

Dr. Boone, assuming what he had previously said to be correct, 
observes (page 10): "Any objection to the use of Shin, to be a valid 
one, must be drawn from the meaning it has when used as a con¬ 
crete noun; it must go to prove that the class of beings cafled 
Shin are not to be regarded as gods in the sense of heathen nations; 
and therefore that it is not the generic name for God in Chinese.” 

From the above, we should infer that the author of the Essay 
has little hope of maintaining his ground that Shin in the abstract 
means divinity or divine energy, and therefore he wishes to argue 
the point on the ground of Shin in the concrete always meaning god 
or gods. Notwithstanding, however, the unwarrantable assumption 
that Shin means one thing in the abstract and another in the con¬ 
crete, we are not unprepared with proofs that Shin is sometimes 
used in the concrete where it can not mean god or gods. In add i- 
tion to what is above stated regarding the practice of exorcising Shin, 
and the description of the spirit of drought as a devilish and mon¬ 
strous thing, we would refer to the Inquiry, where numerous instances 
are given of the manes of men (which, when viewed as in the disem¬ 
bodied state, must be considered concrete), being called Shin, which 
Shin can not be looked upon as gods, but spirits.—This will be still 
further evident by a reference to the ^ ^ Tso Chum, where the 
Kioei Shin are distinguished into regular aud irregular spirits; the 
latter of which are described as monstrous and strange appearances, 
called mountain Shin and water Shin. These are said to be of an 
infernal and diabolical nature, so that they must be mischievous 


sprites and not gods. (See Inquiry, pp. 108, 109.) 

In the same work, we have a reference to Pih-yu's spirit, 

which was supposed to haunt people; this it appears was none other 
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than his shin, which, in consequence of his having been put to a vio¬ 
lent death, became a discontented ghost. Chu lYitsz’ also speaks of 
the depraved Kwd Skin of darkness, who are said to wliistle about 
the rafters, and strike against one’s breast at night. Tlie jjjffl Skin 
Kvfai spoken of by the same author are evidently ghosts and hob¬ 
goblins, which must be considered spirits and not gods. The very com¬ 
bination of the Skin and Kw'di together, shows that the former term 
cannot be rendered God but spirit, for who ever heard of a divine 
monstrosity ? The sages, Chu says, die contentedly, aud therefore 
never become Shin Kw*ai , sprites and elves, after their death. The 



dragons, which were thought to have appeared in the time of ^ 
Kiodntsz\ are called heaven’s messengers, or angels, and Kwti 
Shin , spirits. These must be understood in the concrete, and can¬ 
not be considered gods. The Shin described as having been seen 
by the Duke Jiff Htrdn was evidently what is called in the western 
world, a fairy.—The Shin that appeared in the Chau country, are 
said to be Shin Kw'dt, spiritual monstrosities, which as before shown 
Wefe not gods, but ghosts and hobgoblins, vague and uncertain 
things, seeming as if they were, and as if they were not; wherefore 
the sages forebore to speak of them. The spirit of pestilence (called 
both ^ jjjlji yuh shin , arid ^ tvan kwti) is evidently consi¬ 
dered to be a mere spirit, in the concrete sense, because it is said tn 
have been originally one of three men who became Kwti: the other 
two, according to the Chinese writer, were mischievous sprites; 
and of the malevolent character of this one there can be no doubt. 
Morrison gives us the phrase jjj||) ngoh shin , which he trans- 
fntes evil spirits , and which no one wotdd venture to render evil gods : 
Vvhile Premare speaks of jp|} ^ spirits when they become 

old no longer being able to listen to people’s prayers. In both these 
instances, the word Shin must be understood in the concrete, and 
cannot be rendered gods. 

In stating the opinions of those who argue against the use of Skin, 
the author of the Essay has given his idea of those opinions, but not 
expressed exactly the sentiments of such as are opposed to him. We 
have already declared our Unwillingness to admit that “ Shin is the 
name of a class of beingvS whom the Chinese have always worshiped : M 
and are not aware that, in any of the published papers relating to this 
Controversy, it has been denied that the Shin are “ the highest 
class worshiped. 99 According to the views advocated in the “ In¬ 
quiry,” it would appear that the Shin are spirits, and as such capahlc 
the highest elevation, aud of the deepest depression : ol the nio.t 
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perfect virtue, and of the vilest malignity. In one sense, spirits are 
the highest class of intelligent beings, with which we are acquaint¬ 
ed, for God is a spirit, and yet all spirits are m t gods, neither can 
the word spirit be used specifically for God. God is a spirit, aud at 
the same time the Lord of all spirits: so 73, or Shangti, may be a 
Shin, and yet the lord of all Shin. If a people have been in the 
habit of acknowledging more gods than one, then all those gods 
would in their estimation be spirits; and if the Chinese worship 
more than one Ti, then all those 73 are Shin or spirits; yet there 
may be many spirits, both among western and eastern nations, who 
are not considered as divine, but merely as spiritual beings ; ghosts 
or fairies, but not gods. The author of the Essay, being bent upon 
discovering a class of beings known to the Chinese, who might be 
considered in their estimation gods, and having found a class of be¬ 
ings, some of whom are worshiped by them, to which class the high¬ 
est invisible intelligences of which they have any conception belong, 
has insisted on calling them gods. But he has adopted a word of 
too general a signification, and sought to confine its meaning within 
narrower limits than the Chinese have been accustomed to assign to 
it: the word Shin being in fact of wider compass than the word 
God in any country, and applicable to all spiritual beings and ener¬ 
gies from the highest God to the soul of man. It is on account of 
its extensive application that it is inadmissible as the generic word 
for God in the Chinese language. 

It is slated in the Essay “ that the opponents of Shin affirm that 
there is a class of beings called 77, higher than the class of beings 
called Shin;" while also, it was shown, in the Inquiry, that the Chi¬ 
nese speak of the Kioei Shin as distinct from ^ Heaven , or Ti, 
the Divinity; as subject to him, and as unable to oppose him. It 
was also shown, that when the Kioei Shin of the hills and rivers came 
into comparison with 73, or the five Ti, they are considered as in¬ 
ferior; we have adduced proof that the upper and lower Shin are 
not the most honorable in heaven and earth, and not of the same 
rank with the celestial, or even the human Ti; and when the wor¬ 
ship of the Shin and 77 is contrasted, the latter are viewed as su¬ 
perior to the former. It appears, then, that there is a being, who 
though in himself a Shin, is higher than all those who are mere Shin; 
just as, in our estimation there is a Being, who although in himself 
a Spirit, is higher than all those who are spirits and nothing more. 
The Chinese imagine that there are several such beings, it matters 
not, however, whether we say that there is a single being or several 
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higher (Iran (he class of mere invisible intelligences; the fact of such 
mere invisible intelligences being subject to the being or beings who 
have an agency in the government of the world, shows, that as a 
class the former are inferior to the latter. 

The opponents of Shin are represented in the Essay as holding 
the opinion that the "Shin are only a secondary class of beings, and 
to be regarded as Aaipovsg) 9 but in the Inquiry, the Shin are not 
se fotrth as a secondary class of beings, except when the term refers 
to those who are Shin or spirits only, without being possessed of 
divine and supreme attributes. The whole of our argument pro¬ 
ceeds on the supposition that (Ire meaning of the term shin in Chi¬ 
nese, like spirit in English, may be high or low, according as it 
refers to a superior or inferior being. We have not insisted upon 
the word Shin exactly corresponding to the Greek Aaif/,ov££, because 
the latter term did not cover so wide a ground as the former; it never 
having been applied to the soul of a living man, and to the spir it or 
energy displayed in his actions, as Shin perpetually is. 

The Essay then goes on to show that the Shin were worshiped 
by the sages of China; and in order to this, the author first cites 
M. Amiot, who, he says, gives us so good a summary of the views 
entertained of the Shin } that it is not necessary to adduce further 
evidence on the point. In the quotation adduced, M. De Guignes 
rs asking his friend Ainiot regarding the national divinities to whom 
the people of China addressed their prayers ; and the answer given 
relates to Skdngti , or Heaven, with the ancestors and spirits, while 
the information afforded is drawn from a work, the first 3ix volumes 
of which all refer to the Spirits. From this work we learn, that 
“ Yriu ordered Shun to sacrifice to ShAngti , and all the spirits.* 
Shun ordered Peh-i to fix on particular rites for honoring the spi¬ 
rits of heaven, those of earth, and the manes of men; and Chang-li 
to preside over the sacrifices that were offered to heaven, earth, and 
the spirits of all classes. Y£u was full of respect for the worship 
of the Kwei Shin , and his successor imitated his example in the wor¬ 
ship of the spirits. Ching-t f ing was full of veneration for the 
superior and inferior spirits. Wfi-yih made a statue, to whom lie 
gave the name of a spirit , and caused men to play games with this 
pretended spirit. This statue represented a spirit of heaven, and 
some minister played in the name of the pretended spirit. This is 
the first example, says the author, of the representation of a spint. 

* See De Guignes own translation of the passage here referred tn quoted 
on* puge 1^*2 of the Inquiry; and Morrisons view of it, on page 4b of the 
same work. 
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Chau is called impious, because he had no veneration for heaven or 
thes^trtVs. Under the Chau dynasty, the worship of spirits was one 
of the most essential articles. One officer employed the Lui ku in 
the sacrifices which were offered to spirits,* the Ling ku, in the 
sacrifices offered to Chi, and the Lu ku in those offered to Kioei. 
The spirits who were sacrificed to when the Lu ku was employed 
were the spirits of heaven; the Chi were the spirits of earth, and 
the Kwei were the manes of men. Besides the sacrifices which were 
offered to certain spirits in particular, there were others which were 
offered to spirits in general. Wan-w&ng and Wu-w£ng made the wor¬ 
ship which they rendered spirits, one of the most essential points in 
their religion. In heaven, ancestors, and the spirits, we have the 
three objects of their veneration.” 

Thus it appears, that throughout the whole of this quotation from 
Amiot, that author invariably translates Shin by spirit, and though 
he says that the ancient Chinese worshiped them, he never once calls 
them gods. De Guignes, who proposed the inquiry, made U3e of 
the term divinities. It may admit of a question, whether De Guignes 
meant to employ the word divinities, as generic for God in the pas¬ 
sage under consideration. The word divinity in the Dic.tionnaire 
Royal, when used in the concrete, is said to mean faux Dieux oh 
Dtesse. Johnson gives, as the meaning of Divinity in the concrete 
(when not referring to “ the Divinity,” or God), 3. A false god; and 
in his 4th class of significations, he says it means a celestial being; 
giving as an instance of the word used in such sense, an extract 
from Cheyne, as follows: “God doubtless can govern this machine 
he could create, by more direct and easy methods than employing 
these subservient divinities.” Crabb, in his Synonyms, says, “ the 
deities of the heathen had little of divinity in them.” Little stress 
therefore can be laid upon the word divinities, as used by De 
Guignes (even supposing he considered the term as an adequate 
representative of Shin), as though he considered such divinities the 
gods of China; but Amiot in his reply does not sanction the applica¬ 
tion of it to the Shin, who in his estimation were nothing more than 
spirits. So thoroughly does he sanction this use of the term, that we 
have in the Inquiry quoted nearly the whole of this passage from 
Amiot, in corroboration of our own views that shin means spirit. 

* The word employed in the original here is Shin , which M. Amiot has 
translated Esprits , hut which the author of the Essay has rendered in a paren¬ 
thesis, u the god of heaven.” We submit that this is not a true version of 
Esprits, nor the idea which M. Amiot intended to convey. 
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Dr. Boone says, that "this good father makes no mention of any 
class of beings called ^ Ti, who were regarded as the national 
divinities of the Chinese." We refer him however to the first sen¬ 


tence quoted from Amiot, in which YAu is said to have ordered 
Shun to sacrifice to Shdngti , which phrase we have shown to be 
synonymous with Ti; from this we infer that Shdngti or Ti was the 
Divinity in the estimation of the ancient Chinese, to whom was paid 
the chief honor on occasion of the national sacrifices. They had 
likewise other beings called Ti, who have been regarded with chief 
reverence from the highest antiquity down to the Ming dynasty; so 
that the word Ti may be considered to be descriptive of a class of 
beings to whom the Chinese paid divine honors. 

Quotations are then given from my translation of the Shu King, 
for the purpose of showing to what class of beings I considered the 
Shin as belonging. It would have been well, however, at the same 
time, to have given the same passages, as translated by De Guignes, 
which would at any rate have shown what views others had enter¬ 
tained on the same subject. If the object was to show the views 
which 1 had entertained up to 1846, a work edited by the author 
of the Essay in the same year could be produced, in which he spoke 
of SAm as meaning spirit; but what would that avail? It would 
only prove that up to that period Dr. Boone held certain views 
of Shin, which after deeper study and inquiry he has found it 
necessary to abandon; and may not the same liberty to alter an 
opinion, in obedience to the dictates of a sober judgment, upon 
which further investigation has thrown more light, be allowed to 
one as well as to another? Dr. Boone would perhaps say, that not¬ 
withstanding iu his former tracts he had employed Shin in the sense 
of spirit, he now sees that he was wrong, and that Shin is the ge¬ 
neric word for God in the Chinese language. Thus, I also give it 
as my present deliberate opinion, that in the translation of the word 
Shin in the Shu King, De Guignes was right, and I was wrong; and 
at every stage of the inquiry I am increasingly persuaded that Shin 
means spirit, wherever it occurs in the Chinese classical writings. 

In connection with the first quotation made from my translation 
of the Shu King, Dr. Boone has added a passage from the critical 
commentator on the original work, in order to strengthen the idea 
that Shin means gods, but the true sense of which I think he has 
mistaken. The passage is as follows; 

thus rendered by Dr. Boone: “ The object of these rites was to 
serve the Shin (gods) as lords.” The true signification of the pas- 
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sage is literally, “ ceremonies take the serving of the Shin to he the 
^ principal thingor more freely, “ the principal thing in cere¬ 
monies is the service of the Shin (spirits).” De Guignes calls these 
“ the ceremonies for the spirits.” 

In the second quotation (p.29) regarding “ the gods and men,” De 
Guignes has “ the spirits and men :” in which the contrast is exhi¬ 
bited between men in the visible, and spirits in the invisible world, 
an antithesis common in Chinese writings. Dr. Boone calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact of Shdngti’s enjoying the sacrifices being cited as 
an instance of respect to the Shin, or the spirits, as De Guignes 
calls them; for Shdngti is of course reckoned among the spiritual 
beings worshiped by the Chinese. 

In the last quotation from the Shu King, De Guignes has render¬ 
ed the pasasge, “ The Tsung-pih has charge of the ceremonies, has 
the direction of everything relating to the spirits and men, and 
causes union and harmony to prevail between the high and low.” 

To which he has appended a note. “ Harmony between the high 
and low, signifies the prayers and ceremonies to render the spirits 
propitious. It is religious ceremonies for the spirits, and civil ceremo¬ 
nies for dead men that are here indicated ; and that is what is 
meant by the spirits and men.” 

Dr. Boone then goes on to the consideration of his second point, 
that “ the class of beings called Shin is the highest class worshiped 
by the Chinese.”—p. 30. 

In proof of which he adduces the Chau Lf, which says, that “the 
office of the Tsung-pih was to establish and regulate the ceremonies 
[used in worshiping] the national gods, celestial and terrestrial 

(the Shin and the K*i), and the human manes, in order 
to aid the king to build,up and protect his country.” 

We translate the ^ t'ien shin , A& jin kwei, and ^ 
IR ti k'i, the celestial spirits, human manes, and terrestrial 
spirits; because the commentator says, “ that those which belong to 
heaven are called Shin, as being the most mysterious of all things, 
and invisible (viz. spirits); those which belong to men are called 
Kwei, or manes, because they revert [to their original]; and those 
which belong to earth are called K*t, as conveying the idea of point¬ 
ing out; thus the five mountains and four great rivers are evident, 
and exhibit a form and appearance to men.” Dr. Boone has, with¬ 
out any warrant from the commentator, translated the Shin and 
K*i, gods celestial and terrestrial; we submit, however, that the quali¬ 
ties of mystery and invisibility, are not distinctive of divinity The 
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transhtion of the words Shin and K'i by gods does not prove that 
they are so; it would have been more suitable to produce explana¬ 
tions from Chinese lexicographers and commentators, proving that 
the Chinese considered them in the light of gods, and superior to 
mere spirits, but this has not been attempted, because it is well 
known that the explanations of the Chinese all tend the other way. 

Dr. Boone remarks here, that there is no mention made of an 
officer being appointed to superintend the national rites offered to 
any class of beings called Tl; but he is well aware that the rites in 
question were intended for invisible and intelligent beings in general, 
including the manes of men ; of course Ti , or Shangti , with the five 
Ti, would be included among such invisible and intelligent beings, 
but that by no means proves that all such invisible and intelligent 
beings are gods. Shangti may no doubt be enumerated among the 

spirits of heaven, but that does not warrant us in translating 
that term by a god of heaven. 

In the second quotation from the Chau Lf (page 31), Dr. Boone 
notices a remark of the Chinese commentator regarding the positions 
of the words Ktoei, Shin and 101, in the sentence quoted. Upon 
which we may observe, that these three terms are in the Chau Li 
frequently met with in connection, but classed differently ; the reason 
of this is thus given; “ When they are arranged as Shin, Kwti, and 
JOi (or the spirits of heaven, men, and earth), the highness or 
lowness of their position is determined ; (i. e. the Shin belonging to 
heaven, and the Kwti being supposed to have gone up to heaven after 
death, they are higher in position than the K'i who belong to earth.) 
When they are arranged as Kwti, Shin, and K'i (or the spirits of 
men, heaven, and earth), this is to distinguish the inner and outer 
among them ; (i. e. the Kwti being related to the individuals sacri¬ 
ficing are inner, or belong to the same family with the sacrificer; 
while the Shin and 10i are outer, as not sustaining such relation¬ 
ship.) And when they are arranged as Shin, K'i, and Kwti (or the 
spirits of heaven, earth, and men), it is intended to illustrate the 
honorable and inferior among them; (i. e. the Shin and K'i be¬ 
longing to heaven and earth, which are the principal objects of na¬ 
ture, are the more honorable, and the Kwti belonging only to 
human beings are considered inferior.)” But let it be remembered, 
that the Shin are looked upon as honorable, merely when viewed 
in connection with heaven, which is the Divinity in the estimation 
of the Chinese; when the same Shin are viewed in connection with 
the ^tars and planets, the hills and rivers, or with men, they are no 
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longer looked upon as moat honorable ; nay, we have shown from a 
Chinese author that the upper and lower Shin are not the most 
honorable in heaven and earth, and not of the same rank with the 
celestial, or even the human Ti. The frequent transposition of the 
words Shin, Kwei , and KH, with the explanations given of them 
show that the three terms are very nearly of the same import, with 
only this difference that some belong to the upper and some to the 
lower regions ; some are nearly related, and others distant; some are 
more honorable, and others inferior ; with these exceptions, the Shin, 
the K* i, and the Kwei , are nearly alike, without any essential dif¬ 
ference between them ; all being spiritual, or invisible and intelligent 
beings. This will further appear from the interchangeability of the 
terms, both the Kwei and the KH being occasionally called Shift 9 
which would not be proper if the latter were essentially and naturally 
higher. 

Dr. Boone translates the ^ t'ien shirt, celestial gods, and 
the ti kH, terrestrial gods, and the \ ^ jin kwei, human 

manes; on referring to the commentator, on this very passage, how¬ 
ever, we find a different meaning assigned to these terms. He say;;, 
u ^ ^ 0 jjjjjl the spirits of heaven are called Shin , ^ 

{ 0 75 the s P irit3 of earth ar * ^lled KH, A jffl 7$ _ 

>2 H!: El ^ when men die, their wandering and transform¬ 

ed souls and spirits are called Kwci. i} Here the Shin and KH of 
heaven and earth 



called spirits in the plainest possible language, 
and the same term is used for designating the spirits of heaven and 
earth, with that which is employed in reference to the departed 
spirits of men, viz. ||| ling; a word which the advocates of Shin 
(since they determined to use that term for God only) have adopted 
as the most appropriate which the language affords for expressing 
the idea of spirit. 

In translating the commentator in his third quotation, page 15, 
Dr. Boone has mistaken the sense of the author; the passage in the 

original runs thus; A Is & # ft 1 % -b which he has re "' 
dered, “These rites were to serve the (Shin) gods as the highest 
but which we would translate “ In regulating ceremonies, those 
which regarded the service of the Shin (spirits) were considered 
most importantalluding to the five kinds of ceremonies, some 
having respect to intercourse witli spiritual, and others with human 
beings, the former of which were considered as the more important 
As a translation of the commentary called fftjj Yft ng'hn 
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(Essay, p. 31), we would propose the following: “Shun ordered 
Peh-1 to regulate the three kinds of ceremonies, and named him the 
Arranger of the honored objects. The men of Chau followed out 
this practice, and established the vernal officer, or the chief baron 
[to attend to these matters], because in the universe, or within the 
compass of universal nature, there are none more honorable than 
the ^ jjj^ spirits of heaven, the ^ spirits of earth, and the 

manes of men. The arranging of the honored objects 
alludes to the arrangement of (he ceremonies observed towards the 
spirits of heaven and earth, with the manes of men. The tsung- 
pih, or chief baron, was the principal officer who regulated the 
honorable ceremonies; the sacrifices offered to the spirits of heaven 
and earth are originally called honorable. In the Shun classic, he 
is said to have offered a pure sacrifice to the six honored objects; 
according to the Yueh-ling section of the Lf Ki, the Emperor prays 
for success on the coming year to the honored ones of heaven. The 
six honored ones are the four seasons, cold and heat, the sun, moon, 
and stars, with drought and inundation. The honored ones of heaven 
are the sun, moon, and stars. From this has arisen the idea of an 
ranging the honored objects.” 

Dr. Boone calls attention especially to the expression that “ the 
celestial gods, the terrestrial gods, and the human manes, are the 
most honorable [beings] in the universe;” adding, “ Here is the 
direct testimony we promised. We have seen that of the three 
classes of beings worshiped in the national rites, the Shin are the 
most honorable, and now we are directly told that these classes are 
the most honorable in the universe.” (p 32.) 

To this we may reply, that according to the Chinese commentator, 
(lie Shin of heaven and the K*i of earth, are more honorable than 
tire KuSei of men, because of the connection of these spirits with the 
grandest objects of nature; which are considered by the Chinese as 
peculiarly exalted, when brought into comparison with men. It has 
also been shown, that the Shin as mere spirits, are not the most 
honorable in heaven and earth, and not equal to the celestial Ti, 
nor the human n. It is therefore a mere assumption to suppose 
(hat the Shin, independent of their connection, are the most honora¬ 
ble. In the passage now under consideration, we read that there is 
nothing more honorable in the universe than the Shin of heaven, 
(he K'i of earth, and the Kwci of men; i. e. than spirits or invisi¬ 
ble intelligences generally, as contrasted with the men of the present 
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world. In this distinction, however, the Kwei share an equal part 
with the Shin and the JPf. Indeed, it is no wonder that the Chinese 
with their principles, should account invisible intelligences the most 
honorable of any within the compass of universal nature, when it is 
remembered, that to that class belong the deceased parents and an¬ 
cestors, whom they are accustomed to treat with unbounded respect, 
and the spirits of heaven and earth, who have charge over the elements, 
not even excluding the Supreme Ruler over all. Such spiritual beings, 
taken as a whole, would no doubt be looked upon by the Chinese as 
exceedingly honorable; but it does not therefore follow that they 
accounted all such invisible beings to be gods, or that the term 
employed for designating them could be used by us as generic for 
God when writing in their language; particularly when we know at 
the same time, that the term is applied in its concrete sense to spirits 
and elves, who cannot be considered gods. The individual spirits 
referred to in the passage under consideration do not appear to have 
been among the highest in the Chinese estimation, for the context 
fixes them to be the spirits of the sun, moon, stars, &c., whom we 
know to have been, and are still, treated with inferior honors in the 
public services of the country. 

In the fourth quotation, the ^ jjjjjj Tien shin is called most 
honorable, and with whom nothing can be compared ; but Dr. Boone 
has himself supplied us with the reason thereof; viz., because the 
T*ien shin in that passage refers to 71, the Supreme, who is 
confessedly most honorable. He is called in the text 71, and by the 
commentator Shangti , which he says is the same with Heaven, or 
the Divinity. The subject about which the chapter treats is the 
border sacrifice, which it is well known was offered to Heaven, or 
the Divinity; and that on such occasions jjjljj the spirit of T t 
descended and enjoyed the sacrifice : this spirit of Tt is also called 
the spirit of Heaven, and as such is most honorable and beyond 
compare. If, however, such a distinguished epithet is attached to the 
phrase Tien shin in this instance, we must remember again, that it 
is the connection with Heaven or the Divinity which leads the Chi¬ 
nese writer to add the honorable epithet alluded to; for the word 
Shin standing alone is not in the estimation of the Chinese most 
honorable and without compare, since no Chinese writer has ever 
used it for God by way of eminence. We are not warranted, there¬ 
fore, in calling Tien shin , the (tod of Heaven, and indeed we could 
no more do it with propuetv than we should render Ti shin, the 
God of Ti 
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The fifth quotation (page 16), is brought forward with the view 
of showing that the Word Shin is used alone to designate all the ob¬ 
jects of worship among the Chinese, instead of the three words Kwei . 
Shin and KH. The quotation, as translated by Dr. Boone, is as 
follows: “The office of the Lesser Tsung-pih was to superintend, 
and set up the shrines of the national gods. 11 The passage in its 
connection runs thus ; “ The office of the Lesser Tsung-pih (baron) 
was to attend to the setting up of the shrines belonging to the spirits 
of the country: on the right were arranged the shriHe of [the spirits 
presiding over] the land and grain, and on the left [the shrine of the 
spirits belonging to] the ancestral templebut knowing that the 
former are the K*i of earth, and the latter the Kwei of men, and 
apprehending* lest the reader should account it strange to find these 
here called Shin, the commentator remarks, that “speaking of them 
separately, then the Shin (or spirits) of heaven were alone deno¬ 
minated Shin , but speaking of them unitedly, then the Kwei of 
men, and the K}\ of earth, are all Shin." 

We need not go further than this very passage to prove that the 
word Shin means spirit and not 9 god, fbr it is equally applicable to 
the manes of men, as it is to the spiritual intelligences of heaven ; 
now we know that the manes of men are not, and can not be the gods 
of men, but the disembodied spirits or souls of men. The Shin of 
Wan-wSng was not the god of Wan~w£ng; neither were the Shin of 
the sages, the gods of the sages, bat their spiritual essences not yet 
scattered or dispersed, according to the Chinese theory. If then 
the manes of men are their Shin the word Shin, can not in such case 
mean the gods of men; and as those belonging to heaven and earth 
are Shin likewise, the word means no more in the latter case than 
in the former, viz. spirits, and not gods. 

Dr Boone states on page l*7th, that' “ Shin specially designates 
the highest class of beings worshiped in the national rites of the 
Chau dynasty.” To this we reply*, that the term Shin represents 
generally spiritual beings ; but in order to designate especially the 
highest class of worshiped beings, so as to distinguish them from 
others, the words T*ien shin , or* some term by which they 

are more determinately known are employed. No Chinese, who 
merely heard the word Shin , would imagine that it designated par¬ 
ticularly the highest* class of worshiped beings; it may refer to the 
lowest class of worshiped beings, or to invisible beings who are uot 
worshiped at’ all 

Dr. Boone adds, that the woid Shin is ‘‘ used also as a general term. 
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including ai! ihe objects worshiped by the Chan dynasty;” upon 
this we may observe, that it is indeed used a general term, more ge¬ 
neral perhaps than its advocates would wish, as including all spirit¬ 
ual and invisible objects and existences, whether worshiped or not 
even down to the soul of man, including animal excitement, vigor 
of intellect, temper, disposition, &c., all of which, while connected 
with the living man, are not worshiped ; thus embracing a range, 
which we are convinced no other term, used as a generic appellation 
for God in any language, ever included. 

The next point which Dr. Boone undertakes to prove is, that 
“ the chief god of the Chinese, the Being worshiped in the highest 
sacrifice offered in the state religion, is a Shin." All this may be, 
and yet not he sufficient to sustain the position that the word Shin 
is generic for God in Chinese, or should be used to render 0eo£. We 
have already observed, that @£og in the New Testament is called 
Ilvcufjux, but it does not therefore follow that nvsufux is generic for 
God in Greek, or could be used for Qeog. The whole gist of the 
controversy turns upon the meaning of the word Shin, as used in 
the classical writings of the Chinese, or as delineated in their best 
dictionaries ; if their standard writings explain it to mean God, and 
ascribe to Shin those attributes which they conceive peculiar to the 
divinity, or if any of their standard writers ever use Shin for God by 
way of eminence, then we may account that it represents the idea 
of God ; or, if applied to a variety of beings belonging to the same 
class, that it is generic for God in the language. But Dr. Boone 
has not attempted this, neither can it be established; and therefore 
his arguments based on the application of the term to the Being wor¬ 
shiped in the highest sacrifices, fails. We may go further, and say, 
God is a being, but all beings are not gods. God is an intelligent 
being, but all intelligent beings are not gods. God is an invisible 
being; but all invisible beings are not gods. The line of argument 
pursued by Dr. Boone would serve equally well to prove that the 
word being, or invisible being, or superhuman being, is the generic 
name for God in English, as that the word Shift is generic for God 
in Chinese, We have shown by irrefragable evidence, that the word 
Shin in the classical and standard writings of the Chinese means 

o 

spirits, while it is never used for God by way of eminence; and there¬ 
fore it tends nothing towards establishing the point in debate to prove 
that the being worshiped in the highest sacrifices is a Shin, because 
shin means spirit , and not God, 

Dr Boone goes on to say, “ Wc have seen that the Shin are the 
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highest class of beings worshiped by the Chinese to which con¬ 
clusion we beg leave to demur. The first passage brought by Ur 
Boone to prove that “ the Shin are more honorable than the K'i and 
Kwei y refers to the distinction derived from the connection of the 
former with heaven, independently of which the Shin have no 
peculiar honor. The second passage brought forward by Dr. Boone 
to show that there are none in the universe more honorable than the 
Shin, K'i, and Kweiy refers to the contrast to be observed between 
the invisible and visible worlds; the inhabitants of the former being 
confessedly more honorable than the latter. And the third quota¬ 
tion,, indicating that T*ien shin is the most honorable and without 
compare, refers to the one Being who in the estimation of the Chi¬ 
nese is supreme over all; but separate the T*ien from the Shiny or 
let the connection of the passage be disturbed, and the epithet most 
honorable, as applied to the Shin, is according to the Chinese theory, 
inappropriate. The highest class of beings worshiped by the Chi¬ 
nese, is described as Shin 9 or spiritual beings, but it does not there¬ 
fore follow that the Shin taken as a whole are the highest class of 
beings worshiped in the national rites. The attributes and acts 
ascribed to the class of beings called Shin , are not the same with 
the attributes and acts of the being whom the Chinese consider as 
Supreme; while the attributes and acts peculiar to that being are 
never ascribed to the class generally called Shin; and though this 
being is said to be a Shin, no mere Shin is represented by them as 
being and doing what this being is said to be and to do. To prove 
therefore, that the being worshiped by the Chinese as Supreme is 
numbered among the class of beings called Shin , would not be fur¬ 
nishing the highest proof of the position taken up by the advocates 
of Shin which can be demanded. We can clearly prove that the God 
worshiped by Christians, is distinctly numbered among the class of 
beings called spirits, but this does not show that spirit is generic 
for God in the English language. 

Dr. Boone then refers (page 34) to a diversity of opinions in Chi¬ 
na, with respect to what is intended by the highest objects of wor¬ 
ship : and intimates that “ the two highest objects of worship are 
^ tUen, heaven, and ^ tf, earth.” These two, however, are 
not unfrequently blended together in the usus loguendi of the Chi¬ 
nese, as alluding to one Being, to whom they ascribe the production 
and arrangement of all things. The most usual method is to speak 
of this Being, under the single designation of T*ien, Heaven ; by 
which they do not intend the visible heavens, but the being who pre- 
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sides over all, or in other words, thp Divinity. To the question, What 
then is the object designated by the word Heaven? Dr. Boone thinks 
that two answers may be given, according to the different opinions 
that prevail in China. The atheists, he thinks, would say, that 
-fc t'ien is ^ Shangti, and Shangti is /», the rule of order, 
destiny, fate. The polytheists, according to him, would say, that 
the ^ worshiped at the winter solstice, is jjjljl t'ien chi shin, 

or the God of Heaven, and this T'ien chi shin is Shangti * 

With the views of the atheists who taught that the ^ T*ai 
kill is the first principle of all things; and that this T*di kih is no¬ 
thing more than li, the principle of order, we have little to do 
on this occasion; as Du Halde tells us, that the truly learned adhere 
to the classics, and disregard the atheists. Du Halde gives in a few 
words the views of both parties, thus ; “ The sect of the learned may 
very properly be divided into two classes. The first are those who 
pay little regard to the commentaries of the moderns, and have the 
same notion of the Supreme Being, the author of the universe, as the 
old Chinese. The second are those who, neglecting the texts, seek 
the sense of the ancient doctrine in the glosses of the new commen¬ 
tators, and are willing to persuade people that they can explain the 
manner of the production of the world, by material causes:” Thus, 
according to Du Halde, the learned in China are divided between 
monotheists and atheists. 


Du Halde is quoted by Dr. Boone (page 35), to show, that “the 
chief object of worship in China is ^ Shangti or ^ T'ien; 

and that ^ T'ien, according to the interpreters, is the Spirit that 
presides in heaven, because Heaven is the most excellent work 
produced by the first cause.”f This statement of Du Halde is 


brought forward to elucidate the views of the polytheistic part of the 
Chinese nation ; but if Du Halde is to be taken as a guide in the 
matter, the whole strain of his remarks will rather tend to give 3 
monotheistic, than a polytheistic feature to the system adopted by 
tbe ancient Chinese. He thinks, that they were instructed by tradi¬ 
tion, from the sons of Noah, concerning the grandeur and power of 
the Supreme Being, whom he calls the Lord and Sovereign of all 
things, worshiped by them under the name of t* Shangti or 



* It would have been as well, however, if Dr. Boone had given 11 s some 
express announcement of the opinions of this class of people given by them¬ 
selves to the above effect, that we might have had an opportunity of consider- 
m«r their theory. 

t We could have wished, that Du Halde had oriven us native authority for 
the above sentiment, as we do not remember to have met with opinions express 
rd m these precise words »n any Chinese writer. 
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T*ien He thinks it appears from their canonical hooks, that this 
T*ien, or first being, is the principle of all things, the father of the 
people, absolutely independent, almighty, omniscient, holy, and 
raising up kings according to his own pleasure. He says, further, 
that they attribute nothing to Shangti which does not become the 
Supreme Lord of the world ; they call him their father and lord, 
honor him with the worship and sacrifices worthy of the Supreme 
Being, and affirm that all outward adoration must fail in pleasing 
^ T'ien, if it does not proceed from the heart. He quotes the 
Shu King as declaring that Shangti clearly beholds all things, that he 
sees from the highest heavens what is done here below, and that he 
gives to mau an understanding mind capable of reflection ; that while 
we can not fathom the depth of his counsels, we ought not to be¬ 
lieve that he is too exalted to attend to what is done below. 

Du Halde then refers to Chinese history, in order to show what 
was the practice of the ancients with regard to the worship of this 
being; Fuh-hx, the founder of the Chinese monarchy, he says, had 
nothing more at heart than to give public marks of a religious ve¬ 
neration for the Supreme Being: Shinnung, the second celebrated 
monarch of China offered the first fruits to Shangti. Hwangti, his 
successor, increased the pomp and solemnity of the sacrifices offered 
to Shangti: but the latter part of his peaceable reign was disturbed 
by the conspiracy of the nine tributary princes, who endeavored to 
unhinge the religious worship, and for the fear of Shangti were desi¬ 
rous of substituting the fear of spirits; these had recourse to magic 
and enchantments, and pretended to disturb houses with malignant 
spirits, terrifying the people by their delusions. The people then 
assembled on the solemn days that the emperor sacrificed, and 
tumultqously required that sacrifice should likewise be offered to 
these spirits. The next emperor, however, extirpated the race of the 
nine enchanters, and after appeasing the minds of the people, reesta¬ 
blished order in the sacrifices. Thus it appears, according to Du 
Halde, that the ancient Chinese were a description of monotheists, 
worshiping one Supreme Being; that it was a departure from the 
original order of things when spirits were associated with him in the 
sacrifices offered, and that this innovation was only brought about 
by tumult and sedition, after the suppression of which the usual 
monotheistic worship was for a time restored. 

The passage from Du Halde quoted by Dr. Boone seems have 
been adduced mainly with the view of calling attention to the fact, 
that -Jc 7 ’*ten is therein said to be the spirit presiding in Heaven : 
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and as the word .s/wi/ was most likely represented by shin in the 
Chinese author, from whom the statements of Du Halde are supposed 
to have been taken, it follows that Du Halde sanctions the idea.of 
I'icn being a Shin. It has been, however, already admitted, that 
7* ien , or the Divinity, in the estimation of the Chinese, is a Shin, in 
the sense of spiritual being ; in which sense Du Halde also under¬ 
stood the term, if he quoted from a Chinese author, for he ren.iers 
it spirit, and not God. The argument therefore, that the ancient 
Chinese were polytheists, because the T'ien whom they originally 
worshiped was called a Shin , and likewise because the other beings, 
the fear of whom was afterwards sought to be substituted for the 
fear of Sh&ngti, were also called Shin, receives no support from Du 
Halde, for he considers the term in either case as meaning no more 
than spirits. 

From the quotation adduced from Pr6mare (page 21), we learn 
that the word Heaven is to be understood in two senses; 1st, the 
visible heaven which has been made, and 2dly, the invisible heaven 
which has made, called also the Great Man, or Individual, who is 
the source and cause of all being; the spiritual ^ kih, 

the unity, reason, &c. Pr6mare suggests also, that it is 
to this spirit, as contrasted with the visible and material, that the 
ancient emperors offered the sacrifices which were due to none but 
the sovereign God. Here also, because the word spirit in the origin¬ 
al (to which Premare might have referred) was probably represented 
by Shin, the reader is left to infer that the being of whom these 
great things are spoken was a Shin. This we have no disposition to 
deny, but conceive with Pr6mare, that the word, if used in such 
connection, is to berende red spirit. 

Visdelou’s remarks (page 22), contain a reference to “ the celes¬ 
tial genius appropriate to heaven/’ and to the genius in the body of 
the heavens, where it is probable that the term the writer had in 
view was Shin; but if so, we see that, he does not conceive it right 
to render that term God, but genius. Thus, Du Halde, Premare, 
and Visdelou, in the very passages quoted by Dr. Boone, sanction 
the meaning which has been attached to Shin, in the “ Inquiry/* 
and concur in translating it spirit, genius, &c. 

Dr. Boone then quotes (page 23) from the State and Prospects 
of China, apparently with the view of showing the inconsistency of 
the opinions therein put forth, with those sustained by the author of 
the Inquiry. It is possible, that the public, to whom this controversy 1 
,5 submitted, will no altogether admit the propriety of balancing th^ 
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general remarks of an author at one time, against his sentiments on a 
particular subject at another; especially, when the subject in ques¬ 
tion in the meanwhile has undergone a most searching investigation ; 
and views previously taken up by either party may have been, after 
deliberate inquiry, considerably modified or altered. The first work 
alluded to was written in a popular style, at a distance from China, 
without the advantage of reference to native books or teachers, and 
mainly from* previous recollections and impressions. It is not one, 
therefore, which the author expected to have had brought forward 
as an authority on a subject under discussion, at a time when the 
closest attention, for many months, has been given to a single point 
upon which all the aid from books and teachers that could be pro¬ 
cured has been made available. And yet, making allowances for a 
few slight inaccuracies with regard to the occasional rendering of 
the word Shin, which the author did not then see, as he does now, 
should, when occurring in the classics, be uniformly translated 
spirit , the following extract from the State and Prospects of China 
will show that in the main, the views then entertained by him were 
not very different from those now put forth. 

*But it may be asked, have the Confucians no idea of a spirit, and do they 
riot pay divine honors to invisible beings ? To this we may reply, that the 
learned in China talk largely of spirits and demons, but assign them a very 
inferior place in the scale of existence. Instead of teaching that the Great 
Spirit was the former of all things, they hold that spirits are far inferior to 
the visible and material heavens, and even rank below the ancient sages 
and modern rulers. Confucius confessed that he did not know much about 
them, and therefore preferred speaking on other subjects. When one of his 
disciples asked him how he was to serve spiritual beings, he replied, ‘Not 
being able to serve men, how can you serve spirits ?’ and when the disciple 
continued to inquire about the dead, the sage replied, 4 Not knowing the 
state of the living, how can you know the state of the dead ?’—His universal 
maxim was, 4 Respect the gods, and keep them at a distancethat is, show 
them all due honor, but have as little to do with them as possible. It is 
customary with the Chinese to attach a presiding spirit to each dynasty 
and kingdom, to the land and grain, to hills and rivers, to wind and fire; 
while the four corners of the house, with the shop, parlor, and kitchen, of 
every dwelling, are supposed to be under the influence of some tutelary di¬ 
vinity. To these the sage considered it necessary to pay the accustomed 
honors, but was decidedly averse to what he called flattering the gods by 
constant services. Dr. Milne says, that the word Shin should very rarely, 
if ever, be rendered god, in translating from Chinese books, but rather »on t 
gods, a spirit, intelligence, &e. How far it can be proper to express the 
idea of God by the same term when writing for the Chinese, remains a ques 
•ion, which hao been long agitated, and is yet undecided."—-/mge 161 

(To be continued ) 
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Art. II Shower of dost or ashes at Shan?hat ; exam,not,on 

and report upon it bp H Piddmgton , curator of the. museum 
of Economic Geology of India . 

The specimen ol dust subjected to examination was forwarded Co Mr. 
Torrens, the secretary and vice-president of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta by Dr. Macgowan of Ningpo, Ju„ e 5th, \H46, accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Bellott, surgeon of H. M S. Wolf. In his letter 
to the secretary, Dr. Macgowan says that Mr. Robertson, surgeon 
ol H. C. steamer Nemesis, then stationed at Ningpo, March 15th, 
observed similar appearances to those described by Mr Bellott th«* 
vegetation and parts of the vessel being covered with sand, and the' 
atmosphere misty; while he himself observed nothing of the kind at 
Chusan. He suggests that the dust came from Mt. Fusi in Japan 
but that mountain is not at present a volcano; the volcanoes in Kiu- 
s.u, in the principalities of Figo and Fizen are more likely to have 
supplied it. A notice of a shower of ashes is given in the Canton 
Press of May 23d, 1840, which may be introduced in this connection 
we saw a specimen of that which fell on the decks of the Niantic’ 
and it resembled pounded pumice stone in color and grittiness 

frl?h 'ni ^ Dot * " hi «* ^ passage 

Iron, the Straits of Lombock to Chma through the Sulu sea, in lat. 7* 13' N 
and long. Ml' E on the 4th of April, 1640, the wind being N. N. E to N N 

i “El VC 7 Wt; / ,n WitH * Sh ° Wer 0f V0lcanic a8h «. very fine and ,m- 
palpable, winch fell for the space of 12 hours, covering the sails and riggmg 

The stars were obscured from the density of the shower Or the 7th “u *' 
**' N., and long; 1»' 30' E„ she felt another shower' much lig^r" 

.... ,in 4 ■»« -•»<<*. »• 

“ On her passage northward, .he met a whaler, which experienced a simdar 
shower on the same day, when lying between the islands of Mindoro and Lu 
joma nearly 300 miles north of the position of the Niantic The ashes cot 
lected from the decks of the Niantic are like those gathered from craters 
m Java and Sumbawa, and which have been known to be carried 600 or 800 
miles. In tins instance, they may have proceeded from a volcan in Lu „ 
Formosa, or some of the interjacent islands.” U on,a * 

The report of Mr. Piddingtou is preceded by Mr. Bellott’e letter 
both of which we copy from the papers kindly forwarded to us. 

Mv D» An S.p I * H M SH,P W ° LF ’ Shdn S^i, March 16 lh, 1846 

a . „ r ran ‘ ,,ni1 an account of a descent of fine sand that 
occurred at this place yesterday On the 15th, the wind was N N E 

torce, No. I , N E No. 2 , E. N. E No I N p - a , ‘ E 1 

1 N. E. and calm at uavbreak ; what 

VOL. *\1I. NO. X. (56 
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was considered an ordinary mist was observed ; but those officers who walked 
on shore at the time, noticed their shoes and trowsers to be dusty- This also i 
experienced in the afternoon. A tier 8 A. M., dust was perceptible on the. 
guns, on the upper works, and other polished surfaces on deck. 1 collected as 
much as possible; on gathering the dust on the finger, and holding it in the 
rays of the sun, which consequently shone with half its brilliancy, the par. 
tides glittered, and the sand, although impalpable between finger and thumb, 
was gritty between the teeth. The sand passed the ship in light clouds, when 
the light airs freshened ; it was something like smoke, but not of blue co¬ 
lor. At 2 P. M., 1 walked three miles into the country, the whole atmosphere 
appeared to consist of a light brown dusty colored mist; this was the uniform 
appearance the whole day. The plants were covered. The sun set, appa¬ 
rently more diminished in his diameter than on a frosty evening, and of a 
pale white, sickly hue. At 10 P. M , 1 spread two large newspapers to catch 
the sand; they were kept spread until half past one medid node; yet although 
the sand descended and lay on the guns, none fell on the paper ; whether 
from electric attraction or not, 1 do not know. The stars, although the 6ky 
was cloudless, and Ursa Major in the zenith, were dimly visible; the moon 
three days past her full was partially obscured, and casta very faint shadow on 
my hand ; at one medid node , the moon and stars resumed their usual appear¬ 
ance, and at half-past one the quarter-master observed 44 it was all over.” The 
Barometer 29.88, from 30 inches.* If you breathed it through the mouth, the 
sand gritted between the teeth. The entire surface of this district is alluvial 
clay, without pebble or sand ; the nearest sand (coarse and shelly) is 12 
miles distant. It was said that tbe merchantman Denia fell in with this descent 
of sand 308 miles from any land, in the direction of Lewchew, and also pu¬ 
mice stone was floating. As I did not see hei log, I do not certify this fact 
1 forward a little of the sand. 

Your's sincerely, 

D. J. Macgowan , Esq. M. />., JYingpo ^ Bellott 

I should premise that the entire weight of the minute specimen of 
this dilst forwarded to us did not exceed grains, so that all the ex¬ 
periments were performed with less than pin-head specimens, but che¬ 
mists well know the accuracy with which these microscopic experiments 
can demonstrate the presence or absence of certain elements, and from 
tbe details can judge at a glance if they have been correctly and carefully 
performed. This is necessarily mentioned, because I could only sacrifice 
Midi exceedingly minute assays, and have thus been obliged to refrain from 
further researches,—as for example, its specific gravity, the proportion of 
animal to mineral matter, and the hygrometric qualities of the dust, all of 
which, with many other points, it would be very satisfactory to know. I am 
in hopes, however, that I shall receive a report, with specimens, under the: 
Admiralty order to II. M. ships on the Eastern station to report on storm*’ 
in which other meteorological phenomena are, l presume, included. 

The dust is an olive gray powder, cohering much together, like the scrap 

- So m MSS I presume that what is meant is, that the barometer AW to J9 83 Iron’ 

.'*• 00 t—H V 
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ings from a paper filter, and when viewed with the magnifier is evidently 
mixed with something like hairs of two kinds, black and rather thick white 
ones. Under the microscope, it is evidently a congeries of very short tran¬ 
sparent white, black and brown hairs or fibres, with some reddish, straight 
spines, and grains of pellucid quartz-like sand adhering amongst them. 
There was one small grain, like a seed, but hard, which when viewed care¬ 
fully appeared to be an earthy concretion. I unfortunately lost it, and could 
not thus try it at the blowpipe. 

It just grits under the nail on glass, and rubbed between two glass 
surfaces scratches them but very faintly, felting into a smooth mass from 
the quantity of fibre. I think the taste is slightly saline, but in the very 
minute quantity taken can not be sure. Moistened on turmeric paper, it 
distinctly reddens it, and is thus alkaline, and contains probably the sub¬ 
carbonate of soda, the commonest of the alkaline salts. 

1. Under the blowpipe , on platinum foil: held over the lamp it flames 
up, the fibres burn with a strong ammoniacal odor, and a gray coherent 
powder, like pumice, remains. 

2. On platinum foil alone, before the blowpipe, this powder fused in the 
reducing flame but at one point only, # and not at the detached portions. 
The fused part is a bottle-green glass, and when detached is found to have 
made a little circular hole in the platinum, undoubtedly from an alkali con¬ 
tained in the assay. 

3. The fibres, which one would assume to be capillary obsidian, if we 
supposed the dust volcanic, are not so* but apparently animal, burning up 
with the conimon~auunoniacal smell and smoke.of burnt hair or feathers. 

4- On charcoal, the assay burns up as before, leaving a coherent, olive- 
gray, granular mass like pumice, which is infusible. 

5. With soda on charcoal, this fuses to a reddish, dark gray, opaque and 
pearly bead, with violent spitting and throwing up of little globules; 

6. When to this bead is added an equal quantity of borax, it fuses on 
platinum wire to a transparent bright and colorless, but crackly glass, 
which is slightly green while cooling. 

As far then, as physical and chemical characters are concerned, we may 
call our dust a congeries of light downy fibres or hairs with silex adhering to 
them, and an admixture of an alkaline salt It appears from Dr. Macgowan’s 
and Dr. Bellott’s letters, that the mist and dust certainly extended the same 
day from Ningpo in about lat 30° N., to Shanghai in 31£° N. (I use round 
number here), which gives ninety miles of difference of latitude, and that it 
was noticed with light winds from N. N. E. to EL N. E. from 8 a. m. to 1 
a. m., or for 19 hours. Now if we take it to have moved only at the rate of 
2$ miles per hour, as “the sand passed the ship in light clouds,” says Dr. 
Bellott (and this is the slowest rate we can assign to moving clouds), this 
Would give 17 X2£, or 42 miles in length for it, and without noticing the dif- 

* Probably at one of the minute concretions noted above, and which are not remark¬ 
ed by the naked eve 
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ference of longitude between Ningpo and Shanghai, which are nearly N* 
W. and S. E. of each other, we may say that the difference of latitude, 90 
miles, was the breadth. We have thus 90 X 42$, or 3825 square miles for its 
extent! Where could a cloud of 3800 square miles of fibres, alkali, and 
sand (for this it was by the specimens before us) come from ? 

We have seen that it is not in the least volcanic, its animal nature putting: 
this wholly out of the question, and all the volcanic dusts upon record are 
for the most part fusible and pulverulent (like pumice or obsidian), while the 
residuum of ours is perfectly infusible—for the little globules are, as 1 have 
stated, properly the only fusible parts, being alkaline concretions. I shall 
now proceed to show that though the wind was from the N. E., and the 
phenomena occurred while the N. E. monsoon was yet blowing, that in all 
meteorological probability the dust did not come from the N. EL, but from 
the N. W. or W. N. W. 

For it is now a well recognised fact that the higher currents of the atmos¬ 
phere are north, say at the polar circles, and become north-westerly, and 
gradually westerly as they approach the equator, although the trades are 
easterly and the monsoons alternating in their direction; and we know also 
that volcanic ashes and other light matters are often carried from the we9t to 
the eastward by this great upper stream of westerly wind. The fall of the 
ashes from the volcano of Cosseguina at Jamaica in 1835, 800 miles to the 
north-east of it, and consequently directly against the trade wind, is a deci¬ 
sive instance of this,* and I do not mention others for brevity’s sake. 

We are assured, moreover, that our dust must have come from the land by 
its semi-animal constituents, and that it must have come therefore originally 
from some quarter to the westward of the meridian of Ningpo, for to the 
eastward is the ocean ; and as it was brought down by a north-easterly cur¬ 
rent below, that it must have come from the northward In the north-west 
then seems the most probable direction to suppose it was originally carried 
into the atmosphere; and I shall presently show, that it is improbable it could 
have come from Corea or Japan. We may also note here, that Dr. Mac- 
gowan himself certifies that no dust fell at Chusan, where he was; Chusan 
lying north-east of Ningpo. Hence it was either too high to fall there, or it 
came at least from the north-west. The report of the ship I do not notice 
here, her position being uncertain, and no time given, and Lewchew bears 
about south-east from Shanghai, which would make the dust come from 
the north-west 

The volcanic ashes and dust are, it is always supposed, and this is most 
probable, projected far enough into the atmosphere, or carried up by the 
whirlwinds which volcanic eruptions undoubtedly create, high enough to 
enter the upper currents of the winds, but volcanic action is out of the ques¬ 
tion here, and we must look for other causes. 

Frogs, fish, seeds, pollen, &c., are well known to have been carried up by 

” Ashes from the same volcano fell also on board H M 8. Conway, in ihe 
Pacific, NOu miles to the westward of it Jorullo, Tuxtla and St. Vincent are 
cases too well known to be detailed, of ashes earned to the north ea9t 
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whirlwinds and horizontally to great distances by currents of air before 
their fall, and on a larger scale we have the fine dust of the Sahara, which 
te often carried up and falls far out at sea about the Cape de Verd islands. 
There is nothing extraordinary then in supposing that this dust was origin¬ 
ally raised by some such cause as a great storm or whirlwind, and that it 
might be carried by the superior current to a very great distance before it 
fell. It was probably also raised in a very dry state, and one cause aiding 
its fall might be the absorption of the humidity of the air as it approached 
the ocean, hair being highly hygrometric, and hence the difficulty of sup¬ 
posing it to have crossed any great extent of sea, as it must have done to 
come from Corea or Japan. It is evidently, by Dr. Bellott’s description, so 
light that (which appeared to him very unaccountable) it obeyed strictly, 
like a part of the atmosphere, the laws which regulate the deposition of dew, 
for it was deposited on the guns and other quickly radiating bodies, but 
“ would not settle ” on his newspaper. He forgot that the paper, being a 
non-conductor of the highest order, prevented the radiation from the deck 
in that part, and thus keeping it at a little higher temperature prevented the 
dew depositing, which in this case carried the dust with it. 

P. S.—Since this paper was written, the dust has, through the kind assist¬ 
ance of Dr. Cantor and Mr. J. W. Grant, C. S., been examined by much 
more powerful microscopes than I possess, and these gentlemen, together 
with Major Munro, pronounce the fibres to be conferv®, and not hair. Some 
of these bodies may afford the ammonia in combustion, of which the smell is 
so strong and distinct as to lead us to suppose, without this correction, that 
the fibres are hair. 

Assuming then these to be conferv©, we have to the north-eastward as 
before, Japan and Corea; and to the westward, and north-westward, the 
Poyang, Tai, Hung-tsih, Kauyn, Pauying,* and other inland lakes of China, 
some of which might furnish vast quantities of remains of confervae on their 
inundated banks and flats. 

In a paper by Mr. Darwin in the Journal of the Geological Society for 
1845, on the fall of the fine dust in the Atlantic, which had escaped my 
notice, and which Mr. Laidlay has been good enough to point out to me, 
mention is made not only of small but of colored particles of stone, T tf<j^th 
of an inch square, with some few a little larger, and much fine matter; but 
all the dusts examined by Mr. Darwin fuse under the blowpipe. Professor 
Ehrenburg finds that this dust co/fltained no less than sixty-seven forms of 
Infusoria, that is of their siliceous tissues, for none of the soft parts remain. 
We may observe too that the whole of the dust falling on the eastern side 
of the Atlantic comes from the neighboring shores of Africa. 

* These all, except the Poyang lake, lie in the some province as Shanghai, 
lake T6i being nearly due we9t, and the others north-west of that city ; the 
whole region between the Yellow R and the Ydngtsz’ ki6ng, lat. 31* to 34* 
N., along the borders of the Grand canal and easterly to the ocean, is a coun¬ 
try of marshes and lakes, some of them saline, from which this vegetable dust 
might have come — Eft. Ch. Rep. 
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Su sang yu tx ying 10 ft Ts'iven Tu t H <i $U#t # 
£r g. * Complete Map of the. military stations of 

Kiangsti. By Chin and Li. 

This map does not, as its title would seem to indicate, give us a 

view of the whole province of KiAngsii, but only five of its depart¬ 
ments, namely Suchau, SungkiAng, ChAngchau, ChinkiAng, and 
TAi-tsang, which comprise those central and south-eastern parts that 
are most exposed to foreign invasion. It was, we believe, got up 
during the late war, and is a fair specimen of Chinese military 
surveys; measuring about four feet by six. The lettering and filling 
up are well executed for a Chinese map. Of the five departments 
enumerated above, it gives their boundaries, with the boundaries and 
names of all their subordinate divisions, as also of the rivers, lakes, 
and hills, and the position and outline of the cities, with the 
course of the Grand Canal from ChinkiAng fu to Suchau, both 
banks of the YAngtsz’ kiAng, and island of Tsungming. The eastern 
line of coast,—from the mouth of the HwAngpii (or Wusung) to the 
frontiers of ChehkiAng,—is marked more clearly and better defined 
than on any other Chinese map we have seen. Along this whole 
line of coast there is a heavy embankment, and in some parts two ; 
and the whole built very strong, designed to prevent the encroach¬ 
ment of the waters. So complete and extensive is this work, that 
there is no outlet for the inland waters until south and west nfChdpu. 

But it is in a military point of view that we are to estimate the value 
of the map of Messrs. Chin and Li—two civilians, who were in wait¬ 
ing for appointments as magistrates. In this point of view, their 
map is a curiosity. It has on it no date, no figures, no lines of lati¬ 
tude and longitude—excepting a small figure, in one corner, where 
are lines of latitude and longitude running parallel on a small scale, at 
the supposed distance of twenty It from each other. Upon the large 
map all the military stations are arranged “ like men on a chess¬ 
board.” These stations are usually indicated by flags, which makes 

the sheet appear like the drawing of one great camp. 

After taking possession of China, the M^nchu conquerors found 
it necessary to distribute t heir soldiers so as to exercise control over 
the whole people. Consequently, their army was divided into small 
detachments, and. remains so to this day, though it has become 
so weak and spread out that it scarcely holds together 
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During the late war, the government found it quite impossible to 
throw together on any given point, a strong and well-organized 
body of armed men. Their attempt to do this at Canton, under 
some of their ablest generals, was a perfect failure. So it was 
in other places. When brought together in the field, the sol¬ 
diers were like herds of cattle, not like disciplined men. We speak 
here, not of the few M4nchu troops who fought unto death, bravely 
defending their homes—but of those native soldiers who were brought 
in from the provinces. 

We may be wrong in this opinion, but we think the most intelli¬ 
gent men in the government—the emperor and his cabinet, and 
some others—see and feel that they have now no power to arm and 
stand against a foreign foe. We think also, that there is rea¬ 
son to apprehend danger to government from its want of power to 
control the great mass of the people—especially in the south, where, 
as at Canton, they are allowed to arm and train themselves. It may 
be politic in the government to wink at all this, and to pretend that it 
is for defense against marauders; but the danger is (nor is it small) 
that only an occasion is wanting to develop the evils of this system. 
In many places, the people are in the ascendant, and they may, very 
soon, not only dictate to, but choose their own rulers. 

Of the map, further, we have only to remark, that it may help the 
traveler to find his way to the cities, and other remarkable or inte¬ 
resting localities, in these five departments. If we may rely on it, the 
hills nearest to Shanghai, are distant 65 li due west, and nearly 13 
li north from Sungkiing : they are in two or three clusters, called 

Fung-hwdng sh&n, asoi ; Sirh shdn , 8? th Fu-kung 
shdn Jj|i ; and Yu shdn, The two latter are 

on the south of the other two. The Tai Hu, in sa or Great 
Lake, is distant from Shanghai 180 li due west, and is 400 li in 
circumference. 


Art. IV. Observations on the thermometer at Shanghai, exhibiting 
the. maximum and minimum of the monthly register during fou*' 
successive years , ending with 1847. 

Tilt readers of the Repository are already under obligations to Dr 
Lockhart for some valuable notices regarding the Climate of Shang 
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h. 11 , communicated in ttie Reports of hi* hospital Since that port 
was opened to foreigners m 18-12, they have found the climate 
much more healthy and agreeable than had been anticipated The 
opinion was very generally entertained, that the climate would not 
be found congenial to the constitution of Europeans. Experience 
thus far is most conclusive against that opinion. The country is 
neither a swamp nor a marsh, as some would have had us believe 
The surface of the plain is indeed very little above the level of the 
sea, but the soil above high water mark, is dry, and the atmosphere 
almost as pure as that at sea. Some abatement, however, must be 
made, to this so favorable statement, on account of the many un¬ 
natural (except to the Chinese) uuisances inseparable from all the 
large towns and cities in this “ flowery land.** 

The following table has been kindly furnished us by Dr. Lock¬ 
hart, made out from memoranda kept at his own hospital, in 1844 

and 1845 in the southern suburbs of the city, and for the other two 

* * 

years in Ynngkiug Pang. 


Thkkmometrical Observations taken 


at Shanghai 


1844. 


max. min. 


January, 

_ 1 

1 

_ 1 

February, 

1 

• 

i 

March, 


—! 

i 

April, 

1 

_ I 

May, 

1 

1 

— 

June, 

i 

— 

July, 

100 

75 

August, 

97 

741 

September, 

91 

63 

October, 

85 

41 

November, 

! 73i 

40 

December, 

64! 

26 


1845 


max. n i i 


62 
58 
80 
75 
87, 
90 j 
94 j 
94 
88 
79 
73 
61 


I 

24! 

31 i 

32! 

4li 

5l! 

59 

67 

68 
63 
49 
37, 
15 


: 1846 ' 

jmax. nu i i 

I 47 i 6j 
55 25 
57; 311 
81. 44 
88| 47. 
*1001 61. 
: 98 75 1 
; 92 63; 
90j 6')| 
80 46! 
70 23* 
65! -J6 1 


) 1847. 

'max. (min. 

! 63 1 
i 63 
: 77 

I 6 \i 


83 

90 

93 

92 

93 
82 
77 
67! 


24 
21 
23 
38 
46 
62! 
72; 
68 ! 
62! 
45i 
41 
21 


.Aim. V Reminiscences of Shanghai , bring r/.tracts from a litter 
written by the late honorable J. R. Morrison^ and dated Shang¬ 
hai , October 10 th 9 1842. 

Mv Dear B-, I came up here three days ago (having left 

Nanking on the 1st and reached Wusung on the 6th), with the in- 
teution of remaining only the night and returning the next morning 
1 found it desirable, howe'er, for the mote speedy attainment of the 
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object of my visit, and to insure gaining some good knowledge of 
the place, that I should merely send a messenger hack to Sir Henry; 
aud accordingly l have remained here in the way I have often desir¬ 
ed to be, alone among Chinese, no opportunity of speaking English 
afforded me. I offered thus to remain with Kiying, and accompany 
him to Canton, and had Sir Henry’s ready assent to my doing so, 
nor was I without some hope that Kiying too would have assented ; 
but the appreciation of our character at Peking is not yet sufficient¬ 
ly ripened into kindness, for Kiying to expose himself to the remarks 
that might be made (as formerly on Kishen and I'lipi'i) about his 
too much courting the English. 

But wfiat a change, my dear B-; and how pleasant a change, 

my being able thus to live alone at Shanghai, three short months 
since hostilely occupied by us ! And how gratifying a change has 
taken place in the city itself! Street after street was then as still as 
death, scarcely a shop-door was open : now, we can hardly move 
for the crowd that follows one’s steps. 

And in the conduct of Chinese officers, what a change has passed 
over the scene ! The t&ut^i, the chihien, the commandant, and the 
deputies from the governor-general, all have been to visit ine in my 
humble inn. I have rarely met Chinese officers, even in earlier 
days, who were not at least outwardly courteous, but their polite at¬ 
tention is carried even to a painful degree. 

[ have had a visit too from the man who owns the valuable library 
from which I took some books in June last. He has allowed me 
to keep the Td Tsing Hwui Tien, ^ ^ j}|L, and has given 

me a Sungkiang fit chi, ^ and a Sh&ngh&i hien chi, 

J- ^j. Whatever other books I have of his, I of course 

give him back, and will also present to him, next year, some maps 
aud other things in return for what l have received. This is a 
pleasant recompense for the principle—wherein I always persisted — 
of taking nothing at any time for myself, borrowing only those 
books that were needed for governmental purposes. He is a fine gen¬ 
tlemanly man, and in future visits to Shinghiii I hope to make his 
acquaintance more intimately. 

I find here not only the merchants, but even the Chinese officers 
well pleased at the prospect of our future commercial intercourse. 
The latter always ask, inquisitively, who will be the consular officer 
here, and of course they never fail to tell the present party how 
much they will prefer him to any other. * * * 1 anticipate being 
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here about a week, twice that time at Chusan and Ningpo, a day 
or two at Fuhchau, three or four days at Amoy, and then to return 
to Hongkong, where I shall be highly rejoiced, my dear B——, 
again to see yourself and all my dear and kind friends. * * # 

For the reason that I did not come up to the city to stay, I am 
here without paper, pen, or ink, other thau Chinese; accordingly I 
have had to write to you with these; but such writing will not do 
for Eugland, so that I must beg you to send a few lines to friends 
at home on ray behalf. Tell them I am well and happy—wanting 
happiness only in this that I so seldom have communion of heart 
with my God. Here I am not with those whose converse is of heav¬ 
en. Hoping soon to be with you all, ever affectionately, 

I am your's, 

J. R. Morrison. 


Art. VI. Walks about Shdvghdi , with notices of the city and 
its inhabitants . From a Private Journal, by Viator. (Conti~ 
nued from page 477.) 

Friday, February 18/A, 1848. In a ditch, or squalid pool, on the 
north-east side of the city, within the walls, I saw an outcast infant . 
It had been bound up in a piece of matting and thrown into the 
water, where probably it had been unnoticed for some days. When 
I saw it floating on the surface of the water, it was much swollen: 
but whether it had died a natural death or perished by violence, 
there were no means of determining. This is the first outcast infant 
that has fallen under my observation in Shanghai. 

Saturday , Feb. 19/A. A gala, merry day, the loth ofthe 1st moon, 
a festival, in which all the people of Sh£nghii capable of walking 
are abroad. Around the temples, and in other places, lamps have 
been suspended, which are all lighted this evening. On the ground 
about the Citing Inodng miau , or municipal temple, the crowds of peo¬ 
ple are immense,—men, women, and children, all trying to see the 
show. “ Every one must walk over three bridges and then he will 
be able to walk, at pleasure, the remainder of the year ! 

Monday , February 21 st. Among the poor seen in the streets 
yesterday, was a lad eight or ten years of age, led by his parents, 
who represented themselves as being in great • distress, so poor that 
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they must die of starvation, unless they could sell their little son. 
They were seeking for a buyer—begging that some one would show 
pity on them, and purchase the lad. This is the first case of the 
kind that has come to my knowledge in this city. Girls are often 
sold, but boys, seldom. 

Saturday, February J6 th. To see the streets of Sh:1ngh£i, one 
should go out at an early hour, for the people of the city, excepting 
some mechanics and those who bring provisions for the markets, are 
not early risers. Just after sunrise, I entered the northern gate, 
and extended my walk quite through the city and eastern suburbs. 
All was quiet, and not a shop was opeoed, excepting here and there 
the victualing houses and market-places. So different were the 
streets from what they appear at midday, that their identity hardly 
could be recognized. This afternoon saw more equestrians : the party 
consisted of four young men and a groom, all mounted and riding 
through one of the broader streets at full trot, John Gilpin like. 
On each pony’s neck, there was a heavy string of bells—and what e 
jingling, dashing noise they made ! 

Monday, February 23 th. Near the north-east corner of the city 
there is a temple on the walls; this afternoon, I saw three ladies, 
with a train of attendants and a band of music, doing homage to the 
gods by offering incense, and knocking head ; one of the ladies had 
with her a little son, a lad of seven years. 

Tuesday, February 29fA. Every body has seen little children 
play make-believe, imitating all manner of things that have any 
reality. But the philosophers and priests of the Middle Kingdom 
instigated by the father of lies, have taught not the children, but the 
people, the grave and the aged, to play make-believe beings and ac¬ 
tions that have no existence, except in the corrupt imaginations of 
deluded minds, and this to an extent almost incredible to those who 
have not had opportunity to witness their fooleries. 

In the streets of Shanghai, I have repeatedly met officials, and 
noticed the manner in which the people clear the way on their ap¬ 
proach. When he moves in state, the rank of an officer is indicated 
by the number of his bearers, extent of his retinue, the beats of the 
gong, &c. As I came near the north gate this morning, I imagined 
that the judge of the province, or some high functionary from Su - 
chau was about to make his entrance. All the people cleared the 
way, the police stood erect, the gong sounded long and loud, banner 
after banner appeared, and as I passed along all was breathless 
silence. Who can be coining?—thought I, when upou turning the 
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corner, a monstrous image, twice the size of a man, seated on an open 
chair or sedan, arrayed with all the insignia of a prince, and borne 
by eight bearers, was making its approach. This was none other 
than one of the local divinities of China—a or god of the land ! 

Wednesday, March 1st, 1848. A cold, rainy day, and the streets 
wet and muddy, and che n rless in the extreme. At such times as this 
one may see objects of real suffering , poor beings worthy of com¬ 
miseration. These are not few, though probably not equal to those 
who are professional beggars y gangs that deserve the rod, the work¬ 
shop, or the tread-mill. On these gloomy days, the professional 
beggars seldom appear abroad. Among the sufferers «een to-day, 
was one so emaciated and weak that he had fallen by the way-side, 
and was trying to raise himself up by taking hold of a door-post. 
He was wet, half naked, and shivering in the cold, and though the 
street was thronged, no one aeened to care for the poor man. 

Tuesday , March 29 th The third day of the third moon has been 
signalized by the offering of the great sacrifice to 44 the most holy mas¬ 
ter Confucius.” At an early hour, in the temple dedicated to the 
god of literature, oxen, sheep, Ate. were offered. I et those who wish 
to know what idolatry is, witness such services as these. 

Friday , March I Of A. Cold weather and northerly winds con¬ 
tinue. The streets are thronged with vagrants. Among these are 
not a few from the imperial grain junks. A history of these grain 
junk men, and a full description of their character would be an in¬ 
teresting chapter. Their attack two days ago, on three English 
gentlemen at Tsingpu , is but a specimen of their doings. 

Saturday , March 2 5th. In going up one of the principal streets, 
in the eastern suburbs. I met another of the gods of China—or ra¬ 
ther an image of one of those divinities. It was an image of Budha, 
somewhat above the size of man, seated on an open sedan, borne 
by eight men, with a retinue such as would be required by a high 
officer. 

Monday , March 27 th Yesterday, a distant salute attracted my 
attention, and soon after the sound of the gong was heard, announc¬ 
ing the approach of an honored one, attended by a long retinue- 
It was an idol of the Rationalists, going in state for an 44 airing." 
'The salute announced his exit from his murky hall. After an hour 
or so, a second salute reported and graced his return ! There is no 
end here to these wicked and senseless idolatries. Two more pro¬ 
cessions I met to-day—one escorting the image of an old gray-beard, 
erne deified hero, and ttie other honoring the Queen of Heaven. 
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Wtdnesday , March 29<A. After a series of acts singularly cha¬ 
racteristic—on the one side, of duplicity and weakness, and on the 
other, of veracity and energy, ten of the ringleaders in the bloody 
assault of the 8th inst. were brought out of the city, wearing heavy 
wooden collars, and exposed to public view before the Chinese cus¬ 
tom-house on the river side at Y&ngking Ping. As they are to be 
exposed for a whole month, l may have an opportunity to see and 
learn something of the Shantung navigators, to which class these ten 
men belong. 

Previously to the attack, we had often heard of them, but had no 
idea of the full extent of their savage barbarity. The Peking Gazette, 
for years past, has given fearful accounts of their outrages, while 
navigating his majesty’s grnin junks on the canal, and their recent 
murderous attack has confirmed the general opinion,—that the peo¬ 
ple in the provinces of Kw&ngtung and Fuhkien are not alone in 
deeds of lawless cruelty. Having a more extended acquaintance 
with the people of the south, foreigners know more of their deceitful 
and cruel acts; but ruthless bands of lawless desperadoes doubtless 
exist in all the provinces of the empire. Notices of Kozinga, Kwok 
Pot&i, and their piratical hosts, and of the Midutsz’, have already 
appeared in the pages of the Repository, and a few items of infor¬ 
mation, regarding the natives of Shintung', thousands of whom are 
at present ranging the plains of Ki&ngsu, will not be misplaced, in 
connection with the events lately enacted by them. 

The number of these men now in Ki£ngsu is variously estimated 
from forty thousand to twice that amount. They are chiefly em¬ 
ployed as the navigators of those junks, which, for many years past, 
have been employed by the government, to transport His Majesty’s 
grains from KiAngsft to Tientsin. This grain is the product of the 
land tax, received from the landholders by the local magistrates, and 
instead of being converted into specie, aa is done in several of the 
southern provinces, is carried to the capital for His Majesty’s service, 
and is therefore, a matter of vital importance. 

The account given of the cost of transporting this grain, to the 
capital from the eastern districts of Ki4ngsu seems almost incredible; 
we have been told that the number of canal boats, annually employed 
to carry it has usually amounted to nearly eight thousand; and that 
from the three departments of Suchau, Sungki&ng, and T'Si-ts&ng, 
comprising about one third of the province,—the grain this year is 
to be carried around the promontory of Shantung, in junks, by which 
arrangement nine tenths of the former cost will be saved ! Now the 
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owners of these junks are to receive six mace, or about eighty cents, 
per pecul; consequently the imperial grain, carried from the eastern 
departments of Ki&ngsu, in former years could hardly have been stor¬ 
ed in Peking at much less than eight dollers per pecul. 

The junks taken up for this service this year, amount to about 
eleven hundred, carrying from 500 to 2000 peculs each, which at an 
average of 1400 peculs in each of the 1100 junks, gives a total of 
1,540,000 peculs. The carrying of this at 80 cents a pecul will be 
$1,232,000; nine times this sum, or $11,088,000, estimating it 
in dollars, shows what the grain from these three departments cost 
the emperor in former years,—and on which, if these data be correct, 
he saves $9,756,000 this year. But one fact is notorious; some 
fifteen huudred or more of the canal boats, formerly employed, are 
now laid up, and their navigators, say 5000 men, thrown out of 
employment. Why these canal boats were allowed to come down 
from the north, when they were not to be employed, does not appear ; 
the most natural explanation that suggets itself is, that having been 
many years engaged in carrying the imperial grain, they have mono¬ 
polized the business, and come down to the province where the 
grain is stored, without any specific contract, leaving the rate of 
freight to be settled when they received the grain. This year, there¬ 
fore, no contract being made, the boats are left unemployed, and the 
boatmen compelled to seek their livelihood as they can It does not 
appear that government gave them any notice that they would not be 
needed, or that it usually entered into any engagement with them, 
besides what might be tacitly implied or founded on former services. 

These Shantung men are said to have brought a large amount of 
merchandise on private account from Tien-tsin, on the proceeds of 
which they are now subsisting, having refused to deliver it to the 
rightful owners. In consequence of this, some of the owners of the 
merchandize, merchants of Suchau and other cities, have become 
bankrupt and driven to commit suicide. The accounts regarding 
these matters, however, do uot tally with each other. It is said that 
the local authorities have offered to give 6000 cash to each one of 
the men, provided they will close their engagement, or in other words, 
keep quiet. But their demands are $16 for each man! It might 
therefore be inferred that there was some acknowledged contract be¬ 
tween the parties. Ou the other hand, it is said, that the govern¬ 
ment at Peking has sent orders forbidding these navigators to return 
to the north of the Yangtsz’ kiftng, the reason of which is that the 
emperor is afraid to have so many bad men near his capital. 
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These men are reputed to be so desperate, that in their own pro¬ 
vince, at certain passes, they are the lords of the domain ; even the 
Emperor’s own officers, in order to secure a safe-conduct through 
their territories, must answer demands, and pay black mail as often 
and as much as the magnanimity of these freebooters pleases to dic¬ 
tate. Like the pirates at the south in the time of Mr. Glasspoole, these 
men seem to form an organized community, and the emperor has 
been graciously pleased to appoint officers to rule over them ! Accord¬ 
ing to letters recently received from Suchau, they are committing 
fearful ravages there, robbing on the highways in open day, and 
even entering shops and the establishments of the rich pawnbrokers. 

Friday , April 15M. Winter has gone, and the whole face of na¬ 
ture is changed. The genus homo is most strangely metamorphosed. 
The winter and the summer costumes differ amazingly. In summer, 
it is as light as possible, aud many of the poorer and middling classes 
are accustomed to go half naked. In winter, all who have them, 
put on garment after garment, cotton, silks, woolen, and furs, or 
skins as they call them, until the identity of the person is almost lost. 
To-day the sun has come out in his strength, and what a putting off 
of clothes there has been ! Great numbers of them are deposited with 
the pawnbrokers. The whiter and the first half of spring in Shang¬ 
hai is a dreary season. In a northern latitude, where the whole face 
of nature is mantled for weeks or months in drifting snows, there is 
something beautiful; and in more southern climes, perennial flowers 
yield perpetual charms. It is otherwise here. 

The most gloomy sights—and they are not few in and around Sh&ng- 
hi \—are the grave-yards: no, not grave-yards nor burying-places. 
Were they so, they would be more tolerable. About the remains of 
the dead, there is something sacred, solemn, and not always unpleas¬ 
ant. The church-yard, where the remains of departed worth have 
been decently deposited, may be often visited with pleasure, and made 
the occasion of benefiting the living. It is not so in heathen China. 

" O 

Multitudes of the dead are not interred. Instead of the burial-ground, 
yon see the garden or the field covered with naked coffins^ some new, 
and some half decayed. To my own feelings, this is horribly revolt¬ 
ing. Such scenes I do not love to visit; they can be tolerated only 
by a pagan people. 

Tuesday , April 25th. The ten Shantung sailors are gone, report 
says to Suchau, but for what purpose I have not been able to ascertain. 
While they were exposed in front of the enstom-house, I saw them 
four or five times ; and never before in China have 1 seen prisoners so 
tenderly treated and so well provided for. 
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Spring comes on apace; and though the weather, during a norther* 
ly wind is so cold as to render a fire very comfortable in the even¬ 
ings, yet vegetation is coming forward with amazing rapidity. The 
wheat, of which there are many fields about the city, is already fully 
headed out, or perhaps I should say, “ is in the full ear.” Many of 
the fields are very luxuriant. 

Since this mouth came in, the rains have been abundant, the wind 
changing from north to south almost daily. A strong north wind sets 
in, say at 2 o’clock a. m.; at sunrise it will slacken, and veer to the 
north-east; and then round the points of compass, so that often before 
sunset it will blow fresh from the south. This soon brings rain ; 
after a few hours it shifts, and comes again from the north. 

Friday , April 2Sth. Deformed aud diseased Chinese are not a 
few in Shanghai. Several cases of tumors on the head or neck 
have been met with ; one instance I have seen repeatedly. The tumor , 
commencing on the right side of the head close to the ear, has grown 
to an enormous size, twice as large as the man’s head. He always 
appears pensive, aud must erelong, I should suppose, be rendered 
wholly incapacitated for business. 

Fallen houses have frequently attracted my attention, and I have to¬ 
day seen some in ruins. In some instances, the death of the inmates 
h is been caused by the falling of a house. So poorly are the dwel¬ 
lings of the middling and lower classes constructed, partly of wood 
and partly of brick, that scores of them are in a leaning position. 
Houses of this description must frequently be rebuilt. 

Saturday , April 29 th. Spring has brought along with it, besides 
abundance of flowers, some beautiful birds. The cuckoo and other 
sweet warblers may be heard. The twittering swallows, numerous 
as they are, find ample room for nestling under the broad eaves of the 
houses and temples, and for the mud to build withal they .have not 
far to go. There is another bird, not uncommon in the city of 
Shanghai. What it can possibly get to feed upon, where everything 
fit for carrion eaters is devoured by hungry dogs and starving beggars, 
it is hard to say. Though horrible, it may yet be true, for there are 
horribly revolting things in this world, that this foul bird feeds on 
the remains of poor outcasts ! On a single tree within the city, close 
by the wall between the two eastern gates, I counted to-day more 
than a dozen nests of this creature—the black ermo ! 

Contrast is the spice of life : and what should I see next? Half 
a dozen young rabbits , white as snow, in a neat cage, feeding on 
green clover. “ Charinuig little creature*," said my friend ; and so 
indeed they were. 
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Art. VII. Illustrations of Scripture drawn from the customs of 
the Chinese.—See also Vol. VIII, page 639. 

Job xxi. 33. The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him, and 
every man shall draw after him, as there are innumerable before him .— 
Harmer understands Job in this verse as referring to the manuer 
of ornamenting sepulchres, rather than to the wonted places of inter* 
ment; the custom of planting flowers and odoriferous herbs or shrubs 
on or about the graves being common, and the idea of the text 
being, “ Clods, like those of a valley or torrent, verdant and flowery, 
shall surround him, and be pleasing to him.” The margin renders 
the preceding verse more exactly, “ He shall watch in the heap of 
earth or stones, that cover him,” the liveliness of the poet here rep¬ 
resenting the,dead as having the same perceptions as if alive. 

If these two verses exhibit the customs of the ancient Syrians in 
choosing the locality of their sepulchres, they depict those of the Chi 
nese in a very happy manner. The careful anxiety taken by this 
people to secure a fortunate spot for their family tombs is well 
known, leading them to expend large sums in hiring necromancers 
to fix upon the most propitious spots, and in adorning them with 
masonry, sculpture, and flowers. Mr. Fortune observes, “ that a 
situation on a hill-side is also considered of great importance, 
especially if it commands a view of a beautiful bay or lake. The 
place most coveted is where a winding stream, in its course passes 
and then returns again to the foot of the hill where the grave is to 
be made. The necromancer settles the important point as to the 
direction in which the body is to be, sometimes becomiug very elo¬ 
quent in his descriptions of the future happiness of those who obey 
his directions; he informs them that they or their children shall 
enjoy riches and honors in after life as a reward for the attention 
and respect they have paid the remains of their fathers; that as the 
stream which they then behold when standing around their father’s 
grave flows and returns again in its windings, so shall their path 
through life be smooth and pleasant until they sink into the tomb 
hoary with years, respected, beloved, and mourned by their children.” 

He further observes, after describing different forms and positions 
of graves, “ That the flowers planted on them are simple and beauti¬ 
ful ; no expensive camellias, mowtans, or other fine ornaments of the 
garden are chosen for this purpose. Sometimes the conical mound 
of earth, when the grave is of this kind, is crowned with a large, 
tall waving grass; at Ningpo, wild roses are planted, which soon 
vol. xvu. no. x. 68 
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spread themselves over the grave, and in spring cover it with a 
sheet of pure white blossoms. At Shingh&i, a bulbous plant, a 
pretty species of Lyeoris, covers the graves in autumn with masses 
of briilant purple. The Anemone Japonica was in full flower about 
the graves near the walls of Shanghai when I first saw it, blooming 
in November, after oilier flowers had gone, and forming a most ap¬ 
propriate ornament to the resting-places of the dead.” 

Psalm xc, 2. Before the. mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting thou art God. —The sublime descriptions and metaphors 
used in the Scriptures to represent the high and lofty One who inha- 
biteth the praises of eternity,” never can be equaled, or indeed 
apprehended, hy mau ; but the Budhists have endeavored to convey 
some idea of infinite periods of time. They suppose a grand kalpa 
in which is accomplished a complete revolution of the universe, and 
as soon as it ends, a second begins, and then a third, and so ou. In 
order to illustrate the duration of a grand kalpa, they say, “ that if all 
the plants and trees of a grand chiliocosm were cut up in pieces an 
inch long, of which one was taken away every century, the kalpa 
would end when these fragments were expended. If all the sand of 
the Gauges for a hundred li was fine as flour, and only one grain of 
it was abstracted in an age, it would require a grand kalpa to carry 
away the whole. Or suppose a wall inclosing a square of a hundred 
li, within which was a heap of mustard seed, the duration of a kalpa 
would be accomplished by taking away a single seed each century. 
Let all that is contained in a grand chiliocosm be reduced to dust, 
and one grain be taken away each age, the period necessary to col¬ 
lect the whole is equal to the duration of a kalpa. Finally, let us 
suppose a rock two yodjanas long and half a yodjana thick, and let 
the gods of Toushiti, clothed in light garments, equal to tbo weight 
of eighty grains of millet, come once a century and wipe their robes 
against this rock, the kalpa will be completed when by this light fric¬ 
tion the whole of it has been entirely destroyed.”* Such compa¬ 
risons carry our thoughts to the.ir utmost stretch, but still do not con¬ 
vey the impression that the idea of eternity was in the miuds of the 
p;ig in philosophers of Budhism. 

Isaiah xxviii, 15. We have made a covenant with death, 

And with Sheol have we made a treaty ; 

The overflowing calamity when it passeth through shall not reach us. 

For we have made falsehood our refuge, 

And under deceit we have hid ourselves. — Barnet’ Trane 

* Melanges ruvlluimcb it Si. Abel ileiuusat, p. 113. 
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This striking expression is probably used metaphorically by the pro¬ 
phet, and designed to express the amazing stupidity of the Jews in 
their sins, who felt as secure from evil and punishment on account 
of them as if they had made an agreement with death and the 
world of spirits that they should never be molested. The verse 
is, however, not the less applicable to a custom quite common in 
China, connected with the worship of ancestral and other spirits. 
The people suppose that their frieuds in the other world require the 
same conveniences and subsistence they were used to in this. These 
they must purchase as their wants arise, and money is transmitted 
to them by preparing pieces of paper containing a patch of gold leaf, 
which when burned are turned into gold. Coats and garments, houses* 
furniture, kitchen utensils, &c., of every kind, are likewise made of 
paper, together with puppets representing slaves, servants, horses, 
&.c. all of which are duly laid out as if for use ; and in order that 
the right persons shall get the articles, and the property not be seized 
upon by avaricious, powerful demons, on its way to them, the worship¬ 
ers draw up writings, and have them signed and sealed in the pres¬ 
ence of witnesses, stipulating on the part of the priests that on the 
arrival of the property in the invisible world, it shall be made over 
to the persons mentioned in the bond. The worshipers then burn 
it with the paper images and money, assured that by this means 
their departed relatives are supplied with food and raiment necessary 
for their wants the coming year. Thus they literally make a cove¬ 
nant with death, and a treaty with Hades. 

Dbut. vi, 9, and xi, 20. And these words which I command thee , 
.... thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy houses, and on 
thy gates. —The custom of ornamenting the doors and walls of 
houses and temples with quotations from their sacred books has long 
existed among the Jews, Mohammedans and Chinese; and even the 
early Reformers of the English church piously provided that select 
portions of Scripture should be written on the walls and pillars of 
churches because Bibles were scarce. The Mohammedans are very 
fond of adorning their mosques, gales of their cities, doorposts, walls, 
and shops, with extracts from the Koran, sometimes in the most beau¬ 
tiful manner; but neither they nor the Jews carry this use of their 
language and Scriptures further than the Chinese. The parlors, bed¬ 
rooms and doorways of houses in this country are sometimes almost 
concealed by the frames of silk or paper bung up or pasted on the 
walls, consisting of extracts from the writings of poets and philoso¬ 
phers. Many of them consist of prayers and charms to implore the 
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protection or ward off the malice of the spirits about them; and 
something of this character and influence seems to be attached by 
the modern Jews to the Mezuzaw , or piece of parchment nailed on 
the doorpost, though the original precept contained an admonition 
to guard against the superstitious use of amulets so common among 
all nations. 

Job xiv, 21. His sons come to honor and he knoweth it not; 
they are brought loto but he perceiveth it not of them .—The bestowal 
of titles and honors is an important part of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, and the distribution of these rewards is confided to the Board 
of Civil Office, whose functions are enumerated in Vol. IV. page 140. 
Among other bureaus under this Board there mentioned, is the Yen- 
fung sz\ whose duty it is to regulate the distribution of hereditary 
titles, posthumous honors, &c. It is another, among the numerous 
instances of contrariety in Chinese usages to those of the West, that 
here when a man attains elevated rank, his deceased parents and 
grandparents receive the same title, by which they are worshiped, 
instead of his sons and grandsons becoming a part of the nobility 
through his services. The custom is not a trick of state to get money, 
as has been said (People of China, page 59), for commoners cannot 
buy these posthumous titles, nominal rank for themselves only being 
purchasable. Although Job spoke of the ignorance and indiffer¬ 
ence of the dead to all that is done under the sun, this singular cus. 
tom may be adduced as illustrating his remark, where the dead are 
as unconscious of the honors heaped upon themselves as they are 
unaware of the dignities of their sons. 


Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: tyfoon of Sep. 1*/.; interview, 
between H. E. the Am. Commissioner and Guv.-gtn. Su; Por¬ 
tuguese lorcha captured by Chinese ; tautdi at Shdnghdi; U. S. 
Consul at Shdnghdi; operations at the Ophthalmic Hospital. 

A severe tyfoon occurred along this part of the coast, on the 1st ult, which 
occasioned a greater loss of life and shipping, and passed over a greater 
area, than almost any one before recorded. The prognostics on the day 
previous intimated that a tempest was coming, and all the vessels which 
could do so began to prepare for it The wind commenced at Hongkong 
in the north-east, and increased in fury as it veered to the east, blowing iu 
.strong gu^ts during the night, and moderating as the day dawned and it got 
around to the south-east and south; at Macao, its direction was from north 
round westerly to the south-west. The following table contains the ohser* 
vat ions made at the two places; the barometer used at Macao generally 
ranges tiom ‘29.60 to l 29.Cu. 
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Obs. at Hongkong. 


Obs . at Macao. 


TIME. B»*OM 


August 31 

7 A. M. 

29.53 

83 

4 P. M. 

29.39 

83 

8 ! 

29.30 

81 

9 

29.27 

81 

9.10 

29.25 

81 

9.45 

29.21 

81 

10 

29.19 

81 

10.25 

29.15 

81 

10.50 

29.11 

81 

11.15 

29.07 

81 

11.25 

29.05 

81 

11.35 

29.02 

81 

11.46 

29.00 

8! 

11.55 

28.99 

81 

Sept. 1 
0.03 A. M. 

28.97 

81 

0.20 

28.92 

81 

0.36 

28.89 

81 

1. 

28.85 

81 

1.10 

28.82 

81 

1.30 

28.79 

81 

1.50 

28.79 

81 

2.10 

28.79 

81 

2.25 

28.82 

80 

2.45 

28 90 

80 

3.15 

28.97 

80 

3.30 

29.00 

80 

505 

29.20 

80 

7.15 

29.37 

79 

8.00 

29.40 

79 



r IND 


N.N. W. betting rain 
N.N.E. 

K.N.E. fresh gale 
East 
East 

N.E. furious gusts 
N.E. 

N.E. heavy squalls 
N.E. worse 
N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

IN.E. 


ft 

tf 

ff 

tf 

ft 


K.N.E. to E.S.E. 


ft 


ft 


East, veering 
E. by N. lightning 
hurricane 


99 

tt 

99 

»? 


slight lull 


ft 


E.Ntbly, gusts 

E. Stilly ” 

S.E. by S. squally 
E.S.E. rainy 
S.W. moderate 

The morning of the 31st was dull and rainy’ 
with a lowering aspect at the north ; the rain in¬ 
creased during the day, and towards evening the 
wind blew fitful and strong. Up to midnight, the 
water in the harbor was highly phosphorescent: 
the tyfoon was at its height about 1 i am. About 
five inches of rain fell. 


ugust 31 
TOO p. m 

8.40 

9.20 
9.36 
9.66 

10.45 
11.00 

Sept. 1 

1.15 a. M 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 
2.00 
2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.45 
3.00 
3.13 
338 
345 
4.20 

4.25 
4.35 

4.45 

6.00 

5.15 

5.30 

5.45 

6.00 

6.15 

6.30 

6.45 
7.00 

7.15 
750 

7.45 

8.00 

8.15 

8.30 


29.35 :North, rain 
29.29 
29.27 
29.25 
29.22 
29.19 
29.16 


28 82 
28.79 
28.72 
28.63 
28.54 
28.52 
28.43 
28.43 
28.33 
28.33 
28.33 
28.33 
28.35 
28.39 
28.47 
28.57 
28.61 
28.70 
28.75 
28.82 
28.90 
28.93 
29.00 
29.03 
29.06 
29.09 
29.12 
29*14 
29.16 
29 20 
29.25 


ft 

99 

ft 

>9 


M 


N.W. 


ff 


ft 


ft 

ft 

tf 

ft 


ft 


Calm, rain ceased 


» 


99 


W. 6l S. breeze 
Calm, 

South 


ft 

ft 

tf 

ft 

ft 


rainy 

gusty 

increasing 



s.\V. 


strong gusts 


ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

tf 

ft 


ft 


moderate 


At Cumaing moon, the gale commenced at 10 p.m., blowing from the 
North - and was at its height about daylight, when the barometer stood 
at 28.48, but no regular observations have been published in either of the 
Hongkong papers from which we compile this notice. At Whampoa, the 
wind began to Wow fresh about 9 p. m. from N.N.E.; at 11 o’clock, the sym- 
pesometer was 29.20, and at 2.110 a. m. it stood at 29, the wind being E.tf.E., 
accompanied with much ram and lightning; at 7, wind E.S.E., and at 7.30, 
at its highest force, moderating from that hour till noon, and ending in S.E. 

The damage on land and sea was more than ordinary, partly owing, perhaps, 
to the large number of vessels in these waters, someof which were not well 
found in ground tackle, and to the narrow limits they had to drag in. At 
Hongkong, most of the large buildings were more or less injured, roofs un- 
covered, window* and verandahs blown in, walls leveled, and trees, garden 
plats, and shrubbery, destroyed or shorn of their beauty, the whole present¬ 
ing, in the morning light, a melancholy sight Along shore, the wrecks of 
junks, lorchas, sailing-boats and sampans, mingled with the minsofthe 
slight bamboo huts and shops of the wntor people, and the stones of the 
piers and landing-places, with here and there a dead body, added to the dis¬ 
masted and wrecked ships further out in the harbor, exhibited altogether 
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sad evidences of the strength of the storm. The Br. bark Hermes, the Am. 
brig Charles Wirgman, Br. bark Helen Stewart, and Dutch ship Kien Htem, 
were all driven ashore; the Br. bark John Laird, Sp. brig Dos Hermanos , 
British bark Salopian , Br. brig Mischief, Port schooner San F. Xavier, 
Br. brig Daniel Watson, and Br. schooner Island Queen, were all dismast¬ 
ed entirely or partially; the Br. ship Eliza Stewart was damaged by two 
ships drifting foul of her. The numoer of native craft lost and damaged 
was very great in all parts of the island. A boat, containing a party of con¬ 
valescent policemen, under charge of Mr. Smithers, left town on the 31st, 
for a cruize around the island for the benefit of their health, and was over¬ 
taken by the tempest, and driven over towards Lema I. but made Changchow 
harbor and anchored, where it was so much injured by the mast going over¬ 
board, that it sunk, and 22persons were drowned, including Mr. Smithers, 
the inspector of police. The Br. ship Hindoetan on her way to Shanghai 
was partly dismasted and driven down to St John’s I., from whence she was 
towed up to Hongkong; the Carthage was injured, but reached Amoy; the 
Amoy Packet lost her topmasts, and the Constant sprung a leak, both of them 
returning to Hongkong. 

The centre of the whirlwind seems to have been near Macao, the calm 
which is noticed in the meteorological table occurring only at or near its 
vortex; we are informed that there was a marked difference in its fury and 
disastrous effects on the east and west sides cf the town, the houses on 
the Praya Grande escaping with partial damages. The loss of shipping 
was great;—8 lore has, 11 fast-boats, 2 fishing smacks, 5 passage-boats, 7 
large boats, and 54 tanka-boats, were lost; the Sw. ship Carl Joan, Port, 
brig Genereva, Br. ship Colder, Ham. sch. Sylphide, and sailing schs. May¬ 
flower, Haven, Sylph and Alpha, were all driven on shore in the Inner Harbor, 
and much injured or lost; the bark Clio ashore, and a government schoon¬ 
er sunk, in the Typa, the last with five men drowned. Mr. James McMurray 
and another person, making two of a pleasure party of five, also were drown¬ 
ed ; and about a hundred Chinese were lost in and about the town. On 


shore, 25 Chinese brick houses, 30 mat and wooden houses, and 12 water¬ 
side dwellings, wore demolished. 

At Cumsing moon, where there is but little sea-room and a large number 
of vessels congregated at the time, the damage was great, much of it caused 
by vessels driving foul of each other. The Br. chip Isabella Robertson sunk 
from injury received by running foul of the Eagle, and captain Kelly and 
crew were all drowned, except three lascars; the Am. brig Eagle, Br. ship 
Sylph, and schs. .Vor/Wfc and Sidney, dismasted or driven ashore; and Br. 
brig Arrow and Br. bark Emily went ashore; the crew of the former was 
saved by the boats of the U. S. S. Plymouth, whose officers and men exerted 
themselves to admiration in rescuing the <- *ews of boats and vessels, both 
foreign and native. The cargo of the Isabella Robertson, 700 chests of 
opium, was valued at about $500,000; the opium in the Eagle was saved. 
The shores on both sides of the harbor were strewed with the wrecks of 
native boats, and eight or ten junks and boats sunk, most of their crews 
going down with them. 

The shipping at Whampoa did not suffer, but many of the chop-boats 
were injured, Dr. Smith’s being sunk, and great damage done to the boats 
and houses of the native*. The damage at Canton was chiefly on the river, 
where the loss of life arising from the large junks and chop-boats getting 
loose and drifting in shore among the tanka-boats and dwelling-boats, was 
dreadful: the large vessels driving furiously in and over the small craft carry¬ 
ing everything before them. Many of the native houses along the banks 
were demolished, and some of the trees in the gardens near the Factories 
were blown down, but the damage ashore was comparatively trifling. It is 
computed that at least two thousand natives lost their lives in this region 
during this tyfoon, but certainty on this point is unattainable. 
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Jin Interview between H. E. John W. Davis, American commissioner 
(whose arrival was noticed on page 4821 and H. E. Sli, the imperial commis¬ 
sioner and governor-general of Liang Kwang, took place on the 6th inst. 
at one of the warehouses of Howqua in the White Goose tything lying in 
the western suburbs of the city. Although Mr. Davis had been in the 
provincial city more than a month, and had announced his arrival to, and 
requested an interview with, the governor, suggesting four places at which 
the meeting might properly take place, that dignitary put him off with frivo¬ 
lous excuses, until the middle of September, when he appointed the 21st ult. 
for the day, and one of Howqua’s warehouses for the place. When this was 
communicated to Mr. Davis, he was on board the U. S. ship Plymouth at 
Cumsirig muon, and left immediately for Canton, but was prevented by calme 
and other hindrances from reaching it in time. On the day appointed, his 
non-arrival and the reasons therefor were communicated to the governor 
before he stepped into his boat by a messenger sent from the Legation, but 
he repaired to the place as if every body was ready. Mr. Davis reached Can¬ 
ton on the 22d, ana immediately apprised the governor of the reasons why he 
had been unable to meet the appointment; to which his excellency sent a 
reply, stating that he had appeared punctually at the spot, but no one was 
there; and intimated that the other party had purposely failed to fulfill the 
engagement This note was immediately returned, but the governor did 
not retract the insult, or appoint another meeting, until the arrival, on the 
90th ult, of Commodore Geisinger, Capt Glynn, and a large party of officers 
from the two American ships of war then at Whampoa, when within two 
hours, he sent a civil note, assenting to make arrangements for a meeting, 
which was afterwards fixed for the 6tli. 


The party, consisting of H. E. Commissioner Davis, Doct Parker, Com¬ 
modore Geisinger, Capt Glynn, Mr. Forbes, and others, chiefly naval officers, 
in all 21 persons, left the House of Legation in a well furnished boat towed 
by the steamer Fire-fly, and on landing found the Chinese dignitaries assem¬ 
bled, among whom were the governor-general, the lieut-govemor, the com¬ 
missioner of grain, the commandant, the two district magistrates, and other 
inferior functionaries. The party was ushered in by Howqua, and the go¬ 
vernor received the commissioner with considerable coldness and formality; 
and when the latter inquired, on behalf of the President after the Emperor’s 
health, he contented himself by a simple reply and inquiry after the Presi¬ 
dent’s health, and then led the way upstairs. After the leading persons on 
both sides had properly seated themselves, Mr. Davis remarked that it was the 
President’s sincere desire to maintain friendly relations with the Chinese go¬ 
vernment, to which Sii answered in the old stereotype phrase that for the two 
centuries during which intercourse had been carried on, goodwill had been 
regarded by boUi parties. The letter of credence from President Polk to the 
Emperor was handed to Sti, accompanied with a translation, which his ex¬ 
cellency promised to forward to court; a copy of the latter was also given 
to him. After a few remarks and an introduction to all the foreigners pre¬ 
sent, be led the way to the dinner table, at which he exerted himself very lit¬ 
tle to make the interview pleasant, he and the fiiyuen carrying on a sort of 
interlocution between the intervals of general conversation, in which he 
exhibited no interest The contrast between the hauteur and ignorance of 
these two high officers, and the inquisitiveness and affability of their ore- 

Jl_Yr'-*___ 9 _. i. • ~ . 
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nothing to complicate public affairs, or interrupt the good understanding 
with foreigners which existed when they entered upon their present stations; 
though their conduct thus far conveys the impression that they would not 
be unwilling to restore the old times, and bring back the day when they 
could send linguists every eight days to take the barbarians out for an anmg. 
Alter dinner was over, the party returned to the ball, and during the few 
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moments they were seated at the table, Sii and his coadjutor unbent a little 
from their reserve, and by the time the interview ended, became quite socia¬ 
ble, while vet they evidenced how much they had condescended in having 
it at all No reference was made by either party to the previous appoint¬ 
ment, which on the governor’s part was rood policy. 

U A Portuguese Lorcha? writes our informant, u commissioned by the Chi¬ 
nese government, has recently been destroyed by native pirates. The ior- 
cha came in contact with a piratical boat, somewhere between Shanghai 
and Chapu; and her crew, partly Chinese and partly Portuguese, were about 
to board the boat, when the pirates succeeded in throwing into their assail¬ 
ant’s craft some fire-balls, one of which reached the magazine.' The lorcha 
was well nigh .sunk, and several of her crew seriously injured, and one or 
two I believe killed. However, the pirates effected their escape, and tlie 
others succeeded in reaching the shore in the lercha, where they were 
robbed. After much difficulty, the master of the lorcha and several of the 
people made out to reach Shangh&i; and the wounded men are now 
under Dr. Lockhart’s care. Many native boats have been recently cut off 
One of these, after having been abandoned by the pirates, was a few days 
ago brought up to Shanghai. She had been dismantled, masts cut away, a 
part of her men taken prisoners, and part left dead in their blood on board. 

u The late fdidm, Mr. S&mqua, is said to bold a commission, authorising 
special measures for the suppression of these outlaws, and has been in per¬ 
son as far as to the district town of Tsungming. A brave man. No doubt 
the great emperor will hear of his doings. It is currently reported that of 
the one hundred and more so-called-pirates, not one of them is truly 90 ! 
For the prisons are full, the country is full of vagrants, then why be at all 
the cost and hazard of taking hardy and desperate pirates, when 4 these poor 
outlaws’ can easily be collected and made prisoners in their stead ?” 

The new American consul for ShAngMd, John N. A. Griswold, esq., an¬ 
nounced his appointment to the Chinese government on the 2d inst, and on 
the 7th waited on the new intend&nt of circuit, who returned his visit two 


days after, on which day the American flag was hoisted at the consul's resi¬ 
dence. This officer is a Manohu, 35 years old, courteous and friendly in his 
bearing towards foreigners, and appears like an intelligent, active man. 

Operations at the Ophthalmic Hospital. Contrary to a prevailing opinion, 
urinary calculus is not an uncommon disease among the Chinese. Four 
successful cases of Lithotomy have lately been performed by Dr. Parker at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital. In the first, the stone weighed drachms, and 
treasured 4£ by 2} inches in circumference, and 1| by 1 inch in diameter. 
In eight days the water cessed to flow through the wound, and the patient 
was discharged well in one month. Sept. 6th. In the second operation, 
the stone weighed drachms, measured 4} by 3^ inches in circumference. 


the stone weighed 4£ drachms, measured 4J by 3i inches in circumference, 
and 1} by 1£ inches in diameter; the patient was discharged in good health. 
Sept. 13th. The third was extracted from a man 40 years old; it weighed 
2$ ounces, measured 7 by 4$ inches in circumference, and 2$ by 2 inches 
in diameter. In about Urn days, the incision closed; in seventeen the patient 
was on his feet, and discharged on the 33d day. 

October 25th, we witnessed a fourth case of a remarkable character. The 
stone occupied the position of the prostate gland and neck of the bladder. 
Like the others it was extracted by the lateral operation; it was of a trian¬ 
gular or pyramidal form;—the base was towards the perineum, and the 
apex in the neck of the bladder. It weighed 6£ ounces,—its circumfe¬ 
rences were 7£ inches and 10 inches ; the diameters 3 and 4 inches. The 
patient is twenty-five years old, and has suffered ten years from the disease. 
Ho sustain*J the operation with fortitude; no unfavorable symptoms have 
followed, and he is now considered in a fair way to recover. 
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Art. I. Reply to the Essay of Dr. Boone on the proper render¬ 
ing of the words Elohim and 0tof into the Chinese langudge, 
contained on pp. 17, 57, et seq. By W. H. Medhurst, ». u. 

(Continued from page 520.) 

On page 41, Dr. Boone quotes an expression from Chu flhsz’, 
jlk J§{ i which he renders, “ Ruler means that (h) or¬ 
der (or destiny) is master.” This rendering, while it conyeys no 
definite idea to the English reader, is we believe not in accordance 
with the original, which doubtless means, “ The Supreme is [he who 
takes] the fitness of things as his rule (or guide).” The latter part 
of this phrase occurs in the Sing-11 Sect. 8., p. 5, and its ex¬ 

planation there may serve to guide us as to its sense here. The 

pump », £1S fa £ ftij jlfc /it ,Et 1$ — M 

it*'#. when the principle of order is taken for the rule or 
guide, then the mind is disinterested and clear, without a single 
atom of selfish feeling.” The commentator says, that the “ wheu 
men obscure the principle of order by their selfish feeling, then they 
are sometimes dark ; for the principle of order cannot co-exist with 
selfish desires; but A At when a man can take 

the principle of order as his rule or guide, then the lusts of other 
things do not obscure him, and his mind is naturally clear, disinte¬ 
rested, limpid, and intelligent.” That the Supreme Being should 
make the fitness of things the rule of his conduct, is an idea not 
foreign to Christian theology; Dr. Pye Smith, in his Discourses on 
the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, says, 
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“The requirements of the moral law are not the dictates of the mere or 
sovereign will of the Deity, but the results of the real miture of things, and 
the propriety of relations. The will which determined the present consti¬ 
tution of moral obligations acted from motive; and the motive or reason 
which led to the result, was that grounthof propriety for which we plead. If 
the moral law be the result of the real nature of moral things, the actual rea¬ 
son of the moral law must have been an intrinsic excellence in the disposi¬ 
tions and actions approved. This reason of the moral law is eternal and 
unalterable, and the obligation of the law which rests upon it must always 
be the same. If we attempt to ascend higher, in tracing the reason of the 
will of God, we arrive at the total perfection of the Divine nature, as the 
infinitely glorious and absolute, the Sum and Essence of all good, the pri¬ 
mary and ultimate reason of all that is wise, right, and morally beautiful. 
Higher we cannot go.” — p. 180. 


Jt 


Dr. Boone then proceeds to produce his proof that the T*ien 
worshiped at the winter solstice is the -x z # Tien chi shin, 

and that this X 2 # T*ien chi shin is ^ Shdngti. It 
is worthy of observation how he continues to render 
t'un chi shm, “ the god or gods of heaven,’ without having produc¬ 
ed one passage from Chinese classics or dictionaries, which deter¬ 
mine the explanation of the phrase in the above sense. This, let it 
be remembered, is the very point in dispute, for unless the word Shin 
necessarily means God, it is useless to persist in thus translating it. 

In the quotation from the Pei Wan Yun-ffi 
on page 42, the phrase Jj| ^ ^ ^ Hwang Hen 
translated “ the God of Imperial Heaven,” which rendering, accord¬ 
ing to the usus loyuendi of the Chinese, is inadmissible; 

Hwdng t*ien is a well-known combination, designating the Supreme 
Potentate; Imperial Heaven in Chinese phraseology does not mean 
the visible heavens, nor the place where the Supreme holds his court, 
but the power that rules in Heaven, the Supreme himself. Shin, 
therefore, in this connection can not be rendered God, as in such 
case it would convey the idea of the God of the Supreme Potentate, 
implying a doctrine which the Chinese do not hold; for they do not 
believe that the Supreme has a God. It must therefore be translated 
spirit, in the same way that ^ j|j^ 'J'i chi shin, and -t # 

Shdnglx chi shin , mean the spirit of the Supreme, which we 
have seen, according to the ancient classics, and the Ritual of the 
present dynasty, approaches and approves of the sacrifice offered. 
Dr. Boohe thinks lie has done right in rendering this phrase the 
14 god of’ Imperial Heaven/’ because the Shin of heaven in other 
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places is called Shdngti; but we would observe, in reply, that there 
is some difference between the Shin of heaven, and the Shin of Impe¬ 
rial Heaven; for while it is possible that the single word Heaven 
may refer to a place, the compound term Imperial Heaven must, 
according to the usus loquendi of the Chinese, refer to a person ; 
and while T*ien chi shin might be called Shangti in the sense of the 
spirit of heaven, Hwdng t'ien chi shin could not be used with the 
same reference. Again, Hwdng t'ien and Shangti are interchange¬ 
able terms, and Hwang t*icn chi shin would be equivalent to Shdng- 
ti chi shin ; to say, that either of these is Shdngti, would be like 
calling Shdngti, the spirit, or even the God, of Shdngti. Shin, 
therefore, in this connection, must mean spirit, and not God. 

Dr. Boone then introduces a remark of Chu fatsz’ when com¬ 
menting on the ijjj: Kidu tih sing, a chapter of the 

Li Ki, which he thus translates: “ Shdngti is the same as Heaven; 
if we collect the gods of heaven and name them, then we call them 
Shdngti (Ruler on High)." We should render the passage, "Sh&ng- 
ti is the same as Heaven; if we were to collect together [in thought] 
the spiritual energies of Heaven, and speak of it (i. e. the collection), 
we should call it Shdngti.” Here, as usual, we differ about the 
translation of the word Shin, Dr Boone assuming it to mean gods, 
and we giving the meaning sanctioned by Chinese authorities, viz. 
spirit, or spiritual energy. We also differ as to whether Shin is to 
be taken here in the abstract or concrete. Dr. Boone chooses the 


latter; on that supposition, the sentence would mean, that if we were 
to collect all the invisible personages of heaven, and speak of them 
collectively, we should call them, in their collective capacity, Shdng¬ 
ti, Ruler on High. To this interpretation, however, we object. The 
collection of celestial personages may form a court or conclave, but 
no assemblage of officials or authorities could ever form an individual 
ruler. We conceive, therefore, that the term must be taken in the 


abstract. The way in which the Chinese represent it is something 
like the following. Shdngti is ^ T'ien, Heaven, or the Divinity. 
The Shin, or spiritual energies of heaven, are diffused throughout all 
nature ; when viewed only as producing wind or rain, such portion 


of the celestial energies, if personified, would be called 
fnng pih , the manager of the wind, or y* sz\ the director 

of the rain; or if viewed as guiding the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the various seasons, would be luh tsung , the six 

honored ones. But supposing all the spiritual energies of heaven 
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collected into one and personified, the name attached to the indivi¬ 
dual possessing in himself all celestial energies, would be Shangti. 
Should it be objected, that in this way there would be two divini¬ 
ties, Heaven and Sh&ngti, we reply, in the words of the Chinese 
writer, that Shangti and Heaven are the same. 

The explanation suggested by Dr. Boone has been proposed to 
several Chinese teachers, and not one of them has assented to it. 
On the supposition that the Shin of heaven are to be taken here in 
the concrete, as the various invisible intelligences of the celestial 
world, the Chinese, who have been asked, immediately begin to com¬ 
pare them with the officers of the imperial court, and then say, that 
if such officers were collected in any conceivable numbers, they 
never could constitute one emperor, or receive the designation of the 
ruler of a country; and so, they add, the various intelligences of 
heaven, which taken in the plural must be considered as subordinate 
spirits, could never be looked upon as one Supreme. Hence, they 
say, the Shin here must be taken in the abstract sense as the spirit¬ 
ual energies of heaven, something like the ^ jjjljl /fE B g' ven 
in Kinghf (see Inquiry, page 92). 

The quotation regarding the T ien shin being most honorable and 
without compare we have already referred to 

Much stress is laid (page 43) on some passages adduced from 
commentators, that the ki&u sacrifice, presented at the winter 
solstice, is not offered to the material heaven, but to R W Ti* 
zh\n y which Dr. Boone renders the god or gods of heaven, and which 
we translate the spirit or spirits of heaven. Regarding this sacri* 
fice, it will be merely necessary to state that the Chinese do not pre¬ 
tend to offer it to the material heavens, but to the Divinity, who is 
designated by them ^ T*ien, Shdngti , or 1\ \ see the 
Chung Yung, p. 14, and Theology of the Chinese, p. 204. It is ad¬ 
mitted that the Chinese consider the Divinity, in their estimation, a 
jjj^l, spiritual being, and that they call him ^ ^ jpj) T*ien chi 

thin % and ^ ^ T*tcn chi ling y the spirit of heaven ; the only 
question is how these terms are to be rendered ; to translate them 
the god or gods of heaven, would be a petitio principii. The first 
thing requisite is to see what they mean elsewhere, and then we 
shall be better able to judge as to what they mean here. In the 
Inquiry, it has been shown that the word shin , according to Chinese 
definitions .>f the term, means spirit; Dr. Boone has not proved, in 
the same way, that it means God: he is therefore not entitled thus 
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to render it here. If the classics and dictionaries are to be our 
guides, Pirn shin means the spirit or spirits of heaven ; 

and if the Chinese were asked with reference to the combination, 
which is the most important of the two, ^ Pien, or jjjjj} Shin, 
they would undoubtedly reply, Pien and not Shin. The Shin, if 
standing alone, would be comparatively small in their estimation; 
while the Pien, if found unassociated with the Shin, would of itself 
convey to them an idea of the Divinity : it iB 'Pirn that gives dignity 
to the Shin, and not Shin to the Pien. Just as with us, if the 
phrase “ Spirit of Heaven ” were used for the Divinity, the word 
spirit would derive all its weight and importance from its connection 
with heaven, while standing alone it would signify nothing beyond 
the common order of spiritual beings. And as it would be improper 
to argue from a use of the phrase, that spirit meant God, so it would 
be improper to reason in like manner with regard to Shin. The in* 
ference drawn from the whole by Dr. Boone is that the object or 
objects worshiped at the winter solstice is a being or beings called 
Shin; we have shown, however, that the object worshiped on that 
occasion is the Divinity, under the name of Pien, Shangti, or 71; 
he is called a Shin, because he is a spiritual being, but it does not 
follow that Shin means God, but as Dr. Boone himself (p. 44) ren¬ 
ders it an invisible being. 

The passage quoted from the Wu King Pung-i, 55. $ 3 ? M 
on page 45, only proves that lldu t'ien Shdng 

the greatest of the celestial Shin , or invisible intelligences of heaven. 
The next passage quoted merely shows, that the pure offering pre¬ 
sented to heaven did not belong to the other Shin. Respecting 
which we have nothing to observe, but that Shin does not in the 

above instances mean gods, as Dr. Boone, without sufficient reason, 
translates it, but spiritual beings. 

The quotation on page 45, intended to show that Shangti is a 
Ojlfy Shin of heaven, and that the Shin of heaven are six, 
consisting of ^ X ± # Hau t*ien Shangti , and the five Tt % 
only goes to prove that, according to this commentator on the hi * 
Ki, the spirits of heaven are six, and that Shangti is among the 
number. Other commentators, however, reckon the six spirits of 
heaven differently, as may be seen by reference to the Shu King 
and other works. 



We now come to the quotations from the 




Ytin-han sec¬ 


tion of the Book of Odes, page 46, regarding which Dr. Boone says. 
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that this passage would, of itself, fully sustain his position, that Shin 
is the generic term for God in Chinese; because the poet not only 
uses Shin as the general name for all the beings worshiped, but says 
that Sh&ngtt is the chief of the class. But the whole question turns 
upon the meaning of Shin in the passage; it is not enough to say 
that Shin is the general uame for all the beings worshiped, and that 
Sh&ngtt is the chief of the class, without showing what the class is 
under which the whole of these beings are arranged. We have else¬ 
where shown that Shin means a spirit, and we might infer that it 
means spiritual beings here also. The commentators however do 
not leave us without some warrant for this conclusion. 

In the first section of this Ode, the po6t says, “ there is not a Shin , 
or spiritual being, to whom they had not attended which the com¬ 
mentator explains to mean ‘that when calamities come upon the 
country, they searched about for all the Ktoei shin, in order 

to sacrifice to them.” For the second paragraph, the poet says, 
“ there is‘not a Shin whom we have not honored;” which the com¬ 
mentator explains by saying, that “he generally alluded to the 'Ktoei 
shin, to whom he had sacrificed.” In speaking of those who did not 
come to his assistance, the poet merely refers to ^ Hau-tsrh, 
and Sh&ngtt; here, says the commentator, “ he did not allude to the 
other Ktoei shin, aud only referred to those who were honorable and 
nearly related, that he might include the rest therein.” Now by 
Ktoei shin the Chinese mean spirits in general; and as the word 
Shin is here considered as synonymous with Ktoei shin, we conclude 
that the writer intended by the term Shin, spirits in general. The 
Shin of the ancestral temple was ^ Hau-tseh, referring to 
the manes of their first ancestor, aud therefore a spirit; and as the 
Shin mentioned in connection with the ancestral temple also means 
spirit, we may conclude that the Shin mentioned in connection with 
the border sacrifice means spirit also. Thus the word Shin through¬ 
out means spirit; and the whole strain of the passage imports that, 
from Sh&ngtt to Hau-tseh there was not a spiritual being to whom 
they had not offered sacrifice in order to avert the calamity that 
pressed upon them. The quotation proves, therefore, that Shin is 
the general name for the whole class of invisible beings, and that 
Shangli was the chief of such beings. 

Yen-tsz’s address to the duke ^0 Hw&n, is then alluded 

t° (page 48), where the statesman says; “ If Shangti be a Shin , he 
can not be deceived; and if he be not a Shin, it is of no use to pray 
to him.’ ? Here again, the whole force of the argument adduced by 
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Dr. Boone lies in the interpretation given to the word Shin. The 
observation of the writer would appear sufficiently clear, if we under¬ 
stood him to say, “If Shangti be an invisible and intelligent being, 
he can not be deceived ; but if he be not au invisible and intelligent 
being, it is of no use to pray to him.” The Chinese consider their 
spirits so perspicacious and intelligent as to be above the possibility 
of being deceived by mortal men; without assigning to every spirit 
those attributes of power and perfection that are attached by them 
to the Divinity; indeed some of their spirits are represented as mere 
sprites and elves, of a mischievous and malevolent character, and 
therefore we must conclude that the word, when applied to the whole 
class, denotes no more than spirits or spiritual beings. 

Dr. Boone then (page 49) alludes to the prayers used in the na- 

jjj* Chau Li , and affims that 

those prayers were addressed to the Shin Ktoei and K'i 
jjj^, adding that they were presented at a time when the people sacri¬ 
ficed to heaven, earth, and ancestors. From this we perceive, that 
the objects sacrificed to were the great powers of nature, with de¬ 
ceased progenitors; and that the Shin, Kwei , and K*i were the spirits 
of those objects, sometimes used elliptically for the objects them¬ 
selves. The annual prayer for grain was said to be offered to Shdng- 
<1, from which we are left to infer that Shangti is included among 
the spiritual beings to whom prayers were offered; to all which we 
have no objection to offer. But from neither statement are we en¬ 
titled to infer that the spirits of the object sacrificed to were the 
gods of those objects, or that all spiritual beings are gods, because 
Shangti is reckoned among them. It appears from the whole, that 
the Chinese prayed to heaven, earth, and deceased men, for certain 
blessings; showing that they considered these capnble of conferring 
the good things they sought. But we may observe, that heaven, earth, 
and ancestors were the beings on whom they relied, and their spirits 
were prayed to only as connected with those beings. They would 
not have prayed to the Kwei, if those Kwei had not belonged to their 
own ancestors. So also they would not have called upon the Shin 
and K*i, if they had not belonged to heaven and earth; which great 
powers of nature were the objects of their worship. There was 
one peculiarity, however, connected with Shdngti, viz., that he was 
not only regarded as a spiritual being, and sometimes called the 
spirit of heaven, but he was at the same time the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and therefore superior to the heaven and earth over 

which he ruled. 
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The six kinds of prayers were said to he offered to the S/un, Ktoci. 
and K*i, or spiritual beings generally, the first of these is spoken of 
as the ^ lui, which is said to be a sacrifice to Shangti ; and from 
this it is inferred that Shangti is one of the Shin to whom those ser¬ 
vices were offered. Upon this we have nothing further to remark, 
but that we have already acknowledged Shangti to be a spiritual 
being, in which capacity prayers are offered to him ; but this does 
not establish the doctrine that all spiritual beings are gods. 

That the word Shin does not of itself mean anything great, will 
appear by a reference to the ^ fjj* Chau Li , section 2d, where 
the expression ^ Great Shin and K'i occurs in the text, 

respecting which the commentator tells us, that “the great Shin and 
K^x refer to heaven and earthand another commentator remarks, 
“ that although the Shin and K'iare here called great, yet unless con¬ 
nected with heaven and earth, they could not sustain the honor of 
such an appellation; for there is nothing greater than heaven and 
earth." From which we perceive that the Shin and K'i are not 
great in themselves, and can be so denominated only in consequence 
of their connection with heaven and earth, which are, in the esti¬ 
mation of the writer above quoted, the great powers of nature, impart¬ 
ing some of their own greatness to the spirits which belong to them. 
Thus it appears, that the Shin and K'i are only the spirits of heaven 
and earth, possessing no greatness in themselves, but deriving their 
greatness from the beings with whom they are connected; in the 
same way as with spirits spoken of in the western world. 

In drawing his conclusion from what he has brought forward, Dr. 
Boone observes, “that the class of beings called Shin t being the 
highest class worshiped by the Chinese, must be regarded as the gods 
of China, and Shin as the generic name for God in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage." In reply to this, we ma> observe, that we have abundantly 
proved Shin to be the generic name for spirits in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, including a larger range of beings, than what are usually 
termed gods in* any country :• while it is never used for God, par 

# The word Shin is (Inscriptive of a genus,including in it the following 
classes: 1. a Supreme Being, or beings, who from their act and attributes 
must be considered divine . 2. Invisible Intelligences, who are supposed to be 
in charge of various departments and objects in nature, subordinate to a 
higher power; 3. The souls of men, whether belonging to living or dead 
persons ; 4 Mischievous sprites and elves, ghosts and apparitions; 5. animal 
excitement, vigor of intellect, temper and disposition of mind ; 6. according 
to some, certain spirited energies of nature, which contract and expand in 
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excellence by any Chiuese writer. Dr. Boone, in anticipation of these 
objections, has said, “ Everything depends upon the sense in which 
the word God is used. If the word God is understood to mean a 
self-existent, eternal, almighty Being, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, dtc., we are quite aware that Shin does not mean God. But 
we are not contending that Skin means the true God, or was ever 
used by the Chiuese to designate such a Being as the one described 
above; because they have no knowledge of a self-existent, eternal, 
almighty Being, who created heaven and earth.”* To this we may 
reply, that in endeavoring to ascertain what term the Chinese use 
for God, we are not to bring forward such an idea of the Deity as is 
peculiar to thoue who possess Divine Revelation, but we are to ask 
whether they had any idea of God par excellence at all; and having 
ascertained that they have some notion of a Supreme Being, however 
imperfect in itself, we may legitimately ask, Is such a Being by them 
designated Shin? Is he known to them under the ntme of Shin ? Does 
Skin call up the idea of such a being to their minds, and were we 
to use S/un in writing and speaking among them, should we be 
understood as meaning God by way of eminence? To all these 
inquiries, a negative answer only can be returned: and the inference 
therefrom is, that Skin does not convey to the Chinese mind the 
ualural idea of God, so far as the Chinese know him. 

The idea they had of God, was of an originating, overshadowing, 
protecting, aud governing something; and to that something they 
gave the name of ^ 7*ien, 1%, or SkAngti, but 

they did not give to that something the name of Skin ; which, there¬ 
fore is not the name for the primary idea of God that the Chiuese 
entertained, and can not be the generic or appellative name for God 
in the language. Iu this respect Shin does not answer to 0*and 
Deus among the Greeks and Romane: for they used these words 
alone for Gnd, par excellence, while the Chiuese never use Skin in 

the same sense. 

On page 51, Dr. Boone says, “Although we admit that the word 
Shin is never used by the Chinese to designate the self-existent, 
almighty Being who made heaven and earth, still we contend that 
the highest being they have ever conceived of is included in the class 
called Skin.” We will admit the first part of the above statement, 
because the Chinese have no idea of such a being (see Inquiry, 

order to produce the phenomena of nature.—These last seem to be looked 
upon-as void of intelliireuce, aud the doctrine regarding them is in some 
measure connected with materialism. 
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page 5); and there is no need of contending for the latter, as we do 
not deny it: but we may be allowed to ask, Will Dr. Boone contend 
that the word Shin is used by the Chinese to designate the highest 
being they have ever conceived of? Could it be shown from com¬ 
petent authority, and in unmistakable terms, that the word Shin is 
used habitually to designate God by way of emiueuce, in the Chi¬ 
nese language, the question would be set at rest: but to show that 
the highest being of whom the Chinese have ever conceived is in¬ 
cluded in the class called Shin, proves nothing. The highest being 
of wiiom toe have ever conceived is included in the class called spi¬ 
rits ; but the word spirit is not used alone to designate that being 
amongst us, as the word Shin is hot used alone to designate God 
par excellence amongst the Chinese. 

In order to sustain the inferior meaning which he attaches to the 
word Uod, Dr. Boone then quotes Cudworth as saying, that which 
seems to be essentially included in the pagan notion of the word god or 
gods when taken in general, is a respect to religious worship ; where¬ 
fore a god, in general, according to the sense of pagan theists may t 
he says, be thus defined : “ An understanding being, superior to men, 
not originally derived from'senseless matter, and looked upon as an 
object for men’s religious worship.” Here we may observe, that 
Cudworth's object in his 4th chapter was to set forth the idea of God, 
in answer to the atheistic argument; hence he shows (§8) that 
the most compendious idea of God is an absolutely perfect being, 
including uot only intellectuality and necessary existences, but om¬ 
ni-causality and infinite power; that ($9) absolute perfection im¬ 
plies knowledge and goodness ;■ and that (§10) this idea of God 
includes unity in it, since there can be but one supreme and infinite¬ 
ly perfect being. He then supposes an objection (§11) against 
% 

this idea ofGod t as artificial and not natural, because almost all na¬ 
tions have practiced polytheism ; which objection he controverts by 
saying that (§12, 13) the pagan polytheists did not assert the exist¬ 
ence of many unmade, independent deities. From which he con¬ 
cludes (§14) that the Pagan polytheism must be understood ac¬ 
cording to another equivocation in the word God, as used for cre¬ 
ated intellectual beings superior to men, and that are yet worshiped 
by their votaries ; for “ the pagans,” he says, “.held both many gods 
and one God, in different senses; thus the general notiou of the 
word god:, as including every intelligent being superior to man, 
that may he looked upon as an object of religious worship,, is again 
restrained and limited in the division of it, for such a God may be 
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either nnproduced, and consequently self existent, or else produced 
and dependent on some higher being as its cause. In the former 
sense the intelligent pagans acknowledged only one God ; and in the 
latter many understanding beings, which though produced were yet 
supposed to be superior to men, and worshiped. Thus the pagan 
theists were both polytheists and monotheists in different senses 
that is, if the word God be understood in the inferior sense of pro¬ 
duced, and yet worshiped beings, they acknowledged many gods; 
but if in the sense of the unproduced Supreme, they acknowledged 
only one God. 

Cudworth then goes on to show that most of the Grecian philoso¬ 
phers held the doctrine of one God, while they looked upon the ob¬ 
jects of popular worship as naturally inferior to the one Supreme ; 
and adds, “ nothing now remains, but to show how the pagans put a 
difference between the one supreme unmade Deity and all other in¬ 
ferior generated gods. Which we are the rather concerned to do, 
because it is notorious, that they did many times confound them to¬ 
gether. Passages to this affect abounding in pagan writings, it is no 
wonder if many, considering their theology but superficially, have 
been led into an error, and occasioned thereby to conclude the pagans 
not to have asserted a divine monarchy; the contrary whereunto 
though it be already sufficiently proved, it may not be amiss here to 
show how the pagans distinguished in many ways between the one 
supreme God, and their other inferior deities. First, they had ma¬ 
ny proper names for one and the same supreme God, and distin¬ 
guished him frequently by the appellatives themselves, when used not 
for a god in a general, but for the God, or God by way of eramency; 
and thus i 0sog and 0«o g are often taken by the Greeks, not for a 
god or one of the gods, but for God or the supreme Deity ; and as the. 
singular ©soe was thus often used by the Greeks for God, in the 
way of eminency, that is for the supreme Deity, so was likewise the 
plural ©sot frequently used by them for the inferior by way of dis¬ 
tinction from the supreme.” 

From the above extracts it would appear that the pagan philoso' 
phers of the western world looked upon the made and unmade gods 
as naturally distinct from each other; and that when the same term 
was applied to both classes, it was used in different senses. The 
natural idea of God, according to Cudworth, is that of an underived, 
almighty Being, possessing infinite power and goodness, producing 
all things and ruling over the universe. The term came to be ap- 
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plied improperly, he thinks, to an inferior class of generated or derived 
beings;* but it could be attached to them, only by lowering the ori* 
ginal import of the term from that of designating infinite power and 
perfection, to that of merely describing beings who are the objects 
of religious worship. If we apply this to the subject under discussion, 
we shall find that exactly the reverse of all this is the case with 
regard to the word Shin among the Chinese. 

Amongst the Greeks, ihe word 0»oc was used in its primary and 
complete sense to designate the one all-perfect being, or God by way 
of eminence; but only applied in a secondary and restricted sense to 
the various inferior objects of worship; whereas among the Chinese, 
the word Shin is used in its primary and complete sense when appli¬ 
ed to spiritual intelligences of every kind, and is never used (alone and 
irrespective of other terms) to designate God by way of eminence. 
We may add, also, that when the word Shin is used descriptively, 
with reference to the Supreme, it i6 only employed in its natural sense 
of a spiritual intelligence, and not in that of a supreme or perfect 

being. 

We have no need to lower or restrict the import of the term Shin, 
according to the usus loqnendi of the Chinese, in order to apply it to 
the lowest, and most vicious spiritual intelligence; for it is as fully 
applicable to the human soul, and to mischievous sprites, as it is 
(with reverence we speak it) to the Supreme Being: in the same way 
as the word spirit among us is used in one and the same sense 
when describing the spirits of heaven, as when speaking of the an¬ 
imal spirits of human beings. It does not therefore correspond to ©««c 
and Dens, as those words were used by the Greeks and Romans. 

Further, Cudworth assures us, that the words ©soj and i 9t»e were 
among the Greeks often taken for God, by way of eminence, or the 
Supreme : while the plural form of the word «fw was frequently 
used by them for inferior beings, by way cf distinction from the 
supreme. We may safely affirm, however, that this is not the case 
among the Chinese: the word Shin is never used in the singular 

and alone, to designate God by way of eminence; and when it is 


* One Chinese writer quoted in the Tsi *sz Tsing-hwa, 

% tfi. £ fa pH 0r IS 

of invisible and intelligent neings, and ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Heaven received the essence reason in orcer to prodoo* invisible 

JnU intelligent bein«/s: so that the idea entertained by the Greeks is not an- 

%X o o 

known to the Chines*. 
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used in the plural, as in the case of 0 W pfk shin, the hundred 
shin, it is not at all lowered or restricted its in meaning; but every one 
of those hundred shin, the ft Shin ktodi, ghosts and hobgob¬ 
lins, or the M ft* ngoh shin, which Morrison ealls evil spirits, yea 
even the yih shin the Shin of pestilence, is as much and 

truly a Shin, (that is, a spiritual being) as Shangti is. In respect 
to their spiritual nature, the Shin of every kind are in no way dis¬ 
tinguished from the Supreme. 

With regard to Cudworth’s definition of the word god or gods , 
as indicating "an understanding being, superior to man, and looked 
upon as an object of men’s religious worship,’’ we have already 
seen that in his estimation such was not the natural idea" of God ; 
but only a definition to which he thought himself compelled to resort, 
under the circumstances of the case; because the Greeks had been 
in the habit of using $*<* for God by way of eminence, and apply¬ 
ing the same term to a variety of generated and inferior beings; in 
order to reconcile which inconsistency, he was induced to enlarge the 
signification of the word @iof. We may observe, however, that 
thut same necessity does not exist with regard to the Chinese; they 
having never been in the habit of designating God by way of emi¬ 
nence, Shin, while they constantly apply that term to every kind of 
invisible intelligences. It is not necessary, therefore, for us to adopt 
such a wide definition of the word God, as far as the Chinese are 
concerned. 

Further, oil reference to the Chinese classics and dictionaries, 
we do not find such a definition employed with the view of explaining 
any term that can possibly be construed to mean Divinity. The 
word which most readily conveys to the Chinese the idea of Divinity 
is ^ Vien, Heaven; and yet in defining Heaven they do not say 
that it is the Being who is the especial object of religious worship: 
but say, that Heaven is the one great one, who dwells on high and 
regulates all below. They call Heaven the great Framer from 
whom all things originally come, and who disposes of all things 
according to his own decree; in short, in the words of Morrison, 
Heaven is the unknown God of Confucius. In illustrating any¬ 
thing as divine, the Chinese do not say that it is an object of reli¬ 
gious worship, but that it resembles Heaven; when they wish to 
say, that Ti means God, they assert that Ti is synonymous with 
Heaven, and is one of the names of Heaven ; when they wish to 
exalt their living monarchs by ascribing the most exalted epithets 
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to them, they call their emperor Heaven or the Divinity; his throne 
is Heaven’s throne, his presence, Heaven’s countenance; his envoys. 
Heaven’s messengers; and his troops, Heaven’s soldiers, dtc. When 
they intend to pay divine honors to imperial ancestors after death, 
they associate them with Heaven in sacrifice. From 

all which we conclude, that in the estimation of the Chinese, the 
criterion of divinity is that it resembles Heaven, and not that it is 
merely the object of religious worship. 

In endeavoring to ascertain what any given people think of an 
object or being, we should take such rule of judgment as they are 
themselves in the habit of using. A criterion adapted for the sphere 
of Christianity would not assist us in forming an accurate estimate 
of the opinion of Greek and Roman philosophers; and so a rule of 
judgment which would be applicable to western pagans, might not 
suit those of the eastern world. To judge of the system of either, a 
criterion acknowledged by themselves must be employed. 

It may be well, however, to inquire how far the definition adopted 
by Cudworth, as a description of the gods of Greece and Rome, 
will suit the Shin of China, viz, “ an understanding being superior to 
man, and an object of religious worship. 1 ’. It has been demonstrated 
in the Inquiry, that Shin inoludes the soul and mind of a living man, 
together with the vivacity and spirit displayed in his couduct, which 
qualities and portions of his being are never worshiped. It has been 
shown also in the preceding pages that Shin, in the concrete, fre¬ 
quently refers to ghosts and hobgoblins, fairies and elves, whioh are 
not with the Chinese objects of religious veneration ; there are also 
many Kwei, or manes of dead men, called also Shin, which, on 
account of the neglect or extermination of their descendants, are 
never worshiped. So that it is not an exact and complete definition 
of Shin to say that it is an object of religious worship. But let hs 
endeavor to ascertain whether, in the estimation of the Chinese, 
worship is considered as distinctive of Divinity. 

It is well known that the word pdi, means merely bowing the 
head, or letting fall the hands, as a token of submission and obe¬ 
dience. It is used with reference to the act of homage paid to 
sovereigns, parents, and teachers, and is even employed to designate 
the acts of civility which take place among friends. It is not con¬ 
fined to the act of homage paid to invisible beings ; indeed K£ngh(, 


in his definition of the word pdi, does not refer to invisible beings at 
all. The word tsnng, which, according to the Imperial Diction¬ 
ary, means “ high and honorable ; to fill and pile up high; to reve- 
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rence and respect," does not convey to the Chinese mind, any idea 
beyond that of veneration ; and even with the addition of pa.i, does 
not in their estimation, designate especially the act of religious wor¬ 
ship. In fact, the Chinese have no term to express chiefly and emi¬ 
nently the act of paying divine honors; and there is no word in their 
language signifying obeisance, regarding which it would be proper, 
according to their usus loquendi , to restrict the performance of the 
act it describes to any but a divine being. The compound term 
^ b P™> which is frequently used for worship, is not found in 
their classics, and has been invented by the Mohammedans. 

The word ^ tsi, to sacrifice, is applied solely to the services 
performed towards invisible beings, but it does not in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese, involve the pavmeul of divine honors, or imply 
that the beings sacrificed to are necessarily gods. As a proof of this, 
we may observe, that sacrifices are offered to the Ktoei of men, as 
well as the Shin of Heaven ; and that more offerings are presented to 
the manes of ancestors than to any other spirits besides. These 
Ktoei or manes, though called Shin, are not considered by the wor¬ 
shipers as the gods of the persons to whom they belong, but as their 
disembodied spirits; and that very little of divinity is attached to 
them, in the estimation of the Chinese, is evident from the fact, 
admitted by themselves, that if such Ktoei, or Shin, were not sacri¬ 
ficed to they would in the course of time become hangry and finally 
disperse. 

Sacrifices among the Chinese were offered mainly as gifts and 
signs of gratitude; when they sacrificed to their ancestors they did 
it with the view of ^ ^ J|| ^ rewarding their origin, and 
tracing it up to the remotest distance. They thought also that it was 
necessary ^ ftp if* U) serve their parents after death 
as they had served them during their lives: therefore they brought 
food and raiment, or the representations of them, that their deceas¬ 
ed progenitors might have the benefit of these things in the invisible, 
as they had formerly experienced in the visible world. That por¬ 
tion of their deceased parents which was supposed to come and par¬ 
take of the viands, was their ^ K'i, spiritual energy, or their 
vg? ling, spirit. They thought lhat these fH ^ jfjj 
spirits collected and became manes; and as (hey were invisible, they 
were also called # Shin . Since the ^ K'i, or spiritual ener¬ 
gies of ancestors were identical with the k'i or spiritual energies of 
descendants, the Chinese thought that the one was aflected by the 
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other; and thus the departed were induced to coine. Hence they 
considered it necessary, that some connection should exist be¬ 
tween the parties sacrificing, and those sacrificed to; otherwise 
the sacrifice would be of no avail. Descendants could therefore 
sacrifice to their ancestors; officers to the five spirits presiding 
over the dwelling; princes of the empire to the hills and rivers with¬ 
in tbeir district; and an emperor to heaveu and earth, because he 
was thought to be the son of heaven, and all uuder heaven was 
subject to his sway. Any infringement of this order nullified, in 
their estimation, the very end of sacrifice. Wheu sacrifices were 
properly offered, the spirit of the object or being sacrificed to was 
supposed to come, and by this means men were brought into con¬ 
tact with the spiritual world. The Chinese having conceived of 
invisible beings as in some measure like themselves, they hoped to 
conciliate them by the same means through which they try to gain 
the favor of men. They accordingly brought gifts and presents to 
the spirits, to render them propitious. They thought that spirits 
were personally present at such offerings (traces of which it was 
imagined could sometimes be seen), while such spirits were supposed 
to partake and enjoy the sweet savor of the viands. This was 
thought to gratify them ; without it the spirits of the departed would 
be discontented, and if still existing in the form of spirits, would 
become malicious sprites and injure mankind.* Being rendered pro¬ 
pitious by offerings, and being considered as invisible intelligences 
more powerful than man, the opportunity of their supposed presence 
was taken to implore their aid; hence prayers for happiness were 
sometimes connected with sacrifices; though some of the Chinese 
contend that thf i was not the original end of the institution. 

These sacrifices also were none of them expiatory, and the idea of 
the victim being considered in the light of a vicarious atonement 
foi sin, does not seem to have entered into the minds of the Chinese- 
Neither do we find that they «onsidered the act of sacrificing as the 
payment of divine honors to invisible beings: they did not look upon 
the performance of these services as at all elevating the beings 
sacrificed to above their original position, nor did they ascribe any 


* In the 8th section of the L.i Ki, page 38, the commentator says, 

when the manes of the dead have some place fo revert to, they do not become 
mischievous spirits , and because thej may perhaps injure people when they 
have no pUcc to revert to, therefore men sacrifice to them. 
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appellation distinctive of divinity to them on the occasion: if the 
invisible beings sacrificed to were mere spirits before, they remained 
mere spirits still, and if regarded in the light of divinities before, the 
act of sacrifice did not in any way alter their position. 

We have already shown, that by T*ien and its synonyms, the 
Chinese meant divinity, without descending lower; and by Shin 
with its correlatives, spirits, whether high or low, good or bad; their 
sacrificing to mere spirits did not in their estimation elevate them to 
the rank of divinities; and their not sacrificing to divinities did uot 
deprive them of any of their power or dignity. 

The ancient Romans and the Lycaonians called both supreme 
and subordinate invisible beings gods, applying the term used by 
them for God by way of eminence to those who were merely his mi¬ 
nisters and inferiors. The Chinese hare a term or terms for God by 
way of eminence, which they do not apply to spiritual beings gene 
rally ; and they have a term for spiritual beings generally by which 
they do not designate God by way of eminence. The cases are 
therefore different Had they attached to all the beings to whom 
they offered sacrifice the appellation by which they designated God 
by way of eminence, there, might have been some ground for apply¬ 
ing the remarks of Cud worth and Waterland to the case in hand : 
but as they call them all spiritual beings among whom divine beings 
are to be found, the remarks of those esteemed authors do not apply. 
The class of beings sacrificed to in China are therefore spirits gener¬ 
ally; there may be gods among them, but all beings thus honored are 
not necessarily gods; neither does the circumstance of their being 
sacrificed to constitute them, in the estimation of the Chinese, gods. 
Of course we admit, that according to Christian sentiments it is an 
idolatrous act to present sacrifices to any beside God by way of emi¬ 
nence ; but the question is now, what estimate the Chinese form of the 
class of beings called Shin; and whether the act of sacrificing to them 
does, in the view of this people, raise the beings sacrificed to, from 
the rank of mere spirits to gods. To this question, the answer of the 
Chinese would undoubtedly be, that the act of sacrificing does not 
alter the nature or position of the beings sacrificed to, but leaves 
them in the rank or condition in which it found them. 

Dr. Boone (page 57) then appeals to the dictionaries that have 
been prepared by foreigners, to sustain the meaning he has assign¬ 
ed to the word Shin; on which we may observe, that the first and 
most important requisite, in order to ascertain the meaning of a 
word, is to appeal to dictionaries prepared by natives, o r to defirri- 

vot. xvn. no, xi. 71 
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tions of terms given by themsei'/es. This Dr. Boone has not done, 
but has appealed to foreigners, for evidence on the point “ The 
testimony elicited by appealing to the diciionaries prepared by fo¬ 
reigners,” he says, “ notwithstanding some diversity of phraseology 
on the part of the Romish missionaries, agrees so entirely in regard¬ 
ing Shin, in one of the senses in which it is used, as the name of a 
class of beings to whom the Chinese offer religious worship, thrt we 
think it is entitled to great weight from its uniformity.” 

With reference to the •* uniformity” here spoken of, we have to re¬ 
mark, that the witnesses produced on one side are only two, the dic¬ 
tionaries of “ Morrison and Medhurstwhile the diversities alluded 
toon the other side are many, viz. the whole of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries and writers; how then can the testimony be called 
uniform and entitled to great weight in consequence? Again, this 
testimony is said to regard Shin, only in one of the senses in which it 
is used, as the name of a class of beings to whom the Chinese offer 
religious worship; from which we are left to infer, that it is used in 
another sense, in whieh it can not be thus regarded; if 90 , then Skin 
is an. ambiguous term at the best, capable of being understood in 
one sense as well as in another, and therefore open to all the objec¬ 
tions which Dr. Boone has brought against Ti with this additional 
one that it is never used by the Chinese to designate God by way 
of eminence, while Ti is. 

But let us examine the testimony which Dr. Boone has brought 
in favor of his hypothesis. First, Dr. Morrison says, that “ every 
evanescent, invisible, inscrutable, spiritual, operating power or cause 
is called Shin." That is, every kind of operating power or cause, it 
may be material (for in the estimation of the Chinese, spirit is rather 
opposed to body than to matter), or it may. be fleeting and liable to 
dissipation, so long as it is invisible and inscrutable, is entitled to 
be called Shin. This description corresponds almost exactly with 
the phraseology employed by Knapp wheu explaining the word 
Ritar.h, which name the Hebrews gave “ to all the invisible powers, 
whether physical or moral, which they saw in operation in the uni¬ 
verse ;” and agrees with one of Webster’s definitions of spirit, as 
"that which hath power or energy; the quality of any substance 
which manifests life, activity, or the power of strongly affecting 
other bodies.” 

Surely this is not a proper term to be used for God, exclusively 
and par excellence, which is as applicable to elastic fluids and ex¬ 
pansible substances, as it is to the spiritual nature of God, augels. 
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and the souls of men ? We may indeed, by dint of persevering instruc¬ 
tion, lead the Chinese to see that the spiritual is rather opposed to the 
material than the corporeal (as the early Christians had to do when in¬ 
structing the Greeks and Romans), but we shall find the utmost diffi¬ 
culty in leading them to coniine the term to the Divine nature, wheu 
they have used it almost invariably for spirit, and never to designate 
God by way of eminence. Hence it is that, after mature considera¬ 
tion of the subject, the writer is led to dissent from the opinion of 
Dr. Morrison, and from his own previously conceived idea derived 
from his predecessor in lexicography, that Shin means “ Divinity, 
God in the sense of heathen nations,” or that “ the Chinese them¬ 
selves use Shin for God mainly because this meaning of Skin is 
based on no definition of the terra yet met with in Chinese diction¬ 
aries or commentaries, and is opposed to the general tenor of every 
explanation to be found in native authors; which explanations agree 
invariably with the first description of the word given by Dr. Morri¬ 
son, in the sense of spirit. 

We have so completely established this assertion in the “ Inqui¬ 
ry,” that we may safely leave the burden of proving that Shin 
means divinity to the advocates of that term, and wait until they 
can show, from classical authority, that Shin is explained by any 
term to which the Chinese are in the habit of attaching the idea of 
divinity, or is used definitely for God. It remains yet to be proved 
that Shin means God in the sense of the Chinese notion, and until 
that is done, we may class the remark among those general asser¬ 
tions which frequently find their way into lexicons, but which, if 
the subject were more fully investigated, would be considerably 
modified by their authors. But even taking the definitions given 
in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary as they staud, we should demur greatly 
in adopting the term Shin for God by way of eminence, when it 
means, according to him,-anything and everything spiritual, equally 
with that which is Divine. It appears, according to his own show¬ 
ing, to be just as applicable to spirits, the human spirit, and animal 
spirits, as it is to Go'd in the sense of heathen nations; and indeed 
by his classing the signification spirit first, one might be naturally 
led to conclude, that such in his estimation is the primary idea. So 
much so, that he has not scrupled, to employ the single term Shin, 
jn his translation of the Scriptures, without the slightest qualifica¬ 
tion, for an evil and fallen spirit as unhesitatingly as he has to use 
it to express God in the sense of the Christian Scriptures. Wheu a 
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heathen nation, after having employed a term to designate God by 
way of eminence, ha* used it to signify imaginary invisible beings of a 
derived or inferior kind, we see no objection against Christians res¬ 
cuing the term from its abuse, and applying it to its legitimate uses. 
On the other hand, however, wheu they have never employed the 
term as definitely pointing to one Supreme, and always used it in the 
sense of spiritual, invisible beings, whether high or low, we see great 
objection against limiting a word of such extensive signification, 
and confining it wholly to the expression of one idea; when parti¬ 
cularly, the people among whom we come will not so confine it, but 
will always understand it in the extended sense to which they have 
for ages applied it. 

Tf the term in question had been employed for God by way of 
eminence, and been confined to gods, whether supreme or subordi¬ 
nate, there would be some force in the reasoning brought forward 
in favor of its generic use for God; seeing however that the Chi¬ 
nese have never used it to designate the Supreme in their estimation, 
hut have in a vast number of instances, and throughout every age, 
employed it in the sense of spirit, without any special reference to 
God, the argument is of no force, aud the objection against its use 
genetically for God, remains unshaken. 

The declaration found in Dr. Morrison’s English and Chinese Dic¬ 
tionary, namely that “God, or the Deus of the Chinese, was origi¬ 
nally, and is still most generally Shin” is unsustained by any qud- 
tation from native authors. It would seem, that by “ the Deus of the 
Chinese,” Dr. Morrison meant the one supreme God by way of emi¬ 
nence, as far as the Chinese were acquainted with him ; for he em¬ 
ployed the singular number, as contrasted with the plural Dii 
which immediately follows. If such were his idea, we think the 
assertion untenable: the single individual, who might be called the 
Deus of the Chinese, never was, and is not now, designated Shin: 
and the term, when used, alone does not call up to the mind of the 
natives the idea which would seem to be set forth by the expression, 

“ the Dens of the Chinese.” We may be permitted here to contrast 
the attove definition of God, with the signification of spirit, 
given in the same volume : namely, “ Spirit ; the opposite of matter ; 

Shin.” It is difficult to account for Two ideas so very dissimi¬ 
lar being expressed by one and the same term. It could not have 
been through the poverty of the Chinese language, for it contains 
40,000 words : neither could it have been want of attention on the part 
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of the Chinese, for they are very particular in their definitions, and 
excel in the voluininousness and preciseness of their lexicography 
It may be ascribed, however, to the foreign writer mistaking the mean¬ 
ing of the native term, particularly as he is the first European lexico¬ 
grapher on the Chinese language who has assigned this double mean¬ 
ing to the term; while all his predecessors, for two centuries have 
attached only one signification to it, that of spirit. The idea con¬ 
veyed by this latter term is perfectly distinct from that which the 
word God represents ; it is possible that in some writings, the words 
God and spirit may be confounded : but such writings are certainly 
not remarkable for their accuracy, and in all dictionaries to which 
we have had access, in every other language, the two ideas are kept 
perfectly distinct, while the term which stands for spirit, as opposed 
to matter, is never made to represent the natural idea of God. 

Referring to Dr. Morrison’s remark, that the genii of particular 
places are also called Shin, Dr. Boone says, " these, though at first 
called genii by the Doc.or, are afterwards by him correctly rendered 
gods, as they are all objects of religious worship.” If, however, he 
had consulted another part of the volume, under the word genii, he 

would have found the A W shdn shin 9 and the 'FI i# ho shin, 
described by the term genii. Which of the two terms Dr. Morrison 
considered the correct representation of Shin in the passages in 
question, he does not say; they are, however, of very different 
meanings, as will be seen from Webster. In Riddle’s Latin Dictiona¬ 
ry, the genii of the Romans are said to have had offerings presented 
to them at certain times, and people swore by the genii of particular 
persons, yet Riddle does not say, that such worship raised the genii 
to the rank of gods. 

With regard to the dictionaries which have been published by my¬ 
self at successive intervals, I hare-only to say, that on my first arrival 
in the missionary field, I found my predecessors in the Protestant 
mission habitually using Shin for God ; and thus the idea was early 
instilled into my mind, that such was its meaning. For several 
years I followed the example thus set before me, and used Shin, with 

Shin T*ien, jjjij) J Shin Chu, and such like terms, for the 
Deity. A growing dissatisfaction with these words, at length in¬ 
duced me to abandon them ; still the views previously entertained, 
and the force of habit, had much influence in leading me frequently 
to attach a meaning to Shin which I now think it will not bear. It 
was not until the commencement of 1847, that I set myself thorough- 
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ly to study the subject, by examining all the passages in the Chi¬ 
nese classics in which the word occurs ; the result of which has been 
a settled conviction, growing stronger every day, that the main idea 
conveyed by Skin in the Chinese classical writiugs is spirit and not 
God. If I be asked to account for the fact of my being thirty years 
at the study of a language, before I could find out what I now think 
to be the true meaning of so important a term, I can only plead the 
force of early education and constant habit, over which I had little 
control, and the want of time to give the subject that close in. 
vestigatiou which I have since been enabled to afford it. Every 
man is entitled to modify his opinion ; others havo done the same ; 
and the author of the Essay tells us that he entertained very different 
opinions to those which he now sets forth, up to the year 1847. 
when he entirely altered his views on this subject. 

Dr. Boone (page 61) quotes the Roman Catholic writers very 
briefly ; a fuller account of their views may be Been in the Inquiry, 
pages 118-126: they are almost unanimous in giving to Skin the 
meaning of spirit, and nothing else. A suggestion is thrown out in the 
Essay, with the view of weakening the force of the evidence adduoed 
from this quarter,—that their works have been prepared since the 
decision of the Roman see, that ^ l|r T*ien ch(i should be used 
for God. It has, however, been shown in the Inquiry, that some of 
those who wrote before that bull was issued, entertained the same 
views of Shin, as meaning spirit; and the case is not much altered 
with respect to those who wrote after; for the papal bull had only 
respect to the name which Romish Christians should use for God, 
and did not allude to the meaning which should be attached to the 
word Shin, it having been already settled on philological grounds 
to mean spirit, genius, &c 

In quoting from Visdelou, Dr. B. has omitted a very important 
statement immediately following the first sentence adduced by him 
from that author, that “ the Skin q£the Chinese is an appellation 
common to all intelligences, even to that of menwhich if viewed 
in conjunction with the previous sentences would show that not only 
is it going too far to call the Shin gods, but that the word Shin is 
of so extensive an import as to include in it all spirits in whom is 
the faculty of understanding. In the next quotation, we have Visde- 
lou’s opinion of what the Shin, Kwei, and K’t are; for he calls 
the % g| fie a skin, celestial genii, the ti fti, terrestrial 

spirits, and the J^jtn *■»«» manes o f men; the two first of 
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which terms Dr. Boone insists on translating celestial and terrestrial 
gods; while the latter term, notwithstanding the objects it represents 
are sacrificed to, he calls the manes of men. 

In the next sentence quoted from Visdelou, he says, “ this idea of 
the Kwei Shin , so far as it regards the gods solely is moral and po¬ 
pular but as he has already told us that to translate Shin by gods 
is going too far, we must conclude that the expression is to be un¬ 
derstood in an inferior sense. 

The same author’s account of the physical Kwei Shin, Dr. 
Boone has passed over without remark : but as they are important to 
a right understanding of the subject, we shall here quote them. 

“ Either this notion is physical and philosophical, and on that ac¬ 
count is considered in two ways; for as regards the nature of all 
things and even that of men, philosophers define the Kwei Shin as 
lidng nang. ^ natural powers of a double matter, i. e. of 
jfhL yin yang, a perfect and imperfect matter; or else, as ChSngtsdi 
more clearly says, The Kwei are the Shin jjjjjj of the imperfect 
matter, and the * Shin that of the ^ perfect. Others, with re¬ 
gard to the etymology of the words, interpret the term jjjl|l Shin, by 
another (Shin ^ ) of the same sound, whibh signifies to extend ; and 
the term ^ Kwei, by another (j^ Kwei) of the same denomina 
tion, meaning to fall back, to bend end’s self back, to shrink up; 
and by this extension and contraction, which they call the systole and 
diastole of nature, they figure the vicissitudes of nature in its alternate- 
generation and decay. For they do not imagine that the Kwei Shin, 
considered as the innate properties of the j!|j |double matter, 
are of a nature subsistent of themselves, but solely the forms of things; 
neither distinct even from the things which thfty compose, and of 
which they are an intrinsic and essential part, nor even from matter. 
They say, that the Kwei Shin of this kind are the inward principles 
of all effects, prodigies, and miracles of nature; that at their ap*- 
proach all things spring forth, grow old, and gfeir. strength ; and at 
their retreat all things decrease, grow old and die. In fine, it is of 
these physical Kwei Shin, that so to speak, are composed the Kwei 
Shin which are of substances existent in themselves, as (in the opi¬ 
nion of many) are the manes of the dead. 

“ But as it regards the dead, they divide the human soul into two 
partsjtheone mobile and subtile, whence proceeds the faculty of 
knowledge, and this they call the huran; the other fixed and 
gross, whence proceeds the faculty of feeling, and this is called ^ 
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pih. The Kwci Shin, or the manes, directly correspond to these 
two parts. For after death, the first of these parts, being released 
from the bonds of the body, returns to heaven whence it came, and 
becomes jjjl|l Shin: and the second, to which it was attached and 
belonged, returns to earth, whence it had been taken, and becomes 
Kwci. Thus all the mystery of the sacrifice made to the manes 
of deceased fathers, mothers, and ancestors, consists in this that by 
the secret power of a certain sympathy, the two parts of the soul are 
so much moved and struck by the sincere piety of those who sacri¬ 
fice, that they reunite for the time, and enjoy the offerings presented 
to them. The definition of the soul and the manes is taught in few 
words by Ching-hiun, who says; The Shin ^ of the |i^ per¬ 
fect and imperfect matter, are called ^ tsing, semen, and ki, ^ 
breath; the ^ Shin of the ^ fjjj- affections and nature are called 
2^ hwan, the more subtile part, and pih, the grosser, part of the 
soul. Thus meaning to say, that both the semen and the spirit pro¬ 
ceed from the divine blossom of the double matter; that from the 
spirit, or mo. j subtile vapoi', comes the more subtile part of the 
soul, or the faculty of knowledge; and that from the semen, or the 
grosser vapor, comes the grosser part of the soul, capable of feeling 
and affection.” 

It is evident from the above, that M. Visdelou regarded the 
plysical Kwei Shin, according to the view of the Chinese philoso¬ 
phers, not of a nature subsisteiit of themselves, neither distinct from 
the things which they compose; nor even from matter. The other 
Kwei Shin, which ure of substances existent in themselves, or 
spirits and manes, he describes the Chinese as teaching to be com¬ 
posed of these physieal Kwei Shin, which at the death of man return 
to the elements of which they were composed; except when in¬ 
fluenced by the sacrifices of descendants, they unite for a time, and 
enjoy the offerings presented. Surely these can not be viewed as 
gods, notwithstanding the sacrifices presented to them: and when 
M. Visdelou used the word in this connection, he must have 
employed it in some other sense than that which is usually attached 
to the term. Indeed Dr. B. admits, that Visdelou prefers to call them 
genii, while, in our estimation, spirit is the more proper rendering. 
The difference, however, he contends (on page 62) “ is more in 
phraseology than in anything else; and it is a mere quarrel about 
words to contend whether we shall call them genii, spirits, or Gods.” 
To this we reply, The matter might perhaps be thus disposed of, if 
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the whole controversy were not one of phraseology, or the most pro¬ 
per word to express a given idea; and when the word produced by 
the one party does not express the idea intended, it becomes a mat¬ 
ter of great moment, what diction is employed. The idea intended 
to be expressed is that of God : allowing that we cannot get a term 
to express the Christian idea of God, we ought at least to have a term 
that will represent the Chinese idea of God ; one that will bring up 
to the Chinese mind the conception of perfection or supremacy, or 
something which, in their estimation, approaches the natural idea of 
God. That the Chinese have such a term, has been shown in the 
Inquiry. Or. B. is dissatisfied with this, and suggests in its stead 
a term, which intelligent writers on the language say means spirit. 
A difference of phraseology here is of much moment. Were the word 
spirit to be used in every passage of our English bibles where God 
occurs, what would the reader think of it? Would his astonishmeut 
or repugnance be at all diminished, by being told that spirits weTe 
sometimes the objects of worship, and that the highest God was in¬ 
cluded among the class of spirits ? Would he concede that it mat¬ 
tered not what term was used, seeing that a spirit, who is the object 
of religious worship, must be accounted a god in the pagan sense 
of the word, when at the same time, the pagans themselves do not so 
think of it? 

But Dr. B. says that he never contended for Shin meaning God 
in the proper sense of necessarily existing, supreme, &c., thinking 
that the Chinese have never conceived of such a Being, and there¬ 
fore have no name for him. To this we may reply, that the idea of 
a necessarily existing Beiug, who has been from all eternity, is one 
of which the human mind can at best form but a very inadequate 
conception, and we need not be surprised if we do not find the 
doctrine expressly stated in the writings of a people, who have deriv¬ 
ed little or no aid from Divine revelation; yet it is remnkable, that 
the Chinese never speak of the origin of him, who in their estima¬ 
tion is the Divinity; and by whatever term they designate that 
Being, they never allude to his generation or production. If, there¬ 
fore, the doctrine of the necessary existence of the Divinity be not 
stated, it is not denied; and with respect to the attribute of supre¬ 
macy mentioned by Dr. Boone, it has been shown in the Inquiry, 
that this is one of the ohief characteristics of that Being, to whom 
tbe Chinese ascribe the production, direction and preservation of all 
things. Are we therefore to reject a term, or terms, which they 
have employed to designate the Divinity In their estimation, because 
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such term or terms do not embrace all which we find attached to 
the idea of God, in Christian Theology? Such a principle would have 
debarred the apostles from the use of the word ©<<*, in writing for 
the Greeks, although that word was used by the latter for express¬ 
ing God by way of eminence; and was of more restricted import 
than is the very generally applicable word Shin among the Chinese. 

Dr. Boone states (on page 62), that " as the chief object to whom 
the Chinese offer religious worship is a Shin, to translate Shin, 
genii, and to maiutaiu that it never means God, is to deny that the 
Chinese have any gods at all: for if the highest object of religious 
worship is to be reckoned among the class of genii, the inferior 
objects can be nothing more.” We have shown, however, that Shin 
means spirit, which terra we prefer to genii. Taking thm view of 
it then, we might say justly, that the highest invisible being arapng 
Christians is a spirit, and that the word spirit can never properly 
be taken to mean God; and yet we should not thereby deny that 
Christians have any God at all; for, though the highest inhabitant 
of the invisible world is reckoned among the class of spirits, he may 
be something superior, while all other invisible intelligences may 
be nothing more than spirits. Having shown that Shdngti is the 
most honorable of the Shin, Dr. Boone contends that it is the same 
whether we translate Shin, God or genii; but it is not the same 
whether we reuder that term God or spirit; for, though the highest 
class of beings may be included in the class of spirits, the word 
spirit does not afford the best term by which to render Elohim or 
©so;: and if the concurrent testimony of Chinese lexicographers 
and commentators be of any worth, Shin rriust be rendered Spirit. 

On page 63, Dr. Boone adduces the testimony of Drs. Morrison, 
Milne, and Marshman, to prove that Shin is the generic name for 
God, because they used it iu their Chinese writings as the appella¬ 
tive name of God. Granting this, we have also shown that they 
have used Shin as the appellative for spirits, and even forevil spirits, 
at the same time that they used it to designate God by way of 
eminence, on one and the same page of their Chinese writings. 
The same term surely could not fully represent both ideas: if it 
could, we can only say, that the Chinese language differs from every 
other, as we know of no other tongue in which the same term, 
without qualification, is used to designate the Supreme Being, which 
is also used for every kind of spirit, including the human soul; and 
it would ueed very strong philological evidence to establish the 
fact. If it could not, then the celebrated missionaries referred to 
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were wrong in one or other of the uses to which they applied the 
word Shin.. We have shown that they were not wrong in employing 
Shin in the sense of spirits, whether good or bad, human or divine, 
according to the known usages of Chinese writers; and Dr. Milne 
himself confessed that he was wrong in using it for God, for he has 
said in his Gleaner, that “ in native Chinese books, the word Shin 
seldom if ever denotes the Deity,” and that it very generally signifies 
a spirit. On this account probably, he has used Shangti , and not 
Shin in the last tract he ever published. Dr. Morrison, also, seems 
to have become dissatisfied with the term Shin; for iu his last Chi¬ 


nese work, he has employed about a score of phrases to express the 
Deity; nearly the whole of which are allied to ^ 'Dim or 
Ti, and not to jjjljj Shin. The argument drawn from their Chinese 
writings is t herefore, very much weakened by their using the term 
in two different senses, and by the Subsequent modification of the 
term employed by them to express the Deity. 

But Morrison and Milne were not the only Europeans who wrote 
in Chinese; there were others to whom the language was in a sense 
vernacular, from long residence in the country; we mean the Ro¬ 
mish missionaries, to whose writings in Chinese an allusion has 


already been made in the Inquiry, and throughout whose publications 
Shin is invariably used in the sense of spirit ; and yet, lest it should be 


said, that these were biased by the Roman bull published in 1710, 
it has been also shown that the Mohammedans and Syrian ChrL'f ians, 


who wrote a thousand years ago, likewise used Shin for spirit only, 
and never for God. either in the sense of supreme or subordinate, 
true or false deities. 


In the version of the New Testament prepared by Mi Gutzlaff 
and myself, in 1835, the word Shin was used for false gods, while 
another term was selected for designating thfe true God. This has 
been objected to on the ground, that as the sacred writers give the 
name ©so g to false gods, as well as the true, it is therefore necessary 
to employ the same term in all cases when translating the Scriptures 
into a foreign tongue. Upon this we may observe, that Stockius 
considers the word ©sog to be used properly when applied to the true 
God, and improperly when attached to false ones; and, according 
to the rule generally followed by translators, where various things 
are meant by one and the same term in different connections, the 
propriety of using two or more words to express the different shades 
of meaning of any given term might be pleaded for. To which we 
may add, that the Arabic, and all its cognate versions, have employed 
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different terms to render 0iof, when designating the true God, and 
when alluding to false ones ; and so in other countries, where a mono* 
theistic feature is observable in the religion of a people, or where ac* 
cording to the analogy of their language it would be improper to 
apply the word used for designating the Supreme, in their estimation, 
to invisible beings of an inferior order, the same example might be 
followed. Admitting, however, for the present, that the generic 
terni, if one can be found, should usually be employed for rendering 
©sof, we cannot subscribe to the propriety of using Shin when speak* 
ing of God by way of eminence, because it is generic for all spiritual 
beings and energies, and would not be understood by the Chinese aa 
designating the supreme Being. 

Dr. Boone says on page 64, that the use of Shdngti, as the ap¬ 
pellative name of God in Chinese, has ceased to be advocated by all; 
and then observes, in the .next sentence, that the majority of mis¬ 
sionaries have abandoned the phrase Shdngti for the true God. Upon 
this we would remark, in passing, that these are two distinct ideas ; 
we do not know that it was ever contended that Shdngti was the ap¬ 
pellative name of God in Chinese, but many missionaries thought, 
and still do think, that it may be safely employed for God by way of 
eminence; and there can be no more impropriety in using Shdngti 
for God in Chinese, than there could be in using a word signifying 
“ the supreme,” in any other language. Various terms designating 
Deity may be employed in conversation and books, for the purpose 
«>f marking to what being we allude, when speaking of God; the 
only question is what term should be employed as an equivalent for 
0£of and Elohim in translating the sacred Scriptures. 

In this view of it, some missionaries may think that Shdngti is 
not sufficiently generic, as others do that Shin is too much so; and 
inay therefore fee) desirous of obtaining an<*her term, which, while 
it is used by the Chinese for the Supreme, is also applied to inferior 
deities in their estimation, without being universally applicable to 
all spiritual beings and energies, as Shin is. With this view Ti 
was proposed ; and in order to meet the scruples of some, 7'in* ti 
^ was suggested, as a phrase at the same time generic and 
distinctive, while it is never mistaken by the Chinese as expressive 
of anything but a Divine being. That these terms were not 
brought forward before, would be, if true, no argument against their 
propriety; but such is not the case. In a Roman Catholic work, 
entitled ^ T*ien Kidu hoh jd, written many years 

ago, the principal passages in the Chinese classics, which have any 
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reference to the supreme Being, so far as the Chinese were acquaint¬ 
ed with him, are cited; and the terms used by classical writers for 
expressing the idea of God by way of eminence, are placed in order; 
at the head of these stands ^ Ti; then follow ij'jj* Shdngti, ^ 

$ Kt-ti, h H&u fien Shdngti, jl ^ J- ^ Hwang 

Pien Shangtt, &c., for all of which phrases, in the sense intended, 
authorities are cited from the standard writings of the Chinese ; show¬ 
ing that the compiler (who was evidently a man well versed in native 
literature) thought that the word Ti was entitled to rank first 
and foremost as the appellation of the supreme Being in Chinese. 
There are some missionaries, however, who, taking into considera¬ 
tion the difficulties of the subject, still think that the safest way 
would be to employ Shdngti for God by way of eminence, and Shin 
for false or pretended deities, even in the translation of the Scriptures. 

Dr. Boone, on page 66, adduces the translation of the New Tes- 

s 

tament prepared by Mr. Gutzlaff and myself, to show that we have 
used Shin as the appellative name of God in Chinese. He says, 
that Gsof in the said version, when referring to the true God, is al¬ 
ways rendered by Shdngti, and when it does not refer to the true 
God it is rendered by jjj||| Shin alone, or Jjjj Shin ming; i. e. 
in about twelve hundred instances, 0iof is represented by Shdngti, 
and in about twelve by Shin. In the former cases, 0soj is intended 
to convey the natural idea of God, or God by way of eminence ; and 
in the latter, it is employed improperly, according to Stockius, to 
denote, by metonymy, magistrates, who rule in God’s stead on earth ; 
Satan, who operates in the wicked that submit to his will; and the 
belly, to which the voluptuous consecrate ail their thoughts. It is also 
attributed catachrestically, or in a forced and unnatural sense, to 
idols, who, though they are nothing in the world, are worshiped by 
idolaters in the place of God. Now in order to prove that the word 
Shin was used in the version Above referred to as the appellative for 
God, it would have been necessary to show that it was used as a 
common name for the whole class of beings called gods, including 
Him who is denominated God by way of eminence, in which sense 
it almost invariably occurs; but in this sense and in these instances, 
it appears that Shin is not used, and is employed only in those 
cases where the word 6sog is wrested from its natural sense. Thus it 
would seem, that we hare not used Shin as the appellative for God 
but as the appellative of a class of beings who are manifestly inferior 
to God; while we invariably used another term to express the idea 
which we conceived the sacred writers intended to convey, when 
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using the word Ssog in its proper sense. Whether we were right or 
wrong in so doing, it is not necessary at this stage of the argument 
to inquire; the question is, whether the term Shin, which we have 
used for false and inferior deities, and not for God par excellence, can 
be considered as our appellative for God. Shin was undoubtedly 
the appellative for God in Morrison’s version, for he used Shin in 
every place where Osog occurred in the original; but it was not so 
used in the version executed by Mr. Gutzlaff and myself. 

Perhaps it may serve to throw some light on the subject, to insti- 
tute a comparison in this respect between our version and the Arabic. 
In that language, the appellative for God differs in some degree from 
the name of God par excellence; the one being Ilah, a god, and 
the other Allah, the God. In the Arabic version of the Scriptures, 
the first term is used in all places where any God is referred to, and 
the latter where God by way of eminence is meant, as in Deut. 4: 35, 
“ The Lord he is the God (Allah), and there is no other god (Ilah) 
besides him where Ilah is the appellative for god in common, and 
Allah the designation of God, par excellence. The difference con¬ 
sists in the addition of the article. Ilah, therefore, may be consider¬ 
ed as the appellative for god in Arabic. Had we followed this plan, 
and used shin for any god, and then employed the same term, 
with some distinctive adjunct, as ^ jpjj pi shin, that Shin, or 

$1 '—* gf P* shin, that one Shin, for God by way of emi¬ 

nence, it might have been said that we used Shin as the appellative 
for God. But when we have employed a wholly different term for 
God in a special sense, and a term which has naturally no affinity 
with Shin, it can not be said that we have employed this latter as 
the appellative for God in our version. It may indeed be urged, 
that we have used Shin in an appellative sense by employing it for 
the class of pretended deities; but it can not be said that we have 
used it appellatively for God, because we have abstained from em¬ 
ploying it especially for God. The propriety or impropriety of 
separating the two ideas is a distinct subject for consideration. The 
above remarks will be sufficient to show that Mr. Gutzlaff and my¬ 
self, in the version referred to, have not used Shin as the appellative 
name of God in Chinese 

(To he concluded in the nett number.) 
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Art. II. Notices of Works upon the regions west and north of 
China, and Travels into India, written bp Chinese authors, 
between the 5th and 18M centuries of our era. By S. Julien. 

[JVoie. The following valuable notices compiled by M. Stanislas Julien, 
have been forwarded to one of his correspondents in China, with the request 
that they might appear in the Repository, in order to assist die search after 
the works mentioned therein by missionaries and other so situated that they 
could make investigations in libraries and convents where he supposes them 
to be hidden. The whole article is rather too long for insertion, while the 
object in view will not be impeded by the liberty we have taken in abridg¬ 
ing it The investigation of the writings and travels of the followers of 
fiudha have a bearing upon the efforts made to Christianize the multitudes 
who profess that faitfi, by showing the grounds of their belief, and any 
assistance given in Understanding their tenets will enable the advocates of 
Christianity the better to show their unsoundness. In reprinting it, the 
French orthography of the Chinese names has been slightly altered!] 

From the 5th to the 18th century of our era, various Chineso au¬ 
thors have composed a considerable number of works, relating to the 

geography, the statistics, and the history of the Si Yih ([§ j^, an 
expression designating the countries both to the west and north of Chi¬ 
na. Some were official writers, generals, or learned men delegated by 
the emperors to subject states, or to those which they were desirous 
of adding to their immense possessions; others, more worthy perhaps 
of our attention, on account of their self-denial and personal devo¬ 
tion, were Budhist pilgrims, who made it their business to describe 
the countries they had traversed before arriving in India (the voyage 
to which was the constant object of their pious curiosity), and those 
which they had passed through and studied even in India itself, 
whither they went to gather religious books, to gain instruction in 
the doctrine of Sakyamuni, and to contemplate the ancient monu¬ 
ments which recalled to them the venerable traces of past Budhas. 

Some of the works of this nature formerly in existence in China, 
among them a few very extensive, seem not to have reached us. The 
recollection of these losses will impart a higher value to the little 
that remain, and perhaps also an accurate account of the original ti¬ 
tles will stimulate the zeal of the sinologues and missionaries who 
reside in China, and aid them in making or ordering researches into 
the libraries of the great literary centres at Nanking, Suchau fu, 
and Peking, or elsewhere. What gratitude would they cause to be 
felt in Europe if they should succeed in discovering some of the vast 
descriptions of ancient India, and those lengthy accounts of voyages 
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into the Si Yih, which the silence ot the Imperial library at Peking 
and of all Chinese bibliographies, lead us to fear are lost. 

To give an idea of the resources afforded by the great libraries of 
China, to educated persons who have access to them, and who are 
able personally to make researches, or to direct the investigation of 
literary men, I will cite a kind of discovery due to the zeal of Mr. R. 
Thom, formerly English consul at Ningpo, whose early death will 
ever be regretted by all sinologues. 1 sent him a list of nine com¬ 
mentaries upon the writings of Liutsz’, of which the principal have 
been wanting in Chinese libraries for more than a century, and for 
which my correspondents in China had long sought in vain. Through 
means of an officer at Ningpo, Mr. Thom applied to the director of 
the library at Nanking, who borrowed the editions mentioned, and 
caused them all to be copied, the whole making 232 volumes 4to. 

Many French missionaries are now in the neighborhood of Nan¬ 
king. If then, any of them, desirous of attaching their names to the 
discovery of literary treasures which we here bring to their notice, 
will cause them to be sought for in the rich library of that town, 
by educated and persevering scholars, they doubtless would find a 
certain number, and they may be assured beforehand that the ex¬ 
pense of copying would be fully repaid by the precious documents 
with which the history and geography of Asia would be enriched. 

The information here given is drawn from the encyclopedia 
Yuh Hdi from the great catalogue of the emperor Kien- 

lung, from the Encyclopedia of Mi Twinlin, entitled WaH-kien- 
tung-kbu, and from the imperial supplement to it. I first mention 
those now possessed by the Royal Library at Paris. 

I. Fuh Kwoh Ki ^ f§g ^ Memoir upon the Kingdoms of 

Budha, in one book. This work was composed under the Sung dy¬ 
nasty by the Shamanean Fdh Him The Fung-tien 

of T'fi Yu (published under the Ting) mentions this ac¬ 
count, but it gives the author the name of Fdh Ming But 

as the emperor Chungtsung of that jlynasty had the name of Hiett 
, the writers of the Ting dynasty (obliged to avoid its use) em¬ 
ployed in its stead the synonymous word ming (brilliancy).* 

II. Sang HwuUmg »• SI Kk Ki j| £ g Q % £ 

Memoir of Ike Shamanean Hwui-sang sent to the Si Yik. 

In the year a. d. 518, the empress of the northern Wei dynasty 

* The work has already been noticed in Vol. XI 9 pp. 334-336) so tlul it 
weed not be again described in this catalogue. 
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commissioned Hwui-sang ( bhickshu , or mendicant monk), attached to 
the convent of Ts'ung-lf, and Sung-yun, 7 ^ a native of Tun- 
hw&ng, to go into the SI Yih to seek Budhist books. They procured 

170 different works, which all belonged to the 
MahA-yAna (the Great Vehicle). This relation, which forms some 
thirty pages in the new edition of the collection entitled Hdn-wei 
Tsung-shu, is also found in the collection Tsin-tai-pi-shu, in the 
Royal Library. It was published in 1833 in German by C. Fred. 
Neumann, in his memoir, entitled Pilgerfahrten buddhistischer 
Priester von China nach India. But the learned Bavarian made 
use of a very incorrect text, that of the Han-toei Tsung-shh, which 
has led him into some serious errors. I propose to give a French 
translation in the ‘‘Journal Asiatique,” and shall be satisfied with 
noting the readings and corrections supplied by the other edition* 

III. Shihsht Si Yih Kt ® $ pE Memoir u P on the Si 

Yih, by a Budhist monk. 

This work has not reached us entire. There are several fragments 
in the Shtoui King chti ^ ^ JJ* (in forty books), commented on by 
Li T&u-yuen, who lived, as Hwui-sang did, under the later Wei. 
These fragments have been reunited in the geographical work of the 
celebrated Lin Tseh-sii. 


profound doctrine of the 


IV. Ta-t'ang St Yih Kt ^ Memoirs upon the 

Si Yih composed under the great 'Fang dynasty. In 12 books. 

This work, making 585 quarto pages, the most extensive and the 
most important of its class which has reached us, was compiled 
from Indian books in compliance with an imperial decree about the 
year 645, by Hiuen-tsing ^ ^ a Budhist monk, with the title of 

San-tsang-fah sz* Doctor skilled in the knowledge 

of the three collections (in Sanscrit TripitakAtchArya), and enlarged 
with his personal observations on the countries he had traversed. 


The work was afterwards put into more elegant Chinese by the 

Shamanean Pien-ki and still again submitted to a new 

revision, because Hiuen-lsSng, having spoken only the different 
dialects of India for nineteen years, had lost the habit of writing his 
own tongue with the desirable accuracy and beauty. 



The biography of Hiuen-tsing is found in the Kiu Pang shu 


1 $ 


or first Annals of the T c 6 ng dynasty; the Budhist ency- 
ah-yueii-ihu-lin ^ ^ ik (lib. 33 , fol. 2 , and lib. 
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in his work; finally 

fib fit fi 

of his voyage. Ac¬ 
cording to the Catalogue of the library of Kienlung (lib. 71, fol. 7), 
this traveler visited 183 kingdoms. This number is confirmed by 
the Yuh Hdi, where another author judges that Hiuen-ts&ng visited 
only 140 kingdoms, and speaks of 38 other countries according to 
the traditions or accounts of his contemporaries. He devoted the 8th 
and 9th books to the description of the kingdom of Magadha. In 
this work “ he describes the maimers and customs, the ceremonies, 
the dress, the extent of foreign countries, the products of the soil, 
the commerce, and the industry of the inhabitants, and enlarges 
especially upon historical facts, political and religious events, monu¬ 
ments and legends, the sects, and the works suited to make known 
Budhism and Brahininism.” 

The different portions of the Ta-t'dng Si Yih Ki are distributed 
according to their geographical arrangement in the Pien-i-lien, only 
there is omitted the important description of Kapilavastu. Happily 
we possess two different editions of this work where the geographical 
notices are arranged in the order which the author had adopted. A 
second copy of the imperial edition has been sent by me to China, in 
order to cut and print a text perfectly identical, with which I pur¬ 
pose accompanying the translation and commentary which I have 
been preparing for many years. 



39) gives an itinerary a little different from that 
we may read in* the Shuh-kau sang Ch'uen ^ 
and 5) a biography of this monk, and a sketch 


V. K*id-fdh kau sang Ch'uen ^ 

According to the Chin-i-tien (Description of the sacred books of 
Gandjour and Dandjour, lib. 10, fol. 43), this work, forming two 
books, was composed under the T*4ng dynasty, in the kingdom of 
Shih-li-fo-cliih (Sribodja) washed by the south sea, by the Sha- 
nianean I'-tsing ^ on his return from the kingdoms of the Si Yih. 
The author relates the life and travels of fifty-six Budhist monks from 
China, Cochinchina, and Siam, who, under the great T'ing dynasty, 
went into India to study the doctrines of Budha. Many of them fell 
sick during their painful voyage, and were unable to return to their 
country. Towards the end he gives a detailed account of the con¬ 
vent of Karandakn. Mi Tw&nlin tells us (lib. 227, fol. 16) that the 
monk I'-tsing went to India under the emperor Chungtsung of the 
Tang dynasty (between a. u. 686 and 689). The greater part of the 
editions have the words, “compiled by imperial decree,” which shows 
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the confidence enjoyed by this writer, and gives great value to his ac¬ 
count, which is double in extent to that of Ffth-hien. 


VI. K*unieh St Yih Hing-ch'ing mm E«fTH Itine¬ 
rary of the Journey of Kt-nieh to the Si Yih. 

In a. d. 964, the emperor Tiitsu issued a decree, obliging three 
hundred Shamaneans to repair to India to seek the Shih-li (?arira) or 
relics of Budha, and the books written on palm leaves (see Journal 
Asiatique, Aug. 1847, p. 103). They placed at their head a monk 
named K'i-nich ^j|, a native of Yduchau, who returned in 976. 
Among the manuscripts belonging to his convent was a work on the 
Nirvina in 40 books, and at the end of each he succinctly describ¬ 
ed the circumstances of his voyage. This itinerary is foun d in th* 

Wd-chuen Luh composed by Fin Ching-ti JjjT A’ 

who lived under the Sung dynasty. The Wu-chuenLuh, which 
forms two books, has been reprinted in the eighteenth section of the 


great literary collection Chv-pii-tso^ch&i (in 240 vols.), in the Royal 
Library. I will add, by the way, that the sixteenth section of this great 
collection contains a long account of an embassy sent to Corea in 




Ml 



a. d. 1124, entitled Siuen-ho fang sz' Kau-li t'u King ^ ^ 

in 40 books. Sii K'ing, the author, 

was one of the mission, and compiled the work and presented it to 
the emperor on his return. The four volumes are divided into twenty- 
eight sections, embracing the geography of Corea, the manners and 
customs, the laws and regulations, the rules of etiquette, and the 
route followed by the embassy in going and returning. 


VII. Shih kid fdng Chi $0 jfe- 

Description of the countries of India, illustrated by the preaching 
of Sakyamuni ; in 3 books; composed under the T'&ng dynasty by 
T&u-siuen a monk attached to the convent SUming sz 9 a 

He lived a. d. 682-683, under the emperor Yungchun, 
and is the author of several important works, e. g. of the Ta-l'ang nu 
tien luh , a catalogue of Budhist works in existence in his time, 4 vols # 
8 vo.; of a supplement to the History of celebrated Shamaneans, 
Shuh kau-sang CKuen , 20 vols.; and of the Fah^yuen-chu-lin (or 
Pearly forest of the garden of the law), a vast and valuable Budhist 
encyclopaedia in 120 books, 40 vols. quarto. 

VIII. Ta-t'ang Tsz 9 -ng(in sz 9 s&n-ts&ngf&h sz 1 CVuen kM 
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B # H SR ft 0p ® History of the doetor versed in the 
three collections (TripitakatchAryya), attached to the Benevolent 
convent under the T*&ng dynasty. 

The monk mentioned by this title is Hiuen-ts£ng. As far as I can 
judge from long fragments inserted in the Fdh-yuen-chd-lin, lib. 38, 
39, this work is less the history of the celebrated traveler, whose 
work we possess, than a description of his journey through India ; it 
differs in many places from the original account, and might serve to 
explain or develop the other. We see in the Kdi-yuen-shih-kidu-lnh 
(Catalogue of Budhist works existing under the T'ing dynasty in a. 
i>. 713-742), book 20, fol. 33, that this work, which forms two vo¬ 
lumes, was composed under the same dynasty by the Shamaneans 
Hwui-ll, &c., who were attached to the convent called Si-tai-yuen sz’. 
This is still in existence, and like the preceding forms part of the 
Chinese edition of the Dandjour (the second Budhist collection in 
210 vols. fol.), which the Russian government has just caused to be 
purchased at Peking, at the same time with theGandjour in Chinese 
(the first collection in 108 vols. small folio). 

IX. II wring-yu St Yih t'ii Chi |j| ||§ jg g) ± Description 
vf the countries of the west , subject to China, urith maps . 

This work in 52 books, compiled by imperial order, appeared in 
1703, divided into 20 sections. 1st. Four books eulogizing the 
conquests of the emperor. 2d. Three books containing an examine, 
tion of the charts, numbering twenty-one, to which are added twelve 
ancient maps. 3d. Two books of tables showing the political and 
territorial divisions, and changes in the names of countries since the 
Tsin and II3n (249 b. c.) down to the Yuen and Ming (a. d. 1647) 
4th. Degrees of latitude and longitude, two books. Ath. Limits and 
frontiers, twelve books, described under four Ik or circuits: viz. A 

* J • 

Ngansi Nan Lu , comprehending all the districts beyond the barrier 
called Kia-ku kwan. B. Ngansi Peh Lb , extending from Hamf to 
Barkoul, and including Ourourntsi. C. 'Pien-shcin Peh Ln % or 
Songaria, reaching from Kur-kara usu to Tarbagat^i; I'M is a de¬ 
pendency. D. Pien-shan Nan lu , or Eastern Turkestan, and extend¬ 
ing from Pidjan to Khoten, comprising all the Mohammedan tribes. 
6th. Mountains, four books. Beyond the barrier Tumen kw£n extend 
chains of mountains, and large rivers, covering a distance of 1100 H t 
are seen flowing <lown; as it was not possible to divide the chains of 
mountains and the rivers so as to give them to their appropriate 
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country, they have been placed in special sections. 8th. Civil and 
military magistracies, two books. 9th. The army and fortifications, 
with the forts and military stations, one book. 10th. Military colonies 
and their administration, two books, to which are added tables of po¬ 
pulation. U-13th. Tributes and imposts, monetary systems, schools; 
three books. 14th. Principalities conferred by imperial decree, two 
books. 15, 16th. Manners and customs, and music, twio books. 17th. 
Clothing and cloth, two books. 18th. Indigenous productions, one 
book. 19th. Countries situated beyond the frontiers, whose inhabi¬ 
tants follow the Chinese calender and pay tribute, three books. 20th. 
Historical miscellanies, two books. 

According to the great Catalogue (book 60, fol. 47), whence we 
have drawn the preceding details, “ this work was compiled by im¬ 
perial command, not only to fill up the gaps of the ancient annals 
and treatises of geography, but also to rectify the errors which might 
have eseaped the historians of the different dynasties.” The table 
given above may lead us to judge of its high importance; but to the 
best of my knowledge it exists in no European collection of Chinese 
works, and up to the present time I have not found it in China. The 
plenipotentiary Lin Tseh-sii extracted largely from it for his treatise 
on geography published in 1844. 

The official character of this work gives it an imposing authority; 
and we hope that these details will inspire sinologues residing in 
China with the desire of obtaining it in order to communicate to the 
learned world, by their personal efforts, or by sending it to Europe, 
the substance of the precious documents which it contains upon the 
history, statistics, and geography of the SI Yih. 


Works upon the Si Yih whose existence is uncertain. 

Many works are described in the Yuh Hai (book 16) and other 
collections, or quoted by Chinese authors, without stating whether 
the extracts they give have been taken by them from the originals, 
or whether they are fragments preserved by tradition. If mission¬ 
aries living in the interior of China would collect the titles of the 
following works, and make careful inquiries for others of this class 
which may be buried in the great libraries of China, they would 
confer no little service to oriental literature. 

I. Sui Si Yili t'ii Ki musk ate Memoirs upon the 

Si Yih, with maps, published under the Sui dynasty. 3 books. 
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In (a. d. 60), as the people of the different kingdoms of the Si Yih 
came to traffic at Ch£ng-y6 the emperor ordered Fei-kii 

^6 lo P rotect them iu their commmercial transactions, to over¬ 
see them, and study their manners. He made researches into the 
barbarous kingdoms of these merchants, their manners and customs, 
their mountains and rivers, and the means of bringing their coun¬ 
tries under subjection. It was then that he composed the above 
memoirs, in which he described 44 kingdoms. He also made a 
collection of geographical charts (ti t'ii recognizes 

three principal routes; namely, the northern route, which began at 
l'-ngo; the middle route, which began at Kdu-dtang (which later 
became the country of the (Vigours); and the southern route, which 
began at Chen-chtn (now the desert of Makhai), and at Khoten. 
Under the same dynasty appeared 




books 


III. Sui St Yih tau-li Ki J|! Memoirs upon 

the distances by road iu the countries of the Si Yih, composed un¬ 
der the Sui dynasty ; in 3 books. 

IV. Sui chu fan kwoh Kx *==[*• Memoirs upon 

foreign kingdoms, composed under the Sui dynasty; in 18 books. 

V. Wang Yuen-tseh chnng Tien-chuh king Kx ^ ^|qF 
^ ^ ^ Memoirs of the journey of W&ng Yuen-tseh into 
central India; in ten books. 

In a. d. 648, the emperor sent into India, a high functionary 
named W4pg Yuen-tseh. The account of his journey may be found 
in Md Twanlin , (Journal Asiatique, Aug. 1847, p. 107). On his 
return he published the above work. The Yuh Hai quotes farther. 


VI. Citing Sz -chdng Si Yih tau lx Kx ^ 
® fEi’ Memoirs Ch f ing Sz*-ch<ing upon the 
roads of the Si Yih; in 3 books. 


distances^ the 


VII. Wei flung-kx St Yih Hing K\ 

Memoir of Wei Huqg-ki on his journey into the Si Yih. The two 
preceding works were published under the T f £ng; the circumstances 
attending their composition are unknown. 
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VIII. Si nan hdi chu fan Ki g ^ f(* Memoir 

upon the foreign kingdoms watered by the western and southern 

seas; in one book. 

This work was composed under the T*4ng dynasty, (between 674 
and 676) by a prefect named T& Hi-tung, who had been sent on a 
mission beyond the seas. He left Chih-t*u ±, and went as far 
as Kien-na he traversed sixteen kingdoms, and has describ¬ 

ed, in this little work, all the circumstances of his voyage. 


IX. Tang St Yih t(i Chi jif jgj |j§| ^ Geographical and 

statistical description of Si Yih, with plates and maps, published 

under theT'&ng dynasty; in forty books. 

After subduing the countries on the west of China, the emperor 

Kau-tsung sent by different routes, officers whom he commissioned to 
explore Kang-kiti (Sogdiana), and Tvh-ho-lo (Turkestan). They 
made researches into the manners, customs, and productions of the 


countries, and remitted to the emperor various memoirs accompanied 
by drawings and plates. The final compilation of this work was 
confided to the historiographers of the palace, under the direction of 


King-tsung It was terminated aud presented to the emperor 

a. d. 658. The learned, adds the encyclopaedia, commend it as a 


work filled with rich materials. 


X. Si Yih t* if Ki [HJ Memoirs upon the Sf Yih, 

with plates and maps. 

In a. d. 661, the emperor established departments and districts 
in the province of Toh-ho-lo (Turkestan). W$ng Yuen, who was 
sent there as commissioner, presented to the emperor K/iutsung the 
above work, and besought him at the same time to establish in the 
sixteen states which composed it, governors of departments and 

districts. 

/ _______ 

XI. Si Yih Chi, luh-shih kiuen; Hwah t'u, sz’-shih kiuen 

© AS ^ o m HU |5| ~T ^ Description of, St 

Yih in sixty books, with forty books of drawings and maps. 

This work, in one hundred books, was compiled by a great number 
of official writers, in consequence of a decree issued in a. d. 666. 
(See the Budhist encyclopaedia Fah-yuen-chii-lin, book 119, fol. 23.) 

XII. Si Yih 1 Ki ^|&-* Memoirs Upon the Si Y ' h ‘ 
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Composed between a. d. 713 and 742, by K4i Ki£-hwui jgt ^ ^ 

with the title of Ngun-sutuh-hu, i. e. protector general, charged with 
the pacification of the west. 

XIII. St Yih t*ii jJEj ||jj. Geographical charts of Si Yih. 

About a. d. 666, the emperor commanded that the distances on 
the roads in the foreign countries subject to China should be made 
known to him. Wing Chung-sz’ gjjj, president of the 

Board of Promotions, answered it by presenting to him the above 
maps, which relate to sixteen kingdoms. The historical compila¬ 
tion, called T*aug-hwui-yau, gives the same details, but reduces 
the number of kingdoms to twelve. 


XIV. Shih Tau-ngan Si Yih Chi ^ jjf ffe M 

Description of Si Yih by the Shamanean Tiu-ngin. 

This work is quoted in the encyclopaedia Yuen-kicn-lui-hdn, pub¬ 
lished under the emperor Kinghi in 1710, book 316, fol. 10. 

According to the work Chin-sang Ch'uen (book 2, fol. 1), Tiu-ngin 
was a native of Ch'ing-shin in Chehki4ng. His ancestors had always 
belonged to the literary class. Having lost his parents while young, 
he was brought up by his elder brother. From the age of seven he 
was gifted with such a memory that after reading a piece of com¬ 
position twice he could repeat it by heart. His precocity was the 
admiration of his neighbors and fellow-citizens. He embraced Bud- 
hism at the age of twenty, and became the intimate friend of the 
Budhist Fuh-t'u-ching ^jjjj |HJ (whose life R6musat has given 
in the Universal Biography of Michaud). He died in a. d. 335. 
We here see that T4u-ng4n preceded F4h-hien, author of the Fuh 
Kwoh Ki. It is nvich to be desired that his geographical descrip¬ 
tion, from which the Pien-i-tien, printed in the time of Kanghi, 
quotes numerous fragments, might have survived to our time; it would 
doubtless furnish us with interesting materials to enlighten and ex¬ 
plain the somewhat dry details left us by F&h-hien. 


XV. Pien-chuh pun Ki . 

'Phis title, which should signify the history of India, is found in a 


list of works cited at the beginning of the literary encycloptedia Tsien 
kioh lui shu, in eighty volumes. I know nothing of the Budhist 
monk who composed this work, or upon the epoch when he published 


it, but think that the title is abridged, and ought to read Fuh yu 
Tttn-chuh pun Ki ^ History of the excur- 
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sions of Budha in India. This work, which 1 have seen several 



times mentioned, may be the same as the Shih yu King | ^ ^ 
the sacred book of the Ten Excursions of Budha, which still forms 

part of the Chinese Dandjour. 



XVI. Vang Tang Si Yih Chi, fllj jSj ^ Description 

of the Si Yih, by Tung who lived under the T'ang dynasty. 

This work is quoted in a modern description of Canton, entitled 

Kwangtung Sin-yii. 


XVII. Shuh Hiucn-tsang Chuen , ^ ^ 2^ '{l^L Continuation 
of the account of Hiuen-ts£ng, author of the T4T c ang Si Yih Ki. 
See above, first section, No.. IV. 

There are several fragments of this work in the encyclopaedia 
'Picn-chung Ki, ^ book 36, fol. 10. 

XVIII. Ski A Ktcang-p'in shang Pien-chuh Chi , ^ 

ViM.it- Description of India by the Shamanean KwSng-p'in. 

The word shang , to ascend, indicates that the author himself 
traversed the countries which he has described. This work, and the 
following, are mentioned in the bibliographical section of the imperial 
supplement to M<t Twanlin, book 171, fol. 8. 


XIX. Citing CU-tsii Tung Vun-chuk muh Chi. ^ f ? 

Description of Eastern India by Ching Chi-tsii; in 

8 books. 

The author in employing the expression muh chi n fiL 1 “ a 
description de visuf wishes to say that he had seen with his own 
eyes the countries described in his book. 

These are all the geographical works relating to the Si Yih, which 
I have seen mentioned or quoted in fragments in Chinese authors, 
and the existence of which seem to me uncertain. If this article 
should reach any missionaries in China, who are near the great 

libraries, or should it come to the members of the Russian mission a* 

• » 

Peking, they will doubtless be interested in making or ordering active 
researches, in order to discover if possible the greater part of these 
important works. We may hope that their enlightened zeal will be 
able to discover what still exists, either in the imperial collections, or 
in the libraries of Budhist convents, where the indifference of the 
Chinese for what regards foreign countries would not unlikely leave 
them buried up. 
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Art. III. Reading the Sacred fidict, a system of instruction 
adopted by the Chinese government for the moral benefit of the 
common people . 

Eloquence and oratory, in the common acceptation of the terms, 
are but little cultivated among the Chinese; and, so far as we know, 
they do not constitute a distinct branch of,education. Practically, 
however, they can not but exist among a great people, organized into 
a body politic as in this country, where the interests of individuals 
must often urge them to make every possible effort to speak well , 
or at least so as to produce effect. Even the beggar in the streets, 
pinched with hunger, will employ all his powers rehearsing pitiful 
tales, in order to excite sympathy in his behalf. Venders of wares 
will sometimes vociferate in a most persuasive manner when ex¬ 
patiating upon the qualities of their curious and valuable commodi¬ 
ties, as they go from street to street. The hiang ku cht y old story¬ 
tellers, frequently exhibit great powers of speech, detaining for 
h >urs listening crowds collected around them, and receiving for 
their pains a cash from such of their auditors as are willing to pay 
that pittance. 

In the various offices and Boards, discussions must frequently oc¬ 
cur, in which the interests of individuals will prompt them to use 
their utmost powers to speak so as to carry others with them in 
opinion and in action. To speak well on all such occasions—that 
is, to employ words in such a manner as shall secure the desired 
end—this is eloquence—this is oratory : and of this there is much in 
China. And even the rulers, averse as they are and always have 
b.^en to popular assemblies, employ something of this kind with a 
view to instruct the people. “ On investigating the meritorious na¬ 
tional statutes,” says the editor of the Sacred Edict, “ it appears 
that, whoever holds the office of local magistrate, is bound, on the 
first and fifteenth of every month to assemble the army and the people, 
and proclaim to them the Sacred Admonitions.” The following 
extract from a letter, dated Shanghai, Sept. 23d, 1847, will show 

something of the manner of doing it. 

“I have just returned from hearing Chinese preaching , or what answers to 
preaching better than anything else I have yet seen among the Chinese. 
You know that on the Istand 15th of every month, the local officers through¬ 
out the empire arc required to repair to the municipal temples, and then, 
after having worshiped the deity enshrined therein, and the emperor, are 
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there to have the Sacred Edict brought out in state, and read to the assembly 
of the people and soldiers. This ceremony I have just had an opportunity 
of seeing. 

“ At a quarter past 5 o’clock this morning, in company with some friends, 
I started for the Ching-hwing miau, the residence of the tutelary god of 
Shanghai. Entering the city by the Little South gate, and by the way calling 
for three other gentlemen, we all reached the temple some time before six 
o'clock. A multitude of devout idolaters had already collected, and most o f 
them were busily engaged in performing their religious rites—making prostra¬ 
tions, offering incense, &c., &c. The officials not having arrived, we stroll¬ 
ed through the different apartments of the temple, upstairs and downstairs, 
among all sorts of shrines and images. This temple is not only the largest 
in Shanghai, but has the reputation of being inferior to none of the kind in 
the whole empire. 

u In a little while the chief magistrate arrived with his retinue, and was 
soon followed by the colonel, accompanied by three subalterns, who all re¬ 
paired immediately to the presence of the presiding divinity, in the centre of 
the great hall, and on their hassocks went through with the three kneelings 
and nine knockings of head. As soon as they had retired into a side apart* 
ment, a broad yellow satin curtain was suspended in front of the god 
whom they had worshiped, and under it, projecting forward, a small altar was 
eracted upon a table. Before this little altar, a small yellow satin screen 
was placed, designed, as I suppose, to hide from vulgar eyes something in¬ 
tended to represent imperial majesty. In front of the small yellow screen 
were placed pots of burning incense, and close behind them was a small 
box. These things being arranged, the same was duly announced to the 
officers, who returned and repeated the ceremonies which they had already 
performed. Then, while they were still standing before the representatives 
of imperial power, an aged man, dressed in official robes, came forward, and 
with all becoming gravity took up the little box from the table, raised it as 
high as his chin in both hands, and then turned and carried it out of the 
temple, and laid it on an elevated table in front of the great hall. Another 
man now came forward, mounted the platform, opened the box, and took out 
a small volume. This was the Sacred Edict , and he the appointed orator for 
the morning. He commenced and read on most unconcernedly, the officers 
having retired and a rabble gathered around, attracted evidently more by the 
presence of half a dozen foreigners than by the eloquence of the orator, or 
the importance of his subject. 

44 The Sacred Edict, or Sking Yii you will remember was writ¬ 

ten originally by the great emperor Kanghi in sixteen sentences : these were 
amplified by his imperial son Yungching, and afterwards paraphrased by 
one of the emperor’s ministers, “ a salt mandarin,” as Dr. Milne calls him # 
Anxious to see and hear, and imitating the forwardness of the Chinese, I 
mounted the low platform and took my position close behind the orator, and 
the man who bore the little box—both of whom were standing. In this position 
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I had a good opportunity of hearing and witnessing the effects of the elo¬ 
quence. it was reading , and nothing more, in a rapid and distinct, but not 
very elevated tone of voice. The number of listeners could not have ex¬ 
ceeded sixty, though the temple and court in front of the hall were thronged. 

“Neither the officers, nor their principal attendants were present to hear 
the reading, but were enjoying themselves with tea and tobacco in one of the 
side apartments. The five classes—scholars, soldiers, fanners, merchants, and 
mechanics—were all in turn addressed by the orator, for so it was written m 
the book ; but few or none of them were present The audience consisted 
almost wholly of vagrants, idle people who were loitering about the place, 
beggars, and truant boys. The sentence selected for this morning was the 
tenth, 


Wu vun 

nith i 

ting 

min 

chi, 

$ * 

m n 

% 

pp 

PC 


Mind your-own 

business, to 

settle 

the people’s 

will: 


or, in other words, “ let each one attend to his own profession, so that the 
minds of the people may be fixed, and each one remain quiet and contented 
in hi9 own sphere.” Reading the paraphrase on it occupied the orator about 
ten minutes, when the book was closed, put in the box, and that replaced 
again on the table before the little screen; the officers in attendance im¬ 
mediately took leave of each other, and returned to their chairs, we at the 
same time making our exit” 

An extended notice of the Sacred Edict (better named Sacred 
Commands) will be found in Vol. I, page 297, et seq ., where the 
rule respecting this semi-monthly exercise is given ; but in order to 
complete this notice of its actual performance, we subjoin Milne’s 
translation of the Paraphrase on the maxim read on this occasion. 
A perusal of it will fully account for the little interest taken in the 

exercise by the people. 

# 

The sense of his imperial Majesty is thus. When Heaven produced you, a 
fixed occupation was appointed to each, as the radically important means of 
supporting your persons and families. Therefore, though there be not an 
uniformity among men, some being intelligent and others ignorant, some 
strong and others weak, yet there is not one who lias not his proper w’ork. 
Seeing then that there are employments for all, let all attend to them, in or¬ 
der, first, that they may support themselves; and, secondly, that they may be 
useful in the world. When people have from their infancy, thoroughly learn¬ 
ed and practiced their employments, when they grow up, they become habi¬ 
tuated to them. Being habituated to an employment, if for a moment they 
wish to change it, they can not. This is what Mencius called u The endur¬ 
ing subsistence;” and what our sacred ancestor, the benevolent Emperor, calls 
“The essential occupations.” They are of prime importance. The learned, 
husbandmen, mechanics, merchants, and soldiers, though not of the same class, 
yet, each attending to his own calling, they unite. Would you have the body 
to labor, the mind must first decide. The business being determined upon, the 
mind will not fluctuate. One of the books of the ancients says, that, 44 Wanting 
to do a thing well, the whole rests on determination of spirit—wanting toenlarge 
it, the whole rests on diligent labor/' This expresses that mu employment is of 
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equal importance with our very life and pulse. If then an employment be 
equal to our very life and pulse, why are there in the world, those wandering 
lovers of leisure ? Among these men there are several diseased classes: as, 
first, the slothful, who, though they commit not any glaring evil, yet delight 
to trifle, and love to enjoy themselves. These, undoubtedly, are proper ma¬ 
terials for the begging trade; secondly, thieves, who care only to eat well and 
dress well. When persons in a family^are accustomed to thieving, they regard 
not life, neither will they reform. To a certainty, either the heads of these 
persons are materials for public exposure [afler decapitation], or their faces for 
the branding-iron : thirdly, the pettifogging lawyers, who having learned to 
write a few sentences of an accusation, move people to litigations. Should 
they, afler having completely annihilated the conscience, give in wrong state¬ 
ments and bear false witness, they may indeed gain a little money ; but this is to 
regard only the present moment. When their crimes are full, they themselves 
must suffer punishment, and their posterity being accursed, will become rob¬ 
bers and strumpets : fourthly, banditti, who connect brotherhoods, form bands, 
rush on to atrocious enterprises; and, meddling with affairs not their own, 
excite others to quarrel, and then assist them therein. These most certainly are 
materials for the jail and the cangue. 

These perverse characters it is unnecessary to enlarge further upon. 
Scholars, farmers, mechanics, and merchants, although they all have their pro¬ 
per employment; yet, afler continuing long, become tired of them. Seeing 
others gaining money and prospering, they instantly become envious and am¬ 
bitious, change their own old employment, and follow afler a new one. Per¬ 
haps they are led astray by listening to, and believing others; or, perhaps, sup¬ 
posing that a bad fate has attended them, they first hesitate, and then lay aside 
their business altogether, when advanced hair way. What they should not do, 
that they do. What they should not think, that they think ; by and by mental 
resolution completely fails, and nothing can be effected. The mind is confus¬ 
ed, and the business ruined. Is it not a pitiable case ? But they consider not 
that the employments of man’s life, not excepting a single one, may all hit the 
mark. It is solely because men become idle, that a prosperous business is 
soon ruined. Were they diligent and humble, occupation would shortly be¬ 
come profitable. But there must be imprisoned firmness of decision, exertion 
of the whole mind and strength in acting, and unceasing perseverance even 
to old age. This is the way to carry on, with effect, the essential occupations. 
His Imperial Majesty only wishes the ways of your families to be prosperous, 
and without ill success. You should all rigorously exert yourselves. The 
literati should learn with care, and act with caution ; all the year, and all the 
day, study books, and converse of propriety, and not anxiously covet fame. 
If they be successful, apply ; and if they be unsuccessful, apply. The ancients 
were used to say, u The more I study, the more unlikely 1 seem to be success¬ 
ful; what have I to do with fate ? The more unlikely 1 am to be successful, 
so much the more diligently will I study ; what has fate to do with me ?” Siutsai 
who thus vigorously apply themselves to their proper work, will, in the 
family, be good sifits&i; and, when advanced to office will prove instruments 
of great utility. 

Ye husbandmen, do not vex yourselves about dry and wet seasons. When 
you have to reap, sow; and when you have not to reap, sow. There is a good 
old saying. 14 If planting the field be not successful, there will be but one 
year’s poverty.” It was also said, 4i The farmer should not, because of a bad 
harvest, lay aside the plough.” To sum up the whole, in the spring, sow ; in 
harvest, reap; and do not lose the seasons. Be sparing of the grain ; do not 
lavishly waste it. Prepare in good time for years of scarcity, and pay in the 
taxes at the proper terms. Plant all the field ; leave not an inch uncultivated ; 
let your whole strength be spent in this ; leave none of it unexerted. This is 
the way to complete your employment. 

You, mechanics, should observe the seasons, and provide materials in good 
time ; morning and evening practice, and strive to excel ; be not of those that 
have three minds and two ideas, f i. e. who go about in hesitation]. The art 
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which ancestors have handed down, let their posterity adhere closely lo. 
Having learned that art from childhood, continue to labor at it to the end. 
This explains the attention of mechanics to their employment. 

You, merchants, should inquire diligently respecting the state of commerce. 
Buy cheap and sell dear; but be just, and do not cheat people. When profits 
are numerous, act; and when profits are few, act. The proverb speaks to the 
point, 44 Seeing men in haste, do not seek to overtake them.” It is also 
said, “Though detained ten days at the head of a cataract, in one you may 
traverse the nine provinces.” This shows the attention of merchants to their 
employment. 

With respect to you, soldiers, to attend in the eamp is your employment. To 
charge the inusket, fly on the war-horse, draw the bow, and perform military 
evolutions, constitute your work ! let these all be thoroughly learned. Practic¬ 
ing in the ranks, let all your motions be perfectly regular. When commanded 
to till new land [to support the army in a campaign], exert yourselves to break 
up the waste ground. Commanded to go on guard, exert yourselves to watch 
with vigilance. Marched to the borders of the empire, exert yourselves to 
guard that important spot. Commanded to keep watch on the coasts, exert 
yourselves to understand the favorable and unfavorable changes of wind and 
tide. Thus you will complete your employment. 

Besides these [five classes already addressed], there is a class of poor people 
who have neither lands to till, nor money to engage in commerce ; and who 
do not understand any of the mechanical arts. You must unavoidably hire 
yourselves as day laborers, in order to obtain a living. Your backs must 
bear, and your shoulders carry. Only be honest and diligent, and you will 
not lack either food or clothes. The proverb says, 44 Each single spire of 
grass has the dew of a spire of grass allotted for its nourishment.” It is also 
said, 44 The birds of the wilderness are without provisions, but heaven and 
earth are wide.” Would it not then be strange to suppose that you should 
not rest in, and discharge the duties of your station ? 

But it is not the men only ; women also have their proper work. You must 
dress the flax, spin the cotton, embroider with the needle, and weave sarsenet, 
gauze, silk, and grasscloth. Why should you prefer the pearls, genis, gold and 
silver which you see some possess? Go and make shoes, stockings, and 
clothes; and for these you will get money and grain in exchange. Be atten¬ 
tive to your employment, and your thoughts will not hesitate. Observe the 
people of the age, whether men or women ; if they do not rest in their own 
sphere, and mind their own duty, but love to eat good things, to wear fine 
clothes, to sit at ease and go about idling, they will do a great many things 
contrary both to propriety and to rule. The ancients said well, * 4 When idle, 
the thoughts become lascivious.” If a person become habituated to idleness, 
the thoughts of his heart will then walk in the road of corruption. 

The whole of these evils arise from indetermination of the will. The first 
step is 9lothfulness; the next, covetous desire of other people’s comforts ; and 
the man, having forgotten his business, will without all doubt proceed to wick¬ 
edness. robbery, corruption, lasciviousness, and every species of crime, till lie 
transgress the law of his sovereign, and commit unpardonable offences. How 
lamentable is this ! 

Now consider ; in the world there is no employ ment that can be accomplish¬ 
ed with perfect ease, and there is none that may not be accomplished. But 
men must attend to it with a patient and persevering mind; then every one 
may be able to settle in life, and acquire a little property. 

it was well said by the ancients, 44 Were you to continue patiently in la¬ 
bor, then a large mortice iron may be rubbed down to be a small needle. 
Were your heart determined, you might cut a channel through a mountain, 
for the waters of the sea to communicate with the fountains of the earth.” 
Now, do not you think that to rub down a mortice iron to the size of a needle, 
and to cut a channel through a mountain for the sea to pass, are very difficult 
things? Yet with continued labor, and a determined mind they may be 
effected. How much more men’s employments! Were there a determined 
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mind, and continued labor, what might they not accomplish t The thing 
of first importance for man is, to rest satisfied with the decree of fate. To he 
convinced that the decree of fate is immutable, will greatly ease and quiet the 
mind. Go, under the influence of this consideration, and attend to your em¬ 
ployment. Go not about [in hesitation], doing this, that, and the other thing. 
Do not become lazy, and weary of laboring. Be ever diligent. Do not, on 
any account, covet self-enjoyment and idleness. Be honest and rest contented 
in your own sphere. 1 had rather that people should despise ine as a rustic 
villager, than that I should desire the affluence and ease of others. 

Let the learned study; the husbandman plant; the mechanic labor; the 
merchant trade ; and the soldier mind his military duty. Let each one do his 
own business ; each one fullfil the duties of his own office. Then you will 
continue in a connected line, the employment of your ancestors before you, 
and deliver it down to your posterity after you. All will rejoice and mutually 
enjoy the blessings of national prosperity. Then the gracious and abundant 
wishes of our sacred ancestor, the benevolent Emperor, will be accomplished ; 
the anxious hope of his present imperial Majesty’s full heart respecting you 
will be satisfied. How delightful such a change !—pp. 199-209. 


Art. IV. Illustrations of Men and Things in China: Religious 
education of children; gambling on the price of cash; seals; leaf 
pictures. 

Religious education is early commenced by parents in this coun¬ 
try, and it is not often that a company of adults alone is seen wor- 

in a 

requires the worship of the whole family. I remember to have seen a 
father once teaching his son the ceremonies observed at worship, and 
was much struck with his seriousness. The shop had been arranged, 
and a table at the upper end held the sacrifice of pork, rice, fruit, 
and other things, deemed to be not less inviting to the spirits than 
to their worshipers, laid out in order. Both the man and his sou 
were dressed in their holiday robes, and the boy, about six years old, 
was going through his prostrations upon a mat placed at the entrance 
of the shop in the narrow street, his father standing over him, and 
prompting him in the several parts. If he went wrong, he was made 
to begin again, and go through the whole, until every actofbow- 
ing, kneeling, and knocking head, had been performed aright, and in 
its proper order. The boy at first was a little disturbed by a fo¬ 
reigner looking at him, but after two or three attempts was rewarded 
by his father’s approval, and erelong, no doubt, by a portion of the 
good things lying on the altar. A missionary mentions a similar in¬ 
stance, in which he saw the parents and grandparents of a child, 
not much more than a year old, watching him go through the acts 


sloping 


temple or at an altar; the ancestral ritual, especially, 
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of worship. His father placed him on a stool upon his knees before 
an idol, and laying one hand on his back as he supported him with 
the other, caused him to perform a multitude of prostrations. It is 
not alone in China, but the world over—it is human nature—when 
parents place any trust in their gods, they begin early to teach their 
children the rites of worship; but I never heard of parents in China 
sacrificing their offspring to please and propitiate their deities, as 
has been done among so many other heathen nations. 

Gambling is practiced among the Chinese, in almost every man¬ 
ner known, and with au energy that might be better directed. 
One mode not unusual among jobbers is to speculate on the price 
of the dollar in cash, on the same principle that brokers in western 
cities buy on time. Two persons agree in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, that one shall pay the other on a given day the difference 
between the present and prospective value of a certain number of 
dollars, one party to pay if the price fall, the other if it rise. A mis¬ 
sionary mentions that one day his teacher came to him, saying that 
his brother was involved in a debt of fifteen hundred dollars, from 
having agreed, in this manner, to pay the difference in the price of 
twenty thousand dollars; and he wished the foreigner to extricate 
him from his difficulty by giving out at twenty thousand dollars had 
just arrived,—a piece of news that would instantly bring the market- 
price down, and save his brother’s credit. “ Your word will be 
readily believed by every body,” says the native to the writer of the 
incident, “ and the price of the dollar will fall immediately. By 
doing this act of kindness, you will be doing good, for otherwise a 
great many who have been involved in this same way will certainly 
destroy themselves; and it would be a meritorious deed to tell a lie 
in order to save their lives/’ 

Seals , among the Chinese, are made in many shapes, though the 
importance attached to them as attesting the validity of documents 
is hardly so great as it is among the Arabs or Persians. Motto 
seals are not uncommon, the characters of which are written in some 
one of the ancient forms, usually the chnen tsz' (from this use called 
the seal character), and are generally illegible to common readers, 
and even to educated men, if they have not studied the characters. 
Seals containing names are more frequently cut in the common cha¬ 
racter, and ordinarily upon stone ; the mineral employed more than 
any other is a species of zeolite, called almagatholite, or figure stone, 
which, from its softness, imbibes the oil in the ink, and gives off a 
fair impression. 
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The Family Gems contains a selection of motto seals cut in the 
ancient character, from which we have chosen a few as examples of 
the style of cutting, and the sentiments commonly admired. 


X. 




But I know enough. A flagon of wine. The sleeping moon. 

These three exhibit a slight allusion in their shape to the senti¬ 
ment written in them. The cash (the symbol of wealth) intimates 
that its possession is as good as all knowledge; the wine cup refers 
to the pleasures of the wine bibber; and the new moon to the com¬ 
mencement of an affair, or the crescent-like eyebrows of a hue lady. 








uJ4 Journal of Occurrences . Nov. 

In the first, the characters with lines beneath are to be repeated, 
in order to complete the sentence. The characters of both these 
are chUtn tsz' of different ages; the second approaches the origins! 
ideographic forms. In this one, which reads Q f|! 

The sun -among the clouds/* the middle character is a 
very contracted, running hand, while the other two are 
ancient forms. The following sentences are used as 

mottoes, selected, like the preceding, from the Family Gems. 

Continual contentment is to know when you have enough. 

Rejoice in the doctrines of the sages. 

Who has equal happiness! 

He who is good is happy. 

He who loves moonlight sleeps‘late. 

I think fame and profit are not like leisurely ease. 

Wine hits the mark of joy. 

Opposite the wine cup, then sing. 

There’s nothing like having a glass of wine in th<* hand. 

The more ignorance the more bliss. 

The liquor sign is a bait for youth. 

A great reader speaks little. * 



Paintings on leaves are sold by the Chinese under the name of 
po-tai ska. They employ the leaves of two or three trees for this 
purpose, choosing those which possess a close network of nerves 
and are rather fleshy. The freshly picked leaves, put under a slight 
pressure, are hid in clean water, which is changed daily for about a 
mouth, until rhe flashy part of the leaf is entirely macerated and 
washed out, leaving only the reticulated nerves. The skeleton leaves 
are dried under a slight pressure, and the interstices filled with 
agar-agar varnish, when they are ready for the painter. 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrences .* Violent gale; difficulty in 
hiring houses in Canton; tenth annual meeting of the Morri¬ 
son Education Society; American commissioner; Act conferring 
judicial powers on American officers. 

A OAI.K occurred on the 6th and 7th of last month along thecoast which though 
not as disastrous m its effects as the one recorded in the last number ten," ^ 
have taken a wider sweep it did not exhibit all the features of a lyfoon in that 

V w 'Th ° n y , betW * en N - E and N. W , and d,d not go around to S 
I#. °r S. W., this rotatory motion of the wind beinir we believe npmllnr «i 

SiViS’ T P he a H n? k The p ale r Sed alon ?’ ,he coast, a’n’d extended a. 
tar as Manila. The Hongkong Register contains extracts from the logbooks 

of three vessels, ea.'h of which were in it, and from these extracts we^atl.or 
a few data respecting the course and violence of the gale g 

f-N. tt? s&zsxsr* sr. •“ ^ 
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falling; 9 a.m. ©lose reefed the foresail. At noon, by a bad observation, lat 
22° 34' N., long. 117° 2U' E. At midnight, gale increasing, barom. 29.30. 

44 Sunday , 8th Oct. At a. m., schooner under bare poles; at 3£ a. m., a sea 
broke on board, carrying away the bulwarks along the whole waist, gig and 
long-boat, stripping the copper off from weather bow to quarter, and taking 
the skylight and after-hatch from their cqmbings; one man was killed and a 
lascar washed overboard, barometer broken, and the guns and caboose only 
left on deck. At daylight, blowing a hurricane, hands employed in clearing 
the deck, and pumping; at noon, threw the guns overboard to ease the vessel; 
at midnight, the wind blew harder, and roared like thunder. 

44 Monday. Daylight, the sea much confused, vessel lying over very much ; 
at 10 a. m. thrown on her beam ends, when the mainmast was cut away; one 
European washed overboard, the sea making a clean sweep over her. At 
noon, the tempest at its height, schooner much pressed with the foremast only, 
almost under water; hands lashed to the pumps. At 4 p. m., the sea subsided 
a little; at 6, the wind shifted to N., and began to moderate; at 10 p. m., wind 
N. W., and gusty; at midnight, hard N. Wily gusts, clearing up. On Tues¬ 
day noon, position was lat. 19° 55' N., long. 116° 15' E. From Saturday noon, 
she had drifted 172 miles S by W. j W.; the gale commenced at N., veering to 
N. N. E. during the first 12hours.; then steady at N. E. up to 4 p. M.of the 9th, 
when it hauled back to N , and N. W. by midnight, when it began to moderate." 

The Mazeppa was nearer the coast, and in sight of it several times. 44 Sat. 
Oct. 7th. a. m., barom 29.60; noon, 29.55; lat. 29° 50' N , long. 116° 25' E.; 3 
p. m., barom. 29 40, and falling ; sunset, cape of Good Hope bearing N. by B. £ 
E, distant 10 miles; 7 p. m. barom. 29.40 to 29.30. Oct. 8. Wind N. N. E.; 
barom. at daylight, 29.35; midnight, 29.30, and wind blowing furiously ; rainy, 
sea cross and high, constantly breaking over the vessel. Oct. 9. Wind N., E. 
steady and blowing hard ; daylight, barom. 29.25; 10 a. m. 29.21 ; at 11£ a. m. 
schooner nearly on her beam ends, hove the lee guns overboard, cut away top¬ 
mast and topsail-yard, and lightened the decks as much as possible. Oct. 
10th. Gale decreasing; at daylight, wind N , and N. N- VV. at noon ; lot. 20° 
42' N., long. 116° 3' E. Wind N. W. During the gale, the schooner drifted 
133 miles S by W. £ W , or two miles an hour, the wind veering fron N. N. 
W. to N. E, going back to N. W. as it moderated." 

The H. C. steamer Phlegethon on her way from Manila to Hongkong made 
less severe weather. The wind at 1 a. m. on the 7th, was N. by E ; at 8, N. 
N. E.; at 11 N. W; at 2 p. m. N. W. by W , still increasing; barom. 29.59. 
Oct. 8. wind at N. N. W. to N. W. during the day, not much rain ; position at 
noon, lat. 19° 17' N , long. 112* 33' E., sea very turbylent; at 4 p. m., hove to 
under double reefed main trysail and storm fore-staysail. Oct. 9. Wind at 
daylight, N. W. by N; at 10 a. m. went on with lee wheel. Noon, strong gale 
from N. W.. lat. 18°40'N. long. 113*40 E ;-barometer 29.63. At 1 p. m., 
weather still thick, barometer falling, and only two days’ coal aboard, she 
returned to Manila, where she arrived on the I4th. H. M. brig Childers was 
driven or the Prata shoal on the 10th, and carried over the ledge by a wave into 
smooth water where she lay 15 days; her mainmast was gone, boats mostly 
washed away, and guns thrown overboard. She was safely extricated from this 
dangerous situation, and brought into Hongkong. 

Difficulty in hiring houses from the Chinese at Canton has lately been 
experienced, and some things attending the transaction lead us to suppose 
that Governor Sii is inclined to permit the local officers to hinder persons 
letting their houses to foreigners out of the precincts of the factories. Rev. 
J. F. Cleland came up to Canton about the beginning of September, and 
engaged a house near Doct Hobson’s hospital at Kam-li fau, into which he 
was to move as soon as he returned from Hongkong. On bringing in his 
family and furniture, the people of the neighborhood had a meeting, and 
compelled the landlord, much against his inclination, to oust Mr. Cleland, 
and never more to let his house to foreigners. Mr. Cleland was therefore 
obliged to leave, and find a dwelling elsewhere. The matter was represe nt- 
ed to the authorities through the British acting consul, but no redress or as- 
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•iatance was obtained from Sii, and the owner of the house was obliged to 
submit to the interference of his neighbors, and lose the opportunity of renting 
his house. The owner of Doct. Hobson’s house was also urged to eject his 
tenant, which he refused to do, and was consequently bambooed by a local 
underling; this oppressive conduct was also embodied in the document sent 
to the governor, and the reply in reference to it was that the man, who is 
a petty officer in the West fort, was punished for misconduct and delin¬ 
quency, and not for renting his house. Many people in the suburbs are 
willing to rent their houses to foreigners, but such interference and opposi¬ 
tion prevent them, and tends to keep all foreigners in the old contracted 
limits. The people of the neighborhood in which Doct Hobson’s hospital 
is situated are quite willing to have him stay, and he has not been again 
molested. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Morrison Education Soc.ety was held in the 
•chool-house at Hongkong, on the 4th inst. The Treasurer, D. Matheson, 
took the chair, and addressed the audience at some length on the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, arising from the diminished support given to the Society, under 
which the meeting took place. He stated that the Society was the offspring of 
the foreign community in China, and had the strongest claims upon their sup¬ 
port; that as this was given or withheld, so must the Institution stand or fall ; 
and concluded by expressing a hope that the great work which the Society 
had so well commenced and steadily pursued, would not be suffered to stop now 
that its beneficial results were beginning to be apparent. 

The Report of the Trustees, that of the Treasurer, Mr. Macy’s, and that of 
the Examining Committee, were successively read, and accepted and ordered 
to be printed. Some slight alterations in the constitution were passed, relating 
chiefly to the annual meeting to be held hereafter in the last month ofthe Chi¬ 
nese year, to the number of office-bearers and to quarterly meetings of the 
trustees. The second Resolution was as follows: 

** That the office-bearers of this Society do use their utmost endeavors, collective¬ 
ly and individually, and in such manner as to them may appear best, to obtain subscrip¬ 
tions in China and among parties at home friendly to this institution; and that every 
individual subscriber be requested to use his best exertions to obtain funds in support of 
this institution; and further, that a strong appeal be made to Government and the East 
India Company, setting forth the high claims that the empire of China has on their 
governments, which derive so large a revenue from its commerce.” 

This resolution gave riHe to considerable discussion among the members 
present, in the course of which it was agreed that as the principal of the Mor¬ 
rison Fund was available to paying off any debt the Society might incur by 
continuing its operations for another year, it was better not lo fetter the trus¬ 
tees by any restrictions, but leave it to their discretion to call a general meet¬ 
ing of members whenever they deemed it necessary. 

The thanks ofthe Society were also given to Messrs. Harland, Hobson and 
Herschberg, for their kindness in gratuitously attending those pupils who 
have been sick during the past year. The officers for the ensuing year were 
then elected, and after a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting adjourn¬ 
ed to attend the examination of the scholars. We shall try to give the most 
important portions of the Reports read at this anaual meeting in the next 
number ; the Morrison Education Society has peculiarly strong claims for 
support, and although most of its founders have left China, we can not think 
that their successors care less for the improvement of the people among whom 
they sojourn, or will refuse to perpetuate the work they so well begun. 

The American Commissioner has received several communications from 
the governor-general during the past month, and the correspondence between 
them is conducted in a courteous manner. In the notice of the interview 
given in the last number (p. 543), we were a little wrong in calling the place 
a warehouse, for though Howqua formerly had one there, and the term chan 
fane: was used by the governor, the present establishment is a fine subur 
tan residence, and official meetings have formerly been held there. The 
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U. S. ships Plymouth and Preble are to visit Manila during the coming 
month, H. E. the Commissioner and Commodore Geisinger both going over 
for a visit We hope these functionaries will visit all the northern ports be¬ 
fore the ships of war leave the China seas. By the last mail, the following 
act defining the powers of the United States’ officers in China was received, 
which we insert 

An Act to carry into effect certain provisions in the treaties between the United 
States and China and the Ottoman Forte, giving certain judicial powers to minis, 
ters and consuls of the United Slates in those countries. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , That, to carry into full effect the provisions 
of the treaty of July third, eighteen hundred and forty-four, with the Chinese 
empire, the commissioner and the consuls of the United States, duly appointed to 
reside in China, shall, in addition to the other powers and duties imposed upon 
them by the provisions of said treaty, be vested with the judicial authority herein 
described, which shall appertain to the said office of commissioner and consul, 
and be a part of the duties belonging thereto. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in regard to crimes and misdemeanors , 
the said public functionaries are hereby fully empowered to arraign, and try, in 
the manner herein provided, all citizens of the United States charged with offences 
against law, which shall be committed in the dominions of China, including Ma. 
cao, and, upon conviction, to sentence such offenders in the manner herein au¬ 
thorized ; and the said functionaries, and each of them, are hereby authorized to 
issue all such processes as are suitable and necessary to carry this authority into 
execution. 

Sec. 3. And be it further- enacted. That, in regard to civil rights, whether of 
property or person, the said functionaries are hereby vested with all the judicial 
authority necessary to execute the provisions of said treaty, and shall entertain 
jurisdiction in matters of contract at the port where, or nearest to which, the con- 
tract was made, or at the port at which, or nearest to which, it was to be execut. 
ed; and in all other matters at the port where, or nearest to which y the cause of 
controversy arose, or at the port where, or nearest to which, the damage com. 
plained of was sustained—any such port abovenamed being always one of the five 
mentioned in the treaty; which jurisdiction shall embrace all controversies be. 
tween citizens of the United States or others provided for by said treaty. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That such jurisdiction in criminal and 
civil matters shall, in all cases, be exercised and enforced in conformity with the 
laws of the United States, which are hereby, so far as is necessary to execute said 
treaty, extended over all citizens of the United States in China, (and over all 
others to the extent that the terms of the treaty justify or require,) so far as such 
laws are suitable to carry said treaty into effect; but in all cases where such laws 
are not adapted to the object, or are deficient in the provisions necessary to furnish 
suitable remedies, the common law shall be extended in like manner over 
such citizens and others in China; and if detects still remain to he supplied, and 
neither the common law nor the statutes of the United States furnish appropriate 
and suitable remedies, the commissioner shall, by decrees and regulations which 
shall have the force of law, supply such defects and deficiencies. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted , That, in order to organize and carry into 
effect the system of jurisprudence demanded by said treaty, the commissioner, 
with the advice of the several consuls for the five ports named in said treaty, or 
so many of them as can be conveniently assembled, shall prescribe the forms of 
all processes which shall be issued by any of said consuls; the mode of executing 
and the time of returning the same; the manner in which trial shall be conducted, 
and how the records thereof shall be kepi; the form of oaths for Christian witness¬ 
es. and the mode of examining all other witnesses; the costs which shall be al¬ 
lowed to the prevailing party, and the fees which shall be paid for judicial services 
to defray necessary expenses; the manner in which all officers and agents to 
execute process, and to carry this act into effect, shall be appointed and compen¬ 
sated ; the form of bail bonds, and the security which shall be required of the party 
who appeals from the decision of a consul; end generally, without further enu¬ 
meration, to make all such decrees and regulations from time to time, under the' 
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provisions of this act, as the exigency may demand; and all such regulations, and 
orders shall be plainly drawn up in writing, and submitted, as above provided, fur 
the advice of the consuls, or as many of them as can be consulted without pre¬ 
judicial delay or incovonience, who shall each signify his assent or dissent in writ¬ 
ing, with his name subscribed thereto; and after taking such advice, and con¬ 
sidering the same, the commissioner may, nevertheless, by causing the decree, 
order, or regulation, to be published with his signature thereto, and the opinions 
of his advisers inscribed thereon, to become binding and obligatory until annulled 
or modified by Congress, and it shall take effect from the publication or any 
subsequent day thereto named in the act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted , That all such regulations, orders, and 
decrees shall, as speedily as may be after publication, be transmitted by the com¬ 
missioner, with the opinions of his advisers, as drawn up by them severally, to the 
President, to be laid before Congress for revision. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted , That each of the consuls aforesaid, at the 
port for which he is appointed, shall be competent under the authority herein 
contained, upon facts within his own knowledge, or which he has good reason 
to believe true, or upon complaint made, or information filed in writing and 
authenticated in such way as shall be prescribed by the commissioners, to is¬ 
sue his warrant for the arrest of any citizen of the United States charged with 
committing in China an offence against law ; and when arrested, to arraign 
and try any such offender; and upon conviction, to sentence him to punish¬ 
ment in the manner herein prescribed ; always meting out [punishment] in a 
manner proportioned to the offence, which punishment shall, in all cases, 
except as is herein otherwise provided, be either fine or imprisonment. 

Sec. S. And be it further enacted , That any consul, when sitting alone for the 
trial of offences, shall finally decide all cases where the fine imposed does not ex¬ 
ceed one hundred dollars, or the term of imprisonment does not exceed sixty days, 
and there shall be no appeal therefrom, except as provided in section eleven of 
this act. 

Sec. 9. And he it further enacted , That when sitting alone he may also decide 
all cases in which the fine imposed does not exceed five hundred dollars, or the 
term of imprisonment docs not exceed ninety days; but in all such cases, if the 
fine exceeds one hundred dollars, or the imprisonment exceeds ninety days, the 
defendant may, by complying with the requirements in cases of appeal, carry the 
case before the commissioner by appeal. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted , That whenever in any case the consul shall 
be of opinion that, by reason of the legal questions which may arise therein, assist¬ 
ance will be useful to him, or whenever he shall he of opinion that a severer pu¬ 
nishment than those above specified will be required, he shall, in either case, sum¬ 
mon one or more citizens of the United Slates, not exceeding four in number, but 
in capital cases not less than four, who shall be persons of good repute and com- 
pelent to the duty, to ait with him in the trial, and who. after so sitting upon the 
trial, shall each enter upon the record his judgment and opinion, and sign the same. 
The consul shall, however, decide the case ; but if his decision is opposed by the 
opinion of one or more of his associates, the case, without further pr*>ccedings. to- 
gether with the evidence and opinions, shall be referred to the commissioner for 
his final adjudication, either by entering up judgment therein, or remitting the 
same to the consul with instructions how to proceed therewith; but in all such 
cases, except capital offences, if the consul and his associates concur in opinion, 
the decision shall be final. 

Sfc. 1J. And be it further enacted , That the consuls aforesaid, and each of 
them, at the port for which he is appointed, shall have jurisdiction, as is herein 
provided, in all civil cases arising under said treaty, wherein the damage de¬ 
manded does not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars; and if he seen fit to de¬ 
cide the same without aid, his decision thereon shall be final; but if in his judg¬ 
ment any case involves legal perplexitios, and assistance will he useful, or if the 
damage demanded exceeds five hundred dollars, in either such case it shall be hit 
duty to summon to his aid not less than two, nor more than three, citizens of the 
United States, of good repute and competent to the duty, who shall with him hear 
any such case; and if the consul and his associates concur in opinion, the judg. 
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merit shall be final; but if the associate*, or any of them, differ from the consul, 
the opinions of all shall lie noted on the record, and each shall subscribe his name 
to his assent to, or dissent from, the consul, with such reasons therefor as he 
thinks proper to assign, and either party may thereupon appeal, under such regu¬ 
lations as may exist, to the commissioner; but if no appeal is lawfully claimed, 
the decision of the consul shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted , That in all cases, criminal and civil, the 
evidence shall be taken down in writing in open court, under such regulations 
as may be made for that purpose ; and all objections to the competency or cha¬ 
racter of testimony shall be noted down, with the ruling in all such cases, and 
the evidence shall be part of the case. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted , That the commissioner of the United States 
shall, in addition to his power to make regulations and decrees, as is herein pro. 
vided, be fully authorized to hear and decide all cases, criminal and civil, which 
may come before him under the provisions of this act, and to issue all procures 
necessary to execute the power conferred upon him ; and he is hereby fully cm. 
powered to decide finally any case upon the evidence which comes up with it, or lo 
hear the parlies further, if he thinks justice will be promoted thereby ; and he may 
also prescribe the rules upon which new trials may he granted, either by the con¬ 
suls, or by himself, if asked for upon justifiable grounds. 

Sec. 1 l. And be it further enacted , That in all cases, except as is herein 
otherwise provided, the punishment of crime provided for by this act shall be by 
fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the functionary who decides the 
case, but subject to the regulations herein contained, and such as may hereafter 
be made. It shall, however, be the duty of each and every functionary to allot 
punishment according to the magnitude and aggravation of the offeree, and all 
who refuse or neglect to comply with the sentence passed upon them shall stand 
committed until they do comply, or arc discharged by order of the consul, with the 
consent of the commissioner. 

♦ ■ •• • • ( ~ 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted , That murder and insurrection, or rebellion 
against the Chinese government, with intent to subvert the same, shall be capi¬ 
tal offences, punishable with death ; but no person sh all be convicted of either of 
said crimes unless the consul and his associates in the trial all concur m opinion, 
and tho commissioner also approves of the conviction; but it shall always be law. 
ful to convict one put upon trial for either of these crimes of a lesser offence, of a 
sim lar character, if the evidence justifies it; and yrhen so convicted, to punish 
as for other offences, by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted , That whenever any one shall be convicted 
of either of the crimes punishable with deat h, as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of 
the commissioner to issue his warrant for the execution of such convict, appoint¬ 
ing the time, place, and manner; but if the said commissioner shall be satisfied 
that the ends of public justice demand it, he may, from time to time, postpone 
such execution; and if he finds mitigatory circumstances which id ay authorize it, 
may submit the case to the President of the United Stalos for pardon. 

Sec. 17. And he it further enacted , That it shall be the duty of tl.e commis¬ 
sioner to establish a tariff of fees for judicial services, which shall be paid by such 
parties, and to such persons, as said commissioner shall direct; and the proceeds 
shall, as far as is necessary, be applied to defray the expenses incident to the 
execution of this act; and regular accounts, both of receipts and expenditures, 
shall he kept and laid before Congress by th« commissioner annually. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted , That in consideration of the duties herein 
imposed upon the commissioner, there shall be paid to him, out of the treasury of 
the United States, annually, the sum of one thousand dollars in addition to h a 
salary ; and there shall also be paid, annually to each of said consuls, for a like 
reason, the sum of one thousand dollars in addition to consular fees. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted. That, in all criminal cases which are not 
of a heinous character, it shall be lawful for the parties aggrieved or concerned 
therein, with the assent of the commissioner or consul, to adjust and settle the 
same among themselves, upon pecuniary or other considerations. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted , That it shall be the duty also of the com¬ 
missioner antT'thc consuls to encourage the settlement of controversies of a cuii 
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character by mutual agreement, or to submit them to the decision of referee# 
agreed upon by the parties, a majority of whom shall have power to decide the 
matter. And it shall be the ciuty of the commissioner to prepare a form of sub 
mission for such cases, to be signed by the parlies and acknowledged before 
the consul; and when parties have so agreed to refer, the referees inav, after 
suitable notice of the lime and place of meeting for the trial, proceed ex parte, in 
case cither party refuses or neglects to appear; and, after hearing any case, may 
deliver their award sealed to the consul, who, in court, shall open the sanv'j and 
if he accepts it, he shall endorse the fact, and judgment 6hall be rendered 
thereon, and execution issue in comp'iance with the terms thereof: Provided, 
however^ That the parties may always settle the same before return thereof is 
made to the consul. 

See. 21 And be it further enacted. That the comin’ssioner and the consuls 
shall be fully authorized to call upon the Chinese authorities to sustain and sup¬ 
port them in the execution of the powers confided to them by said treaty, and on 
their part to do and perforin whatever is ncceosary to carry the provisions of said 
treaty into full effect, so far as they are to be executed in China. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted , That the provisions of this act, so far as 
the same relates to crimes committed by citizens of the United States, shall extend 
to Turkey, under the treaty with the Sublime Porte of May seventh, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, and shall be executed in the dominions of the Sublime Porte, 
in conformity with the provisions of said treaty, by the minister of the United 
States, and the consuls appointed by the United States to reside therein, who are 
hereby ex officio vested with the powers herein contained, for the purposes above 
expressed, so far as regards the punishment of crime. 

Sec. 23. And he it further enacted , That the word commissioner, when used in 
this act, shall be understood to mean the persons vested with and exercising the 
principal diplomatic functions in China; and the word minister as meaning the 
person vested with th* powers of chief diplomatic functionary of the United States 
in Turkey. The word consul shall be understood to mean any person vested by 
the United States with, and exercising, the consular authority in any of the five 
ports in China named in the treaty, or in any port in Turkey. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted . That all such officers shall be responsible 
for their conduct to the United States and to the laws thereof, not onlv as diplo¬ 
matic functionaries and commercial functionaries, but as judicial officers when 
they perform judicial duties, and shall be held liable for all negligences and mis¬ 
conduct as public officers. ROBT. C. VVINTHROP, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

A proved. DAVID R. ATCHISON, 

August 11th. 1P48, President pro tcm. of the Senate. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

United States of America, Department of State. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting: I certify that the 
foregoing is a true and complete copy of k< An act to carry into effect certain 
provisions in the treaties between the United States and China and the 
Ottoman Porte, giving certain judicial powers to ministers and consuls of 
the United States in those countries ; v copied from, and carefully collated 
with the original roll on file in this Department. 

In testimony whereof, I, James Buchanan, Secretary of State 
of the United States, have hereunto subscribed my name, and 
caused the Seal of the Department of State to be affixed. Done 
at the citv of Washington, this twentv-emhth d*v of August, a. 
n. 1848, and of the Independence of the L T nited States the seven¬ 
ty-third. James Buchanan. 

Legation of the United States, Canton, 29th November, 1848. 

By direction of His Excellency John W. Davis, Commissioner of the 
United States of America to China, the foregoing Act is hereby published 
for the information and guidance of citizens of the United States, visiting, or 
residing in, China. Peter Parker, See. of Legation. 
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CHINESE REPOSITORY. 

Vol. XVII. —December, .1848.—No. 12. 


Art. I. Reply to the. Essay of Dr. Boone on the proper render¬ 
ing of the words Elohim and &sog into the Chinese language, 
contained on pp. 17, 57, et seq. By W. H. Medhurst, d. d. 
(Concluded from page 574.) 

Dr. Boone undertakes, on page 68, to answer the chief objections 
to the use of Shin , as the rendering of ©so? in Chinese, and first 
takes up the following : “ That the acts and attributes of the chief 
God are never predicated ofSAtn. Shin is never called the Lord and 
Governor of the world, &c. It is never used for God xa? Ig 
as 0so£ was by the Greeks.” 

In the Inquiry, the objections against the use of Shin on the 
above ground will be found slated in full; we refer especially to 
p. 14, “ It can not be shown,” &.C.; —page 26, “ The Greeks had an 
idea;” dtc.;—p. 29, “In Europe we never speak, &c.;—p. 35, 
“ There is no reference,” &c.;—so also pp. 38 and 154. Again on 
p. 52, “ Certain divine acts,” &c. 

From the above references it will appear that the argument 
brought forward in the Inquiry was, that Shin is never used by Chi¬ 
nese writers for God by way of eminence, in speaking of what he 
is and does; therefore it does not mean, in their estimation, God by 
way of eminence. Further, that most other nations have used the 
generic term for God, if any such existed, when speaking of God 
par excellence; the term which is assumed by Dr. Boone to be the 
generic term for God is never used by the Chinese for God par 
excellence; it is therefore presumed that the term in question is not 
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the generic word For God : and as we have shown that it does mean 
Spirit, the inference is that it is generic for Spirit, and not tor (Jod. 

In endeavoring to meet this objection, Dr. Boone lakes the last 
first, and considers it as an argument against Shin being the generic 
name of God, which, he says, may be thus stated : 

“ There are many things predicated of the chief God of the Chinese, which 
are never predicated of Shin; therefore Shin can not be the generic name 
of God in Chinese.” 

It will easily be seen, that this statement of the argument dif¬ 
fers from that put forth in the Inquiry, nor do we think it in ac¬ 
cordance with any of the propositions made by ns. If the sum of 
the observations which we have made on this point, were to be 
thrown into a form resembling Dr. Boone’s statement of our argu¬ 
ment, it would be something like the following: There are many 
things predicated of the Supreme God among the Chinese which 
are not- predicated of Shin, therefore the term Shin is not suf¬ 
ficient to designate the Supreme God, in their estimation. Further, 
the generic word for God in Greek was used to designate the Su¬ 
preme God; the word Shin , which is supposed to be the generic 
name of God in Chinese, is never used to designate the Supreme 
God ; therefore it is presumed that it is not the generic name of God. 

These two propositions of ours are thrown into one in tlie state¬ 
ment of our argument drawn up by Dr. Boone, and the inference 
deduced from the latter is annexed to the former, in what appears to 
ns an inconsequential manner. Ilad it been expressed like his pa¬ 
rallel argument regarding the lion, we should have seen the object 
of the reasoner, but disclaimed the inference. For instance, in 
the parallel argument, Dr. Boone asks, “Who would maintain that 
because there are many things said of lions which are never predica¬ 
ted of the genus quadruped, therefore the lion does not belong to 
this genus?” To which we should of course answer, No one. And 
had the argument regarding Shin been stated in the same wav, the 

o c o • 9 

answer would have been of a similar kind; viz. if it had been said, 
“ There are many things predicated of the chief God of the Chinese 
which are never predicated of Shin, therefore the chief God of the 
Chinese Joes not belong to the class of Shin V 9 —the impropriety of 
the inf ence would have been immediately seen, and we should 
have agreed with Dr. Boone that it was an incorrect proposition, for 
the excellence ol one individual in a class does not prove him not to 
belong to his class. But the inference that the chief God of the Chi¬ 
nese dues not belong to the class of Shin, and the conclusion that 
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Shin is not the generic name of God in Chinese, are two very dif¬ 
ferent tilings; for the chief god of the Chinese may belong to the 
class of Shin, without Shin being the generic name for God in Chi¬ 
nese. As a lion may belong to the class of quadrupeds, without sup¬ 
posing the word quadruped to be generic for lion; and a man may 
belong to the class of animals, without admitting animal to be the 
generic word for man. It is a mistake to suppose that the genus 
may be put for the species, or that the name of the genus is a suf¬ 
ficient designation of the species. The genus, in each of the cases 
above referred to, is quadruped , animal , and Shin, or Spirit; and the 
species lion, man , and God. If we had to state the proposition con¬ 
tained on page 69, we should express ourselves as follows : 

Though a lion may be said to belong to the genus quadruped, 
there are many things predicated of a lion which can not be pre¬ 
dicated of quadrupeds in general; therefore quadruped is not the 
generic term for lion. So also, though the Supreme God in the 
estimation of the Chinese may be said to belong to the genus Shin , or 
Spirit, there are many things predicated of such Supreme God which 
are not predicated of shin, or spirits in general; therefore the word 
Shin is not the generic term for God. As lion belongs to a smaller 
class than quadruped, and the term quadruped is inadequate to 
describe it; so God belongs to a smaller class than Shin , or Spirits, 
and the word Skin is insufficient to represent him. Quadruped is 
generic for more than lion ; it stands for the genus of four-footed 
animals, and does not call up to the mind the idea of a lion at all. 
So Shin , or Spirit, is generic for more than god; it stands for the 
genus of invisible intelligences, and does not when heard call up to 
the mind the idea of God. Again, man is an animal; but man possess¬ 
es attributes and faculties which animals in general do not possess; 
therefore, though the word animal includes man, it can not be the 
generic term for man , because it is of too wide an extent. So God 
is a Spirit; but God possesses attributes and faculties which all 
■spirits do not possess ; therefore, though the word spirit includes God, 
it can not be generic for God, because it is of too wide an extent. 

Thus, instead of our arguing, that “ whatever may be predicated of 
any individual of a genus, may be predicated of a whole class;” we 
maintain, on the contrary, that much may be predicated of an indi¬ 
vidual, or of a species included in a genus, which can not be 
predicated of the whole genus; and that when qualities and attri¬ 
butes are applicable to an individual or species, and not to the 
whole genus, then that individual or species must be arranged under 
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a separate classification, to which the rest of the genus do not belong : 
and a word proper for describing the genus becomes unfit for desig¬ 
nating that species or individual. We do not deny that the supreme 
God in the estimation of the Chinese belongs to the genus Shin, and 
God by way of eminence is said to belong to the genus spirit ; but 
we do deny, that the genus Shin possesses those distinctive attributes 
which belong to the individual called Ood in the estimation of the 
Chinese; as also that the genus called spirit possesses those attri¬ 
butes which belong to the individual called God with us. It is on 
this account, that we do not employ the term spirit to designate 
God, and for the like reason, doubtless, the Chinese do not employ 
Skin to designate God in their estimation. 

Our view of the matter is as follows: God by way of eminence, 
among the Chinese, is a shin, or spirit; the various invisible intel¬ 
ligences supposed by them to be employed in the economy of nature 
are shin or spirits ; and the souls of men, whether embodied, or dis¬ 
embodied likewise sAin or spirits. Shin is, therefore, a term descrip¬ 
tive of the genus spirit, including the above species. But inas¬ 
much as it is generally applicable to every ope of the three species 
abovementioned, it is not adapted for designating definitely either 
of them, and if we wanted to bring up the distinct idea of any one 
of the three species, we should not use the term Shin. Thus Shin 
is not generic for God, but for spirit. We do not deny that God be¬ 
longs to the genus Spirit with us, nor that the highest deity in the 
estimation of the Chinese belongs to the genus Shin; but we do 
deny, that Spirit is generic for God with us, as that Shin is generic 
for God with the Chinese. 

Shin belongs to a larger class than God, and does not fully rep¬ 
resent the idea of God. When the name of a genus, or larger class, 
is not distinctive of the smaller, and when the smaller possesses qua¬ 
lities and attributes which the larger class does not possess, then the 
name of the larger class is insufficient to designate the smaller ; and 
the use of the name of the larger class for the smaller would intro¬ 
duce an indefiniteness into language greatly subversive of the pur¬ 
pose for which language is generally employed. If, for instance, I 
predicate the term quadruped of the lion, I speak the truth, in¬ 
deed, but only such portion of the truth that I might equally predi¬ 
cate the same of a horse or a cat; and if I predicate the term Shin 
of God, I speak the truth, indeed, but only such a portion of the 
truth as I might equally predicate of a malevolent demon, or of the 
human soul. But if I employ the terms ^ 7 H iVn ti for God. 
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m6 kwei for a malevolent demon, and ||| ling hwan 
for the human soul, I use a more full and complete expression for 
each than the term Shin, or Spirit. 

The impropriety of using the name of the larger class to designate 
the smaller, may be illustrated by the different terms we employ, 
according as we are more or less acquainted with the genus, species, 
and individual, to which wea llude. If, for instance, I see something 
at a great distance which I can not make out to be either living or 
dead, I call it an object; on approaching nearer I find that it moves, 
and conceive it to be some animal; on a still nearer approach, I 
find that it is a horse; and coming close up to it, 1 perceive that it 
is the very horse which I have been accustomed to ride. To call it 
an object now, would be by far too indefinite a term; or merely to 
speak of it as an animal would be inadequate to convey the impres¬ 
sion of my discovery. It not only belongs to the genus animal, and 
the species horse, but is the identical horse which I have been in 
the habit of riding. If we had no further knowledge of God than 
that he was some invisible intelligent being, belonging to the same 
class with the human soul, we might then use the term Shin or Spirit 
to designate him, and the whole class to which he is supposed to be¬ 
long. But when we find that he is an underived and perfect Being, 
ruling over universal nature, the word Shin, or Spirit, is not suf¬ 
ficient to convey an impression of the discovery we have made to 
the minds of others. 

Indeed, it appears rather disparaging to an individual or species 
to designate them by the name of the genus to which they and 
others inferior to them equally belong instead of the species which 
is proper to them or their fellows. Thus, if we speak of a man as 
that animal, it is evident we intend to undervalue him ; but, if we 
use the terms a man, or the man, a very different impression is con¬ 
veyed. Thus the disciples of Pythagoras intended to honor him 
when they called him the man ; and the Arabs intended to express 
their sense of the greatness of the one Supreme, when they called 
him Allah, the God ; but had they, in the one case, used the word 
animal, and in the other spirit, the impression produced would have 
been very different. The Chinese have not used Shin to designate 
the Supreme in their estimation, perhaps for this very reason that 
they conceived the term to be too widely generic to convey a proper 
idea of his being and perfections to the mind. 

We come now to the consideration of the second part of our 
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objection against Shin, which Dr Boone, says (page Of*) may be 
thus expressed : 

“ It is true that the great mass of the Greeks were polytheists, and Giog 
was used by them as the generic name of God; but besides this use of 0- r o^ 
for a god, any god, there were a few philosophers and some poets, who see¬ 
ing the folly of the popular polytheism used this word to designate a single 
being, whom they regarded as the Framer and Governor of the world. Shin* 
however, is never used for God xaV thtrtfore we must not use it in 

this way; we must not employ it to designate the true God.” 

In thus stating our argument, Dr. Boone would intimate that the 
word 0soc was originally U3ed generically, and was applied by way 
of eminence to a single Being, merely by a few of the philosophers 
of Greece, and that only at a late period, when they had become dis¬ 
satisfied with the popular superstitions. Upon which we may re¬ 
mark, that such is not our view of the case; neither is it according 
to the representations of Cudworth, who contended that the earliest 
and most influential poets and philosophers, from Orpheus to Pindar, 
and from Pythagoras to Plato, maintained the doctrine of one Su¬ 
preme God. He says the pagans held both many gods and one 
God, in different senses, viz., the produced and the unproduced. See 
our quotations from Cudworth in a former part of this reply. 

Mosheim, in his note on that writer says, 41 Cudworth undertakes to 
prove that most of the philosophers, although otherwise worshiping 
many gods, nevertheless referred all things to one fountain and 
cause. He does not contend that all these philosophers entertained 
such exalted notions of this one principle and cause of all things, as 
to leave no room for censure. He is satisfied with maintaining that 
the generality of them acknowledged one Supreme God ; but whether- 
they taught correctly or otherwise concerning this God, he leaves 
undetermined ; nor does he take upon himself to prove that nothing 
can be deduced from their precepts, except what is sound and con 
sistent.” See Cudworth s Intellectual System, Vol. II, page 145. 

Thus we find that most of the Greek writers acknowledged one 
Supreme God. It is true, they also taught the existence of many 
subordinate deities, and were, as Cudworth says, polytheists and 
monotheists at the same time. The number of persons acknowledg¬ 
ing one Supreme God, in Greece, does not much affect the argument. 
It matters not whether two or twenty of the Greek philosophers, 
regarded a single being as the parent of the universe; or whether 
such was done at an earlier or later period of their history ; it is suf¬ 
ficient for us that it was clone, and that this single being was called 
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Gb% : it is enough lor us to know, also, that the word contained 
in itself so much of the idea of divinity, that wise and sober men 
felt themselves warranted in using it alone to designate God by way 
of eminence; while no one, it would appear, ever questioned th< 
propriety of their so doing. But this is by no means the case with 
the word Shin among the Chinese. Dr. B. assures us, that the generic 
name given to the highest class of beings worshiped in China (viz. 
Shin) is not by Chinese writers used for God, xaV o^v. It is not, 
in this matter, a question of early or late, of many or few; for the 
word Shin never was used, by any native writer, for God by way of 
eminence. Not, let it be observed, because they never had occasion 
to speak of a single Being, whom they considered the Parent and 
Governor of all things, for they have repeatedly spoken of and 
firmly believe in the existence of such a being; but they have never, 
in a single instance, used the term Shin to designate him. 

They have also had a variety of sects in China, differing widely 
from each other; yet neither of these sects ever used Shin for God 
by way of eminence. Here, then, is a manifest difference between 
the practice of the Greek writers with regard to Qeoc:, and the prac¬ 
tice of Chinese writers with regard to Shin. If Shin be generic lor 
God in Chinese, as koc; was in Greek, how is it that such a differ¬ 
ence appears, when the respective terms come to be applien to God 
by way of eminence? The Greeks naturally and frequently em¬ 
ployed ©sos in this sense: the Chinese instinctively and syste¬ 
matically avoid doing so. Is it not because there is some essential 
difference in the meaning of the two terms? We have proved that 
the Chinese use Shin in the sense of spirit: it can not be shown that 
the Greeks used kog in the same way. This, then, is the ground of 
difference between the two terms; the one means GW, and the other 
spirit; therefore, though the former may be safely employed for the 
Divine Being, the latter can not properly be so used. The question 
as to whether the generic word for God among the Greeks was first 
in order of time, and whether its restriction by a few to denote God 
by way of eminence came afterwards or not—does not materially 
affect the argument. It appears much more probable, that the appli¬ 
cation of the word kog to one Supreme was prior in order of time, to 
its application to a number of individuals supposed to belong to the 
same class; inasmuch as the ancients most likely derived their 
earliest views of religion from traditionary revelation, which would 
have taught them monotheism; and it is most natural to suppose 
that they conceived first of a single being called God, before they 
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extended their ideas to a class of beings whom they thought like that 
one, and therefore entitled to be considered gods. 

The latter part of the objection, supposed by Dr. Boone to be 

urged by us against Shin, exhibits us as coming to a conclusion, 

% 

which we should not have arrived at without some intermediate 
steps. Thus, on page 70, he says, “ Because the word Shin is not 
employed by Chinese writers for God, xaV ig o^v, therefore it is con¬ 
cluded that Shin should not be so used by us: we must not employ 
it to designate the true God.” The inference we should draw from 
the premises is, that since Shin is not used by Chinese writers for 
God xaT sgo^v, therefore Shin did not mean God xa? with 

them ; and as a consequence therefrom we should argue, that if we 
wish to write in Chinese so as to be understood by the people, 
we should not so employ it. We are to ground our opinion of the 
meaning of terms upon the way in which they are used by the peo¬ 
ple. The question is, how do the best writers in China use a given 
term, or not use it; and according to their usus loquendi, we must 
form our opinion of it. If they never use a term in a certain seuse, 
and we do, we are in danger of being misunderstood without a 
glossary. 

Dr. Boone says again, on page 70, “ That some of the Greek philo¬ 
sophers use the generic name, given by their countrymen to the 
highest class of worshiped beings, for God xaV igo%rjv, and that this 
was a step in the right direction, an advance towards the mono¬ 
theism taught in the Sacred Scriptures:” no such step has been 
taken, he says, in China; “the generic name (Shin) is not by 
Chinese writers used for God xaV igo^v.” And yet he demurs to the 
conclusion that Shin should not be so used by us, contending, on 
the other hand, that “ We must do for the Chinese word Shin what 
the Greek philosophers commenced to do for 6sos, and what the 
apostles completed; viz. make it, by our usage, designate, not any one 
of a class to be determined by the context, but the God xa? igo^rjv.” 

Here Dr. Boone seems to take it for granted, that we know as 
much of the Chinese language as the Greek philosophers did of 
Greek, so as to be able to determine whether a given tern) can bear 
a certain sense, notwithstanding no Chinese writer ever put that 
sense upon it. His statement goes upon the supposition, also, that 
we are in the same position in China, as the Greek philosophers 
were in Greece, having access to all parts of the country and being 
at the head of every school ol learning, so as to be able to exert an 
influence over the mind of the masses, and to mould their language 
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according to our will. Whereas, on the contrary, we are but just 
located at a few border cities of the empire, and can only personally 
influence one in a million of the population. With regard to the 
rest, we have yet to affect them through the medium of their own 
tongue, and can only do it by using that tongue in the way in which 
they have been accustomed to use it, and in a way which they can 
understand. If we use new terms, or terms in a sense in which they 
have not been accustomed to employ them, we shall only render 
ourselves unintelligible, and not succeed in teaching them anything. 
We may indoctrinate individuals into our views, but by employing a 
new nomenclature, we shall leave the mass untouched, and how then 
are we to do for China what the Grecian philosophers did for their 
country ? But Dr. Boone says that we must make a term, which 
never, according to this own showing, was used by any Chinese 
writer in the sense intended—we are to make that term, by our 
usage, designate what we please; and we are to teach the Chinese 
to use the word Shin, which they understand in the sense of spirit, 
to designate “ not one of any class to be determined by the context, 
but the God xa?’ sljo^v.” That is, to determine for the Chinese 
how they are to understand their own terms, in spite of classical 
writers and dictionaries, and then to induce them to use such terms 
in the sense which we choose to put upon them. 

Those of us who have had any experience in instructing the Chi¬ 
nese, know how difficult it is to teach them religion, even when 
availing ourselves of all the helps which their own usus loquendi, in 
regard to terms and idiomatic phraseology, afford; how much more 
would the difficulty be increased, were we to write and speak to 
them in an unknown tongue; instructing them first in the nomencla¬ 
ture which we choose to adopt, and then indoctrinating them in the 
religion which we have come to teach? Particularly, if this is to 
be done by means of the sacred Scriptures, which are to be publish¬ 
ed without note or comment, and which, if abounding in terms used 
in a sense authorized by no native writer, would be a sealed book to 
them. Let us picture to ourselves the Herculean task of teaching 
the Chinese to change the meaning of their own terms, and of mak¬ 
ing them acquainted with the sense in which strangers understand 
their language; insisting that it must be so understood, in order to 
the reception of the new doctines which foreigners come to diffuse. 
This, however, is not the peculiar business of missionaries; we come 
to this country in order to disseminate religion, and in so doing, it 


n out's to avail ourselves of the medium of communication already 
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established among the people, using terms in the sense in which 
they are generally employed, and clothing our ideas in a dress which 
is familiar and intelligible to the generality. 

Dr. Boone says that the apostles completed, with regard to ©eo£, 
what the Greek 'philosophers commenced. But he would set us a 
task far more difficult than that undertaken by the apostles. The 
philosophers of China have not commenced doing for Skin what the 
philosophers of Greece are said to have done for ©£o$; so that we do 
not find China in the same position in which the apostles found 
Greece. We must then perform the part of philosophers as well as 
apostles, in this country; we must first remodel the language, and 
then disseminate our religion; and not only so, we must even do 
more than the philosophers of China ever attempted to do. They 
had frequently to speak of a Supreme Being, but they never ven¬ 
tured to designate him Skin; —doubtless because they knew that 
Shin meant spirit , and was therefore inadequate to express the idea. 
We are, however, to overcome that difficulty ; we must, as Dr. Boone 
says on page 88, use Shin to render Elohim and Qeog, in spite of all 
objections: we must make Shin mean God and not spirit , whether 
the Chinese will so understand it, or not. Had any of the Chinese 
philosophers or poets used Shin for the Supreme in their estimation, 
we might have had some ground to go upon in establishing this 
meaning for Skin; but as not a single authority can be adduced, our 
difficulties increase, and we are left to perform a philological task 
more than philosophers or even apostles accomplished, without any 
assistance from either classics or dictionaries. 

Dr. Boone says, that “these two facts, viz. that the Greek phi¬ 
losophers found ©so$ just where we find Shin , and that they used 
©to c; to designate the Supreme Being, is a direct argument why we 
should make a similar use of Shin” But the Greek philosophers 
did not find Qeo$ just where we find Shin; they did not find it used 
for every kind of spiritual energy and being, including the human 
soul, with its powers: on the contrary, they found that Qeog contain¬ 
ed in it so much of the full idea of Deity, as to warrant them in using 
it for God xa V o^v. We do not find Shin in the same position ; 
and as a proof of it, we adduce the well-known fact that no Chinese 
writer has ever ventured to use Shin for God by way of eminence. 
Again, it is requiring too much, that we should suppose ourselves in 
the same position in China, that the Grecian philosophers occupied 
in their own country. It is enough for us to imagine ourselves in the 
circumstances in which the apostles were placed; as it respects the 
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propagation of the Gospel in an extensive empire. Could the advo¬ 
cates of Shin put us in the same position in which the apostles were 
with regard to Ssog, we should have nothing to reply ; but as we do 
not find Shin where the apostles found deog, i. e. used by the philo¬ 
sophers and best writers of the nation among whom they went to 
designate God by way of eminence; and as we find Shin embracing 
a much larger number of meanings than ever were attached by the 
Greeks to 6sog, we conclude that we are not warranted by the ex¬ 
ample of the apostles in using deog, to make a similar use of Shin. 

Dr. Boone thinks that though the Chinese do not predicate the 
origin and government of all things of Shin , toe may still do it; be¬ 
cause “ we may predicate anything of any subject which is consis¬ 
tent with truth and right reason; otherwise, if we confine ourselves 
to the predicating of those things which the Chinese predicate of 
any given subject, we shall never be able to make them acquainted 
with the character and attributes of the true God.” The true God 
in our estimation is God xaT igo j^v; and the question to be decided 
is, by what name he shall be designated in Chinese. Dr. Boone 
proposes Shin, notwithstanding he owns that no Chinese writer ever 
used it for God xaT ig oj^v. In order to ascertain whether Shin 
really means God in the estimation of the Chinese, we inquire, 
whether they predicate what they conceive to be divine acts and 
attributes of Shin; and when we find that they do not predicate the 
origin and government of all things of Shin (though they consider 
these to be peculiar to the Divinity in their estimation), we con¬ 
clude that those have not conceived aright of the meaning which 
the Chinese attach to the term Shin, who understand it in the sense 
of God xaT igo^rjv. 

The thing to be ascertained is the meaning of Shin , and how it 
is understood by the Chinese ; if we employ it in the way in which 
they are accustomed to use it, we may succeed iri conveying some 
correct ideas to their minds; but if we assign to it a sense which 
they never ascribe to it, and go on predicating the acts and attri¬ 
butes of the less numerous class to the more extended genus, con¬ 
trary to their usus loquendi , we may altogether fail in giving them 
any definite conceptions of the subject. Suppose a Chinese were to 
come amongst us; and, understanding the word spirit in the sense 
of God, were to insist upon predicating of the former term the acts 
and attributes which are peculiar to the latter. His so doing would 
never aher our view of the real meaning of spirit , nor induce us to 
relinquish the practice of using it with reference to the human soul, 
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or malicious demons; which classes we had ever conceived the word 
spirit to include, while we should deem the sole application of the 
term to designate God, as indefinite and improper. Should he per¬ 
sist in saying, that Spirit created the world, and that Spirit is the 
lord of the universe, we should consider that he spoke only a por¬ 
tion of the truth, without employing such distinctness of expression 
as would insure his being understood by all. In the same way, sup¬ 
pose a person were to insist on using the word animal for man ; and 
predicate of the word animal such attributes as are peculiar to hu¬ 
man beings, such as the exercise of reason and the employment of 
tools, on the ground that man was an animal, and that we may pre¬ 
dicate of the genus whatever qualities are possessed by every species 
included in that genus: we should reply, that it is not proper to 
predicate the reasoning faculty of animals, because all animals do 
not exercise reason; while there is a specific term for denoting the 
class of animals who do exercise the reasoning faculty, viz. man. 

Tho second class of objections against Shin may be seen at full 
in the Inquiry, page 143, and we conceive have not been completely 
met. We therefore leave them as they stood in that paper. 

The third class of objections refers to the Shin of Tt, which was 
considered by us as an adjunct of Ti; and as designating, not the 
divinity, but the spirit of the Supreme Being, in the estimation of the 
Chinese. This subject has been fully discussed on pp. 47-53 of the 
Inquiry. It is only necessary now to make a few remarks upon the 
observations of Dr. Boone relative to the same point. He says it is 
admitted by all, that Shin is here used in the abstract sense, and we 
may add, as the adjunct of a being; but there is a difference of opi¬ 
nion as to its precise meaning. He supposes that the Chinese mean 
by Shin, in the case alluded to, the divine energy or influence of 
Ti; we think it means his spirit. We have shown in the Inquiry, 
by a reference to the Shin of 43E Wan i oang ascending and 

descending in the presence of Ti, and other instances, that Shin, 
when considered as belonging to a being, must mean his spirit; be¬ 
sides which, the meaning universally attached to Shin, in native 
dictionaries and commentaries, leads to the conclusion that it means 
spirit. But even supposing, for a moment, that Shin meant the 
divine energy or influence of Ti, it must be considered as belonging 
to him, and as deriving all its importance from its connectiou with 
him (for the same energy or influence belonging to another person 
would not necessarily be divine); the conclusion to be drawn from 
fuch supposition is. therefore, that Ti is the being worshiped, on 
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occasion of the principal sacrifice offered in China, and that Shin is 
merely his energy or influence, coming and going at the commence¬ 
ment and termination of the service- Ti, then, is God in the estima¬ 
tion of the Chinese, and Shin is merely his energy or influence. 

Dr. Boone says, whichever of the opinions taken of the Shin of 
Ti be the correct one, whether it mean the divine energy, or the 
spirit of that being, even supposing the spirit of Tt to be the exact 
idea of the phrase, it is no argument against our use of the term as 
the appellative name of God in the concrete sense. To this, how¬ 
ever, we demur; and contend that if it mean spirit in the abstract, 
there is every reason to suppose that it means spirit also in the con¬ 
crete ; so strong is the presumption that it does so, that it would 
require very conclusive evidence to prove the contrary, the burden 
of which proof we leave with the advocates of Shin. Dr. Boone 
says, “ that the term occurs much the most frequently as the ap¬ 
pellative name of God in the Chinese writingsbut the sense in 
which it is to be understood in such a connection is the subject in 
dispute; and the fact of the word Shin being explained to mean 
spirit, and never having been used by any Chinese writer for God 
xaV igox^v, strengthens the presumption, amounting almost to a cer¬ 
tainty that it is to be rendered spirit and not God, even in those 
places where it is supposed to stand for the appellative name of God. 

Taking it for granted that the word Shin does mean divine in¬ 
fluence or energy, in the phrase ^ Tt chi shin, and that it 

is used in the sense of the appellative name of God where it occurs 
in the concrete, Dr. Boone says, "We have an instance of a word 
being applied to this double use in the word divinity, when we speak 
of Christ’s divinity, and when we call God, the Divinity." Thus 
we may also say, we have an instance of a word being applied to a 
double use in the word spirit, when it means the energies and in¬ 
telligence of invisible beings, and those invisible beings themselves ; 
so that, as far as the double use of the word is concerned. Shin may 
as well refer to the one as the other; and viewed in connection with 
the interpretation and use of the word as found in native authors, it 
must refer to spirit and not divinity. 

We do not stop to examine into the theological question, as to 
whether Christ’s being everywhere present by his Divinity, refers 
merely to his Divine influence or energy. We perceive that Dr. 
Boone has appended a note of interrogation to the expression, and 
we therefore leave the question in his hands as one with which this 
•■niitrmersy has nothing to do 
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The fourth objection against the use of Shin, to which Dr. Boone 
alludes, is that the human spirit i9 sometimes designated by this 
term. Dr. Boone does not deny that such a use of Shin is met with, 
but he suggests that it occurs especially in medical authors, from 
whom he thinks the philosophers took tiie idea ; and says that it is not 
in common use among the people. We have in the Inquiry, pp. 
92,103,104, adduced a number of instances from native authors, in 
which the word Shin is used in the sense of the human spirit; not 
one of which, as far as we know, is extracted from medical books ; 
and the theory that Shin means spirit is not derived from such 
sources. On page 97 of the Inquiry, an extract is given from the 
jji'tfL jjlCi I jl which Confucius explains the Ktoei Shin, or 

spirits generally, as derived from, and identical with, the soul and 
anima of man, particularly at death; at which period, says the com¬ 
mentator, the body and spirit separate, when the subtile essence of 
the spirit expands, and mounting aloft, becomes a ||| Shin 
ling) spiritual intelligence. Nanheen, in remarking upon the words 
of Confucius (see Inquiry, p. 99) says, “ Using the words (Kwei 
Skin) with reference to the human body, then the soul and 
spirit constitute the Shin, while the anima and the substance con¬ 
stitute the Kwei Chu futsz* also (p. 100) says, that “ With regard 
to man, the grosser fluid is the anima, which constitutes the fulness 
of the Kwei , and the breath or spirit is the soul, which constitutes 
the fulness of the Shin.' 1 And much more might be adduced to the 
same purpose, so that the use of Shin for the human spirit is not 
derived from medical books, but from the classics, and from the 
Confucian school. 


As to the assertion that the word Shin , in the sense of the human 
spirit, is not in common use among the people, we can only say, that 
our experience of the matter goes to prove the very reverse of this . 
and almost every Chinese whom we have asked, as to whether lie 
possessed a Shin , has readily replied in the affirmative, adding that 
if he had not a Shin , or spirit, he could not continue alive. There 
can be no doubt that the word Shin is commonly used in the sense 
of the human spirit, numerous instances of which we have already 
given, and, if necessary, we could bring forward many more. Dr. 
Boone suggests, that such use of the term has grown out of the pan¬ 
theism of one class of the Chinese philosophers: we will not at pre¬ 
sent enter on the question of Chinese pantheism, as it would lead to 
a wider discussion than the limits of this paper will allow ; we merely 


observe, that pantheism was extensively maintained by Grecian phj- 
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losophers, who considered H.-oc to be diffused through and connected 
with the Jo ffav, or universal nature; and yet we never find, in any 
Greek writer, the human spirit denominated 0so$; we can not under¬ 
stand, then, why the Chinese should, in consequence of pantheistic 
notions, apply the word Shin to the human spirit. On the other 
hand, we conceive that the word Shin was first applied to the hu¬ 
man spirit, and then to the AG, or spiritual energy, supposed to 

pervade nature; which, instead of resembling the 0eo$of the Greeks, 
is more fitly represented by their the breath of nature, or 

(inimn mundi of the ancient philosophers, which was supposed to 
pass through all lands and seas, heights and depths. 

Dr. Boone thinks, that the application of the word Shin to the 
human spirit amounts to no more than the poetical expression, “ The 
divinity that stirs within us,” sometimes employed by western writers 
for the human soul. This, however, goes on the supposition that 
the word Shin is originally of the same signification with the word 
divinity , and that when employed to designate the human spirit, it 
is used in a metaphorical sense, or in an extravagant manner; and 
rarely applied to such a subject, except by poetic license ;—ail of 
which we have shown not to be the case. On the contrary, we have 
given abundant evidence, that Shin , when used to designate the 
human spirit, is employed in its natural sense, in nowise overstrained, 
and in sober, every-day writing. There is, therefore, in the use of 
Skin for the human soul by Chinese writers, nothing either forced 
or figurative;—no elevation of the humanity, nor depression of the 
divinity, in order to bring them to a temporary level, but the term in 
such connection is used properly and correctly, because it means 
spirit, and spirit only.—We may remark in passing, however, that in 
the quotation to which Dr. Boone refers, 44 the divinity that stirs 
within us” is most probably not used for the human soul at all. It 
is taken from Addison’s Cato, and ruhs as follows: 

“ Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction i 
’T is the Divinity that stirs within us, 

T is Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man.” 

m 

Here the question is asked, Why does the soul abhor the thought 
of annihilation ? It is, says the poet, because God has, by some in¬ 
ward impulse, discovered to it a future state of being. It would 
stein tliab ‘the divinity’ in the third line is the same with ‘the 
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heaven’ in the fourth, namely the Supreme Being: also that * the 
stirring within’ mentioned in the one sentence, is the same sort of 
thing with the ‘ pointing out an hereafter,’ alluded to in the next; 
while the soul in both is the party affected and wrought upon, in 
being aroused to a presentiment of a future state of being. This is 
the view taken of the passage by Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary; 
who, under the word * Divinity,’ gives, as the second meaning of the 
term, “ God, the Deity, the Supreme Being, the cause of causes,” 
quoting this very passage, “ ’T is the Divinity that stirs within us.” 
Thus in the passage under consideration, according to the views of 
the great English lexicographer, “ the divinity that stirs within us ” 
is not used for the soul, but for God. 

Dr. Boone says, that “ our use of Shin to render 0eop, whether 
referring to a true or false god, can never be misunderstood, from 
the existence of this limited use of the word Shin to designate the 
human soul by the writers mentioned above.” To which we reply, 
that the use of the word Shin to designate the human soul is not 
limited, and not confined to medical, or a few philosophical writers, 
but occurs every day, and pervades the whole literature and lan¬ 
guage of the people. We contend also, that such constant use of 
the term Shin for the human soul by the Chinese, will be very likely 
to lead to a misunderstanding, were we to employ it to designate 
God, because the natural sense of the word Shin being spirit, the 
Chinese reader would be very likely to apprehend that we were 
speaking about spirits, when we intended to speak about gods, while 
the use of the term Shin in connection with a possessive pronoun, 
or other nbun, to whom it is said to belong, will necessitate its being 
understood of the spirit, and not the god of the individual. 

This leads us to notice Dr. Boone’s answer to the 5th objection to 
Shin, viz. that if Shin is used for God, there is great danger of being 
misunderstood, when the god of a deceased parent, 01 the god of 
any one is spoken of. This objection we conceive to he of primary 
importance, and to have been very inadequately replied to by Dr. B. 
lie says, “ there can be no doubt that Shin is often used for the 
manes of the dead, who are regarded by the Chinese as proper ob¬ 
jects of worship;” and owns that “ the objection has much weight if 
we translate literally the Shin of Abraham;” adding that ‘‘there 
would be much danger” of the Chinese misunderstanding the phrase 
to mean the manes of Abraham, ‘‘until the Christian usage of the 
word should have taught them belter.” Here we conceive Dr. Boone 
has himself offered evidence that Shin must be understood in the 
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sense of spirit. The question is about the meaning of the term 
Shin in the estimation of the Chinese. Dr. Boone says that it is thp 
appellative name of God; we say, that it means spirit. We refer t< 
the usus loquendi of the people, to settle the sense in which they 
understand it, and we find that, according to such usus loquendi, it 
means, in certain connections, the manes of a dead mau. We all 
know that the manes of a person must be understood to mean the 
spirit, and not the god of that person. The conclusion is, that the 
term in such connection means spirit, and not god. Dr. Booua him¬ 
self acknowledges that there is much danger of its being understood 
of the manes by the Chinese, until the Christian usage of the word 
shall have taught them better :—intimating, of course, that the Chi¬ 
nese usage of the word is dilferent from the Christian, and that if 
Christians persist in using the term in their way they will use it in 
a way different from the Chinese, and that the Chinese will mis¬ 
understand them. In writing for hundreds of millions of people, 
who are scattered over a territory of five millions of square miles, 
into only seven hundred of which Protestant missionaries can pene¬ 
trate to explaii themselves; the absurdity of using terms in a sense 
which the missionaries understand, and which the Chinese must 
misunderstand, will appear obvious to every one who reflects on the 
subject. Indeed Dr. Boone himself acknowledges that there is much 
danger of this, until the Christian usage of the word shall have 
taught the Chinese better. The phrase teaching them better, implies 
that they are now doing wrong, which they must be instructed not 
to do. The impropriety supposed is an impropriety of speech. But 
where is the impropriety, we would ask, in using a term, which they 
understand in the sense of spirit , to denote tl]e spirit of a deceased 
person ? Do not the Scriptures speak of the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and say, When the dust returns to the earth as it was, the 
spirit returns to God who gave it? If we choose to use their word 
spirit for God by way of eminence, when they never do so, we can 
hardly charge them with impropriety of speech for using their own 
word spirit in the sense of spirit, merely because we wish it to be 
appropriated solely to God. 

But we may here anticipate an objection, with reference to a state¬ 
ment in the Inquiry, page 78, that “ we should discountenance the 
use of the word Ti for an emperor just as much as the apostles 
would have done the employment of ©eo<r before xaifap, or Uivus 
before Augustus:'- and suppose it may be urged, that the advocates 
of Shin are in like manner at liberty to discountenance the use of 
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Shin for the manes of a deceased person. To which we reply, the 
cases are entirely different. The apostles found the Greeks using 
the word G>eog for God by way of eminence, as we find the Chinese 
usiug the word Ti, in the same sense; thus their adoption of 0so<:, 
and ours of Ti, to express God by way of eminence, is sanctioned by 
the classical usage of the people among whom we come; and wc 
could very easily point out to the Chinese, as the apostles might 
have done to the Greeks, the impropriety of employing a word, which 
they themselves had used for the Supreme, to designate a nuniau 
being, however exalted. The advocates of Shin, however, do not 
find the Chinese using that term for God by way of eminence, while 
they do find them employing it for spirits of every kind , they cim 
not, therefore, on the ground that the word Shin has been used for 
the former, interdict the Chinese from employing it in the latter, 
sense; because the restriction of the general term Shin , spirits, to 
the specific idea of god, is entirely an invention of foreigners, with 
which the Chinese have nothing to do. 

The way in which Dr. Boone proposes to obviate the difficulty 
arising from Shin being understood in the sense of manes, is, wo 
conceive very unsatisfactory. He says, 44 all danger of mistake may 
be removed by translating ‘ the Shin who protected Abraham, Isaac, 
&c ’ ‘The God of our fathers* may be rendered,” he says, “ 4 the 
Skin who protected our fathers,* or, 4 the Shin whom our fathers 
worshiped.* ** Thus an unwarrantable circumlocution must be em¬ 
ployed, in these and such like cases, or else the use of Shin endan¬ 
gers a serious misunderstanding If so, then it is evident, that a 
wrong term has been selected, and that those who use it are employ¬ 
ing it in a sense in which the Chinese do not understand it. Sup¬ 
posing the term Shin to be the appellative name of God, as Dr. B. 
contends, then there could be no danger of mistake if we used it, 
when speaking of the God of Abraham, &c.; so also if Shin really 
were the appellative name of God, the Chinese themselves would be 

cirCumlocut 1|3 when speaking of the Shin 
the Shin of j ol| Yu, or the Shin of ■$ 
it their readers misunderstanding the term 
in such circumstances, as meaning the God of Wan wdttg , 6l c. 
They ought, under such circumstances, to have said, that the Shin 
liere spoken of is not the Shin whom Wan wdng worshiped, or who 
protected Wan wang, but the spirit that animated him when .alive, 
and which existed in the disembodied state after his death. But 
they d6 nothing of the kind; and on the contrary, employ the term, 


necessitated to employ 
of Wan wAn% 

Kwdnti , in order to pr 
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naturally and easily, as meaning of its own native force the spirit of 
jfi Wan wdng, and nothing else. If a foreigner, writing in 
English, were to use the word spirit as the appellative lor God, and 
on coming to the phrase, “Israel offered sacrifices to the Qod of 
his father Isaac,” were, in order to prevent misunderstanding, to 
employ the circumlocutory phrase, the spirit who protected his fa¬ 
ther Isaac; we should tell him that the difficulties arose from his 
•■sing the word spirit in a wrong sense, and that all danger of mis¬ 
apprehension would be obviated by his using the term which we 
employ for God by way of eminence. 

The allusion to the practice adopted in my former version (where 
Sh&ngti was employed for God), of rendering “the God of our fa¬ 
thers,” the “ Shangti whom our fathers worshiped,” is not to the 
point, unless Dr. Boone could show that such circumlocution was 
still intended to be employed. Much study has of late been directed 
towards this subject; and it is more than probable that the views 
of the different parties on some things have been modified, as their 
acquaintance with the topic under discussion has enlarged. This is 
the case with regard to the passage just quoted, and others of a si¬ 
mitar character. We now see, that no circumlocution is necessary 
or warrantable; that the term, or terms, chosen by us to translate 
Qsoc may be retained throughout, and need no periphrasis to guard 
or to explain them; as they are established by native authority in 
every sense in which we propose to employ them. If Dr. Boone 
thinks that the term he has chusen does need a circumlocution to 
remove all danger of misunderstanding, then it is evident, that he 
has selected a term which in the sense in which he employs it is not 
warranted by native authority, and would, if used alone, according 
to the usus loquendi of the Chinese, be misunderstood. 

Dr. Boone then passes on to state the reasons which forbid him to 
use Ti as a translation of Elohim and Giog. The chief reason, 
he says, is that Tt is not the appellative name of God in Chinese, 
nor the name of any class of beings; but a title given to men, as 
well as to invisible beings, who are the objects of religious worship. 

To establish this assertion, he brings forward two ancient and 
concise dictionaries which give to Ti the meaning of ruler and 
judge; respecting which see our remarks in the Inquiry, page 68. 
To what has been there advanced we have little at present to add 
but merely wish to remark, that while Dr. Boone has quoted native 
dictionaries 1 largely, in order to combat the arguments of the abet¬ 
tors of Ti, he has carefully abstained from referring to ihern, to 
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establish his views of Shin. In our estimation none of these autho¬ 
rities give any sanction to the idea that Shtn is the appellative name 
for God, while all concur in stating that Shin means spirit. On the 
other hand, the Imperial Dictionary states specifically that Ti is the 
name of the Divinity as far as the Chinese are acquainted with him, 
and that it is also used for a variety of invisible beings superior to 
man, who have an agency in the government of the world. 

Having referred to the Imperial Dictionary, we will now proceed 
to examine what Dr. Boone has advanced from that work, point out 
the parts in which his translation differs from our own, and defend 
the latter where necessary. 

First, with regard to our translation of the quotation from the 

(=3 J/E S Eeh-hri-tung, which we have rendered “ he who in 
virtue is united to Heaven is called a 2\ t” this has been translated 
by Dr. Boone “ he whose power corresponds to heaven is designated 
a 7Y” In a note, he says, “ we have translated the word tih, 
power , and not virtue, as this latter word, being generally used for a 
moral quality, would mislead the English reader.” He then says, 
“ that tih means power, influence &e.;” and as a proof of the 
assertion quotes Morrison who gives two classes of meanings, first 
virtue, commonly in a good sense; and secondly, power, force, &.c. 
Also the dictionary published by myself, wherein the same ideas 
are set forth, viz. virtue and goodness; with vigor and energy. Ac¬ 
cording to these statements, therefore, two meanings may be assign¬ 
ed to ^ tih, viz., virtue and power. Dr. Boone says, that to em¬ 
ploy the former here would mislead the English reader; he therefore 
prefers the latter. 

Now when a word is said to be capable of two meanings, the way 
to decide upon the one which the writer intended should be put 
upon it, is to consult the context, or to refer to such definitions of the 
term as he himselfhas given. If we examine the immediate context 
we shall find, that the lexicographer refers to |p| Y5u’s intelligence 
and accomplishments; upon which the commentator remarks, that 
Heaven (or the Divinity) is called Ti, because of his justice as the 
moral governor of the universe; while Y&u, and the rest of the 
ancient emperors, were called by the same nnine, because in their 
tau, right principles, they assimilated to this standard. Here it 
nr*evident, that moral qualities are intended, because the word 

tih, never 


I 


tiiu is employed ; which, when connected with 
imparts power and influence. On referring to the preface to the 
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Shfj King, from which the above quotation is made by K&nghi, we 
find that the monarchs who succeeded Y&u and Shun 
could not come up to their predecessors in virtue, and therefore 
they were called u>dng, kings, only. Their power was fully 
equal to that of their predecessors, but their goodness was deficient; 
hence they were less esteemed. 

Should any further evidence be necessary, to prove that ^ tih 
is here to be understood in the sense of virtue, we may refer to Mor¬ 
rison’s Dictionary, Vol. II, page 128, where he speaks of j§[J 

tih pei Ydu Shun) virtue equal to the ancient sovereigns 
Yfcu and Shun ; and Vol. I, page 522, where Dr. Morrison quotes 
Confucius, as saying, “Only Heaven is great, and only Ydu imitat¬ 
ed it;” upon which the commentator says, “of emperors and kings 
mentioned in books, there never was any whose virtues were more 
abundant than those of Ydu; and of all the praisea bestowed on 
the virtues of Ydu, there never was any more complete than this.’’ 
Who can doubt after this, that ^ tih here means moral virtue, 
and not power and influence. Further, if we refer to those 
definitions of the terms which the lexicographer himself gives, we 
shall see that this is the precise idea tube attached to ^ tih. In 
the Inquiry, page 11, we have subjoined, in a note, a translation of all 
that Kdnghf says on the term, in which there is not one word about 
physical force, power, or influence. It is not necessary to add any¬ 
thing to what is there detailed, but merely to adduce Morrison’s 
idea of the meaning of an tih king ,—the first definition given 
by K&nghf,—which he calls “ a course of splendid virtuous actions.” 


Bearing in raind K&nghi’s definitions of the word /{Jg tih , we 
now turn to Dr. Boone’s explanation of the sentence first quoted 
from the lexicographer, viz. “ he whose (tih) power corresponds to 
Heaven is designated a 7V’ which he says means, “ he who rules 
over the whole empire, which is styled by Chinese magniloquence 
XT T*ien hid 9 ail under heaven, as Heaven rules over all things 
that are under it, is styled Ti , Ruler.” We feel no hesitation in 
appealing to any one acquainted with Chinese, who will examine the 
context in which the word is found, to judge whether such a sense 
as this can be extracted from the passage before us; if it can. we 
must confess that we have yet to learn what Chinese sentences mean. 

With the translations given by Dr. Boone of the extract from 
the Shu King (Essay, page 75), we have no fault to find. This is 
far from being the case, however, with his translation of the Corn- 
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mentary thereon. We have given a rendering of the passage on 
page 6 of the Inquiry, which we submit to the consideration of Chi¬ 
nese students in general. Let them also examine Dr. Boone’s version 
of the same passage, and judge of the general correctness of the two. 
Our busiuess now, however, is with those parts of his translation 
which affect the present controversy. The first in importance is 
the rendering or the word Q mng % which we call name , and which 
iu Dr. Boone’s estimation means title, but as he has reserved the 
discussion on this term till all the cases in which it occurs come 
before us, we shall in our reply do the same. 

On the quotation from a writer in the Chun-Tsiti we have nothing 
to remark, but on that from KwSntsz’ ^ Ip. which follows, we 
would observe, that the words tdu and tih 9 *n the two 
members of the sentence, serve to illustrate each other; as is fre¬ 
quently the case in Chinese parallelisms. The word tdu has been 
rendered by Dr. Boone 44 principles,” and tih , 44 the powers and ca¬ 
pacities of things.” Tdu , according to Morrison, in its primary signi¬ 
fication, is a way, a principle; when applied to human conduct, it re¬ 
fers to 14 correct virtuous principles and course of action,” and wneia 
connected with tih , it means virtue, virtuous. The sentence, as 
translated by Dr. Boone, would suit the description of a natural phi¬ 
losopher rather than a judge, or ruler of mankind ; which he main¬ 
tains is the original signification of the word Ti. Hence he suggests, 
that 44 the fanciful distinctions” referred to exist only in the mind 
of the writer; whereas, if we suppose tdu and tih to refer to human 
conduct, the inference is natural, and the meaning of the writer by no 
means obscure. In a note on page 76, Dr. Boone refers to Ti Chi 

a prince who is said to have proceeded to unlimited dissi¬ 
pation ; and argues from it that w Ti was a mere title conferred 
on any one who might sit on the imperial throne, without reference 
to his moral qualities. To this we reply that ancient emperors 
were called Ti, on two different grounds, viz., properly and impro¬ 
perly. Persons were properly called Ti (according to the ideas of 
the Chinese), when in virtue they were supposed to be united with 
Heaven, or the Divinity ; as was the case with the five ancient 
emperors. These did not receive the empire by right of inheritance 
from their ancestors, nor bequeath it to their posterity, but left it 
to the most virtuous; hence they were called Ti. Those were im¬ 
properly called Ti, who came into power only by the right of suc¬ 
cession, without the possession of any moral qualities, these were 
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endured for a time, and afterward* put out of the list, as was tho 
case with Ti Che, just referred to; who, according to tho 

ritual of the present dynasty, is excluded from the list of those em¬ 
perors sacrificed to at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes; much 
stress, however, can not be laid upon the circumstance of unworthy' 
persons being at that time called Ti, as Chti futsz’ says, “ it is impos¬ 
sible to givo entire credence to the traditions of those remote ages." 

In the same note Dr. Boone says, M that during the three dynas* 
ties Hi&, Sh&ug, and Chau (namely, from b. c. 2170 to 243), the 
word Ti, as applied to human rulers, fell into disuse. The reason 
of this is given in the preface to the Shu King, according to which, 
the monarch* of the three dynasties, being inferior to their predeces* 
sors in virtue, and bequeathing the empire to their immediate des¬ 
cendants, instead of the most virtuous, were not considered worthy 

Tain Chl-hwang, having engrossed the power of the contending 
states, and constituted himself sole monarch of China, usurped the 

% 

have always been thus designated ; and the phrase, having been euw 
ployed in this sense from age to age, has come into general use, 
most probably without reference to its original meaning. When 
analyzed, it is found to cousist of two terms, the one meaning au¬ 
gust, great, &c., and the other, ruler or judge , with especial refer¬ 
ence to the Ruler of all. There can be no doubt that the word 1\ 
is used by the Chinese for God by way of eminence, and for invisi¬ 
ble beings, who have some agency in the management of nature. 
The Imperial Dictionary tells us, that such is the principal, if not 
the original, sense in which the term was used. It has been em¬ 
ployed also for human beings who were supposed to resemble the 
Divine in moral qualities. Taking these terms together, therefore, 
it might seem that the combination resulting therefrom would indr- 
cate something very grand and exalted. Dr. Boone suggests that, 
on the supposition that we U9e Ti for God , we must admit the phrasfe 
Hwdngti to mean august God . This, however, does not necessarily 
follow. Instances occur of words which, when separated mean 
something very great, but in combination convey different or per¬ 
haps inferior ideas; such is with us the epithet godfather. If4he 
two words constituting this term were separated, one would mean 
the Supreme Being, the Author of all, and thd other a progenitor; 
joiued together the term imports merely the sponsor for a child at 
baptism. Custom has, however, sanctioned the usage, and no one. 


Hwdngti , since which time the emperors of China 


title, of 



of the name of Ti. About the period last specified 
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on hearing the phrase godfather , ever applies it to the Divine Being, 
or even to the procreator of children. In like manner, the phrase 

rE ^ Hwangti , however much its component parts might seem 
to convey the idea of august divinity (supposing the latter term to be 
understood in the sense of God), does not convey that idea to the 
Chinese mind. It means, in their apprehension, emperor only, is 
never used by any Chinese writer for August God, and if so used by 
us would not be understood by them. 

Dr. Boone says, “ should we adopt the word Ti, as that by which 
to render Gsog iu the Scriptures, we must either declare war against 
the emperor's title, and forbid all Christians to call him by this title; 
or we must call a man august God , than which it would be better 
for us to cut out our tongues.” This argument, if it have any force, 
makes equally against Shin, as it does against Ti; for Shin has been 
the common term for spirit in all ages, and the well known phrase 
jjjljl tsing shin has been employed for animal spirits in Chinese 
ever since books were written in the language. This being the 
case, should we adopt the word Shin, as that by which to render 
©oo£ in the Scriptures, we must either wage war against the esta¬ 
blished phraseology of the Chinese, and forbid all Christians to use 
this expression, or we must call the animal spirits pure essential rft- 
vinity , than which it would be better for us to cut out our tongues. 
Thus the same line of argument can be pursued in both cases; 
there is this difference, however, between the two; viz. that while 
we might justly represent to the Chinese the impropriety of using a 
term, which they had been in the habit of employing, unmistakeably 
and alone, for God by way of eminence, to designate a human beiug, 
however exalted ; we could not, with any degree of justice, insist, 
even on our converts abstaining from the use of a term for the ani¬ 
mal spirits, on the ground that it had been used for the Deity par 
excellence, because it never has been so employed by any Chinese 
writer, and is thus used only by foreigners, who can not be supposed 

to be as well acquainted with the language as the Chinese them¬ 
selves. 

With regard to the propriety of Christians using the title which 
the Chinese accord to their emperors, we may observe, that if it be 
found that terms are employed for earthly monarchs which have been 
used for the Deity, and still call up to the rnitid the idea of the Di¬ 
vinity whenever used; there can be little doubt that the use of such 
terms for human rulers should be discouraged. The phrase 4* 
Jluungti, however, is not of that character; it never has bee^used 
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by the Chinese to designate God; and is understood by them only 
in the sense of emperor. There are terms, however, accorded to 
the emperors of China, which may be considered extravagant appel¬ 
lations, and should be forbidden; for they call their emperor heaven , 
in the sense of the Divinity, and pay divine honors to him during 
his lifetime, all a part of the worship of kings which has prevailed 
among pagans, both in the eastern and western worlds. The Greeks 
and Romans employed the terms i 0sog, 6 Kupiof, and Ss€ag7og, Deus, 
Divus, Dominus, &c., to designate their sovereigns; while iucense 
was burnt to them during their lifetime, as though they were gods. 

The Egyptians went further than this; on referring to the Roset¬ 
ta stone and other Egyptian inscriptions, we find that people calling 
one of the Ptolemies, “God Epiphanes, most gracious.” We have 
also “ the gods Soteres,” meaning Ptolemy Soter and his queen; 
“ the gods Adelphi,” meaning Ptolemy Philadelphus and his queen. 
In like manner, on the Egyptian coins is found the Grecian inscrip¬ 
tion, 06wv Ads\<puv. The following title also occurs: “ Priest of 
Osiris, priest of the gods Euergetae, of the gods Philopateres, of 
Isis, of Osiris-Apisin which the deified kings of the Egyptians 
are placed between the well-known immortal gods of that country. 
In the same way, we have “ the queen Arsinoe, the goddess Philadel- 
pha :* and thus throughout the whole series, forming an exact 
parallel with the Chinese practice of deifying their monarchs, and 
calling them by the same name with which they designate the Su¬ 
preme Being. 

The practice of according extravagant titles to kings in the west, 
became very much modified under the influence of Christianity ; but 
the application of improper expressions did not altogether cease, 
when the Gospel had taken deep root in the Roman empire. The 
apostles found these titles employed in their days, as we do now in 
China; and without setting themselves directly to oppose such prac¬ 
tices, they left Christianity to work its way. We may safely do the 
same, but as we have before observed, if it be found that terms are 
employed for earthly monarchs, which call up the idea of Divinity 
equally with that of the imperial dignity, we may very properly 
discourage their employment. 

The word Ti does cal! up such ideas, and instances occur in Chi¬ 
nese writings, where it is used in the same page for God, and for a 

* See Sharp's Early History of Egypt, London, 1836 ; and Vyse's Pyramids 
of Gizeh, together with Bclzoni’s narrative, where the application of the worris 
God, and gracious God, to the kings of Egypt is of very frequeut occurrence. 

VOL. XVII. NO. XII. 79 
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deceased emperor. This being likely to create confusion, the Chi¬ 
nese may be told that they must, in order to act consistently, relin¬ 
quish the use of the term ih one sense or the other, as it can net 
properly designate both. The same mode of reasoning would not 
be conclusive with respeet to the word Shin , which the Chinese have 
never used to designate God by way of eminence, and therefore can 
hardly be said to do wrong when* they employ it in its legitimate 
sense of spirit . 

Dr. Boone then refers to Kinghi’s definition of 7s, when used 
as a posthumous title, and translates the sentences quoted by the 
lexicographer thus: “ He whose tih, power or influence, is like 
that of heaven and earth is called Ti” The word tih y here, as 
in the former case, should be rendered virtue, or moral quality, and 
not power or influence. Confucitis; in the Book of Changes, when 
enumerating the virtues of the five emperors who were first called 
77, specifies the discovery of the eight diagrams by Fuh-hi, 

the invention of husbandry by jjjfjl j|| Shinnung, and the easy and 
paternal government of the empire by ^ ^ Hw^ngtl, Yau t 
and ^ Shun; in which they imitated the jin, ^ benevolence, and 
i, righteousness of heaven and earth ; if such be their ^ tih % 
what can the meaning of it be, but virtue? 

After alluding to Kanghfs reference to the compound term 
Jl ^ Shangtx , which the lexicographer says means Heaven, or 
the Divinity, Dr. Boone proceeds to notice what the Imperial Diction¬ 
ary says about the Sf five Tx, viz., Wu 

shi n tiling, which he translates “Five Rulers is the title of gods." 
We have already in frequent instmees, shown that jjjljl Shin means 
a spiritual being, aiid we shall presently state our views regarding 
the translation of ^ rting by title. 

Dr Boone then refers to the quotation given by Kdnghf from the 
St Chau Li ' on tl,e subject of the five Tx, informing us where 

they were worshiped, and specifying their individual names. Our 
translation of the Chinese commentator quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionary, differs a little from that given by Dr. Boone; and as the 
terms employed in some measure affect the question, we may as well 
point out the difference. 

The commentator says, “the Azure Tx is £] called H 


Ling-wci-ngang; the vermilion Tx is called Chih-piau - 

&U.” Dr. Boone has rendered it, “ He who is styled Tsang 77, 
the Azure Ruler, is named Ling-wci-ngurtg , &LC." The Chinese 
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student will however perceive that the words styled and named do 
not occur, but simply the word Q called, before the name. 

The sentence quoted from the Family Sayings of Confucius, is 
thus rendered by Dr. Boone : “ The disciple^ ^ KM K*a»g- 
tsz’ asked au explanation of the ^ title Wu 'I'i, or Five Rulers; 
when Confucius replied, Heaven has live elements, &,c.; the (Shin) 
gods of these elements (i, ,e. the gods who preside over these ele¬ 
ments) are styled ^ Wu Tt, the Five Rulers.” A translation 
of this passage, according to our view of it, will be found on the 8th 
page of the Inquiry. We do not mean now to discuss the minute 
differences that appear between these two versions, but simply wish 
to draw attention to the rendering of the word ming by title, instead 
of name. KM K'&ngtsz’, according to Dr. Boone, asked Confucius 
“ an explanation of the (ming) title Wu Ti.” On referring to the 
Family Sayings, from which the above quotation is an extract, we 
find the question of the disciple thus stated: “ I have for a long 
time heard of the ^ name of the Five Ti, without knowing their 

reality; I beg to ask, therefore joj =}j| JL what is the 
meaning of the Five 'Ti?" From this it appears, that the word 
ming, ‘ name,’ is here used in opposition to shih, 1 reality,’ as distin¬ 
guishing that which is commonly said of a person or thing, from that 
which may really be affirmed of the same. He wanted to know 
what the Five Ti actually were, and Confucius informed him what 
in his estimation constituted the five Tt. KM K'&ugtsz’ did not 
ask for an explanation of their title, neither is there any warrant for 
here rendering the word ming by title. We are by no means satis¬ 
fied with Dr. Boone’s rendering of the closing sentence quoted from 
the commentator : “ the Shin (gods) of the elements, &c., are styled 
Wu Ti.” For, in addition to the proof we have given that Shin 
means spirit, or spiritual being, one of the commentators on this 
very passage has explained the word Shin here as meaning “ 2fr 
/£ essent,a l spirits of the five elementsand the word 

||jS ^ wei chi , which Dr. Boone renders styled , is given by Dr. 
Morrison as meaning it is called , it expresses . 

Having gone through the quotations from the Imperial Dictionary, 
Dr. Boone proceeds to state the conclusions which the different par¬ 
ties profess to draw from the premises. The one party concluding, 
that as Ti is the name of Heaven, or the Divinity, and the name of 
five invisible beings who preside over particular departments of na¬ 
ture, and are honored with religious worship—while it is a name 
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given to certain ancient sovereigns, who on account of their virtues 
were raised to divine honors—that it is therefore a name common to 
several beings, who are accounted gods, and one of the appellatives 
of God in Chinese. The other party says, that 1%, when applied to 
these various individuals is not an appellative name, designating a 
distinct genus, who are regarded in the Chinese estimation as gods; 
but a title, by which individuals belonging to different genera are 
distinguished. The objection of the latter party against Ti being 
considered as an appellative, is grounded on the assumption that the 
individuals to whom it is ascribed belong to different genera. But 
it should be remembered, that though in other respects they may 
belong to a different class, yet in respect to their being called Tt, 
or honored as divinities, they belong, or are supposed to belong, to 
the same class. It was not unusual for the pagans of antiquity to 
treat their kings with divine honors, and on account of the quali¬ 
ties displayed by them to consider them superhuman : notwithstand¬ 
ing they had the evidence of their senses that their monarchs were 
hut men, they still considered them as possessors of a divine nature, 
and honored them accordingly. Thus in China, Tt was used as one 
of the names of Heaven; and because human rulers were supposed 
to imitate heaven in virtue, and thus belong to the same class with 
the Divinity, they were called Tt likewise. 

The question on which Dr. Boone lays most stress, in this stage of 
the argument, is, whether the word ming should be translated name 
or title. He admits that ming is used either for a name or a title, 
by the Chinese; and the only question is in which of these senses it 
is used in the present case. To prove that ming may mean either 
name or title, Dr. Boone quotes the dictionaries published by Dr- 
Morrison and myself. It is true, Dr. Morrison, in which he has 
been followed by me, has included title as well as name among the 
definitions which he has given to ming; but in all the phrases 
quoted to illustrate the definitions given, he has not adduced a single 
instance in which ming is used as an appellation of honor or digni¬ 
ty ; from which we may infer, that Dr. Morrison employed the word 
title in the sense in which it is synonymous with name (see Webster’s 
iith class of definitions under title). Should any think that Dr. 
Morrison has included title among the definitions of ming, because 
Kbright has defined ^ ming by ^jfe hdu, we would reply, that 
hdu does not signify a title of honor, but is a word employed by 
the Chinese to indicate one of the classes of proper names by which 
individuals are designated; such as the cognomen or compellation 
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with us. (See Morrison's Dictionary, part I, vol. I, page 359.) In 
order to settle the question, however, in what sense K<inghl used 
the word ^ nting, we have only to refer to his own Dictionary, 
under the article ming, a translation of which may be found in page 
9 of the Inquiry; from which it will appear that ming is not 
given by him as'importing a title of honor, but simply as the name 
of a person or thing, which sense it invariably bears throughout the 
Imperial Dictionary, where it occurs thousands of times. 

Dr. Boone, however, quotes a passage from the 
Yuen-kien-lui-han, to prove that ming is once used in the sense of a 
title of honor. The passage, as he renders it, is as follows: “ Hea¬ 
ven only is one (Shin) God ; but because he is most honorable, we 
give hitn many (ming) titles: as in the case of a human prince, we 
call him King, Augustus, His Majesty, Celestial King, the Son of 
Heaven, and August Ruler, or Emperor.” We may remark here, 
in passing, that the first clause in the above passage should be ren¬ 
dered (in conformity with the universal application of the word Shin 
throughout the Chinese classics), “ Heaven, or the Divinity is only 
one spiritual being;” i. e. not two or more, as might be thought 
from the circumstance of his being called by many ^ names. The 
writer in effect says, the reason of his having many names is because 
he is most honorable; as in the Case of an earthly ruler who is su¬ 
preme amongst men, we have various modes of designating him, 
such as king, &c.; but we do not mean thereby that the sovereign is 
multiplied in proportion to his names, as he in fact constitutes but 
one individual. 

Dr. Boone thinks that this observation of the Chinese writer is the 
nearest approach to monotheism which we have met with among 
that people; and calls particular attention to the fact that the writer 
uses yih shin, which he renders one God. With reference 

to the monotheism of the Chinese, we may observe that this is a 
doctrine not unfrequently referred to in the classics. T*ien 

heaven, is called —* yih td, the one great one, he that dwells 

on high, and regulates all below, being the summit of all things (see 

page 19 of the Inquiry). The — t f ai yih, supreme one of the 

Li Ki y is the undivided one, who is honored as Ti 

(see Theology of the Chinese, page 82). The operations of nature, 
in nourishing and rendering living things happy, is, according to the 
commentator on the ijpjS FtV* King, entirely owing to the — 

4^ one 7i who superintends the whole (see 1 hcology, page 2tf7). 
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In the above passages, the monotheism of the Chinese is very appa¬ 
rent, but the being referred to is ^ T*icn t or Ti t and not 
Shin . If Shin meant God elsewhere, and particularly the one Su¬ 
preme, in the estimation of the Chinese, which T*ien undoubt¬ 
edly does, it might very properly be rendered God here; but as Shin 
never means God by way of eminence, and always imports, when oc¬ 
curring in the Chinese classics, spirit , we are constrained to render 
it spiritual being here also. 

Iu the passage now under consideration, Dr. Boone has rendered 
the ^ % to ming , i many names,’ which are given to heaven, by 
4 many titles, 1 as we conceive, without sufficient reason: because 
the various appellations by which Heaven, or the Divinity, is known, 
to the Chinese, are not titles, but names. Thus, for instance, .a. 

It ien , ±2 shang hiucn t r—- tdi yih } ■kfc] ta kiun , 

hung kiun , y|f ^ chin tsai 9 chin yuen, 

lew 9 di t HI ta kii , t 9 ien t t*6i hau, i 

t 9 di ho , ^ t'ai hu, ^ fy] t 9 di ts 9 u, &c., are all names of hea¬ 

ven, in the sense of the originating and ruling power, but none of them 
can be considered as titles; they are names descriptive of the being 
to whom they refer, and who is known to the Chinese by these ap¬ 
pellations. Dr. Boone says, that all the words and phrases which 
are cited as instances of the various ming that are given to a human 
prince are titles; but we beg leave to call attention to the fact, that 
the word ming is not used with reference to the epithets by which 
human rulers are known, but ching (a term more directly con¬ 
nected with compliment ary phrases) is there employed ; so that the 
arguments drawn from the fact of the word ming being used for the 
various designations of earthly rulers, to show that it may therefore 
be translated title , is here inapplicable. 

On referring to English lexicographers, it appears that a distinction 
is made by them between those words which are descriptive of cer¬ 
tain stations or dignities, and those which men lay claim to in con¬ 
sequence of holding such stations or dignities. Thus king , accord¬ 
ing to Johnson, is the name of sovereign dignity; and majesty is 
the title to which a king lays claim. So with regard to the words 
prince and highness , duke and grace , ambassador and excellency , &c. 
When the words king , prince , and duke are applied to individuals who 
rule over a certain portion of territory, and fulfill the duties w hich 
belong to those stations, the words become the name by which those 
offices or dignities are known; but when the individuals referred to 
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have 110 political influence or authority, and the words are merely 
hereditary in a family, irrespective of territory, then they are mere 
titles of honor. Thus the titles of the late Francis Hastings, were 
viscount Loudon, earl of Rawdon, and marquis of Hastings; but 
master-general of the ordnance, and governor-general of India, were 
names of the offices he held. 

It has been said, that Tx is one of the titles of heaven, and that it 
is a title common to the Divinity, the five invisible beings presiding 
over the elements, and the five ancient monarchs of Chinn. To 
which we reply, that in accordance with the views elicited in the 
preceding paragraph Ti is no title at all. Whatever translation be 
given to it, whether judge, ruler , or god, it is no more a title than 
governor or president is. A. judge is one who presides in a court of 
justice, or decides causes; a ruler is one who governs, or exercises 
supreme power over others; and god is either the Supreme Being or 
a false god ; but neither of these words can be considered as a title, 
or an appellation of honor. 

Dr. Boone says, that if Ti is to be considered a name, such as 
the name of heaven, the name of the five invisible beings, and the 
name of the five ancient monarchs of China, it must either be a pro¬ 
per name, or an appellative. On the supposition that it is uot the 
former, Dr. Boone proceeds to discuss the question as to whether 
it be the latter; and if not, the inference is left to be drawn, that it 
is no name, but a title. In order to show that Ti is not an appella¬ 
tive, Dr. Boone quotes De Sacy, who defines appellative nouns as 
follows: "Other nouns designate beings by the idea of a nature com¬ 
mon to all the individuals of a species, such as man, horse, cat,&c., 
which do not of themselves call to mind any individual in particular, 
but are applicable to all the individuals of the same species : these 
are called appellative nouns.” Here, if we understand the drift of 
the argument, De Sacy is quoted to prove, that Ti is not an appel¬ 
lative noun, because, according to him, appellative nouns designate 
beings by the idea of a common nature; and because Ti is applied 
to different beings who have no common nature, therefore Ti is not 
an appellative. He have no means of judging iu what sense De 
Sacy used the word nature here: it is most probable that he intend¬ 
ed by it sort, kind, or particular character-, because it is not neces¬ 
sary to constitute an appellative noun, that the individuals, to whom 
it is equally applicable, should have one common nature, as it res¬ 
pects essence or essential qualities. 

According to the definition of an appellative or common noun. 
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given by other grammarians and logicians, it appears that those 
terms are called common , which denote any one individual of a 
whole class, as riper, conqueror , &c.; now conqueror , and all si¬ 
milar terms, such as builder , author , maker , savior , parent , tempter , 
ruler , tyrant , destroyer , do not necessarily implv that the indivi¬ 
dual, whom these various classes may include, are of one common 
nature as it respects their standing in the class of being : they may 
possess the divine, angelic, or human nature, and yet be equally 
builders , makers , rulers, conquerors , &c.; and the terms descriptive 
of these classes are undoubtedly appellatives. It would be in vain 
to call the words tyrant and tempter titles: they are words descrip¬ 
tive of individuals, who perform certain acts or possess certain at¬ 
tributes; and because there are a number of individuals, who per¬ 
form those acts, or possess those characteristics, therefore the words, 
which are equally applicable to all the individuals of this species, 
are common nouns. So with regard to the words judge , ruler , or 
God , which have been suggested as the translation of Ti. 

But Dr. Boone says, that in his estimation, the word Ti is not used 
in the sentences quoted in K4nghf as the appellative name of a 
class of beings; for various reasons : 44 I. Because it is defined by 
the lexicographers themselves as a title, i. e. judge, ruler, prince.” 
We submit, however, that these are not titles in the strict sense of 
the word. K&nglii says that Ti is one of the names of Heaven. 
Webster, in his second definition of judge , says that it means the 
Supreme Being. He also gives The Eternal as an appellation of 
God; Gesenius calls Shaddai , an epithet of Jehovah. Are these all 
to be looked upon as titles, or as names of the being referred to ? 
Would it be at all congruous to call E/, one of the titles of God ? 
2d. Dr. Boone says, that he can not consider Ti as the appellative of 
a class of beings, because we know from history that 44 ming , in the 
last clause of the sentence quoted from the commentator on the 
Shu King,” as that which was taken by the five emperors, 44 must 
mean title , and not name , as neither of these emperors were named 
Ti” Their proper names, we admit, were not 7^, but Fan, Shun , 
&lg. Ti , however, may be considered their cognomen, which latter 
term denotes a name given from any accident or quality, as Alexand¬ 
er the Great. Ti was originally one of the names of Heaven, on ac¬ 
count of the universal and impartial justice exercised by the Su¬ 
preme; the same moral character having been supposed to be ex¬ 
hibited by Yau and Shun, this cognomen was therefore applied to 
them, as well as to the Divinity. 
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Dr. Boone argues, that SS^ mingy in the second clause of this sen¬ 
tence means, as he thinks he has shown, a title, therefore ming in 
the former part of the sentence must mean a title likewise; since the 
writer could not have used the word ming in different senses, as 
“ the reasons assigned why Heaven and the 3E IVu Ti res¬ 
pectively had this {ming) title is the same.” To which we may reply, 
that this argument makes with equal, if not with greater, force (or 
the other side of the question : and we might say,—as the word 
ming in the first part of the sentence means name, one of the names 
of Heaven,—the word ming in the latter part of the sentence must 
mean name also; since the writer, having used the word in the open¬ 
ing clause in one sense, could not have employed it in the same 
sentence in a different sense, where the reason for its use is the 
same. 

The third cause which prevents Dr. Boone from considering Ti as 
an appellative is, that “ the reason given by the commentator why 
Heaven and the five Ti had this ming assigned to them, is not that 
they belonged to the same class of beings, but that they were both 
judges.” Here, let it be remembered, that Heaven was called Tt, 
on account of the exercise of universally and superlatively just judg¬ 
ment ; and because it was considered that the five Tt assimilated 
in their virtuous principles to Heaven, therefore they had the same 
name applied to them. It was not therefore merely in consequence 
of judging just judgment, that Heaven and the five Ti were alike 
called by this name; but because there appeared to be somethings 
equally great and good in the judgment they respectively dispensed. 
They did not originally belong to the same class of beings, but they 
were considered by their votaries as equally entitled to the name 
referred to, from their |^J, assimilation in moral qualities. 

The fourth reason which Dr. Boone says prevents him from con¬ 
sidering Ti as the appellative of a class of beings, is, that “ the word 
Ti , when applied to the S/tin who preside over the five elements, is 
used as a title, and not as an appellative. We have,” he says, “ the 
class of beings referred to designated by the word Shin; we have 
the proper name of each of these Shin given, J|| MW' Bing- 
wei-ngdng, &c.; the separate title of each, e. g. Azure Ti, Yellow 
Ti, &c.; and lastly, the title of the five collectively, Wu Ti, or Five 
Rulers.” Upon this we may remark, that this affords us the genus, 
species, and individuals; the genus, or general class of spiritual be¬ 
ings is called Shin; all spiritual beings, however, are not culled Tt, 
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or designated by the name which is used as the appellative of Hea¬ 
ven, the Divinity. r l\ therefore, is the name of a species included 
in the genus Shin; of this species there are various individuals, who 
have not all the same private designation; a peculiar epithet is there¬ 
fore used, in conjunction with the name of the species, to designate 
the different individuals; which individuals are again pointed out by 
names wholly peculiar to themselves, which are in fact their proper 
names. Now, in the commentary on the Jpj Chau Li , from 
which this account is taken, the word for name , when speaking of 
the various individuals, Ling-joe i-ng ang , &,c., is rning; in the 
Family Sayings, the word for name 9 when speaking of the species to 
which these individuals belong, is also ^ ming; and in the Im¬ 
perial Dictionary, the word for name , when speaking of the genus to 
which they all belong, is again ming . Thus ming is used for name , 
whether speaking of the name of the individual, or the species, or 
the genus. There is no more reason for rendering the word ming 
by title t when speaking of the species, than there is when speaking 
of the genus, or the individual; and the same reason which would 
warrant the translation of ming in a given way in one place, would 
warrant its being so rendered in another. As an illustration, we may 
say, that man is the name of the genus to which all human beings 
belong ; author is the name of the species of men who write books; 
while the author of Waverley is the name of one individual who is 
distinguished from all others, by being called the author of a particu¬ 
lar work; his proper name, however, is Walter Scott. So Shin 
is the name of the genus of spiritual beings; Ti is the name of those 
spiritual beings who have some agency in the government of nature ; 
and Tsing Ti is the name of one individual of that class, rendered 
distinctive by the combination of a particular name with one com¬ 
mon to the whole five; while Ling-tori-ngdng is the proper name of 
such individual, every part of which is peculiar to himself, and 
none of it common to others. 

Dr. Boone says, “ if we are correct in translating the word ming 
by title % then the argument drawn by the advocates of Ti from the 
Imperial Dictionary falls to the ground.” We conceive that he is not 
correct, and that the usual, if not universal, practice of the com¬ 
pilers of the Imperial Dictionary, with regard to the use of the word 
ming , is against him. Ming is used by Kinghi everywhere else, 
in the sense of name; and it is asking too much, in a question in¬ 
volving important consequences, and in which strong reasons are 
urged on the oilier side, to be allowed here to translate it title , in 
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order to carry the point contested. He observes in the next sen¬ 
tence, “ that we find nothing in K4nghl, to countenance the idea 
that Ti is the appellative name of Godto this we reply, that an ap¬ 
pellative is an appellation that has become common to several indivi¬ 
duals. Kinghi says, that Ti is the appellation of Heaven, or the 
Divinity, and that it is common tb several others whom he considers 
divine : how then can the author of the Essay say, that we find no¬ 
thing to countenance the idea of Tt being the appellative name of 
God, in K&nghi? He says further, “ We have the clearest proof 
that Tt is a title conferred on either Shin (gods) or menwe say 
it is a name, applied either to invisible or visible beings, who are 
supposed to resemble each other in moral character; but when the 
word ming, which Dr. Boone renders title, is used throughout the 
same book in which it is found, thousands of times in the sense of 
name, we can not conceive on what ground he is warranted in say¬ 
ing we find the clearest proof of its meaning title. 

In adducing the meanings given in Doctor Morrison’s Diction¬ 
ary, Dr. Boone has quoted that lexicographer as saying, that the 

lift Wu Ti means “ the god of Heaven, and the god of the four 
seasons; 11 and yet Dr. Boone adds at the close. “ It is plain from all 
the meanings and illustrations given by the Doctor, that Ti is not 
an appellative name of a class of beings.” 

After quoting the whole of the dictionaries, native and foreign* 
which he has conceived it right to adduce, Dr. Boone concludes, 
“ that it is clear, beyond all reasonable ground of doubt, that Tt is 
not the appellative name of God in Chinese.’ 1 We can only refer the 
reader again to what has been adduced and argued from the Im¬ 
perial Dictionary on this subject; in addition to which we may 
recall attention to the statement of the Tonic Dictionary called 

jJlL Kidi-shing Tsz'-tien , quoted on page 10 of the In- 
that “ Tt means the Lord and Governor of Heaven; but be¬ 
cause emperors are appointed by Heaven to regulate matters, they 
are also honored as TV’ The same Dictionary has the following: 

H 2, ? tttoX 2 i ^ 0 21 i ^ 0 & 

Tt is the Rmer of heaven; the lord and ruler of Heaven is called 
Ti, as the lord and ruler of the body is called (sin) mind.” To 
us, therefore, it is clear, that It is used as one of the appellatives of 
God in Chinese, notwithstanding the unhesitating conclusion which 
we have above quoted. 

Dr. B. adds, that “there is no difference of opinion among the 
dictionaries to be settled by an appeal to the usus luqmndi of good 
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writers,” and therefore does not appeal to them. We may observe 
here, that the Chinese do not seem to have doubted that Tt is one of 
the names of Heaven, and therefore do not vary in their statements 
respecting it. Some may quote the word in this sense, and others may 
have omitted to quote it with tLis meaning (for lexicographers, par¬ 
ticularly brief ones, do not quote all the meanings that are attached 
to every word), but we are bold to say, that no Chinese dictionary 
can be produced, which says that Ti is not one of the names of 
Heaven, or that Ti is never used in the sense of the Divinity; as to 
the usus loquendi of good writers, we have given such an abundance 
of classical quotations in the Inquiry, in order to prove this point, 
that it is unnecessary here to enlarge. Let the reader carefully con¬ 
sider those, and he will have no reason to doubt, that the best au¬ 
thorities in China use Tt in the sense of God by way of eminence. 

To the objection that Tt means Ruler in all cases, and not GW, 
Dr. Boone represents its advocates as replying, that in addition to the 
government of all things being predicated of Ti, Tt is said to pro¬ 
duce all things, to confer a virtuous nature on the people, &c; and 
ns these acts are not properly predicated of a ruler, but of God, there¬ 
fore Tt must in these cases be rendered God, and not ruler. See 
Inquiry, ftp. 12, 13, where the word Ti is used absolutely and alone 
for God, as designating him who produced and governs all things. 

Dr. Boone endeavors to invalidate this reply, by saying that 
“ the Being referred to is ^ Tien, whom he calls the chief God ; 
and that it is indifferent whether he is pointed out by his title, or by 
bis name.” Here he admits that T f icn is the chief God (or, accord¬ 
ing to our view, God by way of eminence), but says that Ti is his 
title; translating the word £ fixing by title, against the universal 
practice of the author from whom he quotes; and then tells us, that 
nothing is more common than the use of a title for such a purpose. 
It would have been as well, however, had he given us some instances 
where the word Ruler (by which he translates Ti, and calls it a title) 
i 9 used alone, and in an unqualified manner, to denote Him who 
produces and governs all things. These acts are indeed ascribed to 
41 the Ruler of all,” but in such connection the phrase is an appella¬ 
tion of the Supreme Being. We may safely say, that no passage can 
be found in any author, wherein the acts above referred to are pre¬ 
dicated of the words ruler or sovereign , without any qualification or 
addition : if any can be found, then is the term, when used in such 
a sense, not to be considered a title, but as one of the appellations 
of the Being referred to. 
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Having suggested that it was said by the advocates of Tt, that 
“ since it is affirmed of Ti, that he produced ail things, which act is 
not properly predicated of a ruler, but of God, therefore the word 
Ti must, in this instance, be rendered God, and not Ruhr Dr. 
Boone endeavors to meet this argument, and to account for the use 
of Tt in such connection, by saying, “ if in any case the title, and 
not the name, is used to designate the individual, when the act per¬ 
formed is not done in virtue of the authority implied by said title, we 
are not therefore to infer, that the writer uses this title in some un¬ 
usual sense, not sustained by the common usage of the word ; but to 
suppose that he merely means to designate the particular individual 
whose well-known designation it is.” As an instance of this, Dr. 
Boone adduces “ the king dining at Windsor,” and “ the king being 
dead .;” these are cases in which, he says, “ nothing more is intended 
by the use of the title king than to designate a particular individual 
as the subject of discourse.” Upon thi9 we may remark, that the 
reply of Dr. Boone, and the illustration adduced by him, do not 
meet the argument which he professes to answer. In that argument, 
it was affirmed that an act is ascribed to T\, which is not properly 
predicated of a mere ruler, but of a God ; and therefore Ti must in 
such case be understood as used j.n the sense of God, and not of 
ruler. Dr. Boone, in his answer, adduces instances of acts which 
may properly be designated of a king, such as dining and dying. 
In the former case, the act spoken of is above, and in the latter only 
on a level with, the station of the individual designated by the term 
employed. No mere ruler, unless he be something more, can be said 
to produce all things; but a mere king, without being anything more, 
can dine and die. Thus, though we are not required to suppose 
that the word king is employed in an unusual sense, not sustained by 
the common usage of the word, when it is said that the king dines or 
dies; yet we are necessitated to suppose that the word ruler is used 
in an unusual sense, not sustained by the common usage of the 
word, when a ruler is said to produce all things. When all things 
are said to be produced, the act performed is certainly not done 
in virtue of the authority implied by the word ruler, unless he be 
the Ruler of all. And if Ti, when used alone, designates the ruler 
of all, in Chinese (the same not being the case with the word ruler 
in any other language), then is the word ruler, as used by the Chi¬ 
nese, one of the appellations of God by way of eminence, and would 
be readily understood by them, if used in that sense by foreigners. 

In a note on page 8:2, Dr. Boone undertakes to explain the phrase 
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** producing all tilings.” “ This phrase,” he says, “ is expressed in 
Chinese by £Mfa sang wan wuh ; literally, engendering, or be¬ 
getting all tlnngsfrom which he is led to suspect, that the Chi¬ 
nese intend the begetting all things by the which he calsl 

the primordial substance. The phrase sang wan wuh, 
is, however, not the only one used by the Chinese in describing the 
production of all things. In a work called the frPMSi# 
Tsicn Han ku-i Chuen, we have the following sentence : 

the Great Framer spread abroad things, and 
the atoms were diffused throughout unlimited space.” Upon this a 
commentator remarks, f Jl it 

1&. Aka & -k- Kin Jh @ /V & h 7tiZ 


fa $, X ft ffi. 


rmi. it in 
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Eft?’ a potter .forms an earthen vessel upon his wheel; in 
this passage the maker of all things is called the Great Framer, im¬ 
plying that he makes and transforms men, as the potter makes an 
earthen vessel.” The dictionaries tell us that -k. ft the Great 

Framer is ^ T*ien , the Divinity ; and that T*ien is ^ Ti. 
Here, the being who makes things, and the mode of making them, 
are distinctly pointed out. The phrase Ajr ^ sang wan wuh , 
is analogous ; and when it is employed, we have no need to suspect 
that anything is intimated by it relative to the begetting of all things 
by the primordial substance, but simply the making of all things by 
the Great Framer. 


Dr. Boone says, in the note just referred to, that “ the production 
of all things is sometimes ascribed to Heaven, to heaven and earth, 
to the fi'ie elements, to the [5§* yin and yang, and occasionally 
to or ± « Shangti , in modern writers.” Upon this we 

may observe, that the production of all things is, according to the 
analogy of Chinese doctrine, properly ascribed to Heaven, or the 
Divinity, who is the same with Ti or Shdngti. They sometimes 
use the compound phrase heaven and earth, in this connection, re¬ 
ferring not to the objects intimated by those terms, but to the ruler 
over all nature: and if they ever ascribe the production of all things 
to the five dements, or the yin and yang , it is only as these elements 
and principles are employed by him, who in their estimation is the 
Divinity. 

On page 83, Dr. Boone urges an objection to the use of T*i, 
grounded on its unsuitableness to express the doctrine of the Tri¬ 
nity. On pages 80 -S3 of the Inquiry, this objection has been rc- 
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plied to. Some remarks, however, contained in the Essay, on this 
subject not having previously been seen by us, require a distinct notice. 
Dr. Boone, after setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity, asks, “sup¬ 
pose we were to render the ‘ Father is Ruler, the Son is Ruler, and 
the Holy Ghost is Ruler, and these three Persons are one Ruler 
there would be no unity of substance, or even of nature , implied by 
the use of the word Ti ; for, as we have seen, it is used as the title 
of living men as well as Shin (gods), beings belonging to entirely 
different species.” We reply, that the Chinese use the word Ti for 
God by way of eminence, as well as for invisible intelligences, who 
have some agency in the management of the world, as has been 
proved by many quotations from their books. Granting, that the 
word Ti means Ruler , it is clear that it also signifies God. When 
a word, capable of two meanings, will in certain connections be 
readily understood by the natives in one of these two, it is not giv¬ 
ing a just representation of the view they would take of a passage 
written for their information, when translating it back into our lan¬ 
guage, to affix to it the one which the Chinese would most probably 
not assign to it. If the Chinese had never used Ti for God by way 
of eminence, and never would understand it in that sense, the ren¬ 
dering of it by ruler only would be allowable. Now suppose we re¬ 
verse the argument, and use Shin instead of Ti in the sentence here 
quoted. Seeing that Shin never is used, by any Chinese writer, for 
God xaT 1$ oj^v, but is proved, by the united testimony of Chinese 
dictionaries and commentators, to have been used in the sense of 
spirit , we are not at liberty to attach to it an idea which the Chi¬ 
nese never have attached to it; but are compelled to put upon it 
that interpretation which tlie natives would most probably assign to 
it, were they left to themselves. We must therefore render it, 
“The Father is a Spirit, the Son is a Spirit, and the Holy Ghost is 
a Spirit.” This, we admit, conveys the impression of unity of na¬ 
ture, but we question whether the advocates of trinitarian princi¬ 
ples would be satisfied with it. The sentence, we are persuaded 
would convey to the Chinese mind nothing more than that the three 
Persons mentioned were spiritual beings, but could not, without a 
glossary, give the Chinese to understand that the three constituted 
but one and the same Supreme and Essential Deity, because no 
Chinese writer ever used the word Shin for God xaV 1% o^v. 

Should X f 'I'ient'i be employed for God, as recommended at 
the close of the Inquiry, the force of the objection would be still 
more weakened, because the Chinese never understand T'itnti in 
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any other sense than that of a Divine being, or God. It will be 
seen that Morrison has used it in this sense, with especial reference 
to the Trinity ; see Inquiry, page 168. 

Another objection urged against Tx by Dr. Boone, page 84, is, 
that in the classical works of the Chinese, this epithet is applied 
only to six beings, who were the objects of religious worship ; viz. 

to ^ t'ien, and the 21 *iif w,l Tx, who presided over the five 
elements; and from this Dr. Boone infers that Ti is not a generic 
term. But surely it cannot be denied, that the term is generic for 
these six beings. Whatever those beings were, they all belonged to 
the same class or species, and Ti is the appellative common to them 
all. Visdelou, in his remarks on this subject, calls them all Shang - 
ti. H is words are, “They give to each of these genii the name of 
Shdngtx , and also the color appropriated to him. Thus the genius 
who presides over the east and spring, is that of the element of wood, 
or the azure Shdngtx ,” &c. After giving an account of the influ- 
ence which the various Shdngtx are supposed to have exerted over 
different dynasties, and of the theory which the Chinese have built 
thereupon, for the promotion of political designs; he says, “ Each 
of these elements produces a dynasty. Thus the element of wood 
produces one, and its Shdngtx forms its founder. Then the element 
of fire another, and so on.” Again, “This is the doctrine of the Chi¬ 
nese philosophers regarding the revolutions of the elementary ge¬ 
nerations, or five Shdngtx .On the doctrine which we have 

been considering, depends in part the knowledge of what the Chi¬ 
nese deem Divinity : each dynasty, in all its acts, guiding itself sole¬ 
ly by the revolutions of that element by whose power it rules, so as 
to show forth in everything the glory of the Intelligence of the do¬ 
minant element, or the Shdngtx w hich governs it.” In the next sec¬ 
tion, he says, “ Besides the Supreme Shdngtx, who presides over all 
heaven, there are five other Shdngti , who preside separately over 
the five regions of heaven, the five seasons of the year, and the five 
elements, thus dividing the burden of the Supreme Shdngti De 
Guignes, in a note says, M. Visdelou should have quoted the passa¬ 
ges from the authors who establish the belief of these various Shdng¬ 
tx; as this doctrine is not to be found in the Shu King.” 

It is to be found however in the ffir Uidu King , where it is 
said, that “ Chau Ktmg at the celestial Sacrifice associated 
Jlautsib with .Ji Heaven; and in the ancestral temple, he asso¬ 
ciated X i Wan wang with the Shdngti .” The commentator 

te^ iijHt the Shdngti there mentioned, were the Shdngtx of the 
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five quarters. Another commentator on the same passage, says, 
that “ those five ft are the azure Ti of the eastern quarter, ^jjj£ 
^ |f|l Ling-roei-ngang; the Red ft of the southern quarter, ^ ££» 

l&Z Chih-pidu-nn, &c.; and that these Shdvgti of the five quar¬ 
ters are each of them Shdngti." This is again referred to in the 
38th section of the ^ Ktodng-poh-with Chi, where the 

emperor, in sacrificing to the Shangtl of the eastern quarter, is 
described as putting on an azure robe and crown ; and in sacrific¬ 
ing to the Shangti of the southern, quarter is said to have pul on a red 
robe and crown, &c., with especial reference to the colors which 
are supposed to distinguish the five Ti. Again, a commentator on 
the Chau Li, Vol. 3. page 10, says, “ according to the regulations of 
the Chau dynasty, the ceremonies observed in sacrificing to the five 
ft were the same as those observed towards Heaven, in order to 
denote their elevation; but they differed in some respects from those 
offered to Heaven, in order to mark the distinction between them.” 

From a review of the above remarks, we conclude that the 3l 
2ft Wu ft, and ^ l'«n, have various points of resemblance. 
They are alike called Shangti % or the Divinity. They are, accord¬ 
ing to K£nghi, severally worshiped with the highest honors at the 
various borders of the country. The ceremonies employed towards 
them are in many respects alike, to show the resemblance between 
them. In paying divine honors to ancestors, the highest homage 
is associating them either with ^ Tim, or the -£j ^ Wu Ti. 
These are supposed to have a presiding control, either generally or 
particularly, over various departments of nature, and to fake under 
their patronage the different dynasties. Neither Tim, nor the 
iffr Wit ft, who preside over the elements, are ever spoken of as 
deified mortals, and the private names attached to the latter are de¬ 
nounced by the orthodox, as unclassical ami superstitious. The in¬ 
ference therefore is, that they are like gods in the Chinese estimation, 
and that the word Ti is an appellative applying equally to the whole 
six, in the sense of an invisible being not of human origin, having 
an agency in the government of the world. Ti is thus a generic 
term, used to designate a class of invisible Beings, in the estimation 
of the Chinese, of the highest kind. 

Dr. Boone adds, with regard to Heaven and ihe Wu 7i, that 
“ neither of these invisible beings, distinguished by the title of 77, 
have ever been worshiped by the people of China, but the worship 
of them has always been confined to the emperor . n This but con- 
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firms the suggestion we have thrown out in the preceding paragraph, 
that they were in the estimation of the Chinese invisible beings of 
the highest kind For it is a well-known theory of the Chinese, that 
like must worship like, or the invisible beings can not be induced to 
come. Thus the emperor worships the Supreme in their estima¬ 
tion, and those who are supposed to resemble him in any way, while 
the worship of invisible beings of an inferior kind is left to the va¬ 
rious grades of officers. Of course, this is a theory of which no 
Christian can approve; but when the object is to ascertain the views 
of the Chinese regarding certain invisible beings, we may legitimate- 
Iv infer that the ciicumstauce of their worship being confined to 
the emperor is a proof of their divinity in the estimation of that 
people. 

Dr. Boone says further, that “ the worship of the Five Rulers was 
discontinued by the Ming dynasty, a. d. 1369, and has never since 
been resumed ; so that the title of Ti is applied to only one Being, 
who is now an object of worship in the state religion, viz. I'icn.” 
If so, then the religion of China has assumed a monotheistic feature 
during the last few hundred years, more decidedly than before; in¬ 
asmuch as but one invisible and underived Being is designated 
by a term which is said to be one of the names of Heaven ; and only 
one being is honored with supreme regard in the services of the 
state ritual; this one being is 7’*, and therefore God par excellence 
in the estimation of the Chinese. 

But Dr. Boone adds, “ this Being is not worshiped by any of the 
people of China, but only by the emperor; the honor of worship¬ 
ing Sluing ti , the Ruler on High, being reserved exclusively to the 
Ilwangti, August Ruler on earth.” We grant that the privilege of 
sacrificing to the Supreme, according to the state ritual, is exclusive¬ 
ly claimed by the emperor, as the high-priest of the nation ; and any 
interference with such right is considered ns a usurpation of impe¬ 
rial dignity, and punished as treason against the state. But every 
man is at liberty to serve Heaven, and to % pray to 

Heaven, as well as Shangti: while the ugliest person, if he but fast 
and bathe, may ^ even sacrifice to the Supreme in the 

ordinary way, so long as lie does not attempt to imitate any of the 
sacred rites which are peculiar to the imperial services. Instances 
of this calling upon and honoring the Supreme occur every day. 
In a collection of essays by various learned men of the present dy¬ 
nasty, we h ive one on praying to Heaven, in which the writer speaks 
of his daily prostrating himself before the Deity in his estimation, 
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offering up incense with prayers and tears, confessions and suppli¬ 
cations, with the greatest reverence to Shangti. This must be con¬ 
sidered worship, as much as prayer was among the Israelites, under 
the Mosaic economy, when the business of sacrifice was confined to 
one class of the people, and the highest services of religion were 
performed by the high-priest alone. It could not be said, that Jeho¬ 
vah was not worshiped by the people of Israel, because the high- 
priest alone could enter into the Holiest on the day of atonement* 
and so T'ien or Shangti may be worshiped by the people of China 
though they do not engage in the services of the state ritual. “ IIow 
can it be maintained/* asks Dr. Boone, 44 that the term Ti (thus re¬ 
stricted to one being) is the appellative name of God?” Tw this we 
reply, the term Ti, or Shangti, having been restricted from several 
beings to one, does not alter its appellative character in the Chinese 
language, no more than the words Elohim and faro*; could be con¬ 
sidered as less appellatives than before, because these words were 
l iken as the appellations of one Being only, to whom they might be 
said properly to belong. 

With regard to Dr. Boone's argument on page 85, that the use of 
the word Ti for God, in the first comandment, would forbid all obe¬ 
dience to civil rulers, we have only to refer to pages 79-83, of the 
Inquiry. In addition to what is there said, we may just observe that 
in Dr. Boone's statement, there is in our estimation a want of con¬ 
sistency, which, if observed, would greatly weaken the force of his 
objection. He says, supposing the first commandment to run thus: 
44 ‘The Ruler says, besides ine thou shall have no other Ruler / what 
does this say, but that He , who is the Ruler par excellence forbids 
men to sustain the relationship of the ruler towards any other be¬ 
ing than himself?” Here we may observe, that the word 7t in the 
above sentence, whatever it means, ought to be understood in the 
same way throughout; if so, then it would mean, 44 He who is the 
Ruler par excellence forbids men to regard any as the Ruler par ex¬ 
cellence besides himself;” or he, who is the Divine Ruler, forbids 
men to regard any as the Divine Ruler besides himself. This we 
conceive would not be interfering with civil obedience, nor 44 for¬ 
bidding men to sustain the relationship of the ruled ” towards any 
other being than the one speaking. Whatever that one Being is, 
he requires men to regard him only as such, and forbids men to look 
upon any other in the same light. The word must convey the same 
meaning in the former part of the sentence that it does in the latter > 
as no writer would use a single term in different senses, when the 
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reference is the same. Dr. Boone, bv varying the term in the sen¬ 
tence, has endeavored to make the commandment thus rendered, 
bear against civil obedience in what we conceive an inconsequential 


o 

manner. 


For an answer to the other objection urged by Dr. Boone against 
the use of Vi as the translation of Eluhim , because it would not ex¬ 
clude from religious worship multitudes of beings who are wor¬ 
shiped by the Chinese, we refer our readers to the remarks on page 
84 of the Inquiry. 

O" the 8ub J RCt of _t Sk&ngti, and ^ T^ienti, Dr 
Boone remarks, that “ Neither of these phrases is the appellative 
n tine of God in Chinese ; and the use of I'ienti could only be advo¬ 
cated on the ground that it was a title of the chief God.” In reply 
to this, we refer to pages 164-168 of the Inquiry, wherein it is shown 
that T*icnti is used by the Chinese literati for various spiritual in¬ 
telligences, besides the Supreme in their estimation, while the T4n- 
ists employ it, not only for the Supreme Being, but consider it as 
generic for a large class of beings treated by them with divine ho¬ 
nors. The Budhists also designate the God m to Sakya by 

the appellation T'icnti. Thus it appears that 'Tunti is not the title 
of the chief God. but an appellative for Divine beings generally, on 
which grounds the use of it is advocated. 


The remarks of Dr. Boone on page 87, have already occupied 
our attention in the Inquiry, pages 35, 67. and 84. We merely refer 
now to his query. “ what would be thought of the English translat¬ 
or who should use the word king as that whereby to render Elohim 
into English? and vet king is not more commonly used as the title 
of the ruler of the English nation, than Ti is as the title of him who 
rules over the Chinese people.” To this we reply, that had the. 
word king been used by English writers unqualified and alone, 
for God by way of eminence, and other invisible intelligences having 
some share in the management of the world, as has been the well 
known practice of the Chinese, we should then have been warranted 
in using that term as the translation of Elohim, because it would 
have conveyed to the English mind the idea which Elohim was in¬ 
tended to convey; indeed, we should have been necessitated to use 
it, if the English had no other term by which to convey the natural 
idea of God. But allow ns to ask, what would have been thought 
of the nglis.i translator who should use the word spirit to render 
Elohim into English ? And yet spirit is not more commonly used for 
invisible intelligences of every kind both high and low, good and 
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bnl, unions the English, than Shin is among the Chinese; while it is 

• n v ci 

admitted by those who plead lor the use of Shin 9 that it is never 
used by any Chinese writer for God xaV ig o^v. 

After summing up the arguments in favor of Shin , Dr. Boone 
concludes by saying that “ whatever objections may be urged against 
the use of Shin , must be answered by the exigencies of the case, and 
this word must be used to render Elohim and &eog malgrt all objec¬ 
tions.” This pleading of the exigency of the case as answer to 
every argument appears to us a tacit admission, that the objections 
against Shin can not be otherwise met. It surely could not have 
escaped the mind of Dr. Boone that the exigency of the case must be 
very strong indeed to weigh against all and every objection, and that 
the exigency of the case could be pleaded on one side as well as the 
other. Should we say that Ti, and its corresponding terms, are the 
only words which the Chinese language affords to express the idea of 
God xaV igo^rjv, and that therefore it must be used to render Elohim 
and 0so£, in spite of all objections, we are persuaded that Dr. Boone 
would not readily yield assent to our assertion. 

Dr. Boone's statement, that “ he would, if he could, remodel the 
literature of the country, and forbid the employment of Shin for the 
human soul,” is equivalent to an admission that it is necessary to 
remodel the literature of the country, in order to establish his point. 
If so, then it must appear evident to every attentive observer that he 
has chosen a wrong term, which he can not carry without turning the 
language of China upside down. “ But we must,” he says, “ take the 
Chinese language as it is, and only use the best term it affords us, it 
being the only medium through which we can make the Chinese ac¬ 
quainted with the Sacred Scriptures.” In this we entirely coin¬ 
cide ; but this is very different from remodeling the literature of the 
country as before intimated. To make ourselves intelligible to a 
people, we must use their language as they are accustomed to em¬ 
ploy it; all departures from this rule will only ensure the defeat 
of our own object. To use Shin for God xaV Ig ojpjv is a departure 
from this rule; to use Ti and its corresponding terms for God by 
way of eminence, and other invisible beings having an agency in the 
government of the world, is not: therefore we prefer the latter. 

The objection which, in Dr. Boone's estimation, has weighed most 
with the missionaries against Shin, is, that ” it is used for so many 
contemptible deities, that it seems almost a contamination to call 
Jehovah by a name that is common to such beings.” This, how¬ 
ever, has had little weight with us. Our objection against the term 
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is that it means spirit in every instance, and God by way of eminence, 
in none. In this, then, it differs entirely from Qeo$ or Deus , which 
terms, though they were employed for Priapus, Sterentius, &,c. f were 
never used for the human spirit, and were frequently employed for 
God by way of eminence. Let the advocates of Shin divest it of the 
former, and prove that it is used for the latter by sufficient classical 
authority, and we will gladly adopt Shin 9 notwithstanding it may be 
used for the whole turba Dcorum , down to the very lowest and most 
insignificant Divinity. 


Art. II. Anecdotes given by Chinese authors to inculcate a moral 
or to illustrate human conduct. 

The man who was anxious about his two-hundredth birthday. 

An old man, both rich and honorable, whose sons and grandsons 
filled his hall, had a large crowd of guests assembled around his 
door to congratulate him upon his hundredth birthday ; but he knit 
his eyebrows as if he was unhappy, till the crowd asked him what he 
wa3 grieving at amidst the general joy. “ I am not anxious about 
anything,” said he; “only I was thinking that on the anniversary of 
my two hundredth birthday, there will be many hundreds and thou¬ 
sands more guests, and how shall I be able to remember them all?* 1 

Moral. How silly thus to borrow trouble ! 

Deducting two taels a night. 

There was a kind old man, who took pleasure in charitable acts, 
who one wintry night saw a man sheltering himself under his eaves, 
andjinvited him into his house. A glass of warm spirits cheered him 
up, and he remained through the night, but owing to the snow the 
host made him stay that day and the next, when the weather clear¬ 
ed up. As he was about to go, he begged of the old man the loan 
of a knife; taking it up, he said to him, “ We did not know each 
other before, but 1 am going to destroy this body in order to requite 
your great kindness.” The old man much surprised, stopped him ; 

You would greatly injure me by such a deed, for to have a man 
die in my house without any reason will waste twelve taels or more 
money, besides all the trouble.” The rogue replied, “ I avail of 
your suggestion; it will not be well to have so much annoyance, just 
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get the twelve taels for me, and I will go.” The old man, greatly 
provoked, aroused the whole neighborhood with his objurgations, but 
in order to appease him, gave six taels, sighing as the wretch was 
going, " Who would have thought I should ever meet such an 
unconscionable man?” “You do’nt call yourself unreasonable,” 
rejoined the chap, “ but say that lam so; now if you had but a good 
heart, you would not only have kept me the three nights, but would 
not have deducted two taels for every night 1 stopped here, from what 
1 should have cost you if I had used the knife.” 

MoraL We regard this man as very ungrateful thus to requite the kind¬ 
ness shown him, but how many people there are in the world like him! 
Men are placed in positions of power, honor, influence, and emolument by 
imperial bounty, who never thiuk of the favors they have received, but requite 
these benefits by injuring the people, destroying their property, and weaken¬ 
ing the authority of the monarch. Parents rear their children with infinite 
labor, anxiety, and expense, and how often these sons regard them as enemies, 
and embitter their declining years with unnatural ingratitude. 

" Leaving me only that loretched beggar.” 

Ch4ng and Li were once walking together, when seeing a rich 
old man coming in his sedan with many slaves, Ch4ng pulled his com¬ 
panion aside within a doorway to hide themselves, saying, “ The 
man in that sedan is my near relative, and if I do not retire from his 
presence, he will needs get out of it to salute me, which would be 
very troublesome and inconvenient to him.” Lf replied, “Of course, 
then, you ought to step aside.” Going on, in a little while, they saw 
a man on horseback, followed by many runners, whose dress and cap 
were well arranged ; and Ch4ng again pulled his friend aside into a 
doorway, observing, “The gentleman on horseback has been my in¬ 
timate friend from boyhood, and if I meet him it will cause him great 
trouble, for he will certainly stop and get off his horse to salute me.” 
“To be sure, then, you ought to withdraw,” said Lf. They then 
both went on, and soon saw a beggar, with tattered garments and 
torn cap, bowling out as he came up. Lf, pulling Ch4ng, and turning 
aside into a doorway, said, “This miserable beggar is my near rela¬ 
tive and intimate friend, and I wish to avoid him, for if he sees me, he 
will not be at all ashamed of me.” This surprised Chang, who said, 
“ Why do you have such sort of friends?” Lf said, “You pick out all 
the rich and good for your friends, and leave only the empty handed 
beggars to annoy me; what else can I do?” 

Moral. This general practice of currying favor with the rich, and induc¬ 
ing men to despise the low is very mean : how much more base, when per- 
suns lie about it! 
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The man who wished to he changed into a father. 

An old rich man called his debtor to his house and told him, “ You 
barebacked beggar, you've nothing with which you can pay me; 
swear to me how you will repay me in the coming world, and I will 
burn the uccouut, and not ask for anything." The man said, “ 1 
should wish to be changed into a horse, that your honor might ride 
m i till I had paid the whole debt." Upon this, the old man assented, 
and taking up the bill burned it. Another one of his debtors, coin¬ 
ing in afterwards, and saying, “ I should like to become an ox, and 
plough the fields, or drag the barrow for my lord till my debt was 
cancelled," he likewise burned his account. Sometime after this, 
one of his largest debtors remarked to him, that he should like to bo 
changed into his father that he might liquidate his debt. " You not 
only owe me considerable money, which you will not repay," said 
the old man, rather provoked, “ but you also wish to urge me to de¬ 
part from right; what justice is there in this ?" "Just hear me,** 
rejoined the man ; “ I owe you a great amount, and instead of being 
metamorphosed into a horse or an ox in the next world to repay 
you, I wished much rather to become your father; the care and labor 
of a life, without regarding myself, might perhaps accumulate many 
fields and houses, which l should not think of enjoying myself, but 
would joyfully give them over to you. Would not this be settling 
your debt!" 

Moral. When persons have spendthrift children, who dissipate their 
wealth like “ boiling water or melting snow,” such conduct as this old man's 
is explainable ; but it is painful to see an old man grow ing so foolish. 

A dumb man speaking. 

A certain beugnr feigned dumbness, and becked for alms in the 

S3 O 9 03 

streets and markets, pointing with one finger to his clap-dish, and 
with the other hand to his lips, grunting, Ah! Ah! One day he 
got two cash, with which he bought whiskey, and drinking it up, 
said, " Give me a little more whiskey." The rumseller said, " You 
come in here constantly, and have never been able to talk ; how is 
it you can speak to-day?" "I got no money other days, what 
should make me talk ; but I got two cash to-day, and now of course 
1 can say something." 

Moral . Money nowadays will make most men speak. 

Brothers cultivating a Ji*ld together. 

Two brothers were partners in cultivating the same field, and 
h lieu the ini!" of harvest came, and the younger was about dividing 
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the grain, the elder said, “ You and I are good brothers, but if we 
take this petty carefulness about our portious, I am afraid observers 
will say we are measuring and estimating everything to the loss of 
harmony and propriety. Let me take the upper part of the grain 
this year, and you the lower straw part, while next year you can take 
the upper part, and I will take the lower; and thus alternate year 
by year.” The younger assented. Next year, in the spring, the 
younger remarked to his brother that it was time to set out the rice 
shoots, to which he replied, “ That is true, but 1 hear that it is 
going to be a very dry season this year, and I am decided to plant 
taro this spring; besides, you agreed to take the upper half of the 
crop this year, and I the lower part, alternating year by year, which 
we considered a fair division; atul now you must not alter the ar¬ 
rangement. M 

Moral. Those who scheme only for their own benefit and never think of 
others, are plenty every where, and even friends offend each other in this man¬ 
ner; “but who can tell whether Venerable Heaven will let you trifle so 
with rectitude ?” 


Art III. Notice regarding Christian Tracts , in the Chinese 
language , designed for publication under the patronage af the 
American Tract Society . 

In connection with the subjoined Notice , some facts relative there¬ 
to will not be deemed out of place. It is now almost twenty years 
since the American Tract Society began to appropriate its funds for 
the publicat'on of tracts in this country, and it has already expended 
several tens f thousands of dollars in their preparation and publica¬ 
tion. From what we know of its generous designs, we are warrant¬ 
ed to expect these operations will be continued, and extended, and 
enlarged. The tracts hitherto distributed by its agency have con¬ 
sisted of Scriptural extracts, translations of its own standard tracts, 
—or new tracts written for and approved by the Society. To 
facilitate its operations, a Committee was long ago appointed, consist¬ 
ing of gentlemen, acquainted with the Chinese language, to examine 
and report to the parent society on all new tracts. 

This committee at present consists of three members, the Rt. 
Rev. Bp. Boone of ShAnghii, the Rev. Dr. Bridgman of Canton, 
and the Rev. Wm. Dean of Hongkong. 

™ O 

At a meeting held in Shanghai, in September last, among the 
resolutions adopted, were two, which we give as we have had them 
reported to us. 

v OL. XVII, NO. XU. 
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The first relates 10 a New «Series of Tract? % to be composed of 
such as shall be written expressly for the Society, or of the old 
ones thoroughly revised. The second refers to the word in Chi¬ 
nese that shall be used for God; the Committee, being unanimous 
that no tract should henceforth be recommended to the Tract Society 
in which the word Shangti is used for God, resolved to recommend 
the word Shin. 

Although any comments or opinion we might express, touching 
these two resolutions, could have little influence with persons in 
China whose duty it may be to prepare the new series of Christian 
Tracts , we yet gladly seize the opportunity of expressing our eutire 
and hearty concurrence in the action of the Committee. The old 
tracts were no doubt the best that could be had when they were 
adopted ; some of them may still be good, and when carefully revised, 
everyway worthy of continued patronage. Still the time lias come 
when new and better ones can, and should be prepared. It is time, 
too. wc think, that some one term should be agreed upon, among 
Protestants, to stand in Christian publications in this language, where 
0eo£ does in the Greek, and Cpnbfcfc * n Hebrew. We do not know 
the opinion of all the Protestant missionaries in China on this subject, 
but we think that a majority of them prefer the word Shin. 

Notice. 

It is request'd, that persons furnishing tracts in Chinese f for 
the patronage of the American Tract Society , will send to the subscrib¬ 
er six copies of each , for the use of the Committee of examination. 

William Dean, 

Hongkong, January 1st, 1849. Secretary of Committee 


Akt. IV. Journal of Occurrences: Robbery in Cantor. ; pirates 
captured at Shanghai ; security enjoyed by foreigners there ; cold 
weather and sickness at Shanghai; death of Rev. John Lloyd; 
memorial o f the. governor-general relating to cassia ; a god honored 
by the emperor; opium cultivation extending. 

Robbery and arson. A daring robbery took place on the 11th inst at 
Canton. One of the servants in the employ of Messrs. Blenkin, Raw-ton, & 
C*>. having purloined part of the plate, winch he knew would be wanted at a 
dinner parly on the morrow, endeavored to conceal his crime, and convey 
the imprci>5iun that the house had been attacked by robbers, by suspending 
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from the verandah a rope, near which a knife and some ioo c e powder was 
found, and placing slow mutches in such position* a-j would explode several 
small parcels of gunpowder in the parlor. The powder went oft in the night, 
destroying the carpet and injuring the furniture, but the noise aroused the 
household 5 , so that no other damage was done by the fire. The criminal 
was examined by the magistrates, and we hear has been since beheaded. 

Pirates capt ut ed at Shanghai. Within the last month, several piratical 
vessels have been seized, and numbers of their crews brought to Shanghai 
as prisoners, to be decapitated. These seizures are the results of the special 
efforts recently made to suppress the.se piracies, which of late have been 
so injurious to the native trade. The government has now eight or ten new 
cruizers building, intended for this service. 

Security enjoyed by foreigners, residing in Shanghai, or visiting the 
place, is gradually extending. By the Fired Regulations , the distance to 
which they may go is limited to such places as can be visited within one 
day; no one can be absent from Shanghai beyond 24 hours. But the local au¬ 
thorities arc willing to allow a longer period in special coses. Mr. Alcock, H. 
B. M.’s consul, with his family, and Mr. Interpreter Parkes, left the city for 
the “Hills." more than a week ago, and are still absent. Two or three weeks 
eince, the Rev. Mr. Way and family, and the Rev. Messrs. Dean and Goddard, 
with a passport from the intendant of circuit, proceeded in boats, via Chdpii , 
from Shanghai to Ningpo. The latter gentleman has just returned by the 
aame route. Dr. Med hurst and other missionaries continue to repeat their 
visits to the neighboring towns and cities. Several Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries reside in a village four or five miles from Shanghai, having a resi¬ 
dence secured to them there by the Chinese authorities. 

Cold weather at Shanghai. The cold wet summer and autumn are likely to 
be followed by a cold winter. On the morning of the 12th ult., the mercury 
was below freezing point; and ice formed full half an inch thick. These 
frosts have given the death-blow to the cotton in this vicinity, and the crop, 
in many places is exceedingly slender—aliffost an entire failure. 

Sickness. There has been a good deal of sickness among both foreigners 
and natives at Shanghai. Among the Chinese are some cases of the small 
pox. This mortality has made the natives unusually devout, and thousands 
and thousands are going in idolatrous processions, carrying images of their 
gods in state. One procession, a few days ago, was more than two hours 
in passing, and scores of men in it were mounted on horseback. 

Died, at Amoy, Dec. Gth, Rev. John Lloyd, member of the mission of the 
Am. Presbyterian Board, aged 35 years. We have heard of this afflictive event 
from the Rev. W. J. Pohlman, who has communicated some particulars con¬ 
cerning the sickness and death of Mr. Lloyd, and a few biographical notices of 
his life, labors, and character, contained in an abstract of some remarks spoken 
at the funeral. He was attacked with typhus fever on Wednesday, Nov. 
22d, and by the first of December had apparently passed the crisis of the dis¬ 
ease, and so far recovered his strength, that thanks were rendered to Al¬ 
mighty God in the public services of the Sabbath for his healing mercy, and 
hopes entertained that the sufferer would soon again join in them. On the 
next morning (4th inst.), an alarming turn of sinking and prostration came on, 
from which he never rallied, but continued in a state of insensibility and ap¬ 
parent unconsciousness until 4£ o’clock a. m. of the 6th, when he fell asleep 
in Jesus, just four years after his arrival. 

“The Rev. John Lloyd was born in Huntingdon Co. Pennsylvania, U. S. 
A., Oct. 1, 1813. The first fifteen years of his life were spent at home, where 
he received a strict religious training, and as good an education as the district 
schools afforded. From his sixteenth to lus twenty-first year, he acted as 
clprk in several establishments, find improved all his leisure hours in acquir¬ 
ing knowledge, reading with avidity such books as came in hia wav, especially 
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those of a historical character. The pursuits of trade were not, however, 
congenial to his mind, and lie longed to go through a course of study. He 
commenced his classical studies at Jefferson college, Canons burgh, Pa., in 
the spring of 18.14, under the presidency of the Rev. M. Brown D. D. In tho 
second session of his collegiate course, there was a powerful revival of re¬ 
ligion at the institution, dining which, under the ministrations of the president 
and others, he became a subject of renewing grace. He made a public pro¬ 
fession of religion in March, 1835. He has often spoken of a favorite place 
for prayer by the side of a fallen tree in a field where he retired for com¬ 
munion with his God, and enjoyed many precious seasons of prayer. Between 
forty and fifty persons made a profession of their faith in Christ at the same 
time, one of whom was Rev. W. M. Lowrie, who was drowned by pirates, 
last year near Ningpo, and with whom our departed friend formed a most 
cordial and delightful intimacy, which continued through life. 

u In September, 1839, Mr. Lloyd took his degree of a. b. at Jefferson college, 
and the next year began his studies with a private clergyman, preparatory to 
entering the sacred ministry. The degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on him at the annual commencement in 1843. In 1841, he entered tho 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J.,and in J844, was licensed to preach 
the gospel by the Presbytery of New York; and June 22d of the same year 
he left his native land as a missionary to the Chinese, in the ship Cohota. and 
reached Macao, Oct 22. He there met Messrs. Hepburn, Lowrie, and Colo, 
of the same mission; after consultation with those brethren, and those who 
accompanied him, it was decided that he should proceed to Amoy with Doct. 
Hepburn, who was then at Macao on account of his wife’s health, which he 
accordingly did, and reached Amoy, December 6th, 1844. 

“ His course from that day to this is well known to us all. With earnest 
alacrity, he devoted his energy and time to the acquisition of this difficult 
language;—and now when he had nearly reached the goal he aimed at, and 
was becoming fluent in speaking, it pleased the Master to take him to him¬ 
self:—thus teaching us, that htftvever well qualified we may be to carry for¬ 
ward the Lord’s work he can get along without us, and find other agents to 
accomplish his purposes. 

“To the speaker, Mr. Lloyd was peculiarly dear as a family friend, and an 
endeared associate nearly all the time of his residence at Amoy. lie was 
kind ami uniform in his affections, faithful in his friendship, and equable in 
his temperament; firmly conscientious in respect to duty, and stable in his per¬ 
sonal religion. He was laborious in his efforts to save the souls of the hea¬ 
then, vigorous, sound and discriminating in his views of truth; in short, he 
may he characterized as humble, methodical, persevering, devoted and con¬ 
scientious, a man much beloved, and in whose heart, grace reigned. He 
was permitted to bear public testimony in favor of Christ among the Chinese, 
for by applying himself almost exclusively to the spoken language, he made 
good progress, and could communicate religious truth freely to the people, 
with whom he was universally popular. Had he lived longer, we had much 
to hope for from his future labors.” 

The funeral ceremonies w ere attended by a large concourse of natives, 
and an address delivered to them by Rev. Mr. Young with a view to im¬ 
prove the solemn event The crew of the American ship Carthage, capt. Fox, 
acted as bearers, and the flags were hung at half mast on the day of his death 


The following memorial from the governor-general is extracted from & 
late Peking Gazette, for tiie purpose of showing the misrepresentations of 
his excellency to his imperial master respecting an affair which happened 
last summer, and on which he ought to have better informed himself. 

SU, acting governor-general, Ac., memorializes for the purpose of adv ising 
in regard to an individual, who formerly contributed money in his own pro 
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vince in order that he might receive from government a magistracy in another 
department, and who relying upon his official standing has been improperly 
intriguing and borrowing the assistance of foreigners in order to inflict injuries 
upon other people. Respectfully folded in an inclosure, a memorial is here¬ 
with presented, requesting that the affair may be brought up for investigation 
and judgment, and that the individual mentioned may be degraded from his 
official rank. Looking up I implore the favor of the Imperial consideration. 

I beg leave, therefore, to slate in the premises, that the consul of the English 
nation forwarded a communication, stating that an English merchant had 
dealings with the firm of Sangtdi, and purchased of them cassia to the 
amount of some tens of thousands of catties. The vessel which contained 
the cassia was moored in the river near the Macao Passage. He desired 
therefore, to have it removed from the vessel, and placed in the Tungffih 
storehouse belonging to the said firm. The said Chinese merchants sent to 
inform the English merchant, that there were several porters, Y&ng Meitsz' 
and others, who had contrived with false pretences to prevent the removal of 
the cassia. Now with reference to the various particulars, as they were 
related by the Chinese dealer, the request has been presented [by the English 
consul] that the matter may be taken up and proceeded with accordingto law 
and orders issued prohibiting, &c., ike. 

As in duty bound, therefore, having examined, I find that in the sale and 
transfer of goods between the Chinese and foreigners, when the goods require 
transporting and to be packed away in the storehouses, the management of 
all business of this nature is in the hands of the native merchants. The fo¬ 
reign traders have no trouble or concern in the matter. On what ground then 
does the said consul in such a sudden and unprecedented manner, and in lan¬ 
guage intolerably arrogant and haughty, demand that a proclamation should be 
issued; and that too, as it happened, just at the time when orders had been 
given for the investigation and adjustment of the difficulty ? In consequence 
of the representation of Shau K', the chief district magistrate of the district of 
PwitnyO, requesting that the said consul might have leave to make a statement 
of the circumstances which had already transpired, and in view likewise of 
the representation of the chief partner of the SangtAi firm having been sent in 
to the district magistrate, consequently the district magistrate, in connection 
with the ex-superintendent of the anchorage, Ho Kingling. and others, 
proceeded to make investigation and adjustment of the affair. The case then 
was as follows, as appears from their investigation. The firm of Sangtiii 
having sought, but without success, to reduce the wages of the porters, resolved 
to hire porters of their own choice to perform the work. And this led to an 
altercation with Y&ng Meitsz’ and his company. The said district magistrate 
and his associates having however made an earnest representation of the 
matter, the porters in question began of their own accord to consult about 
reducing the price of the porterage. The chief of the said firm, Meh Fan 
not yet having shown his face, an individual, reported as having purchased by 
contributions to the government the rank, and being designated ultimately to 
the office, of prefect in the province of Chehkiang, viz. Meh Kingpei, puts 
himself forth, saying that Meh Fan is his uterine brother, and that he himself 
had a concern in this business, and trusting to a malignant and contemptuous 
behavior, he obstinately refused to yield any compliance. There were also 
two foreign merchants who entered into the controversy, and united their 
voices in the clamor. The said district magistrate and the others having thus 
labored to perform their duty in admonishing, and in efforts to arrange the 
matter properly, although the foreign consul took no actual part in the con¬ 
troversy, yet that he was really leagued with the Chinese, and set them on in 
their base conduct is most manifest; he having in the meantime sent in a peti¬ 
tion praying that the matter might be investigated and adjusted. As in duty 
bound, therefore, in view of all these circumstances, I sent an official dispatch 
ordering the prefect of KwAngchau fit, Yih Tang, to transmit the orders to’ 
the said candidate for official rank. Meh Kingpei, and to associate with him¬ 
self another, an expectant of the office of prefect, Ts*ng Lih-ng^ng, and that 
they in concert should make a thorough investigation, and have the matter 
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proper!y adjusted A minute investigation having then been made and com¬ 
pleted, after wards, as appeared from the representation of the said officers re¬ 
specting the investigation, it was found according to the statement of Meh 
Kingpei, that he belongs to the district Shunteh. of On account of his hav¬ 
ing made contributions for repairing a fort, he wa« mentioned for considera¬ 
tion, and was honored with the rank of prefect, being designated to tiie pro¬ 
vince of Chehkidng on account of his being in mourning in his native province. 

Hi9 elder brother Meh Fan opened a storehouse connected with the Sangt^i 
firm. It appears that a vessel had coine from Kwlngsi, where she had gone for 
the purpose of obtaining a cargo of cassia bark, and was anchored in the river 
about the Macao Passage The English merchant came to the firm and settled the 
bargain by the payment of earnest inon *y—but was prevented from getting the 
cassia removed from the vessel in consequence of the interposition of Vang 
jVIeit9z' and his company, they persisting in demanding that he should hire their 
laborers—by this means leading to an altercation, as was still further shown, it 
appears then, upon investigation, that the said firm had sent to Kwiings*', and 
having bought up a quantity of cassia brought it to the provincial city. But it 
had not yet been deposited in the storehouse. Wherefore then should the 
English merchant proceed to make a bargain for the cassia by the payment of 
a sum of money, before the article had been removed, seeing that always here¬ 
tofore the care and responsibility of moving goods has devolved upon the mas¬ 
ters of shops, and the purchasers have had no occasion to trouble themselves 
with this business ? And wherefore does the English consul in their behalf 
send in a communication-—again bringing the subject forward, and abetting 
the others in their controversy 3 Moreover, in the communication of the Eng¬ 
lish consul it was observed, 44 that according to the account of the affair pre¬ 
sented by the Chinese merchant, the porters who objected to the goods being 
removed by the workmen belonging to the firm, still were not willing in case 
of any loss or injury being incurred in the removal of the cassia to be responsi¬ 
ble for the damages. 1 ' This bribing of the foreigner on the part of Meh King- 
pei, as also his alleging th it the porters were not willing to be accountable for 
the goods, are established by the most positive and reliable evidence. One by 
one, the several steps in this evil work have been thoroughly sifted and 
brought to light. The said candidate for official rank in despite of all reason, 
and being entirely destitute of words, refused to have anything to say or to 
do upon the subject, thinking no doubt to maintain his cause by his own villainy 
and artful representations. A petition then having been sent in requesting 
that a memorial should be presented for his degradation, I the governor, with 
the others, having taken a thorough review of the subject, find that the poor 
peo le employed in carrying burdens are accustomed by this means to obtain 
their living. On account of the master of the shop having sought to reduce 
the price of the portenge by employing laborers of his own to perform the 
work, there would indeed have been reason to apprehend that such a course 
would tend to deprive them of the means of living. That they should there, 
fore have proceeded to an altercation, and sought to secure their end by 
hindering the transportation, is not to be wondered at; for it is only in accor¬ 
dance with the principles of justice, and the ordinary feelings of humanity. 
The aforesaid candidate for official rank, Meh Kingpei, formerly began the 
world in the capacity of a petty partner in u foreign goods shop. Gr;gmally 
he discharged the office of a sort of broker for market dealers. But hav¬ 
ing had the good fortune to attain to the quality of an official personage, 
what then must be do, but falling deeply in love with his dear self, to seek in 
this manner to diminish the wages for the transportation of ike cassia ?—thus 
leading to an altercation with the porters. Being, as already shown, of a 
base and avaricious character, he has also been found intriguing and endeavor¬ 
ing to bribe the foreign consul, in the first instance to put forth with much seem¬ 
ing apprehensions his statement of the matter—and then in the second place to 
join his voice with '.h° rest in creating a brawl, at the same time in a verv singular 
and improper manner throwing contempt even upon the laws; although the 
eaid fore.gnci was all tiie while conscious that he was only availing himself of 
frit nypocri»y to set ether people by the ears—which having done, he returns 
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again to his usual quiet and unconcern. If the most rigorous measures are 
not takeo against these wicked and dissolute fellows—and companies of them 
set themselves to imitate and surpass each other in their misconduct—and they 
are in haste also to stir up foreigners to combine with them in setting the laws 
at defiance, then as it respects the keeping the whole body of foreigners and 
citizens,—a magazine of such combustible materials—in any state of safety or 
quiet, such a state of things will at least furnish great impedimenta and ren¬ 
der its accomplishment next to impossible. It is but natural and proper there¬ 
fore that a memorial should be sent in for the purpose of censure, and to re¬ 
quest that the Imperial decision touching this Meh Kingpei, having in his 
own province contributed money in order to purchase the official rank of pre¬ 
fect, may be given—and that immediate measures inay be taken to degrade 
him, in order the more certainly to secure responsible and substantial evi¬ 
dence—that all the facts and circumstances may be particularly and faith¬ 
fully considered—and that the case be dealt with according to the strict tenor 
of the law—in order that magistrates being once intrusted with office may be¬ 
ware of holding a secret intercourse with foreigners, or of seeking foreigu aid 
to iufiict injuries upon other people. 

It appears very strange to us, familiar as we are with the leading tenets 
of our faith, and conversant chiefly with the usages of Christian countries, that 
auch subjects as the following should be presented to, and receive the ap¬ 
proval of, the ruler of a great empire. But not only such, but far more 
silly and idolatrous acts, are constantly done by this people and their rulers. 

Sii Tsihshua, lieut.-governor of Shantung, kneeling, memorializes res¬ 
pecting the Dragon God of the coasts, who has greatly manifested his spiritual 
protection, at the same time earnestly begging for a new title to be confer¬ 
red upon him in order to please the popular feeling. Your minister has found 
that on the Tsihyang hill, about 30 li distant from the district town of Wan¬ 
ting in Tangchau fu, there is a temple to the Lung Shin or Dragon God, 
which is generally reported to have been built informer times; at every 
tune of drought or flood, whenever this god was besought, ho answered im¬ 
mediately, and if the traders and fishermen along the coasts suddenly met 
with winds, and with pure hearts reverently prayed to him, he never failed 
to turn the tempest into a calm, and preserve their sails and masts. His 
divine favors also fell on the marts, and the people blessed him for mercies 
extended to the distant villages. 

Now it appears that the people and gentry of the towns and villages have 
unitedly petitioned, begging that a memorial be presented to the throne re- 
questing an additional title to be conferred; moreover, the intendant of cir¬ 
cuit and the prefect have handed in a prepared statement, and the treasurer 
and judge have also jointly drawn up a paper, containing the truth of the 
matter 1 have also examined the Ts'i Fuh , or Rules of Worship, which 
says, “ Ability to ward off* great calamity, and power to rescue from great 
distiess, both require us to glorify the god’s answer to prayers in order to re¬ 
compense his divine protection.” Now the efficacy of the Dragon God on 
the Tsihyang hill in Wnntang district has already blended with that of the 
gods of agriculture, and his dewy influence more than equals that of Nep¬ 
tune. It would be right to comply with the popular desire, and looking up 
I intreat a clear mandate to this effect; and if it be right, I reverently pray 
that a new title may be conferred in order to magnify his goodness. This 
will gratify thousands and myriads of people, and extend his power over the 
wind and rain, while perhaps it will bring the benefits of having un enduring 
trust for peace during hundreds of years. For this I reverently present this 
prepared memorial. Reply. The memorial is recorded. 

The Opium Trade is still encouraged by the Indian government, which, by 
the following extract from the Friend of India of Aug. 24th, appears to be 
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making its calculations in the true spirit of traders, who look for a larger 
consumption by cheapening the price of their goods. 

“ A notification has iust been published in the Calcutta Gazette , that the supply of 
opium for the season of 1848-49 will be 36,000 chests. The supply in 184:5-17 was 21,- 
469; in the season now closing it was raised to 28,705. The increase in the fir-t year 
of augmentation was about 7300 chests, and that increase has now been doubled. 
Considered simply in a financial point of view, the experience of the past year docs not 
appear to justify so sudden and so large an extension of the supply. When we had 
occasion to allude to the subject last, we offered a conjecture that the larger quantity 
thrown into the market would have the effect of reducing the price to Rs. 1,000 a chest; 
but the average of the eleven sales which have taken place up to this time has been 
only Rs. 850. It may therefore readily be supposed, that the present increased supply 
in the face of such a diminution of price, must be the result of orders for enlarging 
the cultivation which were issued before the effect of that increase on the price 
could have been known. The larger quantity now advertised for the next year, will 
have the effect of still farther depreciating the price of the drug; and it is much to be 
questioned whether even so muen as Rs. 800 a chest all round, can be expected for the 
30,000 chests to be brought forward in the next ten months. In this case it weald ap¬ 
pear to be the dictate of prudence to return to the system of more limited supplies. We 
may possibly have omitted some important element which should enter into our calcula¬ 
tion-but if wo have not, the financial result of the two years 1846-47 and 18*18-49 will 
staiiil thus f 22,650 chests, at an average of Rs. 1220, - 2,6*4,13,000 

Season of 1816-47. ^ Deduct cost of manufacture at 300, - - 64,95.000 


Net profit, 


1,99.18.000 


.400. It is not, therefore, probable that there will be any farther increase of 
on the article raised in Central India. The equalization has been nearly 


r 36,000 chests, at an average of Rs. 800, - £.3H.0U,IMJ0 
Season of 1848-49- l Deduct manufacturing charges at 300 - 1 0 " no 000 

\ Net profit,.1.80,ou,uu0 

The loss will be nearly twenty lacs of rupees, independently of the odium of having 
assisted to drug a few more millions of the “ Flowery nation.” 

u If. however, government should determine not to diminish the supply, but to trust to 
the chances of their making up the deficiency, we may consider the price of this article 
as permanently reduced, for the present, to a sum ranging from Rs. 750 to Rs. 800 the 
chest; and the profit derived from the cultivation of the drug in the provinces of Beh ar 
and Benares will be brought in a great measure to an equality with the duty obtained 
from the Malwa opium, being in the one case from Rs. 450 to Rs. 500 the chest; in the 
other Rs 
the duty 

completed by the double process of augmenting the supply from the Gangetic provinces, 
and doubling the duty on the Malwa drug. This reduction in the cost o r the article, 
mav also have the effect of discouraging competition in (B>ina itself. It has generally 
been supposed that whenever the Emperor, finding it impossible to prevent the impor¬ 
tation of the drug into the empire, adopted the plan of legalizing the sale of it, and 
thereby turned into his own exchequer tne revenue furnished by tnc opium which was 
now monopolized by his officers, he would at the same time legalize tnc cultivation of 
it. It was also supposed that the Chinese agriculturists would be able to raise it with 
so much more economy as completely to supersede all importations from India. But 
Doctor Impey. in his valuable treatise on Malwa opium which we recently reviewed, 
states that the cost of a pccul of opium of 1331bs. raised by the Chinese themselves, 
ranges from #300 to #350, and this opium is so inferior in quality, that any amount that 
could be produced would not be likely to affect the maiket in the least. Unless, there¬ 
fore. there should be a very great improvement in the Chinese mode of cultivation and 
manipulation, the reduction of the price of opium effected by the increase of production 
at this Presidency in the past and the future season, will remove the risk of competition 
in China.” 


A Correspondent of the Calcutta Englishman says that the increased sup¬ 
ply is owing rather to the p-ofit it yields the cultivators, than to the desire 
of the Company to enlarge the sales, which are to be held monthly during 
the coming year. The importation of opium into China in 1849 will probab¬ 
ly be not far from 00,000 chests, and if the exportation of the precious metals 
goes on as it has during the past year, not less than 20 millions of dollars 
will be carried to India. While such an amount of specie is drained from a 
country like this, where mercantile operations are curried on in precious me¬ 
tals, we do not see how the Chinese can bo expected to purcIiuHe more and 
more English'manufactures, setting aside the injury done to their morals, 
heal[h, commerce, and industry, bv the use of opium. 
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